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PROCEEDINGS. 


The  third  biennial  meeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives  at  the  capitol 
on  the  evening  of  January  22,  1907.  President  Thomas  M. 
Shanafelt  presided.  Dr.  John  Askin,  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  delivered  the  invocation.  Dr.  Shanafelt  delivered  the 
president's  address.  A  fine  musical  programme  was  rendered 
by  a  quartette  consisting  of  Mrs.  Maud  Russel  Carter,  Miss  Ida 
Anding  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Askin  and  Milton  Goodner,  with 
Ruth  Bowman  Hippie  as  accompanist. 

Owing  to  a  blockade  of  the  trains  Hon.  Thomas  Sterling,  dean 
of  the  State  Law  School,  was  unable  to  arrive  in  season  to  deliver 
the  address  which  he  had  been  invited  to  prepare  for  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Sterling's  address  is  presented  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Messrs.  John  L.  Browne,  former  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  Major  J.  A.  Pickler,  A.  L.  Van  Osdel,  R.  E. 
Grimshaw,  Burton  A.  Cummins,  John  Hayes  and  John  McDonald 
each  contributed  interesting  pioneer  reminiscences. 

Charles  E.  DeLand,  Burton  A.  Cummins,  Charles  M.  Daley 
and  John  Hayes  were  duly  re-elected  as  members  of  the  executive 
committee  for  the  term  ending  January,  1913. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  executive  committee  duly 
assembled  and  elected  Robert  F.  Kerr,  president  and  DeLorme 
W.  Robinson  vice  president  for  the  ensuing  biennium. 

The  regular  standing  committees  as  elsewhere  published 
were  duly  appointed. 


GENERAL  PROGRESS. 


The  Department  of  History  has  come  through  another 
biennium  of  activity,  progress  and  expansion.  Every  division 
of  the  work  committed  to  it  by  law  has  met  with  prosperity  and 
growth,  and  within  the  limitations  of  assistance  and  appropria- 
tions has  achieved  satisfactory  results. 

Legislative  Reference  Division. 

The  legislature  of  1907  created  the  legislative  reference 
division  and  the  law  became  effective  on  July  1,  1907.  Prof. 
Robert  F.  Kerr,  president  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  showed 
great  interest  in  this  division  and  during  July  and  August  of 
that  year  assisted  in  its  organization,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Askin 
was  employed  to  give  it  immediate  attention  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  secretary.  In  this  division  a  special  library  of 
state  documents  has  been  assembled,  and  much  material  secured 
and  indexed  which  presumably  will  be  valuable  to  the  next 
session  of  Ihe  legislature.  Material  relating  to  every  topic  which 
it  can  be  anticipated  the  legislature  will  discuss  has  been  secured 
and  digested,  and  prospective  members  of  the  legislature  have 
been  solicited  to  communicate  those  legislative  topics  in  which 
they  are  interested  that  information  may  be  secured  in  advance. 

Before  the  act  was  passed  establishing  this  division  the 
department  volunteered  to  undertake  this  legislative  reference 
work  and  during  the  last  session  and  previous  thereto  was  able 
to  render  much  assistance  to  members  in  securing  information 
upon  legislative  topics  under  consideration.  So  gratified  was 
the  legislature  with  the  work  done  that  a  special  clerk  was 
assigned  to  the  department  to  assist  in  drafting  bills  and  in  re- 
search for  information  in  the  state  library  during  that  session. 
The  value  of  such  a  division  while  yet  somewhat  experimental, 
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can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  legislature  in 
supplying  assistance  in  securing  desired  information,  if  conducted 
with  energy  and  good  sense. 

Constitutional  Debates. 

The  preparation  of  the  constitutional  debates  for  the  conven- 
tion of  1885  which  made  the  constitution,  and  of  1889,  which 
revised  it,  for  publication  and  the  supervision  of  the  publication 
thereof,  was  another  duty  which  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
placed  upon  the  department,  and  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars  was  appropriated  to  pay  for  transcribing  the  debates  for 
publication.  Volume  one,  embracing  the  debates  of  1885,  is  now 
completed  and  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  volume 
two,  containing  the  debates  of  1889,  is  now  in  the  bindery  and 
*.rill  be  ready  for  delivery  in  a  short  time.  A  historical  introduc- 
tion was  prepared  by  the  editor  and  both  volumes  have  been 
carefully  indexed.  The  editing  of  the  manuscript,  reading  the 
proofs  and  revises,  and  the  indexing  of  these  volumes  has  im- 
posed a  considerable  burden  upon  the  department  and  occupied 
much  time.  It  is,  however,. a  great  satisfaction  to  have  the  work 
done  and  the  text  of  the  debates  so  widely  distributed  that  they 
are  removed  from  danger  of  destruction.  The  historical  value 
of  these  debates  is  only  exceeded  by  their  value  to  the  legal 
profession  in  interpreting  the  true  meaning  of  the  constitution. 

State  Historical  Society. 

The  efforts  of  the  society  have  been  directed  along  the  lines 
of  previous  years  in  verifying  the  truth  of  alleged  facts  in  state 
history,  it  being  the  view  of  the  officers  that  the  mission  of  the 
society  is  to  ascertain  and  record  facts,  leaving  others  to  make 
philosophical  deductions  from  them.  The  results  of  efforts  in 
this  direction  will  appear  in  this  and  future  editions  of  the  col- 
lections of  the  society.  In  prosecuting  this  activity  of  the  de- 
partment two  somewhat  extended  trips  have  been  made,  one  to 
the  Moreau  river  in  the  summer  of  1907,  and  another  to  the  valley 
of  the  Grand  river  in  1908,  in  each  of  which  a  vast  deal  of  interest- 
ing and  valuable  information  was  secured  from  elderly  persons 
likely  to  soon  pass  from  the  stage  of  action.  Having  this  melan- 
choly fact  in  view  effort  has  been  especially  directed  to  securing 
the  reminiscences  of  ancient  pioneers. 
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Since  the  last  volume  of  these  collections  two  annual  reviews 
of  the  progress  of  the  state  have  been  published  and  which  are 
reproduce!  for  preservation  in  this  volume.  While  the  motive 
in  publishing  these  reviews  is  purely  historical;  an  undertaking 
to  set  down  in  brief  a  current  record  of  events  and  conditions; 
nevertheless,  conditions  being  good,  the  publication  is  very  popu- 
lar as  a  promoter  of  immigration  and  is  eagerly  sought  by  the 
railroads  and  real  estate  men. 

The  society  and  the  state  is  under  very  great  obligation  to 
Mr.  Charles  E.  DeLand  for  his  painstaking  and  exhaustive  papers 
upon  the  aborigines  of  South  Dakota.  His  first  paper  upon  the 
Arickaree  was  published  in  volume  three  and  in  this  volume  he 
concludes  with  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  Mandans. 

Vital   Statistics. 

The  work  incident  to  the  recording  and  classification  of  the 
vital  statistics  occupies  the  entire  time  of  two  members  of  the 
staff,  and  is  a  constantly  growing  demand  upon  the  department. 
The  interesting  and  valuable  information  secured  is  reported  to 
the  governor  separately  as  required  by  law  in  annual  reports. 
However,  this  work  has  a  distinct  historical  worth  and  the  records 
and  indexes  are  much  resorted  to  already  by  those  interested  in 
genealogical  lines  and  with  the  progress  of  time  will  become  of 
indispensable  value  to  the  people. 

Census  Cards. 

During  the  summer  of  1907,  a  force  of  young  girls  was 
employed  and  the  cards  upon  which  the  individual  records  of 
the  census  of  1905  was  taken,  were  aliterated  and  arranged  in 
indexed  files,  so  that  we  have  now  in  the  department  alphabeti- 
cally arranged  for  easy  reference,  a  card  with  the  personal  record 
of  each  person  reported  in  the  census  of  1905,  and  of  each  infant 
born  in  the  state  since  said  census  was  taken,  together  with  full 
information  of  each  death  which  has  since  occurred.  Thus  the 
only  residents  of  the  state  from  whom  we  do  not  have  a  more  or 
less  full  record  are  the  immigrants,  who  have  come  since  that 
census  was  taken.  The  historic  value  of  this  index  cannot  be 
over  estimated. 
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State  Library. 

There  has  been  a  marked  growth  in  the  state  library  during 
the  biennium  both  in  documentary  publications  and  copyrighted 
and  rare  works.  Through  exchanges  we  have  been  enabled  to 
secure  very  many  important  additions  to  the  library,  while  a  small 
amount  of  money  has  been  expended  for  indispensible  works  not 
otherwise  attainable. 

We  have  specialized  along  two  lines :  First  we  have  under- 
taken to  assemble  in  the  library  all  South  Dakota  publications; 
(a)  Everything  written  by  South  Dakota  writers,  residents  of 
the  state,  (b)  Everything  written  by  South  Dakotans,  though 
produced  before  coming  here  or  since  leaving  the  state. 
(c)  Everything  exclusively  about  South  Dakota  topics  where- 
ever  written.  The  material  of  the  character  indicated  is  volumi- 
nous embracing  about  2,000  titles.  These  have  been,  carefully 
classified  under  the  Dewey  decimal  system  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  we  have  in  our  state-made  literature,  a  respectable 
number  of  works  in  each  of  the  ten  classes  into  which  the  Dewey 
system  divides  all  knowledge. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  procuring  works 
relating  to  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  we  may  perhaps  successfully 
claim  to  have  one  of  the  most  complete  libraries  of  Sioux  Indian 
literature  in  the  country.  Very  many  of  the  books  in  this  divi- 
sion are  rare,  out  of  print  copies  and  have  been  secured  from 
dealers  in  old  books  in  exchange  for  the  volumes  of  the  collec- 
tions of  this  society  and  other  available  state  publications.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  librarian  to  continue  to  gather  the  books  and 
pamphlets  relating  to  the  Sioux  until  everything  attainable  has 
been  secured.  The  working  historical  library  and  the  special 
library  of  the  legislative  reference  division  have  been  classified 
under  the  Dewey  system  and  catalogued,  it  has  been  only  possible 
to  arrange  the  government  and  state  documents  in  such  manner 
as  to  make  them  available  through  a  familiarity  with  the  general 
contents.  Every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  rooms  available  for  the 
use  of  the  department  are  filled  to  overflowing,  and  until  the 
rooms  in  the  new  capitol  are  available  it  will  be  possible  to  do 
little  more  than  gather  material  and  stack  it  away,  awaiting 
better  quarters.  A  brief  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  matter  in 
the  South  Dakota  division  of  the  library  is  printed  herewith. 
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The   Museum. 

A  good  deal  of  valuable  and  interesting  material  has  been 
added  to  the  museum  since  the  last  report.  Dr.  Delorme  "W. 
Robinson  donated  to  the  society  his  extensive  collection  of  Sioux 
Indian  relics  which  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  special  Indian 
Museum,  which  has  been  designated  "The  Delorme  W.  Robinson, 
Sioux  Indian  Museum,"  to  which  he  is  adding  choice  relics  from 
time  to  time.  Dr.  James  M.  Walker  has  contributed  the  parapher- 
nalia with  which  the  Sioux  played  many  of  the  games.  This  is  a 
very  valuable  contribution.  Miss  Mary  C.  Collins  has  added 
many  unique  articles.  A  list  of  contributions  to  the  museum  and 
the  names  of  the  donors  is  appended  to  this  report. 

The  Gallery  of  Portraiture. 

Not  much  in  the  way  of  large  portraits  has  been  added  since 
the  last  report,  but  we  have  added  a  very  large  number  of 
photographs  of  citizens,  Indians,  and  places  of  interest.  Dr. 
Thomas  M.  Shanafelt  gave  to  us  his  large  collection  of  photo- 
graphs, chiefly  of  persons  prominent  in  the  Baptist  Church  of 
South  Dakota,  and  many  others  have  been  secured  from  other 
sources. 

Deceased  Members. 

Since  the  last  report  two  of  the  life  members  of  the  society 
have  passed  away,  Col.  Cephas  W.  Ainsworth,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  reform  school  at  Plankinton,  died  at  his  home  at 
Oak  Park,  Illinois,  1908,  and  Hon.  Robert  E.  McDowell,  of  Yank- 
ton,  private  secretary  of  Senator  Robert  J.  Gamble,  died  from 
typhoid  fever,  while  visiting  at  the  home  of  his  parents  in 
Wisconsin,  in  June,  1908.  Memoirs  of  these  worthy  gentlemen 
appear  in  this  volume. 

Assistants. 

The  last  legislature  increased  the  allowance  for  clerk  hire 
to  the  sum  of  $2,520  annually,  making  it  possible  to  employ  three 
clerks  at  $50  per  month  and  one  at  $60.  Miss  Hazel  Muckler  and 
Miss  Sadie  Notson,  who  formerly  rendered  efficient  service  in  the 
department  as  recording  and  indexing  clerks  respectively,  re- 
signed in  the  autumn  of  1907  and  at  that  time  the  clerical  force 
was  reorganized  as  follows:  Assistant  librarian  in  charge  of  the 
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legislative  reference  division,  Thomas  Askin;  stenographer,  Ida 
Anding;  recording  clerk,  Florence  Brown;  indexing  clerk,  Mary 
Hardy.  The  entire  time  of  Miss  Brown  is  devoted  to  the  record- 
ing of  tho  vital  statistics,  while  one-half  of  the  time  of  Miss 
Anding  and  Mrs.  Hardy  is  given  to  indexing  and  classifying 
these  statistics.  I  want  to  bear  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  and 
industry  of  each  of  these  employes. 

Rooms  Occupied. 

The  affairs  of  the  department  now  occupy  to  the  uttermost, 
seven  rooms  upon  the  second  floor  of  the  old  capitol,  the  hall  upon 
that  floor  and  a  large  overflow  into  the  basement,  the  attic  and 
the  house  of  representatives.  The  accumulation  comes  at  about 
the  rate  of  one  ton  per  month,  so  that  by  the  time  the  new  capitol 
is  ready,  the  necessity  for  it  will  not  be  a  theory,  but  a  condition 
with  the  department  of  history  and  its  library  and  museum. 

State  Exchange. 

Manifestly  the  exchange  of  state  publications  with  other 
states  should  be  made  through  the  state  library.  With  the  sur- 
plus books  of  the  state  departments  in  hand  for  exchange  a  pow- 
erful instrument  for  the  building  of  the  state  library  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  librarian  which,  if  effectively  used,  will 
result  in  securing,  with  nominal  cost,  many  books  not  now 
available.  I  recommend  that  the  state  librarian  be  made  the 
state's  agent  for  the  exchange  of  publications  with  other  states 
and  with  such  persons,  dealers  and  publishers  as  may  be  willing 
to  make  such  exchanges. 

Bureau  of  Information. 

With  passing  time,  the  department  of  history  becomes  more 
and  more  a  general  bureau  of  information  to  which,  citizens  and 
others  desiring  information  relating  to  the  development  of  the 
state,  or  any  of  its  activities  or  characteristics,  may  turn  with 
confidence.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  department  to  provide 
such  information  to  all  inquirers,  and  correspondence  relating 
thereto  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  time  of  the  secretary,  who  has 
deemed  it  of  the  highest  practical  importance  to  the  state's 
interests  to  supply  such  information  promptly  and  reliably. 

DOANE  ROBINSON, 
Pierre,  July  1,  1908.  Secretary. 


CATALOGUE. 


Books,  pamphlets  and  newspapers  in  the  South  Dakota  division  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  Library,  July  1,  1908,  classified  by  the  Dewey  decimal 

classification. 

000.      GENERAL,   WORKS. 

017.       List     of     library     books     for     school     districts     of     South     Dakota. 
1901,    compiled    by    E.    E.    Collins,    state    superintendent,    52    pages. 

1903,  supplementary,    E.    E.    Collins,    state    superintendent,    12    pages. 

1904,  compiled     by    G.     W.     Nash,     state     superintendent,     36     pages. 
017.1     Finding  list  Sioux  Falls  Public  Library,  1902,   128  pp. 

017.83  List  of  the  official  publications  of  Dakota  territory  compiled  by  the 

Publishers  Association,  New   York,   1904,   5   pp. 
017.83  List    of    official    publications    of    the    State    of    South    Dakota    from 

admission  to  1904,  compiled  by  Ferd.   J.   Goodfellow,   8   pp. 
029.3     Newspaper  clippings,  on  miscellaneous  South  Dakota  topics.     A  large 

collection    of    clippings    preserved    by    Judge    G.    C.    Moody,    by    Mrs. 

Moody,    relating    to    her    husband,    by    Doane    Robinson    and    by    Mrs. 

Robinson,  by  Dr.  William  M.   Blackburn  and  others. 
029.3     Scrapbook   kept   by   Dr.    Blackburn 
029.3     Scrapbook  kept   by  Doane   Robinson. 
029.3     Extracts   from   the   Sioux   City   Register   for    1858    and    1859,    relating 

'to   Dakota   affairs   and    people. 

050.       Dacotah  Magazine,  Watertown,  beginning  December,  1907,  to  date. 
050.        "Devil  to  Pay,"  No.  I   (all  issued),  Springfield,  March,   1900.     Devoted 

to   printer's    craft. 

050.        Focus,  All  Saints  School,  Sioux  Falls,  April,   1902,   (all  published.) 
050.       Health    Seeker,    Hot   Springs,    1901,    (all    published.) 
050.       Hesperian — July,    August,    November,    December,    1895,    and    January, 

1896.     An  illustrated  literary  magazine  published  at  Hot  Springs,  by 

Kenneth   Harris,   now  well  known   in  American   literature. 
050.       Monthly    South    Dakotan,    edited    by    Doane    Robinson,     devoted    to 

South    Dakota    History,    Literature,    Art    and    Progress.      Established 

in     Yankton,    May,     1898,    removed    to     Sioux     Falls,     January,     1890, 

removed    to    Aberdeen,    January,    1902,    sold    Educator    Company    and 

removed  to  Mitchell,  June,  1903.     Six  volumes  in  all,  bound. 
050.       Northwestern  Progress,  Vol.   1  No.   1.,  Pierre,  January,   1903,   by  J.   C. 

McManima. 
050.       Signet,  Vol.   1  No.   10,  a  masonic  magazine  published  at  Hot  Springs 

by  Edwin   S.   Ames. 

050.       Queen  City  Monthly,  Sioux  Falls,  September,  1906,  J.  A.  Ross. 
050.       South  Dakota  Retailer,   Mitchell,   October,   1899,   to  July,   1900,   seven 

numbers   in   all,   W.    J.    Healey. 
070.       List   of   newspapers   published   in   South   Dakota,    1903,    revised   from 

Pettingill's  Newspaper  Directory,  by  Ferd  J.  Goodfellow 
070.       Proceedings  Dakota  Press  Association,  1885  and  1886. 
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070.  Letters,  documents  and  clippings  relating  to  the  date  of  establish- 
ment and  early  history  of  the  Dakota  Republican  at  Vermillion. 

070.       History  of  the  early  days  of  the  Dakota  Huronite. 

070.       History   of   the    Madison    Sentinel. 

070.  Special  numbers  of  newspapers.  Black  Hills — Pioneer,  Vol.  1  No.  1, 
June  8,  1876;  Special  Resources  number,  January  8,  1882;  Mining 
Exchange,  devoted  to  Black  Hills  interests,  January  8,  1885. 

070.  Flandreau  Enterprise,  August  7,  1879,  containing  letter  from  Maj. 
Franklin  Dewitt,  telling  of  Dr.  Thos.  S.  Williamson's  effort  to  protect 
the  Medary  colony  from  hostile  Indians. 

070.       Fort  Pierre  Live  Stock  Journal,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  Vol.  1,  1891. 

070.  Frontier  Scout,  published  at  Fort  Rice,  North  Dakota,  from  August 
17,  1864,  to  August  24,  1865.  We  have  numbers  1,  3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and 
11.  Have  duplicates  of  Nos.  4  and  11,  and  four  copies  of  No.  9. 

070.  Gary  Interstate,  Jr.  A  Christmas  number,  by  Harry  and  Will 
Robinson,  Christmas,  1894. 

070.       Iroquois   Herald,   June   1889. 

070.  Lyman  County  Journal,  June  12,  1890.  First  paper  published  in 
county 

070.  Pierre  Journal,  pictorial  and  descriptive,  February,  1894;  State 
Register,  Pierre,  Vol.  1  No.  1,  January  27,  1899;  Columbian,  Pierre, 
August  20,  1892,  in  Interest  of  World's  Fair;  State  Representative, 
Pierre,  February  2,  1901.  No.  3.  Illustrated  magazine,  weekly. 

OTjO.       Mail,  June  28,  1899.     Organ  of  reform  school,  Plankinton. 

070.  Democrat,  Sioux.  Falls,  July  2,  1859.  First  newspaper  in  Dakota.  We 
have  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  6,  9,  and  extra  copy  of  3. 

070.  Dakota  Bell,  Sioux  Falls,  Vol.  1,  No.  9.  Published  by  Hayden 
Carruth  and  Sam  Clover. 

070.       Courier-News,  Watertown,  special  boom  number,  May  16,  1889. 

070.       Campaigner,  Democratic  campaign  number,   1884,  Watertown. 

070.       Only  Republican,  campaign   1888,  Watertown. 

070.       Kampeskan,   Campaigner,   Watertown,   1890. 

070.  Dakotian,  Yankton,  June  6,  1861.  First  paper  in  Yankton  and 
beginning  of  present  Press  and  Dakotan. 

070.  Press  and  Dakotan,  April  26,  1879,  and  May  1,  1879,  containing 
history  of  Yankton. 

Gazette,  Yankton,  October  20,   1899,  account  of  President  McKinley's 
visit   to   Yankton. 

070.       Yankton  County  Teacher,   May,   1891. 

070.  Canton  Advocate,  from  February  17,  and  March  3,  1881.  The  latter 
printed  on  a  thin  sheet  of  pink  poster  paper.  This  was  due  to  the 
great  snow  blockade  of  that  year. 

070.  Dell  Rapids  Exponent,  for,  August  14,  1879,  'March  26,  1881,  and 
April  2,  1881.  The  number  for  March  26  is  printed  on  9x12  book 
paper.  That  for  April  2  on  the  back  pf  fancy  wall  paper.  Due  to 
snow  blockade. 

070.  Egan  Express,  for  March  17,  1881,  printed  on  manilla  wrapping 
paper. 

070.  Flandreau,  Moody  County  Enterprise,  March  17,  1881,  on  manilla 
wrapping  paper.  Also  numbers  for  February  17,  March  10  and 
April  7. 

070.       Howard  Farmer,  April  29,  1882.    Vol.  1,  No.  1. 

070.  Huron  Huronite,  April  5,  1883.  Special  descriptive  number.  Con- 
tains bird's-eye  view  of  city. 

070.  Dakota  Leader,  Huron,  April  10,  1883.  Special  descriptive  number. 
B.  T.  Cressey,  editor. 

070.       Madison  Sentinel,  Mach  4,  1881,  printed  on  coarse  brown  paper. 

070.  Madison,  Lake  County  Leader,  March  26,  1881,  printed  on  ruled  letter 
paper.  Also  special  descriptive  number  for  January  1,  1881. 
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070.       Mitchell  Capitol,  March  24,  1881,  printed  on  manilla  wrapping  paper. 

070.  Sioux  Falls,  Pantagraph,  April  6  and  27,  1881,  with  accounts  of  th« 
great  flood. 

070.  Sioux  Falls  Times,  December  6,  1881,  with  account  of  hanging  of 
Egan. 

070.       Vermillion  Standard,  March  12,  1881,  with  full  account  of  flood. 

070.       Volga  Gazette,  April  8,  1881,  printed  on  manilla  paper. 

070.       Watertown,  Codington  County  Courier,  February  9,  1881,  on  manilla. 

070.  Watertown  News,  January  24,  and  February  7,  1881.  Special  descrip- 
tive edition.  S.  J.  Conklin,  editor. 

070.  Yankton  Press,  November  1,  1871,  with  contract  for  Dakota  Southern 
railroad. 

070.  Press  and  Dakotan,  April  7  and  14,  1881,  with  graphic  accounts  of 
great  flood. 

070.  Tankton  Herald,  March  5,  1881,  and  April  30,  1881,  the  latter  describ- 
ing the  flood. 

070.      BOUND    VOLUMES    OF    NEWSPAPERS    PUBLISHED    IN 
SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen, 

American,  daily 5    volumes    from    June    1906    to    July    1908 

American,  weekly 5    volumes    from    June    1904    to    July    1908 

Dakota  Farmer,  weekly. .      6  volumes  from  January  1903  to  July  1908 

News,  daily 11    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1903 

News,  weekly '5    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 

Democrat,  weekly f    volumes    from   March    1903    to   July    1908 

Alcester, 

Union,  weekly 6    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Alexandria, 

Herald,  weekly 4    volumes    from    July    1905    to    July    1908 

Journal,  weekly 6    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Alpena, 

Journal,  weekly 6  volumes  from  October  1903   to  July  1908 

Arlington, 

Sun,  weekly 6    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Armour, 

Chronicle-Tribune,  weekly     6    volumes    from    April    1903    to    July    1908 
Herald,  weekly 4  volumes  from  December  1905  to  July  1908 

Artesian, 

Commonwealth,  weekly. ..     1   volume   from  January   1905   to   Jan.    1908 

A«hton, 

Chronicle,  weekly 6  volumes  from  September  1903  to  July  1908 

Aurora, 

Times,  weekly 4  volumes  from  September  1903  to  July  1908' 

ATOU, 

Clarion,  weekly 2    volumes    from    July    1906    to    July    1908 

Belle  Fonrche, 

Bee,  weekly 4    volumes    from   March    1904    to    July    1908 

Bereaford, 

News,  weekly 1    volume    from    April    1904    to    June    1905 

Republic,  weekly 6    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Big   Stone, 

Headlight,  weekly 6    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Blunt, 

Advocate,  weekly 6   (Vol.  1,  2,  3)  and  May  1903  to  July  1908 

Boneateelf 

Gregory  Co.  News,  wk'y..     1    volume    from    April    1904    to    June    1905 

Bowdle, 

Pioneer,  weekly 4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 
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Bradley, 

Globe,  weekly 6  volumes  from  October  1903  to  July  1908 

Bridgewater, 

McCook  Co.  Dem.,  wk'y...      4    volumes    from    July    1904    to    July    1908 

Tribune,  weekly 5  volumes  from  May  1903  to  July  1908 

Britton, 

Marshall  Co.  Journal,  wk.     5  volumes  from  September  1903  to  July  1908 

Sentinel,  weekly 5  volumes  from  September  1903  to  July  1908 

Brooking**, 

Individual,  weekly 5    volumes    from    July    1903    to    July    1908 

Brookings  Co.  Press,  wk.  16  (Vols.  2,  6,  7);the  years  1879,  1884,  1886, 

1888  and  1903  to  July  1908. 

Daily  Press 1  volume  from  June  1886  to  September  188« 

Register 5  volumes  from  May  1903  to  July  1908 

Bruce, 

Herald,  weekly 5  volumes  from  June  1903  to  July  1908 

Bryant, 

Hamlin  Co.  News,  weekly     5    volumes    from    June    1903    to    July    1908 

Hamlin  Co.  Rep.,  weekly.  5  volumes  from  August  1903  to  July  1908 
CanUt*ta, 

Clipper,  weekly 3  volumes  from  July  1905  to  July  1908 

Canova, 

Herald,  weekly 5  volumes  from  May  1903  to  July  1908 

Canton, 

Advocate,  weekly 7  volumes  from  1876  to  1883. 

Dakota  Farmers'    Leader.      5  volumes  from  1903  to  1908. 

Sioux  Valley  Neijrs,  wk'ly  5  volumes  from  April  1903  to  July  1908 
Carthage, 

News,  weekly 5  volumes  from  September  1903  to  July  1908 

Centervllle, 

Chronicle,  weekly 5    volumes    from    April    1903    to    July    1908 

Journal,  weekly 5  volumes  from  April  1903  to  July  1908 

Central .  City, 

Register,  weekly 1  volume  from  July  1904  to  July  1905 

Chamberlain, 

Register,  weekly 3    volumes    from    July    1904    to    July    1908 

Missouri  Valley  Journal..  1  volume  from  July  1904  to  July  1908 
Chancellor, 

News,  weekly 2  volumes  from  April  1904  to  July  1906 

Claremont, 

Tribune,  weekly 2  volumes  from  May  1903  to  March  1905 

Clark, 

Pilot  Review,  weekly 4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 

Republican-Courier,  wk'ly  5  volumes  from  April  1903  to  July  1908 
Clear  Lake, 

Courier,  weekly 4    volumes    from    March    1904    to    July    1908 

Deuel  Co.  Advocate,  wk'ly  4  volumes  from  June  1904  to  July  1908 
Col  ma  11, 

Argus,  weekly 4  volumes  from  April  1904  to  July  1908 

Cuftter, 

Chronicle,  weekly 7  volumes  from  June  1900  to  July  1908 

Deadwood, 

Black  Hills  Review,  wk'ly     5    volumes    from    July    1903    to    July    1908 

Independent,  weekly 1    volume    from   January    1897    to   Jan.    1898 

Pioneer-Times,  daily 6  volumes  from  July  1902  to  July  1908 

Delmont, 

Record,  weekly 5  volumes  from  September  1903  to  July  1908 

Dell  Rapids, 

Times,  weekly 4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 
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DeSmet, 

News,  weekly 5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Kingsbury  Co.  Independent     1     volume     from    July     1906     to    July     1907 
Doland, 

Times-Record,  weekly....      5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 
Edgemont, 

Express,  weekly 4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 

Egan, 

Express,  weekly 4    volumes    from    March    1904    to    July    1908 

Elk  Point, 

Leader,  weekly 5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Union  Co.  Courier,  wk'ly.      5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 
Elkton, 

Record,  weekly 5  volumes  from  September  1903  to  July  1908 

Ethan, 

Enterprise,  weekly 4    volumes    from    March    1904    to    July    1908 

Estelline, 

Tribune,  weekly 5   volumes   from   October   1903    to   July   1908 

Bell,  weekly 2  volumes  from  August  1883  to  August  1885 

Eureka, 

Northwest  Blade,  wk'ly...     5    volumes    from    July    1903    to    July    1908 

Post,  weekly 6    volumes    from    May    1902    to    July    1908 

Evarts, 

State  Journal,  weekly....      1    volume    from    April    1904    to    June    1905 
Fairfax, 

Sun-Review,  weekly 2    volumes    from    April    1904    to    June    1906 

Fairview, 

Eagle,  weekly 3  volumes  from  November  1905  to  July  1908 

Faulkton, 

Advocate,  weekly 5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Faulk  Co.  Times,    wk'ly..    14  volumes  from  December  1881  to  Oct.  1894 

Republican-Record,    wk'ly     4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 
Flandreau, 

Enterprise,  weekly 5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Herald,  weekly 5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    June    1908 

Forest  City, 

Press,  weekly 5   volumes   from   October   1903   to   July   1908 

Fort  Pierre, 
,      Fairplay,  weekly 5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Signal,  Aveekly 3    volumes    from    June    1880    to    May    1883 

Sioux  Stock  Journal,    wk.     5     volumes    from    May    1303    'o    July    1908 

Stock  Growers  News,  wk.      2    volumes    from    July    1906    to    July    19C3 
Frankfort, 

News-Messenger,  weekly.      5    volumes    from    July    1903    to    July    1908 
Frederick, 

Free  Press,  weekly 5  volumes  from  September  1903  to  July  1908 

Freeman, 

Courier,    weekly 4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 

Gaun  Valley, 

Dakota  Chief,  weekly 5    volumes    from    July    1903    to    July    1908 

Gary, 

Interstate,    weekly 4    volumes    from    July    1903    to    July    1907 

Interstate  Junior  Christmas  Edition  for  1894. 
Garretson, 

News,  weekly 5    volumes    from    July    1903    to    July    1908 

News-Vindicator,  weekly.      1    volume     from     July    1904     to    July    1905 
Geddes, 

Charles  Mix  Co.  News,  wk.     5  volumes  from  October  1903   to  July  1908 

Record,  weekly 5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 
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Gayville, 

Observer,  weekly 1    volume    from    Nov.    1905    to    March    1906 

Gettysburg, 

Potter  Co.  News,  weekly.      5   volumes   from   October   1903   to  July   1908 
Groton, 

Independent,  weekly 5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Harrisburg, 

News,  weekly....": 1     volume     from    May     1904     to     May     1905 

Journal,  weekly 4    volumes    from    May    1904    to    July    1908 

Harrison, 

•  Globe,  weekly 3    volumes    from    Sept.    1903    to    June    1906 

Hart  lord. 

Herald,  weekly 5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Hazel, 

New  Era,  weekly 4  volumes  from  January  1904  to  July  1908 

Hays, 

Stanley  Co.  Homestead.  . .      3    volumes    from    July    1905    to    July    1908 
Hecla, 

Standard,  weekly 5   volumes   from   October   1903   to   July   1908 

Henry, 

Independent,  weekly 5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Herrled, 

Prairie-Picayune,  weekly.      4    volumes    from    July    1904    to    July    1908 
Hetland, 

New  Era,  weekly 4    volumes    from    March    1904    to    July    1908 

Highland, 

Herald,  weekly. 2    volumes    from    March    1906    to    July    190& 

High  mo  re, 

Herald,  weekly 4   volumes    from   March    1904    to    July    1908 

Hyde  Co.  Bulletin,  wk'ly.      4    volumes    from    April    1904    to  •  July    1908 
Hill  City, 

Harney  Peak  Mining  News     2    volumes    from    April    1904    to    June    1906 
Hitchcock, 

News,  weekly 2    volumes    from    April    1904    to    June    1906 

Hot    Springs, 

Star,  weekly 3    volumes    from    June    1904    to    June    1907 

Times-Herald,  weekly....      1    volume    from    April    1904    to    June    1905 

Miner  Co.  Democrat,  wk'ly     4    volumes    from    July    1904    to    July    1908 
Howard, 

Advance,  weekly 2    volumes    from    April    1904    to    Feb.    1906 

Spirit  of  Dakota,  weekly.     2    volumes    from    July    1903    to    June    1905 
Hudson, 

Hudsonite,  weekly 3    volumes    from    July    1905    to    July    1908 

Hurley, 

Turner  Co.  Herald,  wk'ly.  18  volumes  from  1885  to  1908. 
Huron, 

Beadle  Co.  Herald,  wk'ly.      5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Herald-Democrat,  weekly.     4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 

Huronite,  weekly 18  volumes  from  1881  to  1908. 

Journal-World,  weekly...      5    volumes    from    April    1903    to    July    1908 
Ipswich, 

Edmunds  Co.  Democrat...     1  volume  from  February  1905  to  July  1908 
Iroquols, 

Chief,  weekly 5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Java, 

Herald,  weekly 5  volumes  from  September  1903  to  July  1908 

Kenebec, 

Prairie  Sun,  weekly 5    volumes    from    July    1903    to    July    1908 
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Keystone, 

Recorder,  weekly  .........     4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 

Kimball, 

Graphic,  weekly  ..........     5    volumes    from    April    1903    to    July    1908 

Index,  weekly  ............      2    volumes    from    April    1903    to    June    1905 

Lake  Preston, 

Times,  weekly  ............     4    volumes    from    July    1904    to    July    1908 

Lead, 

Call,  daily  ................  28  volumes  from  1894   to  1908. 

Register,  weekly  .........      4    volumes    from    July    1906    to    July    1908 

Lebanon, 

Independent,  weekly.....      5  volumes  from  September  1903  to  July  19«8 

Leola, 

McPherson  Co.  Herald....      5  volumes  from  September  1903  to  July  1908 

Leslie, 

Pioneer  News,  weekly....      1    volume    from    June    1904    to    June    1905 

Menno, 

Hutchinson  Co.  Herald...      5    volumes    from    April    1903    to    J'uly    1908 

Milbank, 

Grant  Co.  News,  wk'ly.  .  .  3  volumes  from  Dec.  1905  to  July  1908 
Grant  Co.  Review,  wk'ly.  6  volumes  from  May  1902  to  July  1908 
Herald-Advance,  wk'ly.  .  .  3  volumes  from  May  1903  to  June  1906 

Madison, 

Leader,  daily  .............    10    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Outlook,  weekly  ..........      5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Sentinel,  daily  ............     8    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 

Sentinel,  weekly  ..........     4    volumes    from    June    1904    to    July    1908 

Signal,  weekly  ...........      1    volume     from    July     1905     to     July     1906 

Midland, 

Western  Star,  weekly  ____      3    volumes    from    June    1905    to    July    1908 

Miller, 

Gazette,  weekly  ..........      4    volumes    from    June    1904    to    July    1908 

Press,  weekly  ............      2    volumes    from    Dec.     1906    to    July    1908 

Sun,  weekly  ..............      5    volumes    from    April    1903    to    July    1908 

Mitchell, 

Capitol,  weekly  ...........     3    volumes    from    June    1903    to    June    1906 

Clarion,  weekly  ...........     4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 

Gazette,  weekly  ..........      1    volume    from    April    1906    to    July    1907 

RepubJican,  daily  .........     8  volumes  from  September  1903  to  July  1908 

Montrose, 

Herald,  weekly  ...........     3    volumes    from    July    1905    to    July    1908 

Murdo, 

Coyote,  weekly  ...........      4  volumes  from  January  1904  to  July  1908 

Pioneer,  weekly  ..........      4  volumes   from  January  1904  to  July  1908 

New  York, 

Tribune,  weekly  ..........      1   volume   from   October   1907    to   Feb.    1908 

North  ville, 

Journal,  weekly  ..........      4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 

Oacoma, 

Gazette-Leader,  weekly.  ..  4  volumes  from  April  1904  to  July  1908 
Lyman  Co.  Argus,  wk'ly..  2  volumes  from  April  1904  to  July  1908 

Okobojo, 

Times,  weekly  ............      4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 

Oldham, 

Register,  weekly  .........      4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 

Olivet, 

Leader,  weekly  .......  ;...     4    volumes    from    March    1904    to    July    1908 

Onida, 

Watchman,  weekly  .......      4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 
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Orient, 

Argus,  weekly 4    volumes    from    March    1904    to   July    1908 

Parker, 

King's  Press  Leader,  wk.  5   volumes   from  August   1903    to   July   1908 

Parkston, 

Advance,  weekly 5  volumes  from  September  1903  to  July  1908 

Peever, 

Pilot,  weekly 4    volumes    from    July    1904    to    July    1908 

Phillip, 

Bad  River  News,  wk'ly...  2    volumes    from    Nov.    1906    to    July    1908 

Pierre, 

Capitol-Journal,  daily. ...  20  volumes  from  September  1898  to  July  1908 
Capitol-Journal,  weekly...     2    volumes    from    July    1903    to    July    1905 

Journal,  weekly 4  volumes  from  1890  to  1894. 

New  Era,  weekly 1  volume  from  1907  to   1908. 

Rustler,  weekly 12  volumes  from  January  1892  to  1904. 

State  Register,  weekly...  1  volume  from  1900  to  1901. 

Free  Press,     weekly 

Pierpont, 

Signal,  weekly 4    volumes    from    March    1904    to    July    1908 

Plankinton, 

South  Dakota  Mail,  wk'ly  5    volumes    from    July    1903    to    July    1908 

Platte, 

Epitome,  weekly 4   volumes   from   August   1904  -to   July   1908 

Presho, 

Lyman  Co.  Settler,  wk'ly.  2    volumes    from    July    1906    to    July    1908 

Lyman  Co.  Republican....  4    volumes    from    July    1904    to    July    1908 

Queen .  City, 

Mail,  weekly 2  volumes  from  September  1903  to  June  1905 

Rapid  City, 

Black  Hills  Journal,  wk..  15    volumes    from    1878-85;    1890-94;    1903-07 
Black  Hills  Journal,  daily  44  volumes  from  1886  to  1908. 

World,  weekly 1     volume     from    May     1901     to    May     1902 

White  Ribbon  Journal....  9  volumes  from  January  1896  to  June  1905 

Redfleld, 

Journal-Observer,  wk'ly..  5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Press,  weekly 5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Reliance, 

Item,  weekly 4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 

Lyman  Co.  Record,  wk'ly.  5   volumes   from   August   1903   to   July   1908 

Salem, 

Pioneer-Register,  weekly.  4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 

Special,  weekly 5    volumes    from    July    1903    to    July    1908 

San  Francisco, 

Call,  weekly 1    volume    from    Nov.    1907    to    March    1908 

Scotland, 

Citizen,  weekly 5  volumes  from  October  1903  to  July  1908 

Journal,  weekly 4    volumes    from    June    1904    to    July    1908 

Selby, 

Walworth  Co.  Record,  wk  4    volumes    from    July    1904    to    July    1908 

Slonx  Falls, 

Argus-Leader,  daily 10    volumes    from    Nov.    1903    to    July    1908 

Argus-Leader,  weekly. ...  4    volumes    from    Nov.    1904    to    July    1908 

Cataract,  weekly 2  volumes  from  1904  to  1906. 

Critic   (Soo)   weekly 5  volumes   from  October   1903   to  July   1908 

Fremad,  weekly 5  volumes  from  September  1903  to  July  1908 

Journal,  weekly 4    volumes    from    July    1904    to    July    1908 

Nachrichten-Herold,  wk'ly     8    volumes    from    July    1902    to    July    1908 

Press,  daily 4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 

State  Forum,  weekly 4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 
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Seneca, 

Journal,  weekly 5    volumes    from    Dec.    1902    to    July    1908 

Sioux  City, 

Journal,  daily 4    volumes    from    July    1904    to    July    1908 

Tribune,  daily 5    volumes    from    Nov.    1903    to    July    1908 

Staseton, 

Courant,  weekly •    4  volumes  from  February  1904  to  July  1908 

Posten,  weekly 3    volumes    from    Dec.    1904    to    July    1908 

Roberts  Co.  Banner,  wk'ly     5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 
Standard,  weekly 3    volumes    from    Dec.     1904    to    July    1908 

Springfield, 

Times,    weekly 3    volumes    from    March    1905    to    July    1908 

Southshore, 

Republican,  weekly 5   volumes   from  October   1903   to   July   1908 

Stur&is, 

Advertiser,  weekly 5  volumes  from  1887  to  1891. 

Summit, 

Signal,  weekly 3    volumes    from    July    1905    to    July    1908 

Terry, 

Bald  Mountain  News,  wk.     3    volumes    from    March    1899    to    July    1901 
News-Record,  weekly 5   volumes   from   October   1903   to   July   190S 

Toronto, 

Herald,  weekly 4    volumes    from .  April    1904    to    July    19o8 

Trlpp, 

Leader,  weekly 1   volume   from  October   1903    to   July   1904 

Tyndall, 

Tribune,  weekly 4  volumes  from  September  1904  to  July  1908 

Register,  weekly 5  volumes  from  September  1903  to  July  1908 

Veblen, 

Advance,  weekly 4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1907 

Vermillion, 

Dakota-Republican,  wk'ly     5    volumes    from    July    1903    to    July    1908 

Plain  Talk,  weekly 5    volumes    from    July    1903    to    July    1908 

Volante,  weekly 21    volumes    from    November    1887    to    1908 

Vlborgr, 

Enterprise,  weekly 4    volumes    from    June    1904    to    July    1908 

Vivian, 

Wave,  weekly 4    volumes    from    July    1906    to    July    1908 

Volga, 

Tribune,  weekly 4  volumes  from  September  1904  to  July  1908 

Volin, 

Times.weekly 4  volumes  from  September  1904  to  July  1908 

Wagner, 

Charles  Mix  Co.  New  Era     4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 

Wakonda, 

Monitor,  weekly 5    volumes    from    April    1903    to    July    1908 

Watertown, 

Herald,  weekly 5    volumes    from    Ma,y    1903    to    July    1908 

Public  Opinion,  daily 10  volumes   from  January  1903  to  July  1908 

Times.weekly 5    volumes    from    July    1903    to    July    1908 

Wanbay, 

Clipper,  weekly 5   volumes   from  October   1903   to  July   1908 

Webster, 

Reporter  &  Farmer,  wk'ly     5    volumes    from    July    1903    to    July    1908 

Star,  weekly 1    volume    from    June    1904    to    June    1905 

World,  weekly 5  volumes  from  September  1903  to  July  1908 

WesSinprton  Springs, 

Dakota  Sieve,  weekly 3    volumes    from    May    1903    to    June    1908 

Jerauld  Co.  Review,  wk'ly     2    volumes    from    July    1906    to    July    1908 
True  Republican,  weekly.      5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 
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Wentworth, 

Enterprise,  weekly 4   volumes   from   August   1904   to   June   1908 

Westover, 

Wave,  weekly 1    volume    from    April    1904    to    June    1905 

Wheeler, 

Courier,  weekly 3   volumes   from  October   1903   to  June   1906 

White, 

Chief,  weekly 10  volumes  from  1891  to  1901. 

White  Lake, 

Aurora  Co.  Standard,  wk.      5   volumes   from  October   1903   to  July   1908 
Wave,  weekly 4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 

White  River, 

Journal,  weekly 2   volumes   from   August    1906   to   July   1908 

White  Rock, 

Journal,  weekly 4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1908 

\\ill.."    Lake, 

News,  weekly 5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Wilmot, 

Reporter,  weekly 4    volumes    from    March    1904    to   July    1908 

Roberts  Co.  Republican...     4    volumes    from    April    1904    to    July    1907 

Winfred, 

Dispatch,  weekly 3    volumes    from    June    1905    to    July    1908 

Woonsocket, 

News,  weekly 3    volumes    from    July    1905    to    July    1908 

Sanborn  Co.  Herald,  wk'ly     5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 
Times,  weekly 2  volumes  from  September  1906  to  July  1908 

Worthing, 

Enterprise,  weekly 5   volumes   from  October   1903   to  July   1908 

Yankton, 

Freie  Presse,  weekly 5    volumes    from    May    1903    to    July    1908 

Dakota  Herald,  weekly. ..      1    volume    from    Sept.    1900    to    Sept.    1901 
Dakota  Herald,  semi-wk..     4    volumes    from    July    1904    to    July    1908 
Press  &  Dakotan,  daily...   66  volumes  from  1875  to  1908. 
Press  &  Dakotan    Gazette     5  volumes  from  September  1903  to  July  1908 

100.    PHILOSOPHY. 

104.  Hamilton,  J.  R.  "Know  Thyself."  A  philosophical  essay  on  the 
perfect  man.  Paper,  38  pages.  Dr.  Hamilton,  a  former  resident  of 
Sioux  Falls,  wrote  the  treatise  while  residing  there  in  1901.  Printed 
by  H.  C.  Sessions. 

104.  Logan,  John  D.,  Phd.  Professor  English  and  Philosophy,  University 
of  South  Dakota,  1899-1902.  Absolute  as  Ethical  Postulate. 
Aristotelian  Teleology.  Fixity  of  Character.  Plato's  Literary 
Method  as  Method  of  Philosophy.  A  series  of  philosophical  essays, 
written  for  the  Philosophical  Review  and  the  Western  Philosophical 
Association. 

122.  Warner,  Frances  L.,  of  Philip.  Our  Invisible  Supply,  being  a  series 
personal  letters  to  students,  detailing  methods  of  demonstrating 
health,  wealth  and  every  form  of  attainment.  Cloth,  177  pp. 

177.7  Hand,  George  H.,  acting  governor,  letter  to  George  E.  Atwater  re- 
lating to  relief  of  sufferers  from  flood  of  1881. 

177.7  Mellette,  Gov.  Arthur  C.  Statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
fund  for  relief  of  drouth  sufferers,  1890. 

177.7     Christian  Endeavor  Rest,   Fort  Pierre.     Origin,  history  and  purpose, 

178.       Temperance. 

Robinson,  Doane.  Suggestion  for  amendment  to  constitution  pro- 
viding for  the  Gottenburg  Method.  Leaflet,  1892.  Petitions  to 
Sioux  Falls  constitutional  convention  of  1883  asking  for  prohibi- 
tional  provision.  .  Lincoln,  Abraham.  His  teetotalism.  Reward  of- 
fered for  evidence  against.  Leaflet. 
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179.6  Tilly  Hooper.  Tribute  to  her  heroism  and  death  in  attempting  to 
save  Inmates  of  dormitory  at  Plankinton  reform  school,  burned  in 
1897.  Minnie  Graves  Scott. 

179.6  Duff,   Dr.   John.     Memorandum   relating  to   medal   presented   him   for 
heroically    rescuing    Col.    Porter. 

193.7  Droppers,   Dr.   Garrett.      President   South   Dakota  University,    1899   to 

1906.  Biographical    sketch    of   and    translation    of   the    philosophical 
works  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer,    1881. 

20O.      RELIGION. 

220.7  Abbott,    C.    L.      The   Higher   Criticism,   an    essay   by   Mr.    Abbott,    of 
Estelline.      Paper,    25    pp. 

286.       Baptist  church. 

286.78  History    of    the    Baptist    Church    in    South    Dakota,    by    Thomas    M. 

Shanafelt,   D.   D.      8   vo.     Cloth.   Ills.   273   pp. 
286.784  Baptist    History   of   North   Dakota,    by   Thomas   M.    Shanafelt,    D.    D. 

8  \»o.  Paper.  Ills.   42  pp. 
286.       Proceedings    of    the    Baptist    Convention    of    South    Dakota,    1872    to 

1907.  Numbers  from  1872  to  1906  bound  in  two  volumes. 

286.783  Baptist    Missionary    Work    in    South    Dakota.      An    article    by    Dr. 

Shannfelt,  in  Baptist  Home  Mission  Monthly,  November,  1899. 
286.       South  Dakota  Baptist  Bulletin.     Monthly,  magazine  printed  at  Sioux 

Falls.     Established  December,   1906. 

286.        Mission  Field  at  Your  Own  Door.     Leaflet,  by  Rev.  W.  C.  King,  1907. 
286.1     Souvenir    Book    of    the    State    Baptist    Convention    at    Deadwood    in 

1907.      Illuminated. 
282.       Blackburn,  Dr.  William  M.     "History  of  the  Christian  Church."  8  vo. 

Cloth,  1879.     719  pp. 
204.       Blackburn,  Dr.  William  M.     "The  Godly  Life  and  Doctrine."     Paper, 

22    pp. 

252.8  Chalmers,     James,     sometime     president    of    the    State    Agricultural 
College,  Brookings.     "Bible  Emblems  and  Oriental  Imagery."     8  vo. 
Cloth,    195   pp. 

282.  Catholic  Church.  O'Gorman,  Thomas.  Bishop  of  Sioux  Falls.  "A 
History  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,"  1895. 
8  vo.  Cloth.  515  pp. 

282.783  History  of  St.  Thomas  Catholic  Church,  DeSmet,  Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan. 
8  vo.  20  pp. 

History   and   Manual   of   St.   Michael's   Catholic   Church,   Sioux   Falls, 
Rev.  W.  V.  Nolan. 

First   Bishopric   in   Dakota,   by  Bishop   O'Gorman,   manuscript. 
Stariha,  John,  Rt.  Rev.    Account  of  his  installation  as  Bishop  of  Lead. 

266.  Congregational  Church.  Beadle,  Dr.  W.  H.  H.  "Congregationalism 
and  Civic  Growth."  An  essay,  manuscript. 

Thrall,  Dr.  Herbert  W.     "Caring  for  a  State   in  Its  Infancy."     Brief 
history  of  Congregational  work  in   Dakota."      12   pp. 
Thrall,   Dr.   Herbert  W.      '"'New  Movement   in   South   Dakota."     Illus- 
trated   reprint    from    Home    Missionary    Proceedings    of    the    General 
Association  from  24  to  34  sessions  inclusive. 

285.8     Congregational   Bulletin,   Ipswich,   February,   1905. 

268.  Daley,  Rev.  Charles  M.  "Observance  of  Decision  Day."  Leaflet, 
January,  1905. 

267.613  Daley,  Rev.  Charles  M.  "Responsibility  of  Christian  Endeavorers." 
An  address.  12  mo.  Paper,  1895.  24  pp. 

220.8  Gault,  Dr.  Franklin  B.  President  State  University.  "Should  Bible 
Courses  be  Given  in  State  Universities?"  A  brief,  presented  to  the 
National  Association  of  University  presidents  in  Washington,  1907. 

262.15  Davies,  Rev.  James.  "Evangelism"  and  "A  Greeting,"  by  Mr.  Davies, 
an  Evangelist  of  Yankton. 
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264.03  Hare,  William  Hobert,  Bishop  of  Dakota.  English  and  Dakota 
(Sioux)  Service  Book,  1889.  Full  leather.  8  vo.  135  folios. 

266.       Hare,  Rev.  William  Hobert,  Bishop  of  Dakota.     Annual  address,  1903. 

252.  Holp,  Rev.  Philip  E.  Pastor  First  Congregational  Church,  Sioux 
Falls,  1887.  Cloth.  8  vo.  220  pp.  "Golden  Age  and  Other  Sermons." 
Holp,  Rev.  Phillip  E.  "Tobacco."  A  sermon. 

287.       Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

287.6783  Directory  of  the  Methodist  Church  for  the  Dakota  Conference,  1888. 

287.6  Beginning  of  Methodism  in  South  Dakota,  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Jenkins,  of 
Sioux  Falls,,  clipped  from  South  Dakota  Visitor.     Proceedings  of  th« 
Dakota  Conference,  1881  to  1897  complete.     Souvenir  of  the  Dedication 
of  New  Church   at   Mitchell,    1908.      Rev.   H.    S.   Wilkinson.      Contains 
roster    of    membership.         The    Visitor,    for    May,    1899.      A    monthly 
magazine  published  in  Mitchell,  by  Rev.  W.   I.  Graham.     The  Pierr* 
Methodist,  for  April,  1903,  published  by  Rev.  G.  T.  Notson. 

287.  Free  Methodist  Church.  Letter  giving  facts  and  statistics  by  Rev. 
W.  N.  Coffee,  of  Wessington  Springs,  1902. 

289.7  Mennonites.      Brief   history   of   Mennonites    in    South   Dakota,    by   Dr. 
A.  A.  Wipf,  of  Freeman.     Clipped  from  newspaper. 

266.8  Missions.     Collins,   Miss   Mary,   missionary   to   Sioux   of  Grand   River, 
the  following  leaflets:     How  I  became  a  Missionary;  The  Training  of 
the  Indian  Child;  Our  Missionary  Letter;   Tate-Ohne-Mani-Win    (She 
walks  with  the  wind);  What  Can  We  Do;  Out  of  Debt;  Thirty  Years 
With  the- Indians;  The  Plea  of  the  Indian. 

Missionary  work  among  the  Sioux,  by  Mrs.  Thomas  L  Riggs,  of  Oahe. 
A  brief  history  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Riggs  and  Oane  Mission,  1902. 
Manuscript. 

Two  historic  Missions,  by  R.  J.  Cresswell,  being  the  story  of  the 
Pond  Mission  in  Minnesota,  and  Goodwill  Mission  at  Slsseton  Agency, 
South  Dakota.  Clipped  from  Minneapolis  Journal. 

261.  List  of  subscriptions  to  fund  for  purchasing  and  preserving  the 
Brownearth  Indian  Church,  in  Stockholm  township,  Grant  county. 
Clipped  from  Grant  County  Review. 

280.  Proceedings  of  Joint  .Meeting  of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
Sioux  at  Santee,  Nebraska,  September  20,  1902. 

220.59  Hall,  C.  L.  Scripture  texts  and  hymns  in  Gros  Ventre  language. 
"Dakota  Wowapi  Wakan."  The  Holy  Bible  in  the  Sioux  language, 
translated  by  Drs.  Riggs  and  Williamson.  First  edition,  1842.  Pre- 
sented by  Dr.  John  P.  Williamson.  The  same,  new  and  enlarged 
edition. 

"Woospe  Itakihna."     Precept  upon  Precept,  by  Dr.  S.  R.  Riggs,  being 
Bible  stories  in  the  Sioux  tongue.     1893.     Cloth,  8  vo.  180  pages. 
285.       Presbyterian  Church. 

285.178  History  of  Dakota  Presbytery,  from  1844  to  1890,  by  John  B. 
Renville. 

Letters  and  sketches  relating  to  the  first  Presbyterian  meetings  held 
in  Vermillion,  1860,  and  church  organized  there,  and  house  of  worship 
erected.     C.   D.   Martin,   John   W.   Boyle,   Franklin   Taylor. 
History  of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Salem,  South  Dakota.     Clipped 
from  Salem  Special. 

285.17  Presbyterian  Chronicle,  published  at  Scotland,  by  Rev.  H.  P.  Corson. 
Bound  flies,  1881,  1882,  1883  and  1884. 

Presbyterian  Church  Bulletins,  Woonsocket,  from  October,  1902,  to 
October,  1903.  Monthly  organ  of  local  church,  published  by  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Richardson. 

285.173  Minutes  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod,  for  1885,  1901,  1902,  1903  and  1904. 

173.  The  Heresy  trial  of  Dr.  Charles  A,  Briggs,  annotated  in  pencil,  by  Dr. 
William  M.  Blackburn. 

268.       Proceedings  State  Sunday  School  Convention,  1907. 

252.6     Thanksgiving  proclamations,   1903,    1904   and    1905. 

244.  Press  comments  upon  Hagar.  A  biblical  poem  by  Rollin  J.  Wells,  of 
Sioux  Falls. 
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238.4     Todd,  Dr.  J.  E.     "Shall  Creed  be  Restated?"     An  address. 

26S,       Robinson,    Doane.       Preparation    of    Sunday    School    Teachers.      An 

address,   manuscript. 

"Jesus  in  Prophecy."     The  texts  prophetic  of  Jesus  and  the  fulfillment 

of    each    prophecy,    alternately.      Leaflet. 

"The    Divine    Wooing."      Story    of    the    relations    between    Jesus    and 

Mary  of  Bethany.      Manuscript. 

"Lebeeas"    and    the    "Calling    of    Mathew."      Versified    story    of    Jesus 

and  the   Disciples.      Manuscript. 

300.      SOCIOLOGY. 

892.1  Burt,   George  K.,   South   Shore,   S.   D.      Legend   of   Punished  Woman's 
Lake.     An  Indian  legend  told  to  Henry  S.  Volkmar,  of  Milbank,  and 
first   published   in   Grant  County   Review.      Reprinted  and   elaborated 
by  Mr.  Burt.     Paper.  8  vo.  36  pp. 

331.  Davenport,  Herbert  J.  Former  principal  Sioux  Falls  schools.  "Out- 
lines of  Elementary  Economics."  Cloth,  12  mo.  280  pp. 

147.02  Egan,    George   W.      Address    to   jury   in   case    of   State    vs.    Kaufman. 
Illustrated    with    likeness    of    Egan    and    Mrs.    Kaufman    and    Agnes 
Polreis. 

120.4  "Farmer  in  Politics."  Annonymous.  A  campaign  story  used  in  1900. 
Published  by  National  Republican  ticket.  Persons  and  incidents  all 
from  South  Dakota. 

320.4  Garland,  Hamlin    then  of  Ordway,  South  Dakota,   1890.     An  essay  on 
Socialism.     Paper.  8  vo.  27  pp. 

347.6  Goodner,  Ivan  W.     A  Thesis  on  Powers   of  the   Courts  to  Mandamus 
the  Governor  of  a  State. 

153.998  Hagerty,  Frank  H.  Immigration  Commissioner,  1890.  "Fatiske 
Oplysninger  om  Syd  Dakota."  (True  Facts  about  South  Dakota.) 
An  immigration  pamphlet  in  the  Norske  language. 

347.06  Haney,  Dick.  Presiding  Judge  Supreme  Court.  "Machine  Methods  of 
Making  and  Administering  Law."  An  address  delivered  before  th« 
State  Bar  Association,  1899. 

345.42  Houghton,  George  L.  "A  History  of  Gross  Corruptions,"  or  "Ap- 
pealed Cases."  A  tale  of  alleged  injustice  in  the  Dakota  Courts. 

396.2  King,  Delia  R.  "Thoughts  of  a  Thoughtful  Woman."  Essays  on  the 
righ's  of  women. 

882.5  Loucks,  II.  L.     1895,  "The  New  Monetary  System."     An  argument  for 
the  "Sub-Treasury  Plan."     Paper.  8  vo.  153  pp. 

885.  Loucks,  H.  L.  1893,  "Government  Ownership  of  Railroads  and  Tele- 
graph." Paper.  8  vo.  122  pp. 

320.4  Lypn,  Will  H.  "The  People's  Problem."  A  treatise  upon  the  nation- 
alization of  property.  Sioux  Falls,  1885.  12  mo.  166  pp.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  books  from  a  Dakota  author. 

840.783  Melville,  Americus  B.,  of  Huron  bar.  "The  Dakota  Justice,  Civil  and 
Criminal."  A  manual  of  practice  in  justices'  courts.  Sheep,  8  vo. 
681  pp. 

340.783  DeLand,  Charles  E.  "Trial  Practice  and  Appellate  Procedure."  A 
manual  for  lawyers'  use.  Sheep.  8  vo.  581  pp. 

345.22  DeLand,  Charles  E.  "Annotated  Incorporation  Laws  of  South  Da- 
kota," embracing  judicial  procedure  for  and  against  domestic  and 
foreign  corporations.  Paper.  8  vo.  54  pp. 

833.7  Moody,  Gideon  C.     "Irrigation  and  Withdrawal  of  Public  Lands."     A 
speech  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  1890. 

837.3  Moody,  Gideon  C.     "Tariff  for  Protection  of  American  Industries."     A 
speech  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate,  1890. 

820.4  Pettigrew,  Richard  F.     "The  Editor  in  Politics."     An  address  at  th« 
editorial  banquet,  Sioux  Falls,   1895. 

320.4     Reese,    J.    B.     (Rev.)     "Christianity    in    our    Democracy."      A    college 

oration,    1899. 
320.4     Rodee,  H.  A.     "A  Prairie  Patriot."     A  campaign  book  in  the  interest 

of  Populism,   1900.     Paper.   8  vo.   287   pp. 
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898.2  Zitkala-Sa.     "Old  Indian   Legends   Retold."  Zitkala-Sa  Black  Bird   is 
a  South  Dakota  Sioux  girl.     Cloth.     8  vo.     165  pp. 

885.       Sweet,  E,  T.     Senator  from  Hutchinson  county,  1897-1901.     "Railroad 

Legislation."     Being  a  history  of  railroad  enactments.     Paper.   8  vo. 

50  pp. 
310.783   Census   of  South   Dakota,    1895,   compiled   by   S.    A.   Wheeler,   Labor 

Commissioner.     Paper.    8   vo.    71   pp. 
310.783  Census  of  South  Dakota,  1905,  compiled  by  Doane  Robinson.     Cloth, 

575  pp. 
320.783  Ross,    John    A.      Civil    Government   of    South    Dakota.      Cloth.    8    vo. 

212   pp. 
321.       Smith,    George    M.    and    Clark    M.    Young.      "The    State    and    Nation." 

Civil  Government     Cloth,  12  mo.     116  pp. 

353.3  Person,  Robert  S.,  of  Howard.     "Annual  Report  of  Auditor  of  Interior 
Department,   1903."     Compiled  by  Mr.   Person. 

337.       Robinson,   Doane.     Charts   illustrating   the   tariff  question.      Mss. 
332.       Robinson,   Doane.      "The   Free   Copper  Club."     A   political   burlesque, 

1905,  and  newspaper  comment  thereon. 
379.12  Beadle,   W.    H.    H.      The   School   lands    in    1880.      Correspondence   with 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office.     Mss. 

329.06  Hand   Book   for  Voters.      In    interest   of  Governor   Crawford's   candi- 
dacy for  United  States  Senate,  also  other  material  relating  to  cam- 
paign of  1908. 

329.08  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Political  Items  relating  to  Hughes  county 
and  Pierre. 

345.7  Crow  Dog  vs.   the  United  States.     The  papers  on  appeal  of  the  case 
of  Crow  Dog,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Spotted  Tail.     A.  J.  Plow- 
man,   attorney   for   Crow    Dog. 

345.7     Brief  and  Argument,   in  case  of  South  Dakota  against  Margaret  W. 

Mellette,  involving  the  estate  of  Governor  Mellette. 

345.7  Petition  in  case  of  Board  of  Education,  Pierre,  against  Hector  Mc- 
Lean, involving  legality  of  certain  bonds  issued  for  capital  loca- 

tion'purposes.     John  A.  Holmes,  attorney. 
328.7835  Standing  Rules  of  the  second  Session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature, 

1862.      Paper.      29    pp. 
345.22  Report  of  Judges  Peter  C.  Shannon,  Granville;  G.  Bennett  and  Bartlett 

Tripp,  commission  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws  of  Dakota  Territory, 

1876.     Report  written  by  Gen.  W.  H.  H.  Beadle.     Paper.  8  vo.  77  pp. 
336.29  Report   of  Granville   G.   Bennett,   George   H.    Hand   and   E.    P.    Wells, 

Tax  Commissioners,  to  Gov.  Gilbert  A.  Pierce,  1885.     Paper.     13  pp. 
342.78(61   Constitutional  Convention   of   1883.      Rules   and   Order   of  Business. 

Official  Copy  of  Constitution  of  1883. 
342.78  Constitutional  Convention  of  1885.     Journal  of  Proceedings.     Debates 

of  Constitutional   Convention   of   1885.     Official  Copy  Constitution   of 

1885. 
342.78  Constitutional  Convention  of  1889. 

Journal  of  Proceedings. 

Debates  of. 

Official  copy  of  Constitution. 
328.       Griffith,  Elmer,  Prof.,  History  Yankton  College.     Thesis  on  Election 

of  Congressmen  at  large. 

329.01  Robinson,  Doane.     Early  editorial  proposing  Benjamin  Harrison   for 
president. 

347.2  Central   New   York    Free   Homestead   Association.      A   prospectus    by 
James  S.  Foster  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  the  New  York  Colony 
in  Dakota  territory,   1864. 

347.  Orders  admitting  to  legal  practice.  Peter  C.  Shannon,  John  L.  Pen- 
nington,  A.  F.  Burleigh,  L.  B.  French,  R.  B.  Tripp,  Robert  Dollard, 
and  many  other  prominent  Dakota  lawyers. 
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353.       Legislative  and  Judicial  Directory,  1889-1893. 

347.91  Burleigh  vs.   Armstrong.     Contested   election   case,    1870. 

347.91  James  River  Milldam  case.     Wenzlaff  vs.   Olson. 

312.  Dictionary  of  Pierre,  1906. 

325.     -  Dulap,  Lauren,  Book  of  Immigration  statistics,  1886. 

313.  Crop   figures   for   1892. 

312.       Norwegians  and  Swedes,  1902.     Immigration  document. 
353.9     Reports  of  Governors  of  Dakota  Territory. 

William  A.   Howard,   1878,   1879. 
„     Nehemiah  G.  Ordway,  1880,  1883. 

Gilbert  A.   Pierce,    1884,    1885,    1886. 

Louis  K.  Church,  1887,  1888. 

Arthur  C.   Mellette,   1889. 
353.9     Messages  of  Governors  of  South  Dakota. 

Arthur  C.  Mellette,   1889,  1890,  1891,  1893. 

First  Thanksgiving  proclamation,   1889. 

Charles  H.   Sheldon,   1893,   1895,   1897. 

Andrew  E.  Lee,  1897. 

Charles  N.  Herreid,  1901,   1903,  1905. 

Selected  veto  messages,  1901  and  1905. 

Samuel  H.  Elrod,  1905,  1907. 

Coe   I.   Crawford,   1907. 
328,7831  Council  Journals,  Dakota  Territory. 

1862,    1863,    3864,    1865,    1866,    1867,    1868,    1869,    1870,    1871,    1872,    1873, 
1885,  1887,  1889. 
328.7831   House   Journal,   Dakota  Territory. 

1862,  1863,  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867,  1868,  1869  1870,  1871,  1885,  1887,  1889. 
328.783  Senate  Journals,  South  Dakota. 

1890,   1891,  1893,   1895,  1897,  1899,   1901,   1903,  1905,   1907. 
328.783     House  Journals,  South  Dakota. 

1890,   1891,  1893,   1895,   1897,   1899,   1901,   1903,  1905,   1907. 
328.78  Long's  Legislative  Hand  Book,   Dakota  Territory,   1889   . 

Jones'  Legislative  Hand  Book,  1901,  by  Gershom  Jones. 

South     Dakota     Legislative     Hand     Book,     1903,     1905,     1907,     pocket 

editions. 

328.783  South  Dakota  Blue  Books,  1903,  1905  and  1907. 
342.12  Laws  of  Dakota  Territory,  complete  from  first   session,   1862,   to   last 

session,  1889,  inclusive. 
342.12  Laws    of    South    Dakota,    complete    from    first    session,    1890,    to    last 

session,  1907,  inclusive. 
345.22  Revised   Laws,   Dakota'  Territory,    1877,   by   Peter   C.   Shannon,    Gran- 

ville,  G.  Bennett,  and  Bartlett  Tripp. 

Levisees'  Code  1884,  by  A.  B.  a.nd  L.  Levisee. 

Compiled  laws  of  1887,  by  Ernest  W.  Caldwell  and  Charles  H.  Price. 

Grantham's   Codes   of   South   Dakota,    1899,    Edward   L.    Grantham,    of 

Custer,  annotated,  2  volumes. 

Revised    Codes    of    South    Dakota,     1903,    Bartlett    Tripp,    Gideon    C. 

Moody  and   James   Brown,   annotated. 

•  345.32  Aid  to  the  Code,  by  Jones  and  Mathews,  of  the  Sioux  Falls  Bar. 
345.22  DeLard,  Charles  E.     Annotated  General  Incorporation  Laws  of  South 

Dakota. 
345.22  Booth,  Walter  S.     Township  Manual  for  South  Dakota. 

Booth,  Walter  S.     Highway  Manual  for  South  Dakota, 
345.22  Coursey,  O.  W.     Legal  Guide  to  South   Dakota  School  Laws. 
345.22  Shober,  Howard  C.     Annotated  Insurance  Laws  of  South   Dakota. 
345.43  Supreme  Court  Reports. 

Dakota  Territory,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.     All  complete. 

South  Dakota,  from  organization  of  court  in  1890  to  date.     20  volumes. 
342.62  Tilton,    Horace    G.      Index  pigest    to    Supreme    Court    Cases    to    1897. 
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345.62  DeLand,     Charles     E.       Apnotated     Rules     of    Supreme     Court,     1896. 

Rules  of  Supreme  Court  of  Dakota  Territory.  1879. 
145.62  Calendars   of  Supreme' Court,   1890,   1891,   1892,   1893,   1894,   1895,   1896, 

1897,   1898,   1899,   1900,   1901,   1902,   1903,   1904,   1905,   1906,   1907,   1908. 
153.9     Reports  of  Officers  and  Boards  of  Dakota  Territory. 

First  Annual  Auditor's  Report,  Justus  Townsend,   1863-4. 

Auditor's  reports,  1883,   1884,   1885,   1886,   1887,   1888,   1889. 

Treasurer's  reports,  1883,  1884,  1888,  1889. 

Surveyor   General's   reports,   1879. 

Commissioner  of  Immigration,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1873,  1874,  1885,  1886, 

1887,  1888,    1890. 

Adjutant  General's  report,   1887,   1888,   1889. 

Public  Examiner,  1878,  1888,  1889. 

Railroad  Commissioner's,  1885,  1886,   1887,   1888,   1889. 

Board  of  Agriculture,   1S85. 

School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  1885,  1886,  188.7,  1888,  1889. 

Yankton  Hospital   for  Insane.   1881,   1882,   1883,   1884,   1885,   1886,   1887, 

1888,  1889. 

Penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls,   1883,   1884,   1885,   1886,   1889. 

Department  of  Public   Instruction,   1882,    1883,   1884,   1885,    1886.   1887, 

1888. 

School  Laws,  compiled  by  General  Beadle,  1885. 

School  Law,  by  W.  E.  Caton,  1874,   1875,  1876. 

School  Law,  Officers  and  Statistics,   1881. 

Public    School    Exhibit,    1885. 

Circulars  issued  by  Board  of  Education  1887,  1888,  1889. 

Course  of  Study  in  Public  Schools  of  Dakota,  1888. 

353.978  Reports  of  Public  Officers  and  Boards  in  South  Dakota. 
Report  of  Treasurers,  1889,  1890. 
Adjutant  General,   1892. 
Soldiers'  Home,   1889,   1890. 
Women's  Investigating  Committee,  1890. 
Charities   and  Corrections,    1889,    1890,    1893,    1894,    1897,    1898. 

353.978  Report  of  Public  Examiner  on  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  1888. 

361.7     Report  on  Children's  Home,  Sioux  Falls. 

353.9     Robinson,   Doane.      Progress   of   Dakota,    1901,    1902,    1903,    19-04,    1905, 
1906,  1907. 

353.9     Department  of  Education   Report,   1890. 

353.9     Board  of  Regents,   1890. 

353.978  Public  Documents  of  South  Dakota. 

1892,  1  volume.  Contains  reports  of  adjutant  general,  attorney 
general,  dental  examiners,  board  of  health,  soldiers'  home, 
labor  statistics,  school  and  public  lands,  engineer  of  irriga- 
tion, governor's  message,  inaugural  address,  public  examiner,  re- 
gents of  education,  Russian  famine  relief  committee,  railroad  com- 
missioners, secretary  of  state,  superintendent  of  schools,  state 
auditor,  state  treasurer,  world's  fair  commission. 

1894,  1  volume.  Contains  all  reports  in  volume  1  except  Russian 
Committee  and  in  addition  Geological  report  and  Inspector  of  Mines, 
and  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

1896,  1  volume.     Contains  only  9  reports.     Auditor,  for  1895  and  1896, 
secretary   of   state,    commissioner   school    lands,,   treasurer,    1895    and 
1896,  public  examiner,  superintedent  of  schools,  attorney  general. 
1898,  2  volumes. 

Volume  1  contains.     Reports  of  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  1897  and 
1898,    Treasurer,    1897    and    1898,    Commissioner    School    and    Public 
Lands,  Board  of  Charities,  Regents  of  Education,  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners. 
Volume    2.      Superintendent   of   Schools,   Attorney   General,    Board    of 
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Health,  Board  of  Pharmacy,  Mine  Inspector,  Oil  Inspector,  Insurance 
Commissioner,  Public  Examiner. 

1900,  2  volumes. 

Volume  1.     Message  of  Governor  Lee,  Inaugural  of  Governor  Herreid, 
Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  1889,  1900,  Treasurer,  1899,  1900,  Commis- 
sioner of  Lands,   Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 
Volume  2.     Regents  of  Education,  Superintendent  Schools,   Attorney 
General,  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  1899,  1900.     Public  Examiner. 
The    legislature    of    1901    passed    the    public    printing    bill    providing 
that  thereafter  all  public  printing  should  be  done  upon  contract  and 
that  a  copy  of  each  report  published  should  be  bound  into  the  public 
documents.     Thereafter  the  public  documents  contain  all  reports   of 
officers  and  boards. 

1901,  1  volume. 

1902,  2   volumes. 

1903,  1  volume. 

1904,  2  volumes. 

1905,  1  volume. 

1906,  3  volumes. 

1907,  1    volume. 

379.       List  of  County  Superintendents  of  Schools,  1905,  1906. 
371.89  List  and  Statistics  of  secondary  schools,   1905. 

G.    W.    Nash,    Compilation    of   Laws    of   various    states    pertaining   to 

reciprocity  in  recognition  of  teachers'  certificates. 
379.1     Common  schools. 

Student's  Manual,  Aberdeen,  1903,  1904,  1905. 

Bath  School  Township,   History   to   1890. 

Public  Schools  of  Hot  Springs,   1894. 

Hughes  County  Normal  Institute,  Program,  1907. 

Course  of  Study,  McCook  County. 

370.6  Programs  State  Educational  Association,  1903,  1905,  1907. 
379.  French,  Kathryn  M.  Questions  in  South  Dakota  History. 
372.15  French,  Kathryn  M.  "Value  of  Special  Day  Programs  in  Public 

Schools."      An   address. 

379.15  French,  Kathryn  M.     "Co-operation  of  Home  and  School."  An  address. 
371.91  Maynard,  Emma  L.     Education  of  Blind  in  America.     A  brief  history. 

371.04  Kratz,  H.  E.     "Naturalism  in  Pedagogy."     An  address. 
312.       Myron,  Olin  C.     Historical  outline  of  South  Dakota. 

353.9     Crane,  Frank.     Manual,   guide  and  course   of  study  for  »the  common 

schools  of  South  Dakota,  1895. 

379.78  Lange,  Moritz  A.     Classification  register  for  McCook  County. 
371.64  Nash,  George  W.     Catalogue  of  books  for  public  school  libraries. 
371.89  Nash,  George  W.     Manuals  for  Arbor  Day  exercises,  1894  and  1895. 

370.5  Dakota  School  Journal,   Blunt,   1885. 

379.78  Aberdeen,  Students  manuals,  1903,  1904,  1905. 

379.05  Watertown.     The  Senior  Annual,   1904. 

371.83  Beresford.     "School  Life."     1905. 

320.783  Ross,  John  A.     South  Dakota  Civil  Government,  1902.     8  vo.     Cloth. 

The  Educator  Company,  Mitchell.     212  pp. 
321.       Smith.  George  M.  and  Clark  M.  Young.     "State  and  Nation."     South 

Dakota  edition. 
371.8     Smith,  George  M.  and  Clark  M.  Young.     "Elements  of  Pedagogy." 

371.3  Smith,    George    M.      "Lessons    and    Views,    for    Study    of    German    by 
Conversational  Method." 

370.4  Young,  Clark  M.     "Psyschology  and  Education."     An  address. 

370.4     Gault,  Dr.   Franklin  B.,  President  of  the  State  University.     "Men   in 

a  World  of  Men."     An  address. 
370.4     Thomas,    William    R.      Address    delivered    at    the    Commencement    of 

Watertown  Public  Schools,  1900. 
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370.4     Young,    Clark    M.      "Moral    and    Religious    Teaching    in    the    Public 
•  Schools."     An  address. 

Note. — Professors   Smith    and    Young,    authors    of   the    foregoing   five 

numbers  have  long  been  members  of  the  Faculty  .of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. 
378.783    South    Dakota    Agricultural    College,    now    the    State    College    of 

Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

McLouth,  Lewis,  President,  1886,  1896. 

Inaugural  address. 

Place   and   Work   of   the   Agricultural   College    in   Our   State   System 

of  Education.     An   address. 

Baccalaurette  Address,   1894. 

Catalogues  from  1884  to  1907   complete. 

Experiment    Station    bulletins    from    No.    1    to    100,    bound    in    three 

volumes. 

Experiment  Station  bulletins  101  to  106,  unbound. 

Catalogue  of  Horses  and  Cattle  sold  at  public  auction,  May  11,  1892. 

"The  Quirt,"  Junior  annual,  1905. 

"The  Jack  Rabbit."     Junior  annuals  for  1906  and  1907. 

"Early  History." 

Minutes  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Regents,  and  report  of  committee 

on   organization. 

Alumni  Association  meeting,  1902. 

Senior  Class  day  exercises,  1902. 

Announcement  of  Short  Courses,  1907. 

Catalogue  of  new  fruits. 
378.783  All  Saints  School,  Sioux  Falls.     Episcopal. 

Catalogues  1896  to  1905. 

Views  of  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

Home  Life  at. 

The   Focus,   Anniversary  Number,    1904. 
378.783  Augustana  College,  Canton.     Norwegian  Lutheran. 

Catalogues,     1892,     1893,     1895,     1896,     1898,     1899     ,and    1901    to     1907 

inclusive. 

Dedication    programme,    October    4.    1904. 

The  Augustana,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
378.783  Dakota  Weslyan,  Mitchell,  Methodist  Episcopal. 

Catalogues  1892,  1898,  and  1900  to  1906,  inclusive. 
371.92   Deaf  Mute  School,  Sioux  Falls. 

Early  History,  by  H.  H.  Garrison,  one  of  the  original  pupils. 

First  Biennial  report,  covering  from  1880  to  1882. 

Photographs,  showing  first  home  of  the  school,  the  present  plant,  and 

pictures  from  which  first  lessons  were  taught. 
378.783  Huron  College,  Huron,   Presbyterian,   founded  1898   by  consolidation 

of  Pierre  University  and  Scotland  Academy. 

Catalogues  of  Scotland  Academy,   1887,   1888.  . 

Cata-ogues  Pierre  University,   1883,  1884,   1893,  1894. 

Constitution  and  various  data. 

Catalogue  Huron  College,   1899   to   1903   inclusive. 

"Purple    and    Gold."      June,    1897. 

South    Dakota,    Past,    Present   and   Future,    1901. 
378.783  Lutheran  Normal  School,  Sioux  Falls. 

Mikkeison,  A.     Aim  and  General  Information. 

Catalogues.     In  English,  from  1892  to  1904,  inclusive. 

Catalogues.     In  Norske,  from  1895  to  1903,  inclusive. 
378.783  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Aberdeen. 

Catalogues,  1902  to  1907,  inclusive. 

Bulletins,  January  and  April,   1908. 

Announcements  and  general  information. 
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871.783  State  Normal,  Madison,  South  Dakota. 

Catalogues,  1885  te   1907,   inclusive. 

First   Annual    Commencement    Programme,    1885. 

"The  Anemone."     A  Senior  Class  tribute  to  Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Beadle,  upon 

his  retirement  from  the  presidency  in  1905. 
178.783   Redfleld  College,  Congregational,   Redfleld. 

Bulletins  for  1903,  1904  and  1906. 

Announcement  of  Union   of  Redfleld  and  Wilton   Colleges. 
878.783  School  of  Mines,  Rapid  City. 

Book  of  Views  of  the  plant. 

Catalogues,   1885  to  1889,   inclusive,  and  1899   to   1908,   inclusive. 
378.783  Sioux  Falls  College,  Baptist. 

Catalogues  for  1903,  1904,  1907  and  1908. 
878.783  Spearflsh  Normal. 

Catalogues,    1885,    1886,    1887,    1888,    1890,    1891,    1894,    1895,    1896,    1897, 

1903,    1904. 

An  Appreciation  of  the  Work  of  President  F.  L.  Cook. 
378.783    Springfield    Normal. 

Catalogues,  1897  to  1900,  inclusive. 

Graduating  exercises,  1899,  1900. 

Enrollment  for  1905. 
878.783  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 

First  Announcement,   1882. 

Catalogues,  1883  to  1907,  inclusive. 

Bulletin  of  Law  Department,  1904  to  1908,  inclusive. 

Announcement  of  Engineering  Department. 

View  of  the  Plant,  1907. 

Ethical  Mission  of  the  University,  by  George  M.  Smith.     An  address. 

Coyote,  1904  and  1908,  junior  annuals. 

High  School  Directory,  1907,  1908. 
"     Hand  Book  of  the  University. 

Commencement    Programme,    1907.      Addresses    and    Orations. 

First  Secretary's  Minute  Book  of  University.     Mss. 

Large  volume  of  photographic  views. 
378.783  Wessington  Springs  Seminary,   Free  Methodist. 

Catalogues,   1897   to   1908,   inclusive. 
378.783   Tankton   College,   Congregationalist. 

Catalogues,  1883  to  1907,  inclusive.  « 

Bulletins,  1906  to  1908. 

Views    of   the   College,    1896    and    1907. 

History  of  the  College,   by  Dr.   W.   J.   McMu'rt'ry,   1907.      Cloth.      8   vo. 

160  pp. 

An  appeal  for  assistance,  endorsed  by  Dr.  Pearsons. 
378.783  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Letter,  circular  from  N.  E.  Hansen,   1907. 

Fruit  list,   1908. 

Programme,   Watertown   meeting,    1908. 
374.       Women's  Organizations. 

Canton,  The  C.  C.  Club,  1907,  year  book. 

Elk  Point,  Chapter  A,  P.  E.  O.  year  book,  1905. 

Elk  Point,  Wednesday  Club,  year  book,  1907. 

Sioux  Falls,  Ladies  History  Club,  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Manual,  1907. 

State    Federation    Milbank    Meeeting,    1907.       Programme    and    An- 
nouncement. 
36.4.       Women's   Christian    Temperance   Union. 

Journal   of   Annual   Meeting,    1894. 
869.161  Women's  Relief  Corps. 

Journal  for  Meeting,   1893. 
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369.151  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Minutes  of  Encampments  as  follows: 

1893  at  Chamberlain. 

1894  at  DeSmet. 

1895  at   Pierre. 

1896  at  Watertown. 

1897  at  Huron. 

366.1  Masonic  Orders. 

By  Laws  of  St.  John's  Lodge  No.  1,  1888. 
Proceedings   of   Grand   Lodge,   1903,   1904,   1905,   1906. 
Quarto  Centennial  Grand  Lodge,  1899. 
Masonic  Veterans'  Association,   1902. 
Proceedings    Grand   Chapter,    1903,    1904,    1905,    1906. 
Manual  and  Tactics,  Grand  Commandry. 
Statutes    and    Regulations    Grand    Commandry. 
Proceedings  of  Grand  Commandry,  1903,  1904. 
Oriental   Consistory,   Yankton,    1908. 
Mystic  Shriners,  Sioux  Falls,  1907. 
366.3     Odd  Fellows. 

Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  from  1881  to  1907,  inclusive. 

366.2  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Proceedings  of  Grand  Lodge,   1891  to  1907,  inclusive. 

Object,  Origin  and  Aim. 
366.6  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

Constitution,  General  Laws  and  Rules. 

Proceedings  of  Grand  Lodge,   1904,  1905,   1906. 

Proceedings,  1889,  1901. 
347.       State  Bar  Association. 

C.  H.  Dillon,  President's  Address,  1901. 
366.5     Modern    Woodmen   of   America. 

Proceedings  of  State  Camp,  1891,  1897,  1899,  1901  and  1903. 
332.11  State  Bankers'   Association. 

Proceedings,   1886,  1887,  1890. 

Statistics  of  Banks,  1903  to  1908. 
378.       Mines  and  Mining. 

O'Harra.  Cleophas.  Mineral  Wealth   of  Black  Hills. 

Geology  and   Mineral   Deposits. 

Fulton,   Charles  H.,  Cyanide  Process   in  the  Black  Hills. 

Metallurgical  Practice  in  the  Black  Hills. 

Forsythe,  Prof.  A.  and  G.  H.  Clevenger.     Cyanide  Experiments. 

4OO.      PHILOLOGY. 

497.03  Williamson,  John  P.,  A.  M.  D.  D.     English-Dakota  Dictionary.     8  vo. 
264     pages.       A     very     complete     dictionary     of     the     Dakota-Sioux 
language  with  English  equivalents. 

497.  Williamson,  John  P.,  A.  M.  D.  D.  Oowa  Wowapi.  A  primary  reading 
book  in  the  Sioux  language.  8  vo.  80  pp. 

497.83  Riggs,  Stephen  R..  LL.  D.  Wayawa  Tokaheya.  A  first  reader  ?n 
Dakota  language,  based  upon  nature  studies.  8  vo.  112  pp. 

497.  Roehrig,  Frederick  L.  O.  The  language  of  the  Dakota  or  Sionx 
Indians.  A  19  page  pamphlet  reprinted  from  the  report  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  of  1871.  Prof.  Rheorig  visited  the  Sissetons 
at  Fort  Wradsworth.  Dakota,  in  1866.  to  study  the  language  and  make 
comparisons  with  the  Ural-Altaic.  He  concludes  that  the  Dakota  is 
derived  from  the  Asiatic. 

408.9  Molee,  Ellias..  Ph.  B.  Regular  English,  or  Nugothic.  Mr.  Molee,  a 
resident  of  Bristol.  South  Dakota  in  1893.  published  this  work  wbich 
was  an  ingenious  attempt  to  establish  a  universal  language.  8  vo. 
Paper.  102  pp. 
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500.      NATURAL,    SCIENCE. 

575.4     Abbott,  C.  L.,  of  Estelline.     "Evolution,  True  or  False?"     1908.     8  vo. 

Paper,  i4  pp. 
580.7     Black    Hills    Wild    Flowers.      A    herbarium    containing    ten    of    the 

wild  flowers  of  Western  South  Dakota. 

599.7  Bunn,  Romanzo  N.,  formerly  of  Kingsbury  County.     Correspondence 
with  Doane  Robinson,  relating  to  extermination  of  buffalo.     Mr.  Bunn 
holds  the  buffalo  perished  in  a  severe  winter  and  were  not  extermi- 
nated by  men. 

526.911  Lea,  Samuel  H.,  State  Engineer.  Treatise  on  Hydrographic  Survey- 
ing. 8  vo.  Cloth.  182  pp. 

571.16  Lewis,  T.  H.  "Boulder  Outlines  in  Dakota."  Pamphlet,  6  pages 
reprinted  from  American  Anthropologist  for  January,  1891. 

511.16  Mahurin,  S.,  of  Frankfort,  South  Dakota.  "Footprints  on  Medicine 
Rock."  Article  cut  from  State  Register. 

551.8  Robinson,   Doane.      Description   of  Remarkable  Cave-In  of  the   earth 
on  Schakle  farm  four  miles  west  of  Redfield,  1904. 

549.1  Scott,    Samuel,    of    Custer.      Rocks,    Minerals    and    Resources    of    the 
Golden  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming,  with  relief  map. 
Cloth,  40  pp. 

540.       Shepard,     James    H.       "Elements     Of    Chemistry."       Descriptive    and 

qualitative.     A  text  book.     8  vo.     Cloth.     377  pp. 

540.       She-pard,  James  H.     "A  Brief  Course  in  Chemistry."     8  vo.     240  pp. 
591.57  Tinan,    Clate.      "The   Vanishing   Prairie    Hen."      a   treatise    upon    the 

Pinnated  Grouse  and  suggestions  for  its  preservation.     Paper,   8  pp. 
571.16  Todd,  James  Edward,  former  state  geologist. 

1.  Boulder  Mosaics  in  Dakota.     A  treatise  upon  the  Indian  memor- 
ials.    Reprinted  from  American  Naturalist  for  January,  1896.  5  pp.  Il- 
lustrated. 

2.  Some    interesting    facts    about    Artesian    Wells.      Argus-Leader, 
September  30,  1906. 

3.  More   Light   on   the   Missouri   riyer  Loss.      Reprinted   from   report 
of  Iowa  Academy  o-f  Sciences.     8  pp. 

4.  Some    Variant    Conclusions    in    Iowa    Geology.      Reprinted    from 
report  Iowa  Academy  of  Sciences.     4  pp. 

5.  Concretions  and  their  geological  effects.     Bulletin  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Society  of  America,     vol.  14.     26  pp.  ills. 

6.  "Moraine    of    South    Eastern    South    Dakota."      Bulletin    No.    158. 
United  States  Geological  Survey.     171  pages.     Ills. 

7.  "Geology  and  Water  Resources  of  part  of  the  Lower  James 
River  Valley,  South  Dakota."  Embracing  the  Alexandria,  Mitchell, 
Huron  and  DeSmet  quadrangles.  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation 
paper,  No.  90,  1904.  47  pp,  with  many  maps  and  illustrations. 

8.  "Geology  and  Water  Resources   of  a  Portion   of  South   Dakota." 
Embracing    Hutchinson    and    Turner,    and    the    northern    portions    of 
Tankton   and   Bon   Homme   Counties.      Water   Supply   and   Irrigation 
paper,   No.    34. 

9.  Bulletins  No.  1,  2,  3,  of  the  Preliminary  Report  on  the  geology  of 
South   Dakota,    bound    in    one   volume.      Bulletin    1,    1894,    172    pages. 
Bulletin  2,  1896,  139  pages.     Bulletin  3,  1899,  136  pages. 

585.2  Von    Schrenk,    Herman.      A    treatise    upon    the    diseases    of   Western 
Yellow    Pine    with    special    reference    to    the    Black    Hills    Reserve. 
Bulletin  36  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.     40  pages  and  14  plates. 

557.83  Ludlow,   William.      Report    of   Reconnoissance    of   Black    Hills,    1901. 

Cloth.     4  vo.     121  pp.  and  maps. 
55Z.83  Darton,    Nelson    H.      Geology    and    Water    Supply    Black    Hills,    1901. 

Paper.  4  to.     Illustrated.     599  pp. 

"Artesian  Waters  of  the  Dakotas."     Paper.     4  vo.     Ills.     89  pp. 
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«00.      USEFUL,   ARTS. 
Agriculture. 

630.6     Clay  County  Agricultural  Society.     Premium  list  for  fair  of  1872, 
630.6     Jerauld  County  Fair.     Premium   list,   1887.   • 
630.6     State   Fair.      Premium   lists   1901,   1905,   1907. 

637.01  Dairymen's  and  Buttermakers'  Associations.     Proceedings  1898,   1899, 
1901,    1903. 

630.9983  Crops  Estimate  1890,  by  F.  H.  Hagerty,  Immigration  Commissioner. 

636.  Stock  Raising  East  of  the  Missouri,  by  Stella  Hosmer  Arnold,  of 
Ipswich,  1900. 

636.783  Cattle  Raising  in  South  Dakota,   by  W.  C.  Avery.     Paper,  36   pp. 

630.4  South  Dakota  a  Happy  Home  for  Catholics,  by  Father  Stephen 
Duren,  of  Ipswich. 

630.  M.  F.  Greeley.  Address  before  Tri-State  Grain  Growers'  Associa- 
tion at  Fargo,  1907. 

634.       Appreciation  of  the  work  of  Niels  E.  Hansen,  by  W.  P.  Kirkwood. 

630.4  Laut,    Agnes    C.      The    New    Spirit    of    the    Farm.      Proof    print    from 
Outing   Magazine. 

632.  Russian  Thistle.  History  of  the  Weed  in  the  United  States,  by 
Lester  H.  Dewey.  Paper,  26  pages  with  plates  and  maps. 

636.2  Brand   Book   of  South   Dakota,    1898,    1899.      Compiled   and   published 
by  John  Hayes  at  Fort  Pierre.     Leather,  220  pp. 

636.5  Brigham,  Arthur  A.     "Progressive  Poultry  Culture."     Cloth,  293  pp. 

Medical  Science. 

610.05  Dakota   Medical    Brief.      No.    1,    of   a    publication    in    the    interest    of 
Medicine  and  Health,  published  at  Mitchell,  April   15,   1886. 

610.6  State  Medical  Association.     Transactions  1903,   1904,   1905,   1906. 
614.6     South   Dakota  Funeral   Directors'   Association.      Proceedings   1900. 
615.4     South  Dakota  State  Board  of  Pharmacy.     Proceedings   1904,   1907. 
615.53  Homeopathic  Society.     Proceedings   1884. 

616.995    Robinson,    Dr.    DeLorme    W.      Tuberculosis    Among    the    Sioux,    in 

American   Review  of  Reviews,   February   1906,  also   many   letters   on 

topic  from  Indian  agents  and  physicians. 
616.988   Robinson,   Dr.    DeLorme   W.      "Meterological   Conditions   and   Public 

Health."     Reprinted  from  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  June 

26,  1896.     Paper,  8  pp. 
616.988  Robinson,  Dr.  DeLorme  W.     "Dakota  for  Health  Seekers."     Reprinted 

from  Report  of  American  Climatological  Association,  1893. 
616.995   Crain,    Dr.    F.    M.,   Redfleld.      "Compulsory   Education    of   Tubercular 

Children  in  State  Institutions  combining  Educational  and  Sanitorial 

Features."      Reprinted    from    Journal    of    Minnesota    State    Medical 

Association,  1907. 

618.2  Murdy,  Dr.  Robert  L.     "The  Obstetric  Guide."     Cloth,  94  pp. 

618.49  Hoyt,  Mrs.  Cassie  L.,  Pierre.  LeBonne,  a  book  for  young  wives, 
mothers  and  nurses,  1896.  Cloth,  226  pp. 

Mines  and  Mining  in  the  Black  Hills. 

622.       Wixon,  Dr.  Franklin,  Yankton,  1875.     "The  Black  Hills  Gold  Mines." 

Paper,   100   pp. 

622.       Black  Hills  Miner.     Last  copy  issued   1905. 
669.       Tin  Center  of  America.    Compiled  by  D.  H.  Nourse,  1891.    Paper,  40  pp. 

622.3  Bonham,  W.  H.,  Editor  Deadwood  Pioneer.     Definitions  of  Mining  and 
Milling  Terms,   1893.     Paper,   22   pp. 

622.26  Black  Hills  Mining  Men's  Association.  History,  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  and  list  of  members,  1901.  Paper,  24  pp. 

622. C  -  Proceedings  of  American  Mining  Congress  held  at  Deadwood  and 
Lead,  September,  1903. 

622.1  Advertisements  and  Prospectuses  of  various  Mines  and  Mining  Com- 
panies in  Black  Hills. 
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641.        Queen   CifV   Cook   Book.      Ladies   First   Baptist   Church,    Sioux    Falls, 

1891,    200    pp. 
641.3     Saint  Agnes  Guild  Cook  Book,  Aberdeen,  1895.     180  pp. 

650.7  Sioux  Falls  Business  College.     Catalogue,  1903,  1904. 

658.  Bean,  Jesse,  of  Columbia,  1898.     Tonnage  Tables.     Cloth,  150  pp. 

659.  Advertisements.      A    miscellaneous    collection    of    advertisements    of 
various  business  enterprises.     Pamphlets,  etc. 

693.5     Lea,    Samuel    H.      Specifications    for    patent    for    reinforced    Concrete 
Structure. 

700.      PINE   ARTS. 

784.8  Williamson,  John  P.,  and  Alfred  L.  Riggs.     "Dakota  Odowin"  (Dakota 
Hymns).      Familiar   hymns    translated    into   Sioux    and   set    to    music. 
Cloth,   133   pp. 

787.5     Hullihen,  Frank  E.     An  Easy  Method  for  the  Autoharp. 

Sheet   Music. 

785.       Budde,    Harry,    Pierre.      "No    One's    Darling." 

785.        Burri,   John.      "Black   Hills  March." 

Dudley,  Frank,  and  Jake  Skinner,  of  Parkston.     "Mother — A  Song  of 
Home." 

Gourard,  Power,  of  Sioux  Falls.     "On  the  Car." 

Halstead,    Frank   M.,    of   Madison,    and   Mame    Griffin.      "Only    a   Lost 

One." 

Halstead,    Frank    M.      "First    South    Dakota    Infantry    March,    1899." 

Halstead,  Frank  M.     "Return  of  the  Regiment." 

Harrington,    DeForrest,    and    Jake    Skinner.      "Our    Pop    Convention, 

1900." 

Janousek,   Joseph,  and  Frank  A.   Dvorak,   of  Tabor.      "If  to   Forget." 

Larabee,   W.   B.,   and  H.   J.   Barker,   of  the   First   Dakota  Volunteers, 

"Our  Fighting  Suit  of  Brown." 

Maynard,  Emma  L.,   of  Kimball.      "Pin   the  Old  Badge   on   My  Bosom 

Once  More.'      Words  by  Mortimer  C.   Brown. 

Morse,  James  W.     "Peacefully  Sleep." 

Morse,   James   W.      "Little   Footprints   in   the   Snow."" 

Davis,   Harrold,   of  Brookings.      "Neath   Dakota's   Northern   Skies   I'll 

Think  of  You." 

Perley,   George   A.,   of  Flandreau.      "Dakota  Land." 

Perley,  George  A.     "Sacajawea." 

Skinner,  Jake,  of  Parkston.      "When."     A  waltz  song. 

Slaughter,  Mrs.   Linda  W.,   formerly   of  Fort  Randall.      "My  Soldier." 

Slaughter,  Linda  W.     "When  Friends  are  False." 

Stratton,  Carrie  E.,  of  Iroquois.     "McKinley's  Memorial  March." 

Stratton,  Carrie  E.     "Frolic  of  the  Prairie  Chickens." 

Stratton,  C.   E. '    "Grand  March." 
784.        Collection    of    Musical    Programmes    rendered    at    various    points    in 

South  Dakota. 
715.       Collection     of    Programmes     and     Announcements     for    Various     Art 

Exhibits  in  South  Dakota. 

Photographs,   Likenesses   and   Engravings   of    South    Dakota    Subjects. 
779.       Anderson,  John  Q's.  famous  wolf,  1901. 

Apple  Orchard.     The  Alderman  Home  and  Orchard,  Hurley,  1898. 

Buffalo  in  .pasture,   Fort  Pierre. 

Bad  Land  view  near  Wall,  1907. 

Cloud  photographs,  28  views  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Morse  Norton,  of  Faulk- 

ton. 

Corn  grown  in  Union  County,  shows  likeness  of  Delos  B.  Gurney. 

Greeley,  M.  F.,  Gary.     Five  scenes  about  his  farm  and  home. 

Pierre.     Scene  at  Stock  Yards. 

Ranch  views  in  Sully  County. 
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Rapid  Creek.     Three  views  eight  miles  above  Rapid  City. 

Roberts,  George  W.,  Yankton.     Scene  on  farm,  1882. 

Split  Rock  and  Devil's  Gulch,  Garretson. 

Sully's  Expedition,  1863.     Six  scenes  showing  camp  at  Peoria  Bottom 

and  Expedition  along  Missouri. 

Buildings. 

Beresford  High  School. 
Claymore  Monument  at  Wakpala. 
Clark  First  National  Bank. 
Churches. 

First  church   in   Dakota.     Presbyterian   at  Vermillion,   1860.     Sketch 
by  Franklin  Taylor. 

Churches.      Photographs   of  thirty   churches   located   in   various  por- 
tions of  the  state. 
Fort  Pierre,  1832. 
Fort  Sully,  1875. 
Herreid,  residence  at  Aberdeen. 
Hot  Springs,   plunge   bath. 
Miller.     First  building  there,  1880. 
Mitchell.     High  school  building,  1906. 
New  Century  building  Weslyan  University. 
Riggs,  Stephen  R.     Monument  to  his  memory. 
T79.       Sioux  Falls,  Bird's-eye  view,  1907. 
Cataract  Hotel,  1901. 
Springfield.     State  Normal. 
Vermillion.     University  Buildings. 

Watertown.     Monument  to  Company  H.  I.  South  Dakota  Volunteer*. 
Citizens'   National  Bank. 

Wessington  Springs.     Ruins  of  First  House  erected  there. 
Yankton.     Log  house  on  Smutty  Bear  Bottom. 
First  School. 
Hospital  for  Insane. 

Stage  Setting  Hospital  Amusement  Hall. 
Carnegie  Library. 
College  Buildings. 

779.        Indiana. 

Ben  Brave,  Lower  Brule. 

Crawler,  who  rescued  Fanny  Kelly,  1864. 

Crow  Foot,  Uncapapa. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  1892. 

Catholic  Congress. 

Drying  Beef. 

Medicine  Rock. 

Council  on  Jim  River,  1857,  for  release  of  Abbie  Gardner. 

Gall,  (Ta  Piza)  Chief  of  Uncpapas,  1876. 

Grass,  John,   Chief  Justice  of  the  Blackfeet,   1900. 

Fellows,  Children  of  Cora  Belle  and  Chaska,  1892. 

Judy,  aged  Sisseton  woman. 

Otherday,  John.     Christian   Sioux,   rescued  Abbie  Gardner. 

Red  Cloud,  Great  Chief  of  Oglalas,  1860-1908. 

Spotted  Tail,  Chief  of  Lower  Brules,   1882. 

Sleepyeyes,   Sisseton   Chief,   1837. 

Groups  of  Citizen*. 

779.       Baptist  Association  Meeting  at  Sioux  Falls. 
Congregational  Workers  Among  the  Sioux. 
Dakota  Pioneers  of  1874. 
First  South  Dakota  Volunteer  Infantry,  1898. 
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The  C.  W.  Ourney  Family,  Yankton,  1907. 

Legislative    Group,    1901.      J.    Q.    Anderson,    E.    T.    Cheeseman,    E.    F. 

Gross,  Fred  Rowe,  E.   T.  Sweet. 
Individual  Portraits. 
779.       Aldrich,   Irwin   D.,   Big  Stone. 

Almond,  George,  Clear  Lake. 

Anderson,   Rev.   H.   P.,   Dell   Rapids. 

Barber,  Rev.  A.,  Chamberlain. 

Beebe,   Marcus   P.,   Ipswich. 

Berg,  Otto  C.,  Redfleld. 

Bisby,  Rev.  G.  R.,  Parker. 

Blackburn,   Dr.   William   M.,   Pierre. 

Blegsted,  Ole,  Clear  Lake. 

Bowdle,   George   M.,   Mitchell. 

Cressey,  E.  T.,  Sioux  Falls. 

Campbell,  Rev.  Jerome,  Woonsocket. 

Carman,  Rev.  A.  H.,  Ellendale. 

Carroll,  John  H.,  DeSmet. 

Carruth,  Fred  Hayden,  Estelline  Bell  Man. 

Case,  George  W.,  Watertown. 

Catlin,  Rev.   J.  F.,  Hot  Springs. 

Church,   Robert  J. 

Cline,  Rev.  C.  M.,  Madison. 

Cochrane,   Stacy,   Brookings. 

Coffey,   Rev.   T.  M.,  Elk  Point. 

Coffman,   Rev.    J.    B. 

Conklin,    Rev.    V.    B.,    Canton. 

Crawford,  Gov.  Coe  I.,  Huron. 

Cressey,  Rev.  C.  G.,  Aberdeen. 

Crouther,  Rev.  W.  E.,  Hill  City. 

Daley,   Rev.   Charles   Mott,   and  son  Lawton,   Huron. 

Dougherty,  Miss  Alice,   Yankton. 

Dokken,  O.  C.,  Toronto. 

Dollard,  Maj.  Robert,  Scotland. 

Donohue,  Roger,  Worthing. 

Dunlevy,  William  P.,  Pierre. 

Dutcher,  Paul,  Brookings. 

Dyall,  Rev.  Thomas,  Spencer. 

Dyall,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Spencer. 
779.       Edminster,  Rev.  J.,  Parker. 

Ellicott,   Mrs.   Charles   R.,    ("The  Girl   With   the  Angel   Face.") 

New  York.     A  native  of  Fort  Randall,  South  Dakota. 

English,  Rev.  Elisha,  Huron. 

Fargo,  J.  E.,  Dell  Rapids. 

Faulk,  Gov.  Andrew  J.,  Yankton.     Two  portraits  at  different  dates. 

Faulk,  Governor  and  Mrs.  Faulk  at  their  Home  in  Yankton. 

Finnerud,  Dr.  Hans  M.,  Watertown. 

French,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  French,  Gettysburg. 

Gates,  Eleanor,    (Tulley.)     Author  of  Biography  of  Prairie  Girl  and 

The  Plow  Woman.     Native  of  Minnehaha  County. 

Gibbs,  Oliver,  Montrose. 

Glass,  Wilbur  S.,  Watertown. 

Gold,   Sidney  R.,   Big  Stone. 

Gossage,  Joseph   R.,  Rapid  City. 

Greeley,  youngest  son  of  M.  F.  Greeley,  Gary. 

Hale,  Florenzo  G.,  formerly  of  Scotland. 

Hansen,,  Prof.  Niels  E.,  Brookings. 

Hanson,   G.   S.,   Canton. 

Hebal,  Joseph,  Goodwin. 
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Hedburg,  Rev.  Isaac,  Scandinavian  Missionary. 

Herreid,  Gov.  Charles  N.,  Aberdeen. 

Herreid.  Mrs.  Charles  N. 

Herreid,  Miss  Grace. 

Herreid,  Roscoe. 

Hill.     The  five  sons  of  W.  S.  Hill,  of  Alexandria. 

Hines,    Dr.    Jennie    E.,    Lead. 

Hislop,   Rev.   A.    G.,   Parker. 

Holsey,  John  H.,  Canton. 

Hopkins,   Albert  C.,   Canton. 

Hunter,  Rev.  F.  H.,  Fairmont. 

Hunter,  Harry  F.,  formerly  of  Mellette. 

Hupp,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Montrose. 

Hurlburt,   Rev.   E.   H.,   Pioneer   Baptist   Missionary   in   South   Dakota. 

Inla^en,  Gunder,  Clear  Lake. 

Irvine,  Rev.  W.  F.,  Vermillion. 

Irish.  Silas  G.,   First  Treasurer  of  Dakota  Territory. 

Jacobson,  Rev.  Abraham,  First  Lutheran  Preacher  in  Dakota,  1864. 

Jensen,  Rev.  F.  S.  A.,  Spirit  Mound. 

Johnson,  Alec.  C.,   formerly  of  Watertown. 

Jones,   N.   F.,   Clark. 

Kean,  Lieut.  Gov.  John  T..  Woonsocket. 

Kehm,  Jacob  L.,   Harrisburg. 

Kerr.,  Robert  F.,  Brookings. 

Kidder,  Lieut.   Lyman  C.,  Vermillion. 

Kiland,   G.   H.,   Sioux  Falls. 

Kinney,  Rev.  Bruce,  Sioux  Falls. 

Kirk,  Rev.   C.   L.,   Dead  wood. 

Kittredge,  Senator  Alfred  B.,  Sioux  Falls. 

LaFollette,  William  T.,  Mitchell. 

Larson,  Rev.  Jacob,  Wakonda. 

Leslie,  Rev.  Robert,  Hot  Springs. 

Lewis,   Martin   J.,  Vermillion. 

Lewis,  Rev.  W.  W..  Centerville. 

Lind,  Rev.  Olaf,  Dalesburg. 

Linderman,  A.  J.,  Canton. 

Lindner,  A.  C.,  Lake  Preston. 

Loucks,    Henry   L.,   Altruria. 

Mclntyre,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Spencer. 

McKeever,  E.   J.,  Aberdeen. 

McKeever,  Josephine  May,  Aberdeen. 

McLean,  Rev.   M.  C.,  Crystal. 

McLaughlin,   D.   L.,   Aberdeen,   accompanied    by   little   son. 

MacMullen,  Rev.  R.  A.,  Langdon. 

Melville,  Americus  B.,  formerly  of  Huron. 

Meredith,   Dr.   E.   B.     Sometime   president  Sioux   Falls  College. 

Meredith,  Prof.  John,  Sioux  Falls. 

Millihan,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Centerville. 

Mills,  Rev.  J.  F.,  Grand  Forks. 

Morehouse,   George,   Brookings. 

Morse,  B.,  Mitchell. 

Nash,  George  Williston,  Aberdeen. 

Newry,  I.  H.,  Parker. 

Nordberg,  Rev.  A.  B. 

Norks,   Rev.   S.   D.   and   family,   Huron. 

Norton,  Rev.  Fred  D.,  Faulkton. 

Odell,  R.  J.,  Montrose. 

O'Leary,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con.,   Elkton. 

Olsen,  Rev.  Jacob,  Lake  Preston. 
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Olthoff,  Rev.  D.,  Emery. 

Page,   Dr.   G.   T.,  Sioux  Falls. 

Palna,  Rev.  A.  P.,  Poinsett. 

Patterson,  Rev.  C.  N.,  Parker. 

Paulson,   Rev.  Adolph,   Canova. 

Pay,  Byron  E.,  Volga. 

Phillips,  Kirk  G.,  Deadwood. 

Preston,  Harrison  C.,  Mitchell. 

Pyle.  John  L.,  Huron. 

Reynolds.       Three    young    daughters    of    Rev.    Lauriston    Reynolds, 

Wessington  Springs. 
Rice,  Harvey  J.,  Huron. 
Rivola.  Charles,  Yankton. 
Robinson,  Dr.  DeLorme  W.,  Pierre. 
Rockwood,  Rev.  J.  C.,  Yankton. 
Ross,  Walter,  DeSmet. 
Shanafelt,  Thomas  M.,  D.  D.,  Huron. 
Shannon,   Peter  C.,   sometime   Chief  Justice. 
Sharp,   Abbie   Gardner,   Inkpaduta's   captive,    1857. 
Sharp,   Roy,   Deadwood. 
Sheldon,   Gpv.   Charles  H. 
Silsby,  George  A.,  Mitchell. 
Silver,   R.    C.,   Big   Springs. 
Smith,  Rev.  D.  C.,  Pierre. 
Smith,   Mrs.   D.   C. 
Snyder,  Rev.  A.,  Deadwood. 
Sprague,  Rev.  Frank. 
Stenzel,  Father,  Pierre. 
Stover,  Lieut.   Col.   Lee,  Watertown. 
Sundt,  Rev.  G.  B. 
Swift,  Rev.  G.  W.,  Parker. 
Tatro,    May    Phillips,    Westport. 
Taylor,  Franklin,  Vermillion. 
Teall,  Rev.  E.   H.,  Mitchell. 
Thompson,   George   H.,   Lead. 
Thornby,  W.  J.,  Deadwood. 
Thorp,  Gustavas  C.,  Britton. 
Thrall,  W.  Herbert,  Huron. 
Tilgner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  Madison. 
Tilton,  Horace  G..  Vermillion. 
Trask,  Z.  C.,  Sioux  Falls. 
Trow,  J.  A.,  Madison. 

Tyschen,  Niels,  member  Legislature,  1883. 
Uline,  G.  A,  Dell  Rapids. 
Wheelock,  Ralph  W.,  formerly  of  Mitchell. 
Wheaton,  Albert  H.,  Brookings. 
Withee,  E.  H.,  Hurley. 
Wilson,  S.  E.,  Hot  Springs. 
Wright,  Rev.  B.  B.,  Ipswich. 

800.      LITERATURE. 
810.       Verse. 

811.49  Banvard,    John.       "Tradition    of    the    Temple."      A    religious    poem. 

Paper.  20  pp.  Ills. 
811.J06  Brown,  Mortimer  C.     "The  Man  Who  Doesn't  Advertise." 

"Our  Boys  Are  Coming  Home." 
811.49  Burleigh,    B.    Wade.      "The    Old    Oak    Tree."      A    rhymed    legend    of 

Struck  by  the  Ree,  the  Yankton  Chief.     Paper,  32  pp. 
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811.08  Burleigh,  B.  Wade,  and  G.  G.  Wenzlaff,  compilers.  "A  Book  of 
Dakota  Rhymes."  Contributed  by  Anne  Bagstad,  Mortimer  Crane 
Brown,  Andrew  F.  Burleigh,  Jr.,  B.  Wade  Burleigh,  Robert  V.  Carr, 
Will  P.  Chamberlain,  Sam  T.  Clover.  Will  Dillman.  Joseph  Mills  Han- 
son, Charles  E.  Holmes,  Fannie  E.  Knapp,  Charles  Bracy  Lawton,  W. 
J.  McMurtry,  Doane  Robinson,  Flora  M.  Thornton  Swift,  May  Phillips 
Tatro,  Frank  Hermon  Wentworth,  Gustave  G.  Wenzlaff.  Third 
Edition.  Cloth,  8  vol.  168  pp. 

811.49  Carr,   Robert  V.     "Black  Hills  Ballads."     Cloth.   8   vo.      175   pp. 
"Cowboy  Lyrics."     Cloth.     8  vo.     182  pp. 

811.48  Chamberlain,  Will.     "Songs  of  the  Sioux."     Cloth.  8  vo.  120  pp. 

811.49  Clover,  Sam  T.     "Zephyrs  From  Dakota."     Cloth.   32  mo. 

811.3  Crill,  Louis  N.     "The  Realms  of  the  Infinite." 

811.6     Crane,  Albert  B.     Legendary  Poem  presented  to  Miss  Carrie  Barton 

upon  unveiling  the  statue  "Tetonka,"  at  Brookings. 
811.49  Cummins,    Mary    Francese.      "Rhymes    of   a   Lifetime."      Cloth.    8    vo. 

153   pp. 

811.49  Davies,  James.  "Threads  of  Gold  Woven  in  Verse."  8  vo.  Cloth.  17«  pp. 
811.49  Dickinson,    Mrs.    A.    J.      "The    Artesian    Wells."      Illuminated    boards 

illustrated  in  colors  by  Nellie  B.  Lockwood.     20  pp. 

"Voices  of  the  Wind."     Paper,  illustrated,  14  pp. 

"Voices  of  the  Wheatfields."     Illuminated  boards.     4  vo.  20  pp. 

"Ocean  and  Other  Poems."     Cloth.  8  vo.  80  pp. 

811.8     Dillman,  Will.     "Across  the  Wheat."     Boards.   8  vo.   85   pp. 
811.        Emery,  Will,  of  Rockham.     "Eagle  Feather." 
811.5     Hopkins,  Albert  C.      "Pressed  Pansies." 
811.49  Holmes,  Charles  C.     "Happy  Days."     Cloth.  8  vo.  72  pp. 
811.49  Kelley,  John  E.     "The  Age  of  Gold."     Cloth,  12  mo.     51  pp. 
817.47  Kirby's  Tea  Party,  a  burlesque,  anonymous. 

811.49  Meyer.  Wilhelm  Hugo.     "A  Voice  of  the  Prairie."     Paper.   54  pp. 
811.49  McNiell,    Thomas.       "Minnecotah,    A     Legend    of    Lake    Kampeska." 

Paper.     Illustrated.  20  pp. 

811.4  Perley,  George  A.     "Ode  to  the  Anemone." 

811.49  Price,  Col.  M.  M.   (Robert  Histol.)     "Jenny  Eaglehart."     Paper.  12  pp. 
811.49  Robinson,  Doane.     "Selections."     Paper.  16  pp. 

"Lebbeas  Thaddeas."     Mss.   60  pp. 

"Western  Verses."     Mss.      Paper.      100   pp. 

"Midst  the  Coteaus  of  Dakota."     Leather.     Illustrated  by  Edwin   M. 

Waterbury.     112  pp. 

811.       Sloan,  Emily  E.,  of  Belle  Fourche.     Verses.     Mss. 
811.49  Swift,  Flora  M.  T.     "Love  Thoughts."     Boards.   45  pp. 
811.49  Tatro,   May   Phillips.      "Thanksgiving   Souvenir."     Paper.    26   pp. 

811.  Tjaden,  J.  C.,  of  Canton.     Verses.     Mss. 

811.49  Whaley,  Charles  F.  (Lighthunter.)     "The  Abdiction."     Paper.  10  pp. 
"Dawn  of  the  20th  Century."     Paper.     30  pp. 

812.  Wells,  Rollin  J.  "Hagar."     A  dramatic  poem.     Cloth.  8  vo.  125  pp. 

813.  FIctiou. 

813.49  Atwater,  Rev.  W.  D.,  of  Sturgis.     "Told  Again."     Paper.     8  vo.     218  pp. 
813.49  Boyles,  Kate  and  Virgil,  of  Yankton.     "Langford  of  the  Three  Bars." 

Cloth.     Illustrated.   8  vo.   277  pp. 
813.49  Burns,   John    H.,   of   Deadwood.      "Memoirs   of   a   Cow   Pony."      Cloth. 

Illustrated.      8   vo.    178   pp. 
813.49  Byrne.   Mary  Agnes,   of   Volga.      "The   Little   Women    of   the   Spout." 

8  vo.     Cloth.     Illustrated.     84  pp. 

"Roy  and  Rosy  Rocks."     Cloth.     Illustrated.     8  vo.     83  pp. 
805.       Carter,   Edna,    (Gates),   of  Sioux   Falls.      "One   of  His   Men,"    "Dream 

Travels,"   "A  Va'gary."   "The   Rosary."     Stories   published   in   popular 

magazines. 
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813.49  Clover,    Sam    T.      "Paul    Travers    Adventures."      The    story    of    Mr. 

Clover's  boyhood  trip  around  the  world.     Cloth.     8  vo.     368  pp. 
813.49  Douglas,  Mrs.  Aiken,  of  Fort  Pierre.     "Beryl,  or  the  Silent  Prompter." 

Cloth.      8  vo.      296   pp. 
813.49  Dye,    Eva    Emery,    formerly    of    Madison.      "The    Conquest."      Cloth. 

8  vo.     Illustrated,  pp. 
813.49  Fox,   Marion   L.      "Private   Smith   in   the   Philippines."      Paper.      8   vo. 

Illustrated.     216  pp. 
813.49  Garland,    Hamlin,    formerly   of   Ordway.      "The    Little    Norsk,    or   Old 

Pap's  Flaxen."     Boards.   12  mo.      157   pp. 

"Jason  Edwards  or  the  Average  Man."     Cloth.     8  vo.     213  pp. 
813.49  Gates,  Eleanor,  (Tulley),  born  in  Minnehaha  County.  "The  Biography 

of  a  Prairie  Girl."     Cloth.   Ills.     8  vo.     320  pp. 

"The  Plow  Woman."     Cloth.     Ills.     8   vo.     364   pp. 
813.       George,    Helene    T.,    of    Sioux    Falls.      "Poetic    Justice,"    "A    Football 

Game."     Two  magazine  stories. 
813.49  Gibbs,    Olivei*,    of    Montrose.      "Kindergarten    Stories    of    the    Little 

Bears." 
813.49  Hanson,   Joseph   Mills,   of   Yankton.      Magazine   stories    from   popular 

publications  as  follows: 

"Christmas  Eve  at  Kimball." 

"The   Privateer   of  the   Transvaal." 

"The  Laramie  Trail." 

"Christmas  at  Old  Saint  Louis." 

"The  Assault." 

"General  Harney's  Victory  Over  the  Sioux." 

"That  Flag  of  Ours." 

"A   Signal   of   Distress." 

"The  Coyote  Peace  Meeting." 

"Romance  of  a  Garrison  Turkey." 

"The  Pilot  of  the  Sadie  Simmons." 
813.49  Lillibridge,  Dr.  Will  O.,  of  Sioux  Falls. 

"Ben  Blair."     Cloth.     Illustrated.      8  vo.     333   pp. 

"Where  the  Trail  Divides."     Cloth.     8  vo.     pp. 

"The  Dissolving  Circle."     Cloth.     8  vo.     314  pp. 
813.49  Marquis,  George  H.,  Judge  of  Third  Circuit,  Clear  Lake.     "Fairview's 

Mystery."     Cloth.     8  vo.     84  pp. 

813.49  Oilman,  Stella,  of  Hudson.     "That  Dakota  Girl."     Paper.  8  vo.     240  pp. 
813.49  "A  Gumbo  Lily."     Cloth.     8  vo.     176  pp. 
813.49  Neihardt,  John  G.     "The  Art  of  Hate."     A  story  of  Zephyr  Renconter, 

and  "The  Brutal  Fact."     American  Magazine  Stories  of  the  Fur  Post 

on  Cedar  Island. 
813.49  Pierce,    Gilbert    A.,    sometime    Governor    of    Dakota    Territory.       "A 

Dangerous  Woman."     Cloth.     Illustrated.     8   vo.      505   pp. 
813.49  White,   Stewart  Edward.      "The   Westerners."     A  story   of  the   Black 

Hills.      Cloth.      8   vo.      344   pp. 
813.49  Stubbins,   Thomas   A.,   formerly   of   Yankton.      "The    Patriot."      Cloth. 

8  vo.     287  pp. 
820.7       Chalmers,   James,   sometime   President   Brookings   College.      "Scott's 

Lady  of  the  Lake."     Arranged  and  edited  for  English  study. 

"Tennyson's  Princess."     Arranged  and  edited   for  English  study. 
823.42  Riggs,  Stephen   R.      "Pilgrim's  Progress."     Translated   into   Sioux. 
810.03  TheFethren,  Rev.  E.  B.     "Day  Dreams  and  Realities."     Paper.     8  vo. 
808.       Logan,  John  D..  sometime  Professor  of  English   in   State  University. 
801.        Russell,  A.   J.     Review  and  Criticism  upon  Will  Dillman's  verse. 
804.1     Realf,    James    Jr.      "A    Poet    of    the    Northwest."      "Study    of    Doane 

Robinson's  Verse."     The   Arena   Magazine,   May,    1895. 
804.1     Austin,    Henry    W.      "Doane    Robinson."      A    study    of    his    verse,    in 

Bookman,  February,  1896. 
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817.49   Third  House,  Journal  of  Emergency  Session,   1901. 

808.6     Preacher,  Charles  B.     Soldier  in  Co.  M.   1st  S.  D.  Vol.  Inf.     Killed  in 
Philippines.     Letter  from. 

Lecture**   and   Speeches. 

815.513  Burke,  Charles  H.,  M.  C.     "The  Free  Homestead  Bill."     May  3,   1900. 
815.49  Cox,  Samuel  S.    (Sunset.)     Address  at  Huron,  July  4,   1889. 
814.49  Holp,  Phillip  E.     Lectures. 

"The  Almighty  Dollar." 

"Simon   Says  Thumbs  Up." 

"Kisses  and  Kissing." 
815.49  Martin    Eben  W.     "The  Trust  Problem  from  a  National  Standpoint." 

"Tariff.1 

"Interstate  Commerce." 

"Food  and  Fuel  Supplies." 
81  o.       Kittredge,  Alfred  B.     "Repeal  of  Lumber  Tariff." 

"Purchase  of  French  Rights  in  Panama." 

"Repeal   of   Lumber   Tariff."     January    18,    1907. 
815.        Moody,  Gideon  C.     "Tariff."     August,  1890. 

"Irrigation  and  Withdrawal  of  Public  Lands."     July,  1890. 
811.06     Osborn,  Orman  K.     "A  Soldier's  Tribute."     A  toast. 
815.5     Pettigrew,  Richard  F. 

"Union  and  Kansas  Pacific  Railroads."     February  13,  1896. 

"Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Annuities."     February  9,   1899. 

"The  Presidential  Veto."     June  3,  1896. 

"The  Decline   in  the   Price  of  Silver,   Etc."     March   15,   1894. 

"Protective  Tariff  and  Bimetallic  Agreement."     May  29,   1894. 

"Protective   Tariff."      June   12,    1894. 

"Submarine  Cable  to  Hawaii."     March  2,  1895. 

"Investigation  of  Bond  Sales."     May  5,  1896. 

"The  Record  Corrected."     Relates  to  Huron  convention   of  1896. 

"Union  Pacific  Trust  Notes."     December  22,  1896. 

"Free  Homesteads  on  Public  Lands."     January   6,   1897. 

"International   Monetary   Conference."      January   29,    1897. 

"The  Puritans  and  the  Indians."     February  24,  1897. 

"Transportation  of  the  Mails."     February  24,   1897. 

"Tariff  and  Trade  Combinations."     June  14  and  15,   1897. 

"Transportation  of  Railway  Mail."     May  6,   1898. 

"The  War-Revenue  Bill."     June   10,   1898. 

"The  Politics  of  Senator  James  H.  Kyle."     June  10,  1898. 

"Annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands."  June  22,  23,  July  2  and  6,  1898. 

"Free  Homes  for  Western  Settlers."     June  30,  1898. 

"Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  Arid  Lands."     March  3,  1899. 

"Inquiries  Relating  to  Philippine  Islands."     January  11  and  15,  1900. 

'Treaty  With  Sultan  of  Sulu."     January  17,   24  and  31,   1900. 

"Philippine  Islands."     January  17,   1900. 

"History  of  the  Filipino  Revolt."     January  31,  1900. 

"The  South  African  Republic."     April  14,  1900. 

"Government  of  the  Philippines."     June  4  and  5,  1900. 

"The  Cramps  Deal  and  the  Mark  Hanna  Deal."     June  5,  1900. 

"Army   Reorganization  Bill."     January   30,   1901. 

"Campaign   of  1900."     Sioux   Falls,  November  14,   1896. 

"Speech  at  Sioux  Falls."     February  10,  1906. 

"History    of    Free    Homestead    Bill."      Compiled    from    Congressional 

Record. 

"The  Editor  in  Politics."     Sioux  Falls,  October  2,  1895. 
815.       Crawford,  Coe  I. 

"Political  Conditions."     Huron,  September  15,  1905. 

"Candidacy  for  Governor,  1903." 
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815.       Gamble,  Robert  J. 

"Right  of  the  People  of  a  Territory   to   Form  a  State  Government." 

Oration,  July  4,  1888. 

"Coin  Redemption   Fund."     December  27,   1895. 

"Regulation  of  Railroad  Rates."     April  6,  1896. 

"Against  Independent  Free  Coinage  of  Silver."     May  21,  1896. 
815.        Howard,  S.  M.,  of  Gettysburg.     Oration  at  45th  Anniversary  of  Battle 

of  Shiloh  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  1907. 
815.       Williams,    Charles    G.,    of    Watertown.      Decoration    I^ay    oration    at 

Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,   1880. 

900.      HISTORY. 
Geography,  Travels,  Etc. 

910.  Johnson,  Willis  E.,  of  Aberdeen.  "Mathematical  Geography."  Cloth. 
8  vo.  Illustrated.  336  pp. 

910.  Coursey,  O.  W.,  of  Mitchell.  "Geography  and  History  of  the  Philip- 
pines." Cloth.  12  mo.  Illustrated.  155  pp. 

910.7  Beadle,  W.  H.  H.,  of  Madison,  and  A.  F.  Bartlett.  "The  Natural  Sys- 
tem of  Teaching  Geography."  Boards.  4  to.  Maps.  132  pp. 

910.9  Stennett,  W.  H.  "History  of  the  Origin  of  the  Place  Names  on  the 
Northwestern  Railroad  System."  Half  Morocco.  201  pp. 

911.783  Beadle,  W.  H.  H.  "Dakota,  its  Geography  and  History,"  1888. 
Boards.  4  to.  48  pp. 

Maps. 

912.  Leavenworth,  Col.  Henry.  Showing  Ree  Villages  captured  in  cam- 
paign 1823,  and  disposition  of  troops  in  assault. 

912.  Warren,  Lieut.  G.  K.  Map  of  Explorations  in  Dakota  County  1855, 
1856  and  1857.  Two  copies,  one  framed. 

912.  Wells,  J.  G.  Showing  Dakota  region  in  1856  and  adjacent  regions. 
Colored.  Framed. 

912.  Sully,  Capt.  Alfred.  Map  of  route  followed  by  Lieut.  Col.  J.  J.  Aber- 
crombie,  on  expedition  from  Fort  Ridgley,  Minnesota,  to  Fort 
Pierre,  August  25th  to  September  24th,  1856. 

912.  Kingsbury,  David  L.  Map  of  route  of  Brackett's  Batallion,  across 
Dakota  in  expedition  to  join  Sully  in  1864. 

912.       Meyers,  Frank.     Map  showing  location  of  Old  Fort  Sully,  1864. 

912.       Land  Office  Map  of  Dakota  Territory,  1882. 

912.        Dakota   Territory,    1884. 

912.       Dunlap,  Lauren.     Immigration   Commissioner's   Map  of  Dakota,   1885. 

912.        Rand  &  McNally's  Map  of  Dakota,  1893. 

912.       Brown,  Thos.  H.     Official,  Divisional  Map  of  South  Dakota,   1894. 

912.  Todd,  J.  E.  Map  Showing  Depth  and  Distribution  of  Artesian  Wells, 
1899. 

912.       South   Eastern   South   Dakota,    1900. 

912.        Railway  Commissioner's  Map  of  South  Dakota,   1902. 

912.        Railway  Commissioner's  Map  of  South  Dakota,  1907. 

912.  Abbott,  C.  L.  Map  of  Hamlin  County,  1897,  showing  names  of  all 
farm  owners. 

912.        Peterson.     Map  of  Hamlin  County,   1897,  colored. 

912.        Brookings   City,    1898. 

912.        McPherson   County.      Map,   1907. 

912.        Pierre.     Map  of  City,  1890. 

912.       Sioux  Falls  map  of  City,   1899. 

912.       Whitestone  Hill.     Map  showing   location   of   battlefield,   1863. 

914.  Foster,  Mrs.  Agnes  Greene,  formerly  of  Aberdeen.  Notes  on  foreign 
travel,  1903.  Cloth.  12  mo.  Illustrated.  215  pp. 

917.9  Medary,  Samuel  A.  "Pacific  Wagon  Roads."  Notes  on  Survey  of 
Nobles  Road,  from  Minnesota  to  Missouri  river,  through  South  Da- 
kota, 1857.  Boards.  8  vo.  Map.  115  pp. 
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•  17.83  Fremont,  John  C.,  and  Nicollet,  1838  and  1839.  Bound  with  War- 
ren, 1857. 

917.83  Reynolds,  William  F.  Exploration  of  Yellowstone  River,  1859.  Ex- 
pedition started  from  Fort  Pierre  and  report  has  chiefly  to  do  with 
Dakota  matters. 

917.83  Warren,  Gen.  G.  K.  Explorations  in  Dakota,  1855,  1856,  1857.  Bound 
with  Nicollet  and  Fremont. 

917.83  Warren,  Gen.  G.  K.  A  preliminary  report  upon  above  trip,  dated 
March  15,  1856.  Quite  different  matter  from  the  formal  report.  8  vo. 
79  pp.  Contains  maps  of  Blue  Water  Battlefield  and  of  the  region 
explored. 

917.83  Abert,  J.  J.  Report  of  a  reconnoissance  from  Mendota  to  the  Big 
Sioux  river,  1854. 

917.83  Gore,  Mahlon.  Correspondence  relating  to  first  homestead  entry 
made  by  him  at  midnight,  January  1,  1863.  First  in  United  States. 

917.83  Foster,  James  S.  The  New  York  Colony  of  1864.  A  prospectus  of 
the  Free  Homestead  Association  of  Central  New  York,  with  list  of 
members.  Settled  on  Missouri  near  Yankton. 

917.83  Beadle,  W.  H.  H.     Newspaper  sketch  of  Dakota  in  1869. 

917.83  Beadle,  W.  H.  H.  Circular  letter  to  homesteaders  from  Surveyor 
General's  office,  Yankton,  1869. 

917.83  Holobird,  Col.  Samuel  B.  "A  Reconnoissance  into  Dakota,"  1869. 
Describes  Forts  Randall,  Sully  and  Sisseton,  (Wadsworth.) 

917.83  Armstrong,  Moses  K.     Centennial  address  at  Philadelphia,   1876. 

917.83  McGu're,  H.  N.,  of  Rapid  City,  1878.  "The  Coming  Empire."  Setting 
forth  resources  and  opportunities  in  Dakota.  Paper.  8  vo.  Il- 
lustrated. 177  pp. 

917.83  Blunt.     Industries  of,  1884.     Paper.     8  vo.     59  pp. 

917.83  Dakota,  1885,  Lauren  Dunlap,  Immigration  Commissioner.     90  pp. 

917.83  McClure,  P.  F.  "Resources  of  Dakota."  Paper.  8  vo.  Illustrated. 
498  pp. 

917.83  Hagerty,  F.  H.,  Immigration  Commissioner.  "The  Year  of  Statehood, 
1889. '  Official  guide.  Paper.  48  pp. 

917.83  Hagerty,     F.     H.       "Statistical,     Historical     and     Political     Abstract." 
Cloth.     8  vo.     220  pp. 
"Facts  About  South  Dakota,"  1890.     Paper.     8  vo.     64  pp. 

917.83  Clover,  Sam  T.     "More  Facts  About  South  Dakota,"   1892. 

917.83  Corn  Belt  of  South  Dakota,  1893. 

917.83  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Reservation.  List  of  lands  opened  to  set- 
tlement, April  15,  1892. 

917.83  South  Dakota,  1893.     A  general  review.     Paper.     8  vo.     152  pp. 

917.83  Sunshine   State,    1897.      Published   by   Milwaukee   railroad.      Ills. 

917.83  Robinson,  Doane.  Annual  Reviews  of  the  Progress  of  South  Dakota, 
1901,  1902,  1903,  1904,  1905,  1906  and  1907. 

Compendium  of  Information  Relating  to  South  Dakota,  revised  each 
year,   1902,   1903,   1904,   1905,   1906,   1907  and   1908. 

917.83  Chamberlain,  A.  E.     South  Dakota,  a  prospectus. 

917.83  Homes  for  Millions.     A  Faulk  County  prospectus. 

917.83  Narregang,  S.  W.,  May,  1897.  A  brochure  containing  much  informa- 
tion relating  to  South  Dakota. 

917.83  Oleson,  Ole,  Jr.  (Detlie.)  Information  relating  to  Rosebud  Reser- 
vation, 1894. 

917.83  Hunt,  A.  W.  "The  Land  of  the  Golden  Rod."  An  immigration  pro- 
moter, 1902. 

917.83  South  Dakota  Homeseeker,  published  by  Northwestern  railroad, 
1900,  1902,  1904,  1907  and  1908. 

917.83  Milwaukee  Railroad.  Two  finely  illustrated  pamphlets,  pertaining 
to  agricultural  and  business  opportunities  in  South  "Dakota. 
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917.83  Elrod,   Samuel   H.      A   newspaper   article   upon   the    resources    of   the 

state,  reprinted  by  the  Milwaukee  road. 
917.83  Hyde,    Charles    L.      "Saved    from    the    Clutches    of    the    King."      An 

allegorical  tale  of  South  Dakota  development. 
917.83  Lea,  Samuel  H.     "Irrigation  in  South  Dakota,"  1907.     Reprinted  from 

San  Francisco  Bee. 
917.83  South  Dakota  News,  Aberdeen,  1905.     Contains  history  of  forty-eight 

harvests  in  State. 
917.83  Mcllvaine,     Charles     N.,     Immigration     Commissioner.       Immigration 

pamphlet,  1907.     Ills. 
917.83  Billinghurst,   Charles   B.      "South   Dakota  Historical   Souvenir,    190«." 

Illustrated.     4  to. 
917.83  Brown  County.     Souvenir  of  New  Court  House,   1904.     Paper.     8  vo. 

Ills.  120  pp. 

917.83  Belle  Fourche.     Souvenir,  1907.     Paper.     4  to.     40  pp.     Ills. 
917.83   Mitchell,  1904.     Paper.     8  vo.     Ills.     36  pp. 
917.83  Pierre,  1907.     Paper.     12  mo.    Ills.     28  pp. 
917.83  Sioux  Falls,   1889.     Boards.      8   vo.     Ills.      Photographs. 
917.83  Sioux  Falls,  1907.     Paper.     8  vo.     Ills.     36  pp. 
917.83   Sioux  Falls,  1898.     Paper.     8  vo.     80  pp.     Ills. 
917.83  Watertown,   1889.      Flex   boards.      8   vo.      116   pp. 
917.83  Watertown,  1895.     Paper.     8  vo.     Ills.     32  pp. 

Direct  ories. 

917.83  Aberdeen.     5  vol.,  1897  to  1906. 

917.83  Brown  County,   including  Aberdeen  and  Groton,   1887. 

917.83  Black  Hills,  May,  1898. 

917.83  Pierre,  1883,  1890,  1891. 

917.83  Watertown,  1886,  1887. 

Counties. 

917.83  Aurora  County,  1887.     Illustrated.     Immigration  pamphlet. 
917.83  Brown   County.     Tickets   used   in   constitutional   election,    1885. 

Map  of  old  fur  post  near  Frederick. 

917.83  Brookings  County.     Illustrated  immigration  pamphlet,   1900. 
917.83  Charles   Mix   County.      "Land   of   Bread   and   Butter,"    1900   and   1901. 

History  by  E.  Frank  Peterson.     Paper.     184  pp.     Illustrated. 
917.83  Deuel    County.      Correspondence    between    Gov.    Burbank    and    J.    C. 

Irwin,  relating  to  fraudulent  vote  in  1872. 

917.83  Hand  County.     Immigration  pamphlet,  1907,  by  Craigo  &  Leyson. 
917.83   Hanson  County.     Its  resources,  by  Thiel  and  Ryburn. 

Official  immigration  pamphlet,   by  County  Commissioners,   1897. 
917.83  McPherson  County.     History  of,  by  Charles  N.  Herreid. 
917.83   Marshall   County.      Immigration   pamphlet,    1900. 

History  of,   by  George   Hickman. 
917.83  Minnehaha  County.     Facts  relating  to  1891. 
917.83  Moody  County.     Immigration  pamphlet,  1900. 
917.83  Turner  County.     Bureau   of  Information,   1891. 

Statistics  of  1885. 

History  of,  by  Mrs.  Laura  Alderman. 

917.83  The  Black  Hills   Region.     See  also  Mines  and   Mining,   622.6. 
917.83  Jenney,  Walter  P.     Report  upon  Agriculture,  Climate  and  Resources 

of  the  Black  Hills,  April  1876.     Paper.     8  vo.     71  pp. 

917.83  Brennan,  John  R.     "Some  early  history  of  the  Black  Hills.     Mss. 
917.83  An    ancient    history    of    the    Black    Hills.      Anonymous.      Illustrated. 

Paper.     32  pages.     Presented  by  J.   R.  Crow. 
917.83  Extra    edition    of    Black    Hills    Evening    News,    September    26,    1879, 

giving  account  of  great  Deadwood  fire. 
917.83  Custer,    Gen.    George    A.      Report    upon    expedition    into    Black    Hille, 

August  8,  1875. 
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917.83  Report   on   military   precautions    to   prevent   immigration    into   Black 

Hills,   1875. 

917.83  Deadwood  Board  of  Trade.     Immigration  pamphlet,  1881.     44  pp. 

917.83  Anonymous   immigration   pamphlet,    1889.      Illustrated.      40   pp. 

917.83  Descriptive  outline  and  pocket  map,  1887. 

917.83  Quarto  Centennial  Carnival.     Programme,   1901. 

917.83  Views  and  History.     Northwestern  railway  immigration  pamphlet. 

917.83  Twin  City,  Black  Hills  Railway.     Prospectus,  1896.     53  pp. 

917.83  Papers  read  before  the  Mining  Men's  Association,  1904.     135  pp. 

917.83  "The  Wonderful  Black  Hills,"  Northwestern  line.     100  pp. 

917.83  "Summer  Homes  in  the  Hills."     Burlington  route.     20  pp. 

917.83  "Lead — the  Metropolis." 

Hot  Spring*  and  Southern   Hills. 

917.83  "Southern  Districts  of  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Varied  Resources." 
1889. 

917.83   "Jones'  Guide  to  the  Hot  Springs,"  1891. 

917.83  A  collection  of  railroad  folders  and  books  advertising  Hot  Springs, 
Sylvan  Lake  and  Wind  Cave.  Issued  by  Northwestern  and  Burling- 
ton routes. 

917.83  Gamble,  Robert  J.     Report  on  Wind  Cave,  National  Park. 

917.83  Lucas,  W.  V.  History  of  Soldiers'  Home  at  Hot  Springs,  with  notes 
by  N.  C.  Nash,  1904. 

917.83   Bennett,  Helen  M.     "The  Truth  about  the  Black  Hills."     Paper.     8  vo. 
40  pp. 
"Deadwood,"  1907.     Paper.     8  vo.     Illustrated.     50  pp. 

ObltuarieN,  Biography,  Memorial**  and  Genealogies. 

920.  Bowdle,  Hon.  A.   M.,  of  Mitchell. 

920.  Carter,  Judge,  Jarvis  W.,  of  Sioux  Falls. 

920.  Evans,  Fred  T.,  of  Hot  Springs. 

920.  Gamble,    David,    of    Milbank-Ipswich. 

920.  Hardwick,    Thomas   W.,    of   Springfield. 

920.  Myron,    Sivert    Halverson,    of   Meckling. 

920.  Mclntyre.  James  J.,  of  Sioux  Falls-Parker. 

920.  Olson.    Ole,   Sr.    (Detlie)),    of   Meckling. 

920.  Robinson.  George  McCook,   Father  of  Doane  Robinson. 

920.  Stone,  Col.  L.  P.,  of  Deadwood. 

920.  Savey,  Mrs.  Amanda,  of  Beresford. 

920.  Shriner.  William,  of  Vermillion. 

920.  Sweezy,  Daniel  R..  of  Arlington. 

920.  Sherrard,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hazelton,  of  Sioux  Falls. 

920.  Steel.  Col.   William  R..  of  Deadwood. 

920.  Van  Ostraml,  Dr.  Henry,  of  Yankton. 

920.  Whiteman,   of  Burbank. 

920.  Thayer,  Freeman,  of  Watertown. 

920.  Belden,  The  White  Chief.     Letters  relating  to  his  career. 

920.  Crawford,    Coe    I.,    biographical    sketch. 

920.  Calamity  Jane,  by  Capt.  Jack  Crawford. 

920.  Clover,   Sam   T. 

920.  Dougherty,   Miss   Alice,    of   Yankton. 

920.  Elrod,  Gov.  Sam  H.,  by  E.  C.  Torrey  and  by  John  A.  Lawson. 

920.  Fallas,  Felicia,  of  Lower  Brule. 

020.  Genin.  Father  Jean  B.  M..  Missionary  of,  by  Mrs.  Linda  W.  Slaughter. 

920.  Grigsby,  Melvin.  "The  Smoked  Yank."  Story  of  his  experiences  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

920.  Grigsby's  Cowboys,  with  sketches  of  officers  and  men  in  that  organi- 
zation in  the  Spanish  war. 

920.  Hoover,  Ben   P. 

920.  Jolley,  John  L.,  of  Vermillion. 
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920.       Leavenworth,  Gen.  Henry,  who  conquered  the  Rees,  1823. 

920.       Martin,  C.   D.      Missionary,    1859. 

920.       McCall,  who  shot  Wild  Bill. 

920.       McPhail,  Col.  Sam.     Sketch  by  Doane  Robinson. 

920.       McCook,  Gen.   Edwin  S.     Secretary  of  Dakota,   1872.      "The   Fighting 

McCooks." 

920.       McPetrie,  Frank,  sometime  of  Vermillion. 
920.       Nichols,    Rev.    D.    B.,    of    Mission    Hill,    founder    of    Chicago's    first 

Reform  School. 

920.       Pettigrew,  Richard  F.,  of  Sioux  Falls. 
920.       Pierce,  Ellis  T.,  of  Hot  Springs 
920.       Stutsman,  Enos  T.,  of  Yankton-Pembina. 
920.       Sears,  Eligah  Clark,  Centenarian  of  Canton. 
920.       Trumbo  Family,  of  BonHomme  County. 
920.       Tripp,  Bartlett,  of  Yankton. 
920.       Taylor,  Franklin.     Sketches  of  the  members  of  the  First  Territorial 

Legislature. 
920.       Ward,  Gen  A.  B.,  of  Grand  Forks. 

922.3  Hare,    Bishop    W.    H.      An    address    containing    sketches    of    many 
Indian  missionary  workers. 

922.5  Todd.  James  E.  "Early  Settlement  and  Growth  of  Western  Iowa." 
Political  sketches  of  South  Dakotans. 

920.  Black  Hills  Republican  Hand  Book,  1900,  with  sketches  of  candi- 
dates. 

920.        Brookings  County  Campaign  Souvenirs,   1898  and  1900. 

920.  Crawford,  Coe  I.  Appreciation  in  Iowa  Alumnus,  by  J.  F.  Clyde,  also 
by  Republican  Club  of  Sanborn  County,  1906. 

Memoirs  and  Memorials. 

923.       Bushnell,  W.   F.  T.,  of  Aberdeen. 

923.       Cherry,  Mrs.  L.  Winnefred  Clyde,  of  Sioux  Falls. 

923.        Douglas,    Stephen    A.,    by    Judge    William    A.    Gardner,    formerly    of 

Rapid  City.     Cloth.     8  vo.     239  pp. 
923.        Dollard,    Maj.    Robert,    formerly    Attorney    General.       "Recollections 

of  the  Civil  War  and  Going  West."     Cloth.     8  vo.     296  pp. 
923.       Eastman,  Charles  A.     "Indian  Boyhood."     Cloth.     Ills.     8  vo.     289  pp. 

"Old  Indian  Days."     Cloth.     Ills.     8  vo.     275   pp. 
923.        Gamble,  John   R.,  M.   C.     Memorial  Addresses   in   Congress. 
923.       Kyle,  James  H.     Memorial  Addresses  in  United  States  Senate. 
923.8     Lewis.   Martin  J.,   of  Vermillion. 
923.       Marshall,  John,  by  Bartlett  Tripp. 
923.8     Robinson,  Jennie  Austin. 

923.2     Sitting  Bull.     Half  leather.     Ills.     8  vo.     554  pp. 
923.2     Sterling,  William  B.     Morocco    with  likeness.     8  vo.      413  pp. 
923.       Stifler,  Rev.  William  H  ,  of  Sioux  Falls. 
923.       Taylor,    -Joseph      H.      "Kaleidoscopic      Lives."      Sketches      of      many 

Pioneers,  Frontiersmen  and  Indians. 
923.        Taylor.     Franklin.       "Brief     biographies     of     the     Early     Settlers     of 

Dakota. 

920.       Wilkins,  Mrs.  Florence  Ordway,  daughter  of  Gov.  N.  G.  Ordway. 
920.7     Willey,  Mrs.  Susan  Lelia,  of  Vermillion. 

920.4  Wisconsin  men  in  South  Dakota. 

923.7     Young,  Dr.  Clark  Montgomery,  of  Vermillion. 

Genealogies. 

929.       Cummins  Family.     Compiled  by  O.  A.  Cummins,  father  of  Burton  A., 

of  Pierre.     Morocco.     8  vo.     Illustrated.     643  pp. 
929.'     Kidder,  Jefferson  P.     Mss. 
929.2     Shinkle    Genealogy,    by    C.    L.    Abbott,    of    Estelline.      Cloth.       8    vo. 

Illustrated.     348  pp. 
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929.       Robinson  Family  Genealogical  and  Historical  Association. 

DeLorme   W.    Robinson,    of   Pierre. 

Doane    Robinson. 
929.2     Stoddard,  W.  H.,  of  Hurley. 

929.2  Turner,  John  L.,  of  Springfield. 

Collection  of  Biographies. 

Yankton,    Bon    Homme,    Clay    and   Union    Counties.      Morocco.      4    to. 
Ills.     679  pp. 

Turner,  Lincoln  Counties.     Morocco.     4  to.     Illustrated.     560  pp. 
Eastern  South  Dakota.     Morocco.     4  to.     Illustrated.     1102   pp. 
Central  South  Dakota.     Morocco.     4  to.     Illustrated.     1106  pp. 
Black  Hills  region.     Morocco.     4  to.     Illustrated.     399  pp. 

Indians. 

970.  Atkinson,  Gen.  Henry,  and  Dr.  O.  Fallon.  Commissioners  to  the 
Tribes  of  the  Missouri,  1825.  Five  letters  relating  to  the  treaty  ex- 
pedition through  South  Dakota  region. 

970.5  Canadian  Government. 

Correspondence    relating    to    trade    with    Sioux    Indians    at    Michili- 

macinac,  1780,  1794. 

Data  relating  to  the  part  taken  by  the  Sioux  in  French  and  Indian 

wars,  the  Revolution  and  War  of  1812. 

Minutes   of  Council  with   Sioux   held   by   General  Gage,   at   Montreal, 

August  9,  1773. 

Minutes  of  Councils  held  between  British  officers  and  Sioux  Indians, 

February    14,    1814,    and    in    June,    1816.      Wapasha    and   Little    Crow, 

participated  in  latter. 

970.6  Fort  Pierre.     Indian  Tribes  about  Fort  Pierre,  1820. 

970.5  Harney,  Gen  W.  S.     Minutes  of  Council  held  at  Fort  Pierre,  March  1, 
1856.     All  of  the  Teton  and  Yankton  Bands  represented. 

970.6  Ramsey,    Alexander.      Documents    relating    to    the    charges    of    fraud 
brought  against  Ramsey  by  the  Santee  Sioux. 

970.  Snelling,  Fort.  Report  of  Col.  Snelling  relating  to  the  massacre  of 
Chippewas  at  Fort  Snelling,  May  28,  1857,  by  Sioux  Indians. 

970.3  Lang    and    Taylor,    1843.      "Report    of    visit    to    some    of    the    Tribes 
West  of  the  Mississippi." 

970.6     Sharp,   Abbie   Gardner.      History   of   the   Spirit   Lake   Massacre,    1857. 

Cloth.     8  vo.     Illustrated.     371  pp. 
970.6     Welsh     Indians.       Correspondence     upon     the     subject     from     several 

sources. 

970.       War  of  the  Outbreak,  1862-1865. 
970.6    « Heard,  I.  V.  D.     "The  Sioux  War  and  Massacre."     Cloth.     Ills.     8  vo. 

354  pp. 

970.6     New  Ulm  Massacre.     Letter  from  Charles  H.  Bennett,  of  Pipestone. 
970.6     Brown,  Samuel  J.  Story  of  his  captivity  among  the  Sioux.  Paper.  36  pp. 

Story  of  the  Captivity  of  Melvina  Ingalls. 

Letter    giving    information    relating    to    Waneta,    Red    Thunder    and 

other  Sioux. 

970.6     Carrigan,   Minnie   Buce.      "Captured   by   the  Indians."      Paper.      40   pp. 
970.6     Mankato  Review,  June  1882.  with   illustrated  report  of  the  execution 

of  the  Sioux  prisoners.   1862. 
970.6     Shetak  Captives.     Account  of  rescue  by  John  Pattee. 

"A  Sidelight  on  the  Sioux,"  by  Doane   Robinson,   in  McClure's  Maga- 
zine, July,   1904. 
970.6     Sully's  Sioux  Campaign.  1863,  by  William  Sever,  in  National  Tribune, 

1899. 
970.       Meyers,    Frank,    of    Miller.    Soldiering    in    Dakota,    1864,    1865.    Paper. 

60  pp. 
970.       Drips,  J.  H.     "Three  Years  Among  the  Indians."     Paper.     139   pp. 
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970.6     English,  A.  M.,  of  Yankton.     "Dakota's  First  Soldiers."     In  Monthly 

South  Dakotan,  1900. 
970.6     Correspondence   with   England    relating   to    pursuing   the    Sioux    into 

Canada. 

970.6     Report  of  Sioux  Commission,  1863,  relating  to  Outbreak. 
970.6     The  Battle  of  Whitestone  Hill,   1863.     Description   by  participant.  . 
970.3     Report  of  Annuities  paid  the  Santees  under  the  treaty  of  1851. 

970.5  Report  to  Congress  upon  the  treaty  of  1858. 

970.6  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relating  to   the   standing  of 
the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  under  the  treaty  of  1851. 

970.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relating  to  the  Santees  of 
South  Dakota  and  their  rights  under  the  Minnesota  treaties. 

970.  Gamble,  Robert  J.  Report  to  Senate  favoring  the  restoration  of 
forfeited  treaty  rights  to  Santees. 

970.5  Gamble,   Robert  J.      Memorandum   relating   to   General   Sully's  Sioux 
Indian  Scouts. 

Red  Cloud  War. 

970.6  Report  of  Sioux  Commission,  1868. 

Appropriation  for  extinguishment  of  right  to  hunt  in  Powder  River 
Country. 
,     '.         Investigation   of  affairs  at  Red  Cloud  Agency,   1875. 

Caster  War. 

970.6       Finnerty,    John    F.      "Warpath    and    Bivaouc."      Cloth.      Illustrated. 

8  vo.     460  pp. 

970.5     Custer,  George  A.     Report  upon  expedition  into  Black  Hills,  1874. 
970.3     Terry,  Alfred  H.     Report  on  disaster  to  General  Custer's   command, 

July  8,  1876. 

970.       Data  upon  the  battle  of  Little  Big  Horn,  by  Grant  Marsh  and  others. 
970.5     Report  of  the  cost  of  the  Sioux  War  of  1876. 
970.       Gamble,   Robert   J.      Report   on   services   of   F.    C.   Boucher,   as   scout, 

during  Sioux  War,  1876,   1877. 

Treaties  and  Land  Rights. 

970.5  Made  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  1830,  with  all  Sioux  bands,  establishing 
neutral  strip  across  Iowa. 

Made  at  -Prairie  du  Chien,  1836,  with  WapashaW's  band,  surrendering 
all  claims  on  neutral  strip. 

Made  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  1836,  with  Sissetons,  Wakpekutas,  sur- 
rendering all  claims  to  neutral  strip. 

Made    at   City    of   Washington,    September    29,    1837,    with   all    Santee 
bands,  surrendering  and  ceding  all  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Made  at  Washington,  October  31,   1837,  with  Yanktons,  surrendering 
all  rights  in  neutral  strip. 

Made  with  the  Medaywakantons  and  Wakpekutas,  June  19,  1858, 
ceding  all  lands  on  north  side  of  Minnesota  river. 

Made  at  Washington,  June   19,   1858,  with  Sissetons  and  Wahpetons, 
ceding  lands  north  of  Minnesota  and  providing  for  allotments. 
Made    at    Washington,    April    19,    1858,    with    Yanktons,    and    ceding 
lands     lying     between     Sioux     and     Missouri,     except     four     hundred 
thousand  acres  in  Charles  Mix  County. 

Made  at  Old  Fort  Sully,  near  the  present  Pierre,  October,  1865,  with 
the  several  Teton  bands  and  the  Yanktonais.  Peace  treaties  closing 
war  of  Outbreak. 

Made  at  Washington,  February  19,  1868,  with  Sissetons  and  Wahpeton 
providing  for  Flatiron  Reservations  between  Lakes  Traverse  and 
Kampeska. 

Made  at  Fort  Laramie,  1868,  concluding  Red  Cloud  War  and  estab- 
lishing Great  Sioux  Reservation. 
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970.5     Message  of  President  Johnson  relating  to  formation  of  Great  Sioux 
Reservation. 

970.5  Proposition    for    division    of    Great    Sioux    Reservation    into    smaller 
Reservations. 

970.6  Newspaper  comment  upon  the  Sioux  Commission  of  1888. 

970.       Milburn,    Judge    George    R.,    of    Montana..     A    story    of    the    opening 

of  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  by  President  Arthur  and  closing  of 

same  by  Cleveland.     Mss. 
970.5     Gamble,  Robert  J.     "Title  of  Yankton  Indians  to  Pipestone  Quarry." 

Paper.    8   pp. 

Pipestone   Quarry.      Correspondence   and   reports   relating   to   session 

of  same. 

970.5  Agreement  with  Brules  for  opening  of  Rosebud  reservation,  1901. 
Proclamation   opening  Rosebud,    1904. 

Schedule   of   Rosebud   lands   opened    1904. 

Messiah   War. 

970.  Gen.  Henry's  Famous  March. 
Lost  Bird,  (Zintka  Lanuni.) 
Joseph  B.  McCloud's  rangers. 

Personal  Sketches,  Etc. 

970.6  American  Horse,  by  Frances  Wells  Calkins,  in  Sunday  Magazine. 
970.6     Ben  Brave,  some  testimonials  to  his  good  character. 

970.6     Belden,  the  White  Chief.     Story  of  George  P.  Belden  adopted  among 

the  Yanktons.     Leather.     Illustrated.     8  vo.     513   pp. 

Crazy    Horse.      Story    of    his    death,    by    Wm.    Kelley,    Sergeant    14th 

Infantry.     Printed  in  Crawford,  Neb.,  Press. 

Inkpaduta,   by  Doane  Robinson,   in   Minneapolis  Journal. 

King,    Gen.    Charles.      "Famous    Indian    Chiefs.      Spotted    Tail,    Red 

Clou-!,  Rain  in  the  Face  and  Gall."     Youths'  Companion,  May  9,  1907. 

Rain   in  the   Face.     Mary  C.   Collins;   Henry  W.   Longfellow. 

Red  Cloud.     Record  of  Jiis,  family.     Mrs.  John  R_  Brennan.     Plea  for 

Justice,  on  his  last  visit  to  Washington. 

Sleepy  Eye.     Account  of  the  removal  of  his  remains  from  Sisseton  to 

Sleepy  Eye,  Minnesota. 

Spotted   Tail.    Sketch    of   him    in    Peace    Council    of    1870,    by   Arthur 

Linn,  of  Canton. 
970.6     Sitting  Bull.     Letters  relative  to  his  career. 

"Sitting  Bull."     A  poem  by  H.  W.  Holy,  in  Great  West. 

Description    of    his    home    life    by    his    grand    daughter,    in    Word 

Carrier,  for  April,  1908. 

970.5  Whirling  Thunder's  Speech  at  Fort  Atkinson,  July  6,  1846. 
Wapasha  and  his  family  record,  by  Doane  Robinson  and  C.  C.  Wil- 
son, of  Rochester,  Minnesota. 

War  Eagle,  and  Theopile  Brughier,  Sioux  City  Journal. 
Walking  Shield,    (Wahacanka  Mani.)     Last  will. 

Studies  of  Indians  and  Indian  Questions. 

970.6  "Among    the    Sioux."      J.    A.    Anderson,    Rosebud.      A    photographic 
album  of  Indian  views. 

"Among  the  Sioux,"  by  Captain  D.  C.  Poole,  U.  S.  A.     A  study  of  Sioux 
life.     Cloth.     8  vo.     Illustrated.     235  pp. 

"The     Indian     Question,"     by    Gen.     Elwell  •  S.     Otis,     written     when 
stationed  at  Fort  Randall.     Cloth.     8  vo.     283  pp. 
Report  of  Sioux  Indian  Commission,  1876.     90  pp. 

The  Messiah  War.     "Brief  History  of  the  late  Invasion  of  the  Home 
of  the  Sioux,"  by  T.  A.  Bland.     32  pp. 

"Common  sense  view  of  the  Sioux  War  with  True  Method  of  treat- 
ment   as    opposed    to    both    the    Exterminative    and    the    Sentimental 
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Policy,"  by  Thomas  Sturgis.     Paper.     8  vo.     45  pp. 

"Teton    Sioux    Indians."      Letter    from    the    Secretary    of   the    Interior 
relative  to  condition  and  location  of,  1873. 
"Removal  of  the  Sioux  to  Indian  Territory."     1876. 

"Impressions  of  the  Sioux  Tribes,"  1872,  by  Henry  Pancost.  Paper. 
8  vo.  28  pp. 

"Sioux  and  Ponca  Indians,"  by  William  Welsh,  1872.     36  pp. 
Proposed   Sanitarium   for  Indians,    1906. 

"Sioux  Games,"  by  Dr.  James  R.  Walker,  of  Pine  Ridge  Agency.     A 
description  of  the  games  of  the  Sioux  and  of  the  paraphernalia  em- 
ployed  by  them.     Reprinted  from  Journal  of  American   Folklore. 
Trade  on  the  Missouri,   1819,  by  Thomas  Diddle.     Mss.     Copy. 
"Trading  with  the  Indians  on  the  Missouri,"   1863,  by  J.   R.   Hubbell, 
Saint  Paul,  in  Saint  Paul  Dispatch. 

"Are  Reservation  Indians  Decreasing,"  1905.  Oglala  Light,  February. 
"Dr.  Eastman's  Indian  Boyhood."  Criticism  of,  in  Sioux  Falls  Press. 
"Lisa  in  Dakota."  Minute  of  an  interview  with  John  B.  Renville,  in 
1900,  relating  to  the  War  of  1812. 

Williamson,    Dr.    John    P.      Letters    from    Dr.    Williamson,    pertaining 
to  Strike,   the   Ree.      The   Penal   Code   of   the   Sioux. 
Interpretation  of  Oglala  name.     The  LeSeuer  tribal  designations  and 
other  topics. 

Language  of  the  Sioux,  by  F.  L.  O.  Rhoerig,  1866.  Reprinted  from 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1871. 

Comparative  Phonology  of  Four  Siouan  Languages,  by  J.  Owen 
Dorsey.  Reprinted  from  Smithsonian  Report  1883. 

A  Calendar  of  the  Dakota  Nation,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Garrick  Mallery. 
1877. 

Missionary  Worfc 

970.6     Riggs.  Stephen  R.     "Mary  and  I."     Cloth.  8  vo.     437  pp. 

"The  Gospel  Among  the  Dakotas."     Cloth.     8  vo.     491  pp. 
Missions    of    the    American    Board    Among    the    North    American    In- 
dians.    C.  S.  Bartlett,  1880. 

Williamson,  Rev.  John  P.  "The  Dakota  Mission,  Past  and  Present," 
1886. 

Hare,  Bishop  William  Hobart.     "Reminiscences." 
Hinman,  Rev.  S.  D.     Journal  kept  at  the  Santee  Agency,  1869. 
Letters    by    Mrs.     Linda    W.    Slaughter    about    Missionary    work    of 
Father  Genin. 

Miscellaneous. 

970.6     Report  of  General  Harney  relating  to  the  Sioux  Expedition,  1855. 

The  Battle  of  Bluewater,  with  Lower  Brule  Sioux,  1855. 

Report    on    the    Death    of    Lyman    Kidder,    of    Vermillion.      Collier's 

Weekly,  November,  1900. 

The  Leavenworth  Campaign,  by  Doane  Robinson. 
970.6     Wiseman,    Henson.      Story    of    the    Massacre    of    his    family    by    Ink- 

paduta,  1863. 

Gov.    Newton    Edmunds    experiences    among    the    Indians,    by    R.    E. 

McDowell.     Mss. 

Punished  Woman's  Mound.     Story  by  Henry  S.  Volkmar. 

Laut,  Agnes  C.     Last  Stand  of  the  Sioux,  in  New  York  Post. 

Clover,  Sam  T.     Experiences  of  Settlers  at  Sioux  Falls  with  Indians, 

1858. 

List  of  relics  donated  to  this  society  by  Cherry  Creek  Indians,   1904. 

Address  of  Gov.  Herreid  to  delegation  of  Cherry  Creek  Indians  and 

Reply  of.  Yellow  Owl,  1904. 

Report  of  Encounter  between  Pine   Ridge  Sioux  and  Sheriff's  posse 

of  Wyoming,  November,  1903. 
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Maps  and  Sketches. 

970.6     Kerr,  Robert  F.,  showing  habitat  of  western  tribes. 

Showing  cessions  of  land  by  several  Sioux  Treaties. 

Map  of  Fort  Kearney  region,  by  White  Bear,  of  Rosebud. 

Ree  Town  and  citidel  near  Oahe,  by  Doane  Robinson. 
970.783    Kelley,    Fanny.      "My    Captivity    Among    the    Sioux,"    1864.      Cloth. 

8  vo.     Ills.     285  pp. 

Sisseton  Claims.     Testimony  in  the  case  of  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpe- 

tons  for  restoration  of  annuities  under  treaty  of  1851.     920  pp. 

Waldron    vs.    Black    Tomahawk.      Testimony    in    this    case    reveals 

much  of  tribal  law  and  custom  and  the  relationship  of  many  of  the 

prominent  Indian   families.     1037   pp. 

South  Dakota  General  History. 

978.3     Robinson,    Doane.      "A   History    of   South   Dakota   from   the   Earliest 

Times."     1900.     Cloth.      8  vo.     Illustrated.     180  pp. 

The  same,  1907.     Revised  by  Robert  F.  Kerr.     124  pp. 

"Brief   History   of   South   Dakota,"    1905.      Cloth.      8    vo.      Illustrated. 

224  pp. 

"Complete  History  of  South  Dakota,"   1904.     2  vols.     Cloth.     Quarto. 

Illustrated.      1903   pp. 

978.3     Volume    1.       "Department    of    History    Collections,"    South    Dakota- 
Cloth.     8  vo.     481  pp.  / 

Volume    2.       "Department    of    History    Collections,"    South    Dakota. 

Cloth.     Illustrated.     8  vo.     522  pp. 

Volume    3.       "Department    of    History    Collections,"    South    Dakota, 

Cloth.     Illustrated.     8  vo.     592  pp. 
978.3     Armstrong,  Moses  K.     "History  of  Dakota,"  1866.     Paper.   100  pp. 

"Early    Empire    Builders    of    the    Northwest"      Cloth.      8    vo.      Illus- 
trated.    456  pp. 

978.3  Bachelder,  G.  A.  History  of  Dakota,  1870.  Paper.  54  pp. 
978.3  Foster,  James  S.  History  of  Dakota,  1869.  Paper.  126  pp. 
978.3  Holley,  Frances  Chamberlain.  "Once  Their  Home,  or  Our  Legacy 

from  the  Dakotas."     Cloth.     8  vo.     Illustrated.     425  pp. 
978.3     Rosen,  Fr.  Peter.     "Paha  Sapa."     The  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 

Cloth.     8  vo.     Illustrated.     645  pp. 
978.3     Tallent,  Annie  E.     "The  Black  Hills,  or  Last  Hunting  Ground  of  the 

Dakotahs."     Cloth.      8   vo.     Illustrated.      713   pp. 
978.3     History  of  South  Eastern  Dakota.     Cloth.     8  vo.     392  pp. 
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compensation  for  services  in  War  of  Outbreak,   1862.     Boards.   8  vo. 
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978.3  Burleigh  vs.  Armstrong-.  Contested  election  case  over  Dakota  dele- 
gateship,  1872.  Boards.  182  pp. 

978.3  Howard,  Gov.  William  A.  Contested  election  case  in  36th  Congress, 
1860,  from  Michigan. 

978.3  Todd  vs.  Jayne.  Contested  election  case  involving  Dakota  delegate- 
ship  in  38th  Congress,  1863.  Boards.  180  pp. 

978.3  Dakota  militia  in  war  of  1862  and  other  documents  relating  to  militia 
organization. 
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Comments  of  eastern  press  on  Dakota's  admission,  in  opposition  be- 
cause of  the  repudiation  of  Yankton  County's  bonds.  Paper.  14  pp. 
April,  1882. 

Proceedings  of  the  Citizens'  Constitutional  Convention  at  Canton, 
June  21,  1882.  Paper.  16  pp. 

Memorial  of  Citizens  of  Yankton  to  Territorial  Legislature  asking 
for  Constitutional  Convention  for  South  Dakota,  January,  1885. 
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Memorial  of  Legislature  to  Congress  asking  for  division  and  ad- 
mission of  South  Dakota,  January,"~1885. 

United  States  Senate  bill  for  division  and  admission,  January  29, 
1885. 

Address  to  the  People  of  Dakota  issued  by  Sioux  Falls  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1885.  Paper.  8  vo.  46  pp. 

Memorial  to  Congress,  with  claims  for  admission,  passed  by  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1885.  Contains  copy  of  Constitution  of 
1885.  Paper.  62  pp. 

Message  of  Gov.  Mellette  to  Legislature,  December  1885,  and  address 
of  Gideon  C.  Moody  upon  election  to  senate,   1885. 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  in  behalf  of  division  and  admission. 
Speech  in  Senate  December  9,  1884. 
Speech  in  Senate  December  11,  1884. 
Speech  in  Senate  January  27,  1886. 
Speech  in  Senate  February  4,   1886. 

Report  favorable  to  division  and  admission  presented  to  Senate 
January  11,  1886.  Paper.  75  pp. 

Bill  for  division  and  admission  accompanying  report. 
A   bill   introduced    in   Congress    by   Representative    Joseph    providing 
for  the  division  of  Dakota  on  the  Missouri  river  and  the  creation  of 
Lincoln  Territory  from  the  west  portion. 

The  minority  report  of  committee   of  the  House   of  Representatives 
favoring  the  division  and  admission   of   Dakota,    1886. 
"One  State."     Proceedings   of  convention    held   in   Aberdeen,    Decem- 
ber 15,   1887,  favorable   to  admission  of  Dakota  as   a  whole. 
Gifford,  Oscar  S.     Argument  for  division  and  admission  before  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  1888. 
Cox,  S.  S.     Speech  favoring  admission  of  Dakota,  January  15,  1889. 

978.3     Campbell,  Hugh  J.     Collection  of  letters  and  papers  upon  admission 
of  Dakota.     Mss. 
Letters  from  many  citizens  on  subject  of  division  and  admission. 
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Capitol  Removal,  Location,  Etc. 

987.3  A  collection  of  papers,  pamphlets,  banners,  maps,  etc.,  presenting 
the  claims  of  Huron,  Mitchell,  Pierre  and  Watertown  for  capitol 
location  in  campaigns  of  1885,  1889,  1890  and  1904. 

Atlases. 

912.       Andreas'  Atlas  of  Dakota,   1804.     Fol.     Cloth.     Illus.     232  pp. 

Peterson,  E.   Frank.     "Illustrated  Historical  Atlas   of  South  Dakota, 
1904."     Cloth.     Fol.     215  pp. 

Atlas  of  Beadle  County,  1906.     Cloth.     Fol.     Ills.     113  pp. 
Brown   County,    1905.     Cloth.      Fol.      152   pp. 
Charles  Mix  County,   1906.     Cloth.     Fol.     Ills.     78  pp. 
Clay  County,   1901.     Cloth.     Fol.     Ills.     72  pp. 
Davison  County,   1901.     Cloth.     Fol.     Ills.     47  pp. 
•Edmunds  County,   1905.     Cloth.   Fol.      Ills.      98   pp. 
Hanson  County,  1902.     Cloth.     Fol.     Ills.     76  pp. 
Turner  County.  1893.     Cloth.  Fol.     Ills.     57  pp. 


THE  MUSEUM 


Contributions   Since  July  1,  1906. 

Allen,  Miss  Mary  S.,  of  Capa — Lumbar  vertebra  of  tertiary  elephant. 

Burke,  Charles  H.,  Pierre — Concretions  found  in  gas  bearing  strata  of 
Pierre  well,  1352  feet  below  surface. 

Bull,   One,    Little   Eagle — Supports   to    shovel   handle,    once    property   of 
Sitting  Bull. 

Crane,  Frank — Book  of  revenue  stamped  checks  on  bank  of  Watertown, 
1884. 

Collins,  Miss  Mary  C.,  Little  Eagle — Buffalo  head  worshiped  by  Sitting 
Bull. 

Crow  Chief's  ceremonial  saddle. 

Engraved  war  club  of  Elk  Horn,  made  by  Kills  Many. 

Doll  in  buckskin  dress,  ancient  pattern,  made  by  Mrs.  Blows  Away. 

Ree  skull,  Ree  horse  thief  killed  by  Sioux  on  Grand  river. 

Camp  kettle  support,  used  by  Elizabeth  Winyan. 

Knife,  fork  and  spoon  of  horn  made  by  One  Bear. 

Whip  used  by  Running  Antelope. 

Beaded  moccasins  made  for  use  by  Good  Hair. 

Hunkapa  Winter  Counts,  on  cotton  cloth,  made  by  Charging  Thunder, 
Fort  Yates. 

Colored  picture  and   written   description   of   sun   dance,   made   by  B.   u. 
Bearbird,   Lower   Brule,    1885. 

Colored    Indian    pictures    on    cotton    sheet. 

Crow,   I.   R. — Steel  arrow  shot   through   limb  of  tree,   found  at  Sturgis. 

Fused  window  glass  found  in  Deadwood  after  fire  of  1879. 

Dewell,   S.   Grant,   Pierre — Trading  check   issued   by  M.   H.   Young,   post 
trader  at  Fort  Sully.     Brass  check  for  15  cents.  * 

Round  shot,  6  pounds,  found  near  Fort  Sully. 

DeLand,    Charles    E.,    Pierre — Fifty-five    specimens    of    Mandan    pottery 
ornamentation. 

Ferguson,  W.   R.,  Pierre — Loaned  perfect  Ree  vessel. 

Goodner,  Ivan  W.,  Pierre — Pen  used  by  Gov.  Crawford  in  signing  capitol 
building  bill  of  1907. 

Kittredge,  A.  B.,  Sioux  Falls — Pen  used  by  President  Roosevelt  in  sign- 
ing the  Panama  canal  treaty,  February  25,   1904. 

Lange,  Moritz  A.,  Rapid  City — Baleen,    (raw  whalebone),   brought  from 
Alaska  by  Asa  Lange. 

Human  femur  found  in  Ree  grave  near  Robidoux  Springs. 

Logan,  Sam  A.,  Pierre — Miniature  shirt  made  by  prisoners  in  peniten- 
tiary at  Sioux  Falls. 

-  Perkins,  Lewis  S.,  Wilmot — Medal  having  head  of  Stonewall  Jackson 
in  relief,  secured  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  morning  of  surrender,  April  3, 
1865. 

Robinson,  DeLorme  W.,  Pierre — Sioux  Indian  museum. 

Buckskin  shirt  and  trousers. 
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Two  bows  and  twenty-four  arrows. 

Four  head  dresses. 

Two  pairs   of  moccasins. 

String  glass  beads. 

Small  buckskin  tepee. 

Small  canoe. 

Squaw's   utility   bag. 

Knife  and  shield. 

Two  dance  rattles. 

Head  ornament. 

Battle  shield. 

Aztec  vase,  bowl  and  saucer. 

Large  piece  Ree  pottery  with  handle 

Two  medicine  rattles. 
•>   Squaw's  bonnet. 

Bone  breast  plate. 

Tobacco  pouch. 

One    hop    game. 

Dance  belt. 

Two  medicine  wands. 

Powder  horn  and  shot  charger. 

String  bone  beads. 

Hoop  and  pole  game. 

Two  small  paddles. 

Sitting  Bull's  walking  stick. 

Pair  mountain  sheep's  horns. 

Ten  stone  mauls. 

Seventy   buffalo   horns. 

Two  chief's  bags. 

Collection  of  photographs  and  prints  of  Indians. 

Cotton  banner  with  colored  pictures. 

Peace  pipe,  bought  of  Green  Grass. 

War  club. 

Bone  tanner. 

Large  framed  likenesses  of  Sitting  Bull,  Gall  and  John  Grass. 

Ree  skull. 

Check  on  First  National  Bank,  1889,  covering  portion  of  Dr.  Robinson's 
subscription  to  capitol  building  fund. 

Robinson,    Doane,    Pierre — Mauser     cartridge     presented     by     Senator 
Gamble. 

Reed,   John   S.,   Pierre — Sherds   of  Ree   vessel   found   on   Peoria   bott-»rn. 
Partially  restored   by  C.   E.   Swanson. 

Rowe,    Fred    S.,    Fort    Pierre — Colt's    revolver    found    by    John    Carmen 
on  Custer  battlefield,  Little  Big  Horn. 

Mammoth   horse  shoe. 

Sanders,  Russell  B.,  Pierre — Ree  stone  ax. 

Stearns,  Henry  I.,  Brookings — Blacksmith's  tongs  found  in   -ve'.l  :tt  v'd 
Medary  settlement  of  1857. 

Flag  made  by  settlers  at  Medary,  1873. 

Tarbell.   H.    R.,   Pierre— Bible   left   in   jail   by   J.   H.   Bell,   lynchel    from 
Hughes  county  Jail,   1885. 

Walker,  Dr.  James  R.,  Pine  Ridge — Implements  used  in  Sioux  games. 

Painyankapi — Hoop   and   wands. 

Takapsice — Shinney. 

Canwiyusna — Guessing  odd  stick. 

Hekaka — Elk. 

Tahaka  Cangleska — Webbed  hoop. 

Hutancute — Winged   bones. 

Ptehasta — Young  cow. 
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Canwacikiyapa — Tops. 

Hohu  yourmonpi — Bone  twirler. 

Tate    yourmonpi — Wind    twirler. 

Ipahatonpi — Popgun. 

Icaslohe — Bowls. 

Canpeslohanpi — Snow  creepers. 

Paslohanpi — Javelins. 

Washburn,  Jack,  Chicago — Tooth   of  quaternery  elephant. 

Wickham,  Patrick  F.,  Alexandria — Boulder  having  Washington's  like- 
ness in  relief  upon  it,  found  on  Mr.  Wickhem's  farm,  presumably  Indian 
work. 

Frost,   B.   F.,   Meadville,   Pennsylvania — Series   of   confederate   currency. 

Craig,  Frank  H.,  Pierre — Shot  gun  used  to  protect  Deadwood  treasure 
coach. 

Shoemaker,  Alex,  Grindstone — Big  Foot's   hunting  knife. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  FOR  1906 


For  the  sixth  consecutive  year  the  Department  of  History  presents 
a  review  of  South  Dakota's  progress,  and  again  finds  it  a  pleasure  to 
congratulate  our  people  upon  a  year  of  real  prosperity,  abundant  crops 
and  general  happiness. 

Railroad  Building.  The  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  general 
resumption  of  railroad  building  in  the  state  as  forecast  in  the  review 
of  one  year  ago.  Three  lines,  the  Milwaukee,  the  Northwestern  and 
the  Saint  Louis,  have  each  made  extensive  additions  to  their  mileage. 

The  Milwaukee  has  practically  completed  its  grade  from  Presho  to 
Rapid  City,  and  at  this  writing  has  to  fill  a  gap  of  about  one  hundred 
miles  of  rails  to  complete  that  division.  The  Northwestern'  has  its 
grade  about  completed  from  Pierre  to  Rapid  City,  and  the  rails  laid  for 
about  half  tho  distance.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  both  companies  to 
complete  those  divisions  by  the  beginning  of  the.coming  year,  but  from 
present  prospects  the  finish  will  be  delayed  some  weeks  longer.  The 
Milwaukee  has  also  graded  its  Pacific  extension  from  Glenham,  Wai- 
worth  county,  across  the  Standing  Rock  Indian  reservation  into  North 
Dakota,  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles  in  this  state.  The  rails  on  this 
extension  are  laid  to  the  Missouri  river,  where  a  substantial  steel  bridge 
is  under  construction  at  about  the  mouth  of  Grand  river.  This  com- 
pany, too,  has  completed  its  line  from  Sioux  Falls  by  way  of  Renner  to 
Madison.  The  Northwestern  also  has  under  construction  a  steel  bridge 
at  Pierre,  also  an  extension  of  its  Bonesteel  line  for  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles. 

The  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  has  graded  a  line  from  Watertown  to 
Leola  in  McPher?on  county,  and  a  branch  from  this  line  from  Conde  in 
Spink 'county  to  the  Missouri  river  at  LeBeau,  and  will  have  the  entire 
extension  in  operation  by  January  1st.  The  line  from  Rapid  City  to 
Mystic,  uniting  the  Northwestern  and  Burlington  systems  in  the  Black 
Hills,  was  completed  early  last  spring  and  is  in  operation  as  "The 
Crouch  Line." 

The  work  upon  all  of  these  lines  and  extensions  has  been  seriously 
delayed  by  the  impossibility  of  securing  sufficient  labor.  The  competi- 
tion for  help  by  the  farmers  has  drawn  away  laborers  from  the  railroads 
constantly  and  rendered  progress  in  construction  slow  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. 
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New  Towns.  The  new  railroads  have  naturally  given  birth  to 
many  new  towns,  scattered  at  intervals  along  the  extensions.  The 
more  important  of  these  are  Presho,  Murdo  and  Okatan,  on  the  Black 
Hills  extension  of  the  Milwaukee;  Midland  upon  the  Northwestern  in 
Stanley  county,  and  Mobridge  at  the  crossing  of  the  Missouri  river  on 
the  Milwaukee's  Pacific  extension.  Florence  in  Codington  county,  and 
Cresbard  in  Faulk  county  are  important  points  upon  the  Mineapolis 
&  St.  Louis. 

Belle  Fourche  Irrigation  Project.  Second  in  importance  only  to 
the  railroad  extensions  is  the  great  Belle  Fourche  irrigation  project 
under  the  direction  of  the  Reclamation  Service  of  the  general  governr 
ment.  This  project  involves  the  construction  of  the  largest  earth  dam 
in  the  world,  and  headworks  of  vast  proportions,  creating  a 
reservoir  of  tremendous  capacity  and  placing  ninety  thousand 
acres  of  land  under  irrigation.  Excellent  progress  has  been  made  in 
construction.  Water  will  be  turned  upon  ten  thousand  acres  next  spring 
and  the  entire  project  be  under  the  ditch  by  the  spring  of  1909. 

New  Settlers.  The  construction  of  railroads  into  the  hitherto  in- 
accessible regions  \vest  of  the  Missouri  river,  has  caused  a  tremendous 
influx  of  new  settlers  into  that  portion  of  the  state.  Practically  all  of 
the  available  land  along  the  new  lines  has  been  homesteaded,  and  flour- 
ishing villages  have  sprung  up  throughout  the  region.  There  is  no  data 
from  which  to  approximate  the  growth  of  actual  residents.  The  now 
settlement  is  not  yet  reflected  in  the  school  census,  and  indeed  the 
changes  made  in  the  school  census  law  by  the  last  legislature,  which 
excludes  from  the  enumeration  many  hitherto  counted,  makes  that  enu- 
meration of  little  value  for  comparative  study  and  for  approximations 
of  total  population.  Manifestly,  there  has  been  a  large  growth. 

Congressional  Legislation.  The  congress  passed  special  acts  affect- 
ing South  Dakota,  in  addition  to  the  general  legislation  affecting  the 
state,  as  follows: 

Extending  time  in  which  Yankton,  Norfolk  &  Southern  may  build 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  at  Yankton  until  March  9,  1909. 

Extending  time  in  which  Winnipeg,  Yankton  &  Gulf  railway  may 
build  bride  across  Missouri  at  Yankton  until  February  5,  1909. 

Granting  charter  for  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railway 
bridge  across  Missouri  at  Mobridge. 

Granting  charter  to  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  &  Pacific  railway  (The 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis)  to  build  bridge  across  the  Missouri  at  LeBeau. 

Authorizing  lease  of  3,500  acres  of  public  land  for  buffalo  pasture 
near  Fort  Pierre. 

Validating  final  proofs,  in  the  Chamberlain  land  office,  made  before 
the  clerk  of  courts  at  Fort  Pierre. 

Opening  for  settlement,  subject  to  proclamation  of  president, 
56,560  acres  of  !and  off  of  west  end  of  Lower  Brule  reservation. 

Appropriating  10  acres  of  land  for  a  cemtery  for  the  Scandinavian 
Lutheran  congregation  on  the  Little  Missouri  in  Butte  county. 
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Creating  Battle  Mountain  Reservation,  at  Hot  Springs  Sanitarium, 
to  contain  five  and  one-half  sections  of  land. 

Increasing  the  endowment  of  the  experiment  station  $5,000  for 
current  year  and  $2,000  additional  each  succeeding  year  until  annual 
endowment  shall  be  $30,000. 

New  Postoffice  Buildings: 
Lead,  $80,000. 
Mitchell,  $90,000. 
Watertown,  $90,000. 
Yankton,  additional   $15,000. 

For  equipment  of  Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium  for  sick  and  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors,  $190,000. 

For  improvements  at  Indian  schools: 
Chamberlain,  $12,000. 
Flandreau,  $4,500. 
Pierre,  $16,000. 
Rapid  City,  $13,650. 

For  artesian  well  for  benefit  of  Yankton  Indians  at  Lake  Andes, 
$5,000. 

Special  appropriation  for  Hiawatha  Insane  Asylum  for  insane 
Indians  at  Canton,  for  the  care  of  the  insane  from  Indian  territory, 
$25,000. 

For  water  system  and  improvements  at  Canton,  $7,000. 

The  Sisseton  claims  case,  for  the  purchase  price  of  their  Minnesota 
lands  under  the  treaty  of  1851,  was  reinstated  in  the  court  of  claims. 

In  addition  a  large  number  of  private  pension  bills  were  passed 
in  the  interest  of  citizens  of  this  state. 

Federal  Buildings.  The  postoffice  and  courthouse  buildings  previ- 
ously provided  for  Pierre  and  Deadwood  have  been  under  construction 
during  the  year.  The  Pierre  building,  built  of  Indiana  limestone,  is 
now  ready  for  occupancy,  and  the  Deadwood  buHding  is  about  ready 
for  the  roof.  The  latter  is  built  from  Black  Hills  sandstone. 

The  New  Capitol.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  last  leg- 
islature the  capitol  commission,  consisting  of  Gov.  Elrod,  Secretary  of 
State  Wipf,  Auditor  Halladay  and  Land  Commissioner  Bach,  secured 
plans  for  a  complete  capitol,  and  by  contract  constructed  the  founda- 
tion for  the  east  wing,  using  native  boulder  granite  for  the  purpose. 
They  had  sold  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  capitol  building  land  to,  in 
their  judgment,  justify  them  in  letting  the  contract  for  the  erection  of 
the  east  wing,  and  to  that  end  advertised  for  sealed  bids,  to  be  opened 
at  the  governor's  office  upon  April  3.  The  bidding  was  open  to  the 
world,  but  upon  the  date  of  the  proposed  bid  opening  an  action  seeking 
a  writ  of  prohibition  was  begun  against  the  capitol  commission  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Davenport  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Sioux  Falls,  on  the  theory 
that  under  the  specifications  of  the  plans  adopted  by  the  commission 
the  native  quartzite  granite  of  the  Sioux  Falls  quarries  would  be  unable 
to  compete  upon  equal  terms  with  Indiana  limestone.  The  writ  was 
denied  by  the  supreme  court,  but  the  .agitation  for  the  use  of  South 
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Dakota  stone  in  the  building  became  so  pronounced  that  the  board 
determined  to  let  that  question  be  determined  by  the  incoming  legisla- 
ture, and  therefore  suspended  building  operations  for  the  season.  The 
sum  of  money  reouisite  for  the  construction  of  the  east  wing,  as  stipu- 
lated in  the  statute,  has  been  secured  from  the  sale  and  rental  of  capitol 
building  lands. 

Important  Public  Buildings.  A  goodly  number  of  buildings  of  a 
public  nature  have  been  erected  this  season.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  splendid  theaters  at  Deadwood,  Mitchell  and  Pierre;  court 
houses  in  Marshall  and  Faulk  counties;  a  magnificent  school  building 
at  Milbank  and  a  public  library  at  Madison;  numerous  churches,  town 
halls  and  the  like.  A  large  sanitarium  is  being  erected  at  Chamberlain 
by  the  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Sanitarium  company.  The  National  Sani- 
tarium for  soldiers  and  sailors  at  Hot  Springs  has  made  good  progress 
and  will  be  ready  to  receive  patients  about  March  1st,  next. 

Private  Building.  The  amount  of  private  building  has  been  pro- 
digious, both  in  country  and  town.  Particularly  has  there  been  a  large 
amount  of  farm  building.  As  illustrative  of  the  extent  of  this  sort  of 
improvement  it  may  be  noted  that  from  an  eminence  uppn  the  prairie 
in  western  Davison  county  21  new  and  very  commodious  barns  may  be 
counted  within  the  sweep  of  the  vision. 

Immigration.  The  immigration  of  the  year  has  been  considerable, 
and  consists  principally  of  homesteaders  and  those  seeking  business 
opportunities  in  the  new  towns.  It  is  almost  exclusively  American,  no 
perceptible  amount  of  foreign  immigration  having  come  into  the  state. 

The  Labor  Question.  The  matter  of  securing  labor  at  living  wages 
to  carry  on  the  extensive  enterprises  under  way,  as  well  as  to  do  the 
ordinary  farm  and  house  work,  continues  to  be  the  most  perplexing 
problem  confronting  South  Dakotans.  In  every  way  development  is 
limited  to  the  number  of  men  available  for  employment,  and  year  by 
year  the  situation  becomes  more  difficult  and  annoying.  For  some  lines 
of  farm  work,  as  dairying,  it  is  not  possible  to  hire  help  at  any  price. 
Hired  men  absolutely,  as  a  rule,  refuse  to  milk  cows. 

Sanitation.  Contemporaneous  with  the  scandal  relating  to  the 
Chicago  packing  houses  in  the  early  portion. of  the  summer,  Food  and 
Dairy  Commissioner  Small  began  an  inspection  of  the  slaughter  houses 
and  meat  markets  of  South  Dakota,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  board 
of  health  brought  about  vastly  improved  conditions  in  these  establish- 
ments. 

Assessed  ATaluation.  The  assessment  returns  for  1906  do  not  fully 
exhibit  the  growth  in  property  values.  A  year  ago  the  new  statute  and 
the  urgency  of  the  state  board  of  assessment  secured  results  which  were 
appreciable  in  the  returns,  but  this  season  there  is  a  perceptible  falling 
back  to  old  standards.  The  total  valuation  by  counties  is  appended: 
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COUNTIES 


Total   Valua- 
tion of  all 
Property 


Aurora    $2,665,346 

Beadle                                                                                         5,o6o,<84 

BOD  Hommei 

Brookings 
Brown 



496,104 
2,650!239 

Campbel - 

C  av                                                                4,855,319 

Codington" ?•!£*•§}? 

rnst.T                                                                            1,361,312 

Davison  ":::::::____: 4,069,813 

Day                                                               5,181,569 

Detiel"'                                        4,3<JO,39S 

Douglas    2,833,330 

K.I munds  2,854,510 

Fall  River 1,684,357 

Faulk 2,681,661 

Grant  _                                                      4,977,210 

Gregory    1,945,29-5 

Hamlin  ' !  2,923,098 

Hand    4,244,294 

Hanson  3,099,473 

I  In  irhes 2,814,394 

Hiiidiinson 7,905,488 

Hy.lt.   2,147.018 

.Ji'i-auM    2.5!>7,026 

Kinu'sbury - 5,402,394 

La  k«- 5,391,638 

Lawrence 9,018,531 

Lin. -..In   7,109,666: 

Ly  man     2,083,681 

M.-(  'ook 4,722.752 

M.-IMierson    - 2,207-,23S 

Marshall    2,887,233 

Mra.le    2,063,001 

Miner    2,9«5.u»5 

.M  iniH'hahii    i  12,191,634 

.Moudy     4,872,630 

Pennington  3,215,084 

Potter  1,754. c,_'T 

Roberts    !.i;.",7,309 

Sanborn   * 3,261,231 

7,313,707 

Stanley   1,821,129 

Sully    1,806,919 

Turner    _ 7,318,681 

Ijiioii        5,12(5,298 

Wai  worth   1,940  4>>4 

Yaukton    

Ly  man    (unorganised) 185,391 

Armstrong  (unorganized) 314,'098 

Total    1906 
Total    190.)— 

In<'rease   - 
Increase,  per  cent 


State  Finances.  There  is  a  generally  improved  condition  of  state 
finances  The  conservatism  of  the  last  legislature  in  the  matter  of 
appropriations  brought  the  expenditures  within  the  reasonable  revenues 
of  the  state  so  that  the  floating  indebtedness  at  this  time,  less  cash  in 
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the  treasury  applicable  to  its  reduction,  is  approximately  $200,000. 
The  constitutional  limit  for  ordinary  expenses  is  2  mills,  with  the  power 
to  levy  an  additional  2  mills  for  deficiencies,  if  any  exist.  The  experi- 
ence of  17  years  demonstrates  that  it  requires  this  additional  deficiency 
levy  in  alternate  years  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  state.  That  is,  that 
the  average  yearly  demand  is  about  3  mills,  and  it  is  likely  that  about 
this  rate  will  have  to  be  provided.  For  the  current  year  the  rate  is  2 
mills.  Last  year  it  was  4  mills.  If  the  coming  legislature  is  as'  con- 
servative as  its  predecessor  the  deficiency  levy  of  next  year  will  wipe 
out  the  floating  debt  and  leave  the  state  unencumbered  and  upon  a  per- 
manent cash  basis. 

The  bonded  debt  at  this  writing  is  but  $50,000,  for  the  sinking  of 
which  the  cash  is  lying  in  the  treasury.  Treasurer  Collins  has  been 
most  energetic  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  surrender  of  the  outstanding 
state  bonds  and  has  accomplished  the  sinking  of  more  than  $300,000 
during  his  term.  Those  remaining  do  not  mature  until  1913,  but  Mr. 
Collins  hopes  to  prevail  upon  the  owners  to  surrender  them  at  6nce. 

General  Finances.  General  prosperity  continues  to  bless  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state.  Ten  years  has  seen  the  bank  deposits,  chiefly  those  of 
farmers  and  stockmen,  increase  from  five  million  to  more  than  forty- 
five  million  dollars  at  the  present  time.  With  this  evidence  of  great 
prosperity  the  people  continue  to  be  thrifty  in  their  affairs,  reluctant  to 
undertake  enterprises  for  which  they  do  not  have  the  ready  cash,  and 
in  all  things  wisely  conservative.  Few  loans  are  made  except  for  the 
^purchase  of  additional  land.  Farmers  to  a  surprisingly  large  extent  pay 
cash  for  machinery  and  supplies,  merchants  discount  their  bills  and 
bankers  are  at  their  wits'  ends  to  find  a  market  for  their  money.  Vast 
sums  of  South  Dakota  money  are  invested  in  eastern  commercial  paper, 
such  as  the  grain  and  milling  paper  of  the  Minneapolis  mills  and  ele- 
vators, demand  notes  issued  by  the  manufacturing  trusts,  and  the  like. 
Farmers  are  making  5  and  6  per  cent,  real  estate  loans  to  their  neigh- 
bors, and  the  great  school  fund  at  5  per  cent,  goes  a  long  way  toward 
supplying  the  demand  for  other  farm  and  municipal  Joans. 

With  the  land  movement  of  the  past  four  years  there  has  come 
into  the  state  a  class  of  farm  renters  who  are  scarcely  so  prosperous  as 
the  land  owning  citizens.  With  some  notable  exceptions,  they  are  less 
thrifty  and  conservative  in  habit;  more  given  to  reckless  expenditures, 
and  consequently  generally  exceptions  to  the  broad  rule  of  prosperity 
above  set  out. 

The  Weather.  The  weather  for  1906  has  been  pretty  nearly  ideal 
for  the  making  of  all  sorts  of  crops.  Frequent  and  seasonable  rains, 
evenly  distributed,  very  little  hail  and  no  extreme  heat  have-  been  the 
characteristics.  There  were  no  late  frosts  in  spring  nor  early  ones  in 
the  autumn,  hence  the  corn  matured  finely  in  every  portion  of  the 
state.  The  autumn  has  been  rather  too  wet,  delaying  the  threshing 
and  corn  harvest  in  the  southeastern  section,  seriously  reducing  the 
quality  of  the  crop.  For  the  crop  season  the  rainfall  by  months  was 
as  follows  at  the  points  named: 
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Station 

A]>ri! 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Total 

\  1  XT.  loen 

5.10 

12.30 

2.66 

1.11 

4.70 

26.08 

l',o  \\dle                                                 -          -  

2.28 

7.30 

2.16 

1.35 

6.87 

19.94 

Brookings 

1  40 

3.51 

4.81) 

1.86 

4.28 

15.94 

Elk  Point 

•_•  SH 

LV'O 

4.42 

.75 

2.30 

12.  .V> 

Huron 

2.58 

3.02 

3.42 

1.90 

4.73 

1&65 

M  ill,  Miik   

Mitchell 

•2.1-2 
2.84 

6.29 

3.15 

6.55 

5.70 

2.93 
1.29 

5.22 

4.96 

23.69 

17.94 

Pierre 

•)  ,;•> 

4  >J8 

1  00 

1  02 

5  16 

14  74 

Rapid  City     

,6B 

4.  (57 

1.94 

1.08 

5.67 

14.01 

Sioux    KM  11s 

1  ..-»•; 

4.5<> 

4.84 

.98 

8.08 

19.99 

AVatertown                                                  

•  >  -]•» 

4.30 

3.44 

1.63 

4.  IT) 

15.74 

VM  ii  k  ton 

:\  "4 

4.51 

•'  <;•» 

2  11 

8  16 

20  64 

An  analysis  of  this  seasonal  rainfall  reveals  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  months  of  the  growing  season  the  northern  portion  of  the  state 
was  visited  by  much  the  greater  amount  of  precipitation,  that  July  was 
generally  dry,  and  that  in  August  the  southern  section  was  deluged. 

A  Slight  Karthquake.  On  April  18,  contemporaneous  with  the 
fearful  earthquakes  in  California,  a  slight  tremor  was  felt  in  many  parts 
of  South  Dakota,  being  most  pronounced  in  the  vicinity  of  Pine  Ridge 
Agency. 

The  Crops.  As  before  indicated,  this  has  been  a  fruitful  year  in 
every  way,  producing  an  evenly  balanced  crop  of  everything  planted. 
This  department  has  attempted  a  new  method  of  ascertaining  the  acre- 
age and  yield  of  the  principal  grains.  Hitherto  the  secretary  has,  with 
reasonably  satisfactory  accuracy,  arrived  at  his  conclusions  by  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  fields  and  exhaustive  inquiry  among  producers. 
Owing  to  tbe  pressure  of  other  duties  it  has  been  impossible  to  give 
more  than  a  cursory  personal  examination  of  the  field,  and  a  state- 
wide system  of  inquiries,  directed  to  gentlemen  in  every  county  most 
likely  to  be  informed  and  to  express  accurate  judgment  of  crop  yields, 
acreage  and  conditions,  was  resorted  to  as  the  only  available  system 
under  the  circumstances.  Thig  method  brought  600  reports,'  covering 
every  county,  and  upon  them  preliminary  estimates  were  made  and 
published  in  September,  since  when  the  results  have  been  verified,  or 
modified  by  further  inquiry,  directed  to  farmers,  grain  buyers  and  rail- 
roads. Whether  this  method  will  prove  as  accurate  as  the  one  before 
used  can  only  be  determined  by  experience.  Herewith  is  given  the  final 
estimates  of  this  department  in  detail  for  white  and  durum  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  barley,  flax  and  hay,  together  with  lump  estimates  upon  other 
products. 
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White  Wheat 

Durum  Wheat 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Aurora 

39,518 
56,193 
50,226 
83,561 
221,565 
21,227 

711,324 

785,702 
905,068 
1,112,293 
2,880,345 
382,086 
16,800 
34,884 
766,416 
784,983 
906,144 
299,727 
1,254,274 
5,582 
501,648 
1,809,574 
513,238 
452,606 
708,336 
1,830 
980,835 
1,125,952 
272  136 

963 
2,512 
200 
6,735 
12,749 
232 
21 
28 
1,567 
1,305 
10,170 
33 
2,184 

19,260 
50,240 
3,000 
141,435 
242,231 
5,336 

r>2r> 
560 

32,907 
26,100 
233,910 
693 
45,864 

Beadle      _     

Bou  Homine  -  

Brookings 

Brown 

Brule  _ 

Buffalo   

1,120 
2,052 

Butte  

Campbell 

.54,744 
41,315 
56.634 
17,631 
89,591 
350 
31,350 
139,198 
36,517 
32,329 
59,028 
127 
64,484 
93,771 
1(5  977 

Charles  Mix 

Clark 

Cla.-  __     

Codington     _       _  _        

Ouster 

Davison 

368 
7,311 
3,685 
3,471 
1,809 

7,360 
160,842 
73,700 
69,420 
32,562 

Day    _     __ 

Deuel  

Douglas   

Ediiiunds 

Fall  River 

Faulk         _     _     

1,651 

985 

33,020 
19,715 

Grant      _  .  •.  

G  rego  ry 

Hauilin 

74,175 
51,434 
44,178 
611 
89,642 
3,837 
26,378 
103,074 
57,336 
3,250 

964,275 
720,076 
574,314 
10,387 
1,165,346 
65,229 
395,670 
1,443,036 
802,704 
74,339 
755,385 
26,280 
954,864 
1,066,730 
1,386,944 
123,210 
736,096 
627,450 
465,803 
10,406 
406,332 
1,424,046 
433,589 
3,128,244 
9,555 
151,185 
496,470 
683,184 
682,978 
559,968 

2,151 
4,019 
205 
67 
235 
404 
120 
1,426 
1,193 

43,020 
76,361 
3,690 
1,407 
3,520 
10,100 
2,400 
28,520 
19,088 

Hand 

Hanson                 _  _ 

Hughes  

Hutchinson  

Hyde 

Jerauld 

Kingsbury  _       

Lake    -      _            

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

50,359 
1,460 
59,354 
76,195 
86,684 
6,845 
46,006 
41,830 
35,831 
570 
33,861 
109,542 
.      33,353 
223,416 
455 
10,079 
33,098 
42,4199 
33,306 
34,998 

25 
87 
508 
966 
10,000 

500 
1,817 
11,116 
20,286 
220,000 

Lyinan 

McCook      

McPuerson   _  

Marshall 

Meade 

Miner                    _                              _ 

•>•)•< 
475 
1,830 

4,662 
9,975 
34,770 

Minnehaha      

Moody          

Peunington 

Potter 

3,323i        63,137 
3,624         76,104 
610           8,540 
3,740         61,060 

Roberts          _                           _        

Sanborn  

Spink 

Stanley 

Sully                                                           _     

1,406 
63 
17 
541 
105 

28,020 
1,260 
337 
9,738 
2,100 

Turner                                                               ^ 

Union    _          _     

Wai  worth 

Yankton 

Total 

2,645,364 

37,553,880 

95,341 

1,940,228 
2,740,708 
39,494,105 

Total  acres  to  wheat 

Total  bushels                                                        ' 

- 
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POTT  XT  IP'S 

Corn 

Oats 

Acres      Bushels 

Acres      Bushels 

Aurora         _     _              

36,497    1,370,189 

11,260       450,400 

Beadle 

44,688    1,653,456 

25,5211  1,020,840 

Boil  Homme      

159,595    6,38>5,800 

40,041:  1,601,640 

Brookinsrs 

42071    1,472,485 

71,566    3,006,772 

77  151    °  545  983 

32,410    1,296,400 

Brule 

47,377    1,942,451 

6,833       341,650 

Buffalo   _  _ 

1.569         OJ.700 

200         10,000 

Butte 

3.736         93.400 

2,100         73,500 

Campbell 

18,68")       560,550 

2,496         74,680 

Charles  Mix   _ 

100,841    4,437,004 

26,233    1.337,883 

Clark 

13,567       488,412 

37,985  '•  1,251,505 

Clav 

0-~>  917    4  367  099 

37,965    1,632,493 

Codington 

3,393       111,969 

37.877    1,515,080 

777         12,820 

3,021       102.906 

Davison                                                                

35,027    1,425,573 

14,385       570,600 

Day                                                  -     

4,396       145,988 

31,956    1,470,976 

Deuel 

12,799       422,369 

42,666    1,663.974 

Douglas                                                         -      

45,696    1,599.370 

15,594       502,412 

4  "65         11!)  420 

4,350       156,600 

Fall  Rvier 

6,883          19.24S 

124           2,010 

Faulk                                                                     

11,360       397,800 

4,781       249,050 

Grant                            

15,953       478,590 

3-2,962    1,087,746 

34,728    1  389,120 

16,632^  1,047,816 

riamlin                                                      —  ____  

15,775       504,800 

35,059    1,297,183 

Hand 

33,598    1  007  940 

9,908       406,228 

Hanson 

51,987    2,079,980 

19,178       805,476 

Ilugrhes                                                       -  -  -  

1,811         79,68i 

360         16,200 

Hutchinson  

100,442    3,716,354 

48,286    1,834.068 

Hyde 

3,511       133.198 

!»•".!         49,237 

Jerauld                                                   -               

22,303       892,120 

8,972       403.740 

Kingsburv  

.".5.670    1,248,450 

36,675    1,467.000 

Lake 

43  331    1  559,916 

34,158    1,406,478 

Lawrence 

1,291         21,303 

5,092       162,812 

Lincoln    _  

111,285    4,451,400 

68,239    2,593,082 

Lyman 

.".  :;  '8       197,136 

530         19,140 

MoCook                                      

79'.547    3,579,613 

38,898    1,750.410 

4,580       114.500 

5.046       2'  '7.i  170 

Marshall                                                    

8,200       287,000 

19,254       770,160 

8.551       299,28o 

5,183       181,405 

M  iuer 

28,48.'       996,870 

17,856       695,394 

106,883    4,061,554 

92,259    3,782,619 

58,036    2.205.36S 

77,602    3,181,682 

Pennin^ton 

801         28,01.1 

4,750       213,750 

Potter                                                 -  -  

8,003       240,090 

1,785         71,400 

15,052       40l),404 

37,226    1,228.458 

43,535    1,697,86." 

18,051       758,142 

gpink                                                   

47,937    1,676,74" 

13,803       496,808 

Stanley 

3,150       110  250 

75"         30,080 

Sullv 

5,963       196,  77S 

1,815         63,525 

Turner                                   -    -       -  

107,365    4.2"4.60( 

70,368    3,266,560 

104,036    4,681,620 

32,146    1,285840 

Walworth                                     -           -  -  -— 

10,387       331,38! 

3,553       149,875 

Yaukton                           

97,685    4,884,250 

43,076    2,153,800 

Total  _ 

1,978,46677,414,351 

1,249,767  51,324,557 
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COUNTIES 

Barley 

Flax 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

P.ushcls 

Autora              _     _       _  __ 

1,788 

n  9"G 

14,925 

;..,.,  ()0  , 

1,180 
1.5.M 
38 
10,07? 

2.1.",  I 
7GO 
1,781 

12.023 
19,37(5 
418 
111,338 
23,441 
8.3GO 
19.591 

I  '.»';)  il  If 

lion   Ho  in  me 

L'.'.II'.C) 

60.130 
37,892 
756 
472 
480 
4,v.»o 
2,170 

IS.  (IS!) 

i.x".i.xo,s 
1.13G.7<50 
28,728 
14.1  GO 
12,900 

KM).-no 

7.1  :r,n 
1.4r,S,21C, 
77.012 
1  "X'  :;:to 

Brookincfs 

P»r<  i  \vn 

Brule 

Butr.-iio  

Butte 

(  'ainpbell 

1,397 
3,589 
ll.O.M 
126 
12,534 

15.3G7 
39.44(5 
127.231 
1,28  1 

138.874 

Charles  Mix 

Clark 

40,r>00 
"  1(»7 

Clay 

Codington 

4"  7.T> 

Coster 

873 

:;.  r.s 
:'.o  .-,<)(  ; 

26,190 

10").G48 
1.041.3G4 
ono  7so 

Davison 

1,539 
15,138 
10,61*3 

7::  • 
6,997 

.-5.505 

10.734 
167,518 
117,613 
8,197 
76,967 
:;x.-,r,c, 

I>a  v 

Deiiel                                                                                 32  n  >r, 

Doiisrlas                                         _     _     _ 

•.'.:;:;•.'        SI..VMI 
8.3->7       20S.17"> 
100           3.000 
4  7'>.~(       iiu  ::T."> 

Edmunds 

Fall  River 

Fan  Ik 

Grant 

10,173 
407 
35,805 
6,548 

')  ."04 

453.844 
10,175 

1.00M40 
170.24S 
240.444 
.").•!!•' 
290.300 
8.700 
116,580 
i.405.r;r» 

1.!)_'0  ISO 

14.0G1 
330 
8,620 
1  .577 
516 
(r» 
93 
598 
47!) 
5.  -,(•,", 
5,688 

155,671 
3,630 

91.820 
17,347 

G.O  n 

735 

1.129 
6,578 
5,298 
57!l93 

G2.5C.S 

Gresrorv 

Hainlin 

Hand 

Hanson 

Hughes 

156 
7f259 

20  ? 
3,888 
40.161 

(U.oon 

Huk-hinson 

Hvde 

Jerauld 

Kingsbury 

Lakp 

Lawrence 

1.500 

878,110 
1,590 

.S3-3.21G 
249,632 

4^0  :ic,o 

Lincoln 

35,124 

106 
26,038 
8,608 

1.",  01  •> 

G79           7.775 
2X-)            3.079 
1,278         1G.427 
5.3(54          59.008 
i:i.«J5(J        151.71(5 

Lvnian 

McCook 

McPherson 

Marsball 

Meade 

1,010         40.  lit:) 
L>().o:>,7'      (;si.-.'.-)S 
C.74I"    "  0  '»S  'M'tO 

Miner        _  _ 

XT' 
8,063 

4.182 

9.4K.> 
33,693 

r.o.sitii 

Minnehaha 

Moodv 

(;c,.o,s.> 

1,942.478 

Penninprton  _ 

576 

•>  ->4,; 

17,280 
67,380 

r.54.0  r> 

194.83;? 
966,260 
1.680 
r...V)0 
554.400 
88,105 

"10  "10 

Potter 

154 
15,162 

.",70 
35.173 
286 
378 
591 
338 
7.10.", 
155 

3I.G94 
177,782 
6,998 
38^903 

:;.nc, 

4.15X 

:;.721 

4.727 
78.133 
1.987 

Roberts 

10.101 

."  001 

San  born 

Siunk 

34,546 

7~> 
•>•)•> 

ir>  sio 

Stanley     . 

Sullv 

Turner 

Union                    _     __                                     '                    i          "403 

AVal  worth            -                                                            '          sons 

Yankton 

1.01G 

25.410 

Total   

81°  588 

24.603,257 

214.633!  2,383,156 
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• 

COUNTIES 

Speltz 

Hay 

Acres 

Bushels 

Tons 

Aurora 

2,4<)3 
13.416 

4.-tf 
2.738 

87.200 
402.480 
11,400 
100.78.' 
371.287 
6>847 
3.510 
2.200 
173,4,80 
171.802 
245,124 

50,750 

33.060 
163i,404 
31.180 
49,832 

221  .620 

241.570 
47.008 
21.070 
46,8*3) 
66.381 
r.o.ic.j 
2,730 
34.7">0 
38.880 
28,23*^ 
170.340 
65.004 

1.360 
33.845 
187.410 
113,435 

131.644 

15.  510 
00.656 

147.280 
50.230 
76.475 
509,788 

18.038 
6,103 

07.404 
18.134 

5.067 
111,303 
50.661 
107,784 
123.683 
37.543 
17.111 
27.45S 
61.187 
73.671 
00.147 
40  065 
52,179 
21,082 
39.897 
10-.0-26 
46.621 
30.627 
78.023 
12.380 
63.178 
58.160 
15.000 
42.616 
70.381 
55.1  21 
18.630 
73.958 
21.555 
45.184 
8>.803 
47,152 
23.338 
71.086 
27.143 
49.807 
01.343 
50.503 
37.6.83 
48,127 
106.425 
41.370 
31,864 
40.163 
100.304 
52,762 
104.730 
:>9.5.<r, 

45.054 
58,353 
59.684 
53,048 
61.449 

Iteadle                                                                            —     

T?on  TTonime                                             _  

Brookin&M 

T.rown                                                                                                 - 

12.803 
1(57 
78 
r,r, 
4.377 
4.fHfi 
6.809 

1,456 

1,10? 

4.806 

1  ..Tifl 

i.r,r,i 

6,332 

6.00-2 
1.601 
709 
1.103 
2°8<) 

Rrnlo                                                                              _ 

Rnfi'alo                                                          _ 

Rlltte 

Campbell                                                                                      

Charles  Mix 

(Mark 

Clay 

Co'liii2rton 

Custer                                                _                  

Davlson 

Par 

Penel 

I>oui:las   _       _     _ 

Edmunds 

Fall  River 

Fanlk                       _                                                   

Grant               __  ____..             _ 

Qrecrorv 

TTainlin                          _                                                              

Hand 

Hanson 

1,372 
01 
868 
072 
743 
."  I'M 

TTuvrhes 

TTutohinson    _ 

Hyde 

Jo  ran  Id 

Lake 

1,713 

34 
007 
5,326 

».241 

3.132 
518 

2,216 

L/a  \vrenoe 

Tj'ncoln                      _                                              _     _                 

TjVMian 

Mcfook 

MrPherson   

Marshall 

M.-;|,|r 

Miner       .                            _ 

Minnehaha    

Moody 

Penninsrton 

4  °08 

Potter 

Roberta 

1,64] 
2,18i 
16,658 

557 

203 

3.2.-.1 
60o 

Sannorn  _. 

Spink 

Stanley 

Rnllv  ' 

Turner 

T'nion        __. 

Wai  worth 

Yank  ton 

Total 

133.294 

4,538,70s    2.!i7.",.75l 

Other  Crops.  .  Buckwheat,  timothy,  clover  and  millet  seed,  pota- 
toes, tree  and  small  fruits  all  made  excellent  yields,  adding  materially 
to  the  profit  and  comfort  of  the  year. 

Live  Stock.  The  transition  from  cattle  range  to  homesteads  which 
has  taken  place  west  of  the  Missouri  river  has  in  a  degree  affected  the 
live  stock  product,  but  what  has  been  lost  there  has  been  quite  made 
up  on  the  farms,  except  in  sheep  growing.  There  has  been  a  marked 
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decline  in  sheep,  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  range  and  the  high 
price  for  lambs  and  mutton,  which  influences  have  operated  to  induce 
flockmasters  to  sell  faster  than  the  increase  warranted.  • 

Dairying  and  Poultry.  There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the 
dairy  situation  during  the  year.  The  assessment  rolls  show  an  increase 
of  18,763  in  the  number  of  cows.  Owing  to  range  conditions  it  is  prob- 
able a  slightly  increased  percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  cows  are 
in  the  dairy,  but  as  elsewhere  indicated  the  growth  of  dairying  is  lim- 
ited by  the  inability  to  secure  dairy  help.  The  market  has  continued 
firm  and  high. 

There  is  constant  expansion  in  the  poultry  business  and  splendid 
prices  for  eggs  and  fowls. 

General  Prices.  In  the  main  prices  for  farm  productions  have 
been  satisfactory.  The  price  of  wheat  has  been  depressed  by  the  gen- 
erally good  crop  and  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the  yield.  Wet 
weather  since  the  harvest,  too,  has  injured  the  quality  of  much  of  the 
wheat,  and  the  low  price  of  the  considerable  quantity  of  durum  has 
made  the  average  for  the  state,  in  the  local  market,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  53  cents  per  bushel.  Corn  is  worth  30  cents,  oats  25 
cents,  barley  30  cents  and  flax  $1.  The  price  of  hay  in  the  local  mar- 
kets varies  from  $3  to  $12.  For  this  approximation  we  have  fixed  the 
price  at  $5  as  a  fair  average. 

Final  Summary.  Assembling  the  several  items  of  production  into 
one  paragraph  we  have  the  following  result  as  the  approximate  value  of 
the  year's  output  of  agricultural  and  mineral  growth: 

Wheat,  39,494,108  bushels §20,931,877.24 

Corn,  77,414,331  bushels ^ 23/224,299.30 

Oats,  51,324,557  bushels 12.831,139.25 

Barley,  24,603,257  bushels 1 7,380.977.10 

Flax,  2.3&3.156  bushels 2.383,156.00 

Speltz,  4,558,708  bushels 1,367,01-'. 40 

Hay  3,973,754  tons 14.808. 770.00 

Potatoes,  vegetables  and  fruits 5,000,000.00 

X>airy  products ^ 7,500,000.00 

Eggs  and  poultry 5,000,000.00 

Honey,  90  tons iM.000.00 

Live   stock    36,000,000.00 

Wool  and  hides 300,000.00 

Minerals  and  stone 9,000,000.00 


Total   $145,812,831.29 

The  growth  of  the  state  In  productions  since  this  department  was 
organized  in  1901  has  been  steadily  progressive.  The  following  table 
gives  the  totals  by  years  and  the -increase: 

Year.  Value  of  Productions.      Increase 

1900 $106,500,000.00 

1901__.  _  113,652,750.00          $  7,152,750.00 

1902_  119,949,000.00  lUD.'/jmOO 

1903  _  136,124,000.00  16,175,000.00 

1904  (wheat  lost  by  rust) 116,792.000.00 

1905 _  126,686,261.00  9.994.261.00 

1906 . 145,812,831.29  19,126,590.29 

Our  Actual  Marketings.  The  Dakotas  are  peculiarly  well  situated 
to  secure  an  accurate  determination  of  the  amount  of  productions  which 
they  actually  supply  to  the  general  markets,  as  all  we  produce,  except 
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sufficient  for  home  consumption,  is  sold  in  markets  outside  of  the  state 
and  is  carried  to  those  markets  by  the  railroads.  For  several  years  the 
railroads  operating  in  South  Dakota  have  kindly  furnished  this  depart- 
ment with  detailed  statements  of  the  quantity  of  each  of  the  principal 
products  of  the  state  which  they  have  carried  from  stations  in  South 
Dakota  to  points  outside  of  the  state.  Compiled  these  reports  give  us 
the  following  results: 


Wheat,  27,36-1,404  bushels  ------------------------------------------------ 

Corn,  o,<;r,8,n;i;  bushels  --------------------------------------------------- 

Oats,  10,384.772  bushels  -------------------------------------------------- 

Barley,  15,904,287  bushels  ------------------------------------------------ 

Flax,  i',7!»7,244  bushels  ___________________________________________________ 

Rye.  208,179  bushels  ----------------------------------------------------- 

Flour,  G28.0--.4  barrels  ____________________________________________________ 

Cattle,  468,887,098  pounds  ------------------------------------------------- 

Hogs,  109,737,870  pounds  _________________________________________________ 

Horses,  27.091,225  pounds  ________________________________________________ 

Sheep,  28,733,050  pounds  __________________________________________________     l,488,72 

Total  ____________________________________________________________  $72,919,856.85 

It  will  be  observed  -that  the  railroads  make  no  report  upon  the 
large  quantity  of  hay,  potatoes,  vegetables,  fruit,  wool,  hides,  butter, 
eggs,  poultry,  milk,  cream,  manufactured  articles  and  minerals  carried 
to  markets  outside  of  the  state.  Manifestly  it  is  a  moderate  claim  to 
place  the  aggregate  of  these  products  sent  away  at  $15,000,000,  so  that 
it  is  clear  that  the  485,000  people  of  South  Dakota  actually  contribute 
to  the  markets  of  the  world,  after  supplying  the  home  consumption,  at 
least  $87,919,856.85  worth  of  products,  chiefly  new  wealth  springing 
from  the  fertile  soil  of  the  state  during  the  year. 

Winter  Wheat.  Farmers  are  showing  much  interest  in  the  culti- 
vation of  winter  wheat,  and  though  the  industry  is  still  in  its  experi- 
mental stages,  the  results  thus  far  are  satisfactory  and  the  prospects 
very  encouraging. 

Education.  Educational  affairs  a'*e  prosperously  progressive.  The 
higher  institutions  are  constantly  raising  the  standard  of  requirements, 
and  as  a  rule  increasing  their  enrollment  of  students.  This  is  true  in 
both  the  gtate  and  sectarian  establishments.  Dr.  B.  F.  Gault  was 
installed  as  president  of  the  state  university  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  in  September. 

The  common  and  high  schools  are  doing  good  work.  The  depart- 
ment of  education,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  M.  M.  Kamer,  has 
devoted  much  energy  to  the  development  or  a  sentiment  for  the  giving 
of  regular,  practical  instruction  in  good  morals  in  the  schools,  and 
arrangements  are  now  in  progress  for  the  preparation  of  text  books 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Politics.  The  politics  of  the  year  have  centered  about  a  contest 
within  the  republican  party  between  sections  led  on  one  hand  by 
Senator  Kittredge  and  Gov.  Elrod,  and  upon  the  other  by  Senator 
Gamble  and  Hon.  Coe  I.  Crawford,  the  two  sections  being  known 
respectively  as  the  stalwarts  and  insurgents.  The  chief  issue  between 
the  factions  was  the  matter  of  the  adoption  of  primary  elections  for 
the  direct  nomination  of  candidates;  the  stalwarts  standing  for  the 
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present  delegate  convention  system  and  the  insurgents  for  the  primary 
election.  There  were  other  minor  issues.  The  preliminary  contest 
was  heated  and  aroused  deep  interest.  The  insurgent  section  prevailed. 

"The  Honest  Caucus  Law."  The  primaries  were  held  under  the 
provisions  of  the  "honest  caucus  law"  adopted  by  the  last  legislature, 
which  in  operation  gave  reasonably  satisfactory  results.  Under  the 
requirements  of  the  law  the  conventions  of  all  parties  were  held  simul- 
taneously on  June  5,  the  democrats  meeting  at  Yankton  and  the  repub- 
licans, socialists  and  prohibitionists  at  Sioux  Palls. 

Public  Morals.  So  far  as  the  regularly  settled  community  of 
South  Dakota  citizenship,  the  morals  of  the  state  were  never  before  in 
so  exemplary  a  condition.  A  wave  of  reform  has  swept  over  most  of  the 
cities  and  there  has  been  a  general  and  effective  movement  for  the  sup- 
pression of  gambling.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  Black  Hills,  where 
hitherto  gambling  has  been  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  publicly  tolerated. 
Today  there  is  not  a  public  gambling  house  in  the  Black  Hills  and  but 
few  in  the  state. 

The  large  influx  of  workmen  and  adventurers  following  the  lines 
of  new  railroad  construction  have  naturally  furnished  a  considerable 
class  of  criminals;  yet  the, peace  and  security  of  the  community  has 
been  but  little  disturbed,  and  the  officers  of  justice  have  been  vigilant 
in  the  apprehension  of  all  offenders. 

The  Public  Health.  The  year  has  been  one  of  good  health.  The 
state  has  been  during  the  year  admitted  to  the  registration  area  of  the 
vital  statistics  bureau  of  the  national  census,  and  shows  the  smallest 
death  rate  of  any  region  reported  in  the  entire  country.  The  first  year, 
ending  with  June  30  last,  showed  a  total  of  3,649  deaths  and  9,748 
births. 

There  have  been  remarkably  few  deaths  among  persons  of  more 
than  local  note,  the  most  notable  of  such  being  Col.  M.  M.  Price,  United 
States  consul  to  Jeres  de  la  Pontera,  Spain,  who  died  at  Paris,  October 
24.  Mr.  Price's  home  was  at  Letcher. 

Conclusion.  The  close  of  1906  finds  South  Dakota  m  the  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  a  period  of  remarkable  prosperity.  Ten  successive 
seasons  have  brought  bountiful  returns  to  all  who  have  been  steadfast, 
and  the  grateful  people  of  the  commonwealth,  with  thanksgiving  to  the 
Author  of  all  good  gifts,  look  to  the  future  with  renewed  hope  and 
confidence.  DOANE  ROBINSON,  Secretary. 

Pierre,  December  1,  1906. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  PROGRESS 
OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA'FOR  1907 


This  is  the  seventh  consecutive  year  since  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  History,  at  the  close  of  each  of  which  the  Secretary  has 
presented  a  brief,  but  comprehensive  resume  of  the  year's  doings  in 
the  line  of  material,  educational  and  moral  progress. 

The  State  United.  The  year  has  seen  the  consummation  of  the 
hope  which  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  filled  the  minds 
of  our  people — the  completion  of  railroads  from  the  Missouri  river 
to  the  Black  Hills,  thus  providing  easy  and  convenient  communication 
between  the  remote  sections  of  the  state.  The  completion  of  the 
Northwestern  line  was  effected  on  July  10th  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the 
Milwaukee  was  but  a  few  days  later.  The  great  steel  bridge  across 
the  Missouri  at  Pierre  was  completed  October  14,  and  upon  that  day 
through  train  service  was  established  from  Chicago  to  Deadwood  by 
the  new  route. 

Other  Railroads.  The  Milwaukee  railroad's  Pacific  extension  has 
been  completed  entirely  across  the  north  portion  of  the  state  this 
season  and  its  steel  bridge  across  the  Missouri  at  Mobridge,  west  of 
Aberdeen,  is  well  along  in  construction. 

The  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  has  completed  its  lines  projected 
last  year  as  far  west  as  the  Missouri  at  LeBeau  and  northwest  to  Leola. 

The  South  Dakota  Central  is  constructing  an  extension  north  from 
Rutland,  in  Lake  county,  to  Watertown.  The  rails  are  laid  across 
the  Northw^r-tern  at  Arlington  and  grading  is  being  pushed  along  the 
entire  line.  It  is  hoped,  if  weather  permits,  to  get  the  rails  into  Water- 
town  by  midwinter. 

These  extensions  bring  the  total  mileage  of  the  state  to  about 
3,600  miles. 

Brule  Opening.  On  October  7th,  by  proclamation  of  the  presi- 
dent, 56,560  acres  of  land  off  of  the  west  end  of  the  Lower  Brule  Indian 
Reservation,  being  midway  between  Presho  and  Pierre,  were  thrown 
open  to  settlement.  On  that  day  persons  desiring  to  locate  upon  the 
lands  were  permitted  to  register  at  Pierre.  The  registration  was  con- 
tinued until  the  12th.  Four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
registered.  On  the  14th  the  drawing  took  place  under  the  direction  of 
a  special  agent  of  the  general  land  office  and  the  343  possible  home- 
steads allotted. 

X«-\v  Settlers.      There  has  been  a  large  influx  of  new  settlers  to 
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the  region  west  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  amount  of  lands  homesteaded 
has  been  very  great.  The  actual  increase  in  population  has  not  been 
so  great  as  the  number  of  homesteads  would  indicate,  as  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  the  homesteaders  come  from  the  Sioux  and  James 
valleys.  The  immigration  has  not  been  of  sufficient  volume  or  charac- 
ter to  affect  the  school  census  at  all.  The  total  number  of  persons  of 
school  age  by  the  census  of  last  June  was  146,222,  or  an  increase  of 
4,624  over  the  previous  year.  The  records  of  the  vital  statistics  divi- 
sion of  this  department  shoav  for  the  same  time  11,002  births  and  4,017 
deaths,  or  an  actual  natural  gain  of  6,985;  that  is  to  say,  the  growth  in 
school  population  did  not  keep  up  with  the  natural  growth,  omitting 
immigration  altogether.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  the 
school  census  will  reflect  the  real  growth  from  immigration  for  the 
reason  that  most  immigrants  of  the  year  are  young  persons  seeking  free 
lands. 

Public  Affairs.  The  year  opened  with  the  retirement  of  Gov.  Sam- 
uel H.  Elrod  and  the  inauguration  of  Gov.  Coe  I.  Crawford.  With  Mr. 
Crawford'  were  inaugurated  the  following  new  officials:  Howard  C. 
Shober,  Lieutenant  Governor;  John  Hirning,  Auditor;  Charles  H.  Gas- 
sill,  Treasurer;  O.  C.  Dokken,  Land  Commissioner;  Hans  A.  Ustrud, 
Superintendent  of  Schools;  George  Rice,  Railroad  Commissioner. 

The  Legislature  convened  at  the  same  time  and  continued  in  ses- 
sion until  March  8,  and  enacted  many  important  laws,  among  them 
the  more  noteworthy  being  the  following: 

Abolishing  the  use  of  railroad  passes  and  telegraph  and  telephone 
franks  in  the  state. 

Providing  for  political  nominations  by  primary  elections. 

Prohibiting  corporations  from  contributing  to  campaign  funds. 

Requiring  accounts  of  campaign  expenditures  to  be  kept  and  pub- 
lished under  oath. 

Requiring  railroads  to  make  through  joint  rates. 

Authorizing  the  railroad  commissioners  to  employ  experts  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  value  of  all  railroad  property  in  the  state. 

Authorizing  the  railroad  commissioners  to  fix  the  maximum  pas- 
senger rate  at  2  %  cents  per  mile. 

Creating  a  board  of  telephone  commissioners. 

Providing  for  a  new  state  capitol  to  cost  $600,000. 

Providing  that  every  representative  of  a  corporation  desiring  to 
appear  before  legislative  committees  to  promote  legislation  must  regis- 
ter with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  generally  regulating  legislative 
lobbying. 

Providing  a  reciprocal  demurrage  act. 

Creating  the  office  of  hotel  inspector. 

Appropriations.  The  following  were  the  appropriations  author- 
ized by  the  legislature  for  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1909: 

General    bill $1,039,800.00 

Legislative    expenses 66.681.15 

Expense  of  circuit  judges 1,500.00 

State    capitol 200,000.00 
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Deficiency  in   insurance  department 

Traveling   expenses   public   examiner 

Electric  lighting1  plant,  blind  asylum 

Meade  county,  transfer  insane 

Expenses  horticultural  society 

Girls'  dormitory,  Brookings 

Madison  normal  repairs 

Chemical  laboratory,  Brookings 

National  *guard .  .  .  • 

Printing    deficiency 

State   fair  premiums 

Investigating    committee 

Yankton   asylum 

Immigration     commissioner 

James  Davies.  chaplain  of  reform  school.. 

State    fair    buildings 

Deficiency    Soldiers'    Home 

Printing    and    other    expenses 

Insurance  live  stock  pavilion,  Mitchell.... 

State  engineer's  deficiency 

Deficiency,    attorney    general 

Land  office  filing  fees 

State   house   deficiency 

s.  .  t  etary  of  state  deficiency 

Judgment  against  pure  food  commissioner. 

Deficiency  conveying  convicts 

Clerk  hire,  department  of  history 

Sewerage   at   reform   school 

Traveling  expenses,  Soldiers'  Home  board. 

Fire   company   deficiency 

Clerk  hire,  land  department 

Supreme  court  reports 

Investigating  committee  state  fair 

Highmore  Experiment  farm 

Spearfish     normal 

Wolf     bounty 

Purchase  farm  at  Redfield  asylum 

Building  at  Aberdeen   normal 

Yankton    asylum    deficiency 

Soldiers'     Home 

Reform    school    deficiency. 

Vermillion    law     building.  ^ 

Building    deaf   mute    school 

School    of   mines.  . 


300.00 

300.00 

2,000.00 

205.00 

1,500.00 

50,000.00 

18,000.00 

2,000.21 

27,000.00 

1,574.62 

6,000.00 

100.00 

36,500.00 

10,000.00 

69.00 

35,000.00 

4,175.00 

7.131.22 

218.40 

700.00 

112.24 

1,000.00 

950.00 

300.00 

213.10 

2,500.00 

480.00 

3,000.00 

150.33 

2,105.01 

272.00 

308.00 

38.56 

8,000.00 

55,000.00 

26,000.00 

9,600.00 

60,000.00 

•         1,663.83 

40,000.00 

859.49 

50,000.00 

5,000.00 

16,500.00 

Total $2,395,407.21 

NV\v  Opitol.  Early  in  the  season  the  capitol  commissioners  set 
about  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  law  to  carry  out  the  plans 
begun  by  the  former  commission  under  the  act  of  1905.  Many  of  the 
irksome  restrictions  of  the  act  of  1905  were  removed.  On  June  3  the 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  entire  building  was  let  to  O.  H. 
Olsen  for  the  sum  of  $540,000.  Work  was  begun  soon  thereafter  and 
the  foundations  and  walls  of  the  sub-basement  are  completed. 

Other  Public  Building.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  public 
building  in  the  manner  of  churches,  schools,  town  halls  and  the  like. 
The  state  has  under  construction  a  large  hospital  at  Yankton  Asylum, 
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a  law  building  at  the  University,  dormitories  at  Brookings  and  Spear- 
fish,  laboratory  at  School  of  Mines  and  a  main  building  at  Aberdeen. 
Each  of  the  other  institutions  are  receiving  something  in  the  way  of 
additions  and  repairs. 

Private  Building.  The  amount  of  private  and  business  building 
has  been  very  great  and  very  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  state, 
both  in  the  towns  and  on  the  farms.  Very  many  elegant  homes  and 
commodious  business  blocks  have  beer  constructed.  The  n^w.  depot 
at  the  state  capitol  is  noteworthy. 

Assessed  Valuation.  The  assessed  valuation  for  1907  shows  a  de- 
cided advance  in  the  value,  of  the  property  of  the  state.  This  is  a 
genuine  gain,  for  the  basis  of  assessment  has  been  retained  at  the  old 
low  level.  The  assessment  by  counties  is  as  follows: 

Aurora $   3,151.893.00 

Beadle     7,272,550.00 

Bon    Homme    6,453.775.00 

Brookings     8,060,497.00 

Brown 12,460,422.00 

Brule    : .  .  3,554,860.00 

Buffalo ' 701,248.00 

Butte 2,511,998.00 

Campbell     2,325,074.00 

Charles   Mix    5.652,849.00 

Clark    5,641,094.00 

Clay 4,868,870.00 

Codington 6,307,987.00 

Custer    1.598,111.00 

Davison     5,090.942.00 

Day 6,073,369.00 

Deuel     4,723,526.00 

Douglas     3,158,882.00 

Edmunds     4,457.004.00 

Fall  River 2.2:',X.424.00 

Faulk     3,927,807.00 

Grant     5.389,697.00 

Gregory     3,147,170.00 

Hamlin      . 4,233,043.00 

Hand    5,299,058.00 

Hanson    3,337,560.00 

Hughes      t 3,527.005.00 

Hutchinson    „ 7,989,351.00 

Hyde ". 2,302,581.00 

Jerauld 2,810,128.00 

Kingsbury    5.870,203.00 

Lake     6,100,918.00 

Lawrence    9,554,113.00 

Lincoln      7.064.1'  I  von 

Lyman 3,885.632.00 

McCook     5.255.347.00 

McPherson     3.311,982.00 

Marshall     3,545.740.00 

Meade 2.588,513.00 

Miner 3,614,424.00 

Minnehaha . 13,516.553.00 

Moody 5.425.7  Hi. no 

Pennington    3,797,090.00 
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Potter    

Roberts  .  .  . 
Sanborn  .  . . 

Spink     

Stanley    

Sully     

Turner     .... 

Union     

Walworth  . 
Yankton  .  .  . 
Unorganized 


,331,509.00 
,491,108.00 
,070,036.00 
,311,234.00 
,582,617.00 
,509,817.00 
,626,797.00 
,215,921.00 
,477,461.00 
,631,801.00 
584,592.00 


Total $260,630,077.00 

1906 .    222,426,469.00 


Increase    > $   38,203,608.00 


Per  cent 


17.18 


Congressional  Legislation.  Aside  from  the  appropriations  there 
has  been  during  the  year  but  a  small  amount  of  legislation  in  congress 
affecting  South  Dakota.  The  more  important  enactments  are: 

Opening  Gregory  county  to  settlement. 

Exempting  nine  towns  in  Pennington  county  from  the  act  pro- 
hibiting agricultural  entries  within  forest  reserves. 

Extending  time  to  begin  construction  of  Winnipeg,  Yankton  & 
Gnlf  bridge  at  Yankton  to  February  19,  1908,  and  for  beginning  the 
construction  of  the  Yankton,  Norfolk  &  Southern  bridge  to  March  9, 
1908. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriations  for  the  salaries  and  maintenance 
of  the  several  land  offices,  the  federal  courts,  military  and  forest  serv- 
ice and  the  weather  bureaus  in  South  Dakota,  the  following  federal 
appropriation?  were  made  directly  to  be  expended  in  this  state: 

Indian  Department — 

Agents    salaries $11,500.00 

Buildings    and    repairs 10.000.00 

Chamberlain    school 44.500.00 

Flandreau     school 72,625.00 

Pierre     school:  . 47,650.00 

Rapid     school 49.750.00 

Incidentals    3,000.00 

Jane     Waldron 3,860.39 

Employes     97.000.00 

Subsistence     500.000.00 

Yankton    treaty    35.000.00 

Canton     Asylum 31.000.00 

Surveys    Pine    liidge 2.328.10 

Allotments     15,000.00 

$856.888.49 

Missouri    rivt-r    improvement 50.000.00 

Deadwood    assay    office 9,400.00 

Surveyor   General's    office T.nOO.OO 

Battle  Mountain   Sanitarium '  150.000.00 

Lead  Federal  building 35.000.00 

Mitchell    Federal    building 35,000.00 

\Vatrrt..\vn    Federal    building 45,000.00 
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Spearflsh   Fish   hatchery. , 3,480.00 

Wind   Cave    park 2,500.00 

Vermillion    Ice    Gorge 5,000.00 


Grand    Total $1,190,268.4-9 

State  Finances.  South  Dakota  began  the  present  year  with  all  of 
its  bonded  indebtedness  paid  and  a  net  floating  debt  of  only  $217,- 
101.04.  The  legislative  expenses  coming  on  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  increased  the  floating  indebtedness  slightly,  and  on  November  8 
the  net  debt  was  $500,643.38.  The  proceeds  of  t)he  November  tax 
sales  will  bp  immediately  available  for  the  reduction  of  this  debt,  and 
the  year  will  close  with  a  net  debt  of  approximately  $350,000.  Most  of 
the  special  appropriations  cf  the  last  session  are  now  paid  and  the 
second  year  of  the  biennium  will,  if  conditions  remain  favorable,  show  a' 
tolerably  clean  sheet. 

The  state  levy  for  the  present  year  is  3  mills,  in  addition  to  which 
there  is  a  levy  of  1  *4  mills  voted  by  the  people  at  the  last  election  for 
the  establishment  of  a  twine  plant  at  the  penitentiary. 

General  Finances.  The  finances  of  the  people  are  in  an  unusually 
healthy  condition.  The  state  not  only  has  funds  for  all  of  the  demands 
of  her  people,  but  she  is  able  to  lend  large  sums  to  eastern  parties 
for  commercial  purposes.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  the  banks  of 
the  state  hold  $8,000,000  of  eastern  commercial  paper. 

Merchants  have  been  almost  universally  able  to  discount  their 
bills  and  farmers  have  greatly  reduced  their  indebtedness.  General 
conservatism  abounds,  and  the  banks  came  through  the  financial  flurry 
originating  in  New  York  in  October  without  inconvenience,  although 
for  many  days  they  were  unable  to  draw  upon  their  reserves  in  eastern 
banks. 

The  bank  deposits  in  the  state  for  the  past  ten  years  have  shown 
a  constantly  progressing  increase,  and  today  they  are  almost  sixfold 
greater  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade.  The  following  table  shows 
the  total  deposits  in  all  the  banks  of  the  state  of  about  September  1 
in  each  year- 

1898 $10,104,185.43 

1899 12,946,800.54 

1900 „ 14,732,983.71 

1901 19,194,491.30 

1902 29,422,424,96 

1903 28,607,319.62 

1904 30,611,115.32 

1905 34,759,699.68 

1906 45,046,204.73 

1907 57,769,881.02 

The  Weather.  In  the  central  and  .western  portions  of  the  state 
the  weather  has  been  very  satisfactory  throughout  the  season.  The 
only  exception  to  this  was  a  cloudburst  in  the  Black  Hills  in  June,  which 
did  a  good  deal  of  damage,  particularly  to  railroad  grades  and  bridges.' 

In  the  southeastern  portion  excessive  rains  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  delaved  seeding  and  planting,  and  these  rains  were  followed 
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by  a  severe  drouth  in  August — conditions  which  quite  seriously  affected 
crop  conditions. 

A  slight  frost  August  20  injured  corn  in  the  northern  section. 
On  July  13  a  tornado  passed  over  Davison  county,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  Hon.  John  M.  Pease,  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  a  severe  wind- 
storm at  Woonsocket  on  the  20th  of  July  blew  down  a  new  building, 
killing  two  adults  and  a  child. 

The  seasonal  rainfall  in  representative  sections  of  the  state  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  table: 


1SH7 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Total 

.00 

3.89 

3.02 

2.70 

1.70 

11.91 

I  '.i  >\\  <lle 

.<r. 

3.98 

i.on 

2.37 

1.60 

10.29 

1  07 

•'30 

r»  (!'» 

3  77 

1  41 

14  86 

Elk   Point 

36 

1.23 

4.80 

.">.42 

Huron 

1.15 

3>.r>8 

2.88 

3.24 

.16 

11.01 

Mllbank 

.73 

3.83 

o.ou 

1.70 

1.24 

13.56 

Mitchell 

1.08 

2.21 

4/25 

7.45 

2.25 

17.84 

Pierre 

.0  .' 

3.4'J 

3.02 

•J.74 

1.76 

11.56 

Rapid  C'itv 

T'.» 

8.00 

3.05 

Sioux   KM  11s 

.40 

2.5-2 

.V_>r, 

G.88 

.36 

15.50 

61 

"  71 

2  80 

"  57 

.39 

9.08 

Yank  ton   _. 

.78 

4.4-~> 

0.08 

7.05 

1.38 

20.34 

Crops.  In  the  certrrl  and  western  portions  of  the  state  conditions 
have  been  excellent  and  a  uniformly  good  crop  has  been  harvested* 
Unfortunately  agriculture  is  but  little  developed  in  these  regions.  The 
bad  weather  conditions  in  the  eastern  and  more  developed  portions 
of  the  state  have  resulted  in  most  crops  aggregating  something  less 
than  one  year  ago. 

The  same  methods  ha\e  bep.j  pursued  in  approximating  the  yield 
and  acreage  used  last  year.  One  thousand  inquiries  directed  to  intel- 
ligent citizens  in  each  county  resulted  in  600  replies.  Information  thus 
obtained  was  supplemented  by  a  rather  extended  examination  of  con- 
ditions in  the  fields.  I  have  not  attempted  to  approximate  flax  and 
speltz  by  counties,  conditions  in  relation  to  these  crops  being  such  and 
the  acreage  from  year  to  yecr  so  variable  that  at  this  distance  from 
the  census  no  true  approximation  can  be  made  from  the  obtainable 
data.  My  approximation  of  last  year's  flax  crop  was  far  below  the  real 
crop  as  shown  by  the  actual  marketings.  I  placed  that  crop  at 
2,883,156  bushels,  when  in  fact  more  than  4,441,000  bushels  were  mar- 
keted and  the  total  crop  must  have  been  double  my  approximation.  The 
fact  is  the  spread  of  flax  depends  in  any  year  almost  wholly  upon  the 
acreage  of  new  breaking,  and  there  is  no  basis  upon  which  that  can  be 
determined.  There  has  been  more  breaking  this  year  than  for  many 
years  previous,  and  as  most  of  it  is  in  the  central  and  western  portions 
of  the  state,  where  the  crops  of  all  kinds  are  good,  I  place  the  flax 
crop  this  season  at  5,000,000  bushels,  basing  my  judgment  largely  upon 
the  known  production  of  last  year. 

Other  Estimates.  However,  I  feel  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in 
the  accuracy  of  all  of  the  other  crops  as  made  by  this  department  last 
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year.  For  1906  this  department  approximated  the  wheat  crop  at  39,- 
494,108  bushels.  The  railroads  hauled  out  of  the  state  34,417,199 
bushels,  and  add  to  that  the  usual  estimated  quantity  for  bread  and 
seed  4,850,000  bushels,  and  the  aggregate  is  39,367,199,  or  within 
126,909  of  my  approximation  made  a  year  ago. 

So  perfect  a  check  cannot  be  secured  upon  any  other  crop  as  upon 
wheat,  but  applying  the  same  careful  methods  to  the  other  cereals  as 
to  wheat  grown  under  similar  stable  conditions  ought  to  produce-  like 
reliable  results. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  acreage  and  quantity  of  bread  and 
durum  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  barley  by  counties  for  1907,  as  approxi- 
mated by  this  department: 


COUNTIES 

Wheat 

Durum 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Aurora 

36,519 
53.278 
48,160 
67,8a5 
206,565 

L)?:ii 

3,163 
60  218 

365,519 
586,058 
481,600 
678,950 
2,065,565 
223,773 
19,275 
37,956 
602,180 
480,876 
618,360 
240  820 

963 
2,612 
200 
8,575 
13,297 
560 
35 

19,260 
39,180 
2,900 
154,260 
199,455 
11/200 
680 

Bead  IP  v 

Bon  Homme                      _    _    _  -  

Brook  ings 

Brown 

Brule                                               —   

Buffalo 

Butte 

Campbell 

1,567 
1,305 
12,420 

31,340 
26,100 
236,980 

Charles  Mix 

43,716 
51,530 

15  088 

Clark 

Clay 

Codington 

68,120 
430 
29,436 
126,27(5 
31  384 

837,440 
6,220 

321,790 
1,389,036 
345,224 
427.800 
729,140 
4,000 
8<J2.922 
905,256 
23V>54, 
758,868 
639,120 
471,669 
20,100 
652,608 
70,335 
263,780 
1,052,051 
581,889 
70,315 
477,600 
45.000 
534  J80 
665,560 
L275.080 

2,715 

54,300 

Custer 

Davison 

400 
8,120 
42,720 
3,471 

2,580 

8,000 
129,920 
640,830 
69,420 
46,440 

Day 

Deuel 

Douglas     _     _     

33,650 

05,340 
200 
71,931 

Edmunds 

Fall  River 

Faulk    _     

2,106-        42,1-20 
1,170         21,080 

Grant                                                                    ' 

75.438 
21,387 
68,988 
53.260 

42,879 

Gregory 

Hamlin  _  _        _     

2,780 
4,630 
205 
260 
3-20 
666 
240 
1,525 
1,320 
100 
167 

55,600 
69.450 
3.690 
5,200 
6.400 
13,100 
3,600 
30,500 
36,400 
2.000 
3,340 

Hand 

Hanson 

Hughes  _  _          _ 

1,340 
81,576 

4,689 
26,378 
95,641 
48,490 
3.58"> 
47,760 
3.01)0 
53,478 
83,191 
91,140 

Hutch  inson 

Hyde 

Jerauld  _    

Kingsbury 

Lake    _ 

Lawrence  -      _  _ 

Lincoln 

Lyman     ,_     . 

McCook 

508 
1,098 

11,000 

11,000 
1:>.79> 
220,000 

McPherson 

Marshall    _ 

Meade 

8,  37 
44  389 

1  >3  555 

Miner 

443,890              230 
400.500!             500 
429,97';          1,950 
I.'.  750               100 
404.140           3.580 
1,315,53.1           4,375 
288.999              500 
2.058.960           3,420 

lit  !»  t) 

4.140 
10,000 
35,100 
2,000 
53,700 
88,750 
10.000 
68.40!) 

Minnehaha    _     

36,550 

35,831 
8TO 

36,740 
101,19-) 
32,111 
221,580 

7v> 
13.12S 

-   :  \ 

M  oo  d  v 

Pennington  _     _ 

Potter  _     

Roberts 

Sanborn  

Spink    

Stanley 

Sullv  *_  

no.r.fn         1,500 
:'8K700 

30.000 

Turner  

Union     

::s7  7 

4  r..!«>7 
373.090 

:s;.s;i 

600 

"~i7.65o 

AN  :il  worth    

37.30  5 



Total 

2,50")  079 

27,772,206,      146,345 

2  5  *0  «J07 

2,520,607 

Total  Durum 

Grand  Total  

30,292,813 

- 
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COUNTIES 

Corn 

Barley 

Oats 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Aurora 

3.1,000 
45,000 
100,000 
45,000 
75,000 
45,000 
1,600 
4,200 
15,000 
110,000 
12,500 
92,917 
3,000 
1,100 
38,000 
4,500 
1P>  250 

875,000 
1,120,000 
4,800,000 
1,125,000 
750,000 
900,000 
40,000 
105,000 
300,000 
2,750,000 
312,500 
2.787,510 
60,000 
33,000 
1,140,000 
90,000 
331,250 
1,250,000 
142,650 
172,078 
200,000 
437,500 
1,025,000 
350,000 
730,000 
1,627,500 
541,250 
2,625,000 
100,000 
603,250 
673,800 
1,324,500 
62,500 
3,884,975 
250,000 
2,250,000 
4,000 
150,000 
261,875 
556.880 
2,709,625 
1,930,250 
42,800 
167,900 
:{7<;,2.io 
1,337,500 
713,600 
423,600 
373,975 
2,703,500 
3,419,350 
249,100 
3,371,900 

2,160 
13,475 
3,193 
66,136 
39,831 
1,240 
565 
863 
5,270 
2,170 
42,506 
2,167 
51,322 
873 
4,111 
32,675 
35,081 
2,740 
9,128 
200 
5,180 
21,320 
650 
41,378 
6,830 
8,745 
250 
7,895 
540 
3,886 
44,161 
69,188 
200 
34,735 
250 
28,140 
9,320 
18,488 
1,010 
22,146 
69,835 
65,280 
760 
2,490 
25,333 
7,219 
35,160 
250 
387 
14,643 
3,165 
9,430 
1,016 

75,600 
336,875 
111,755 
1,653,400 
995,775 
31,000 
16,695 
25,890 
210,800 
75,950 
1,012,650 
54,175 
1,026,440 
26,190 
143,881 
653,500 
701,620 
82,200 
182,580 
9,000 
128,300 
532,800 
39,000 
827,560 
170,750 
262,350 
7,500 
236,850 
1(5,200 
136.000 
1,104,025 
1,383-,720 
7,000 
1,044,050 
7,500 
562,800 
186,400 
554,640 
40,400 
553,650 
1,396,700 
1,1.14.040 
18,380 
62,250 
7-10,000 
180,475 
879,000 
7,500 
11,610 
356,075 
79,125 
282,900 
25,300 

11,260 
25,521 
42,341 
76,450 
33,180 
6,833 
300 
2,750 
2,590 
27,500 
37,983 
37,965 
41,150 
3,021 
15,881 
31,916 
43,125 
17.7.K) 
4,580 
300 
5,880 
38,120 
19,632 
37,728 
10,000 
20,436 
600 
48,280 
1,150 
9,270 
37,500 
35,580 
5,092 
71,340 
1,590 
38,898 
5,548 
21,264 
6,190 
'  19,575 
101,460 
91,580. 
.1,222 
2,150 
38,600 
21,018 
18,195 
3,186 
3,351  ! 
77,440 
35,970 
4,185 
55,140 

337,800 
732,193 
1,018,525 
1,911,250 
905,400 
170.827 
9,000 
112,500 
103.600 
487,500 
1,329.455 
040,125 
823,000 
102,906 
476.550 
708,900 
1.20.",.  750 
532,500 
114.100 
15,000 
339,600 
1,083.300 
588,960 
943,450 
250,000 
613<,08C 
21,000 
1,207,150 
34,500 
278,100 
1,125,000 
1,067,400 
162,812 
1,426,800 
55,650 
972,450 
166,380 
744,240 
114.710 
.117,040 
3,034,380 
2,757,400 
208,880 
75,250 
1,118,000 
525,450 
141.810 
95,580 
117,385 
1,936,000 
800,250 
104,640 
1,378,500 

Beadle 

Bon  Homme  _ 

Brookings  _ 

*Brown   

Brnle 

Buffalo 

*Butte 

*Campbell    

Charles  Mix  . 

"Clark 

Clay 

*Codington 

Custer    _     

Davison           _  _  _  

*Day 

Deuel 

Douglas 

50,000 
'  4,265 
6,883 
10,000 
17,500 
41,000 
14,000 
40,500 
54,250 
21,650 
105,000 
5,000 
24,130 
33,690 
44,150 
2,500 
111,285 
10,000 
75,000 
3,500 
7,500 
10,475 
28,482 
112,385 
55,150 
2,140 
8,345 
15,052 
44,250 
35,680 
14,120 
8,685 
108,140 
99,950 
12,455 

*Edmunds    _ 

Fall  River  —  _  _ 

Faulk  _      __      

Grant 

Gregory 

Hamlin 

Hand      __ 

Hanson       _ 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hvde 

.Terauld      

Kingsbury   

Lake 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

Lyrnan  .  _  

McCook         

*McPherson 

*Marshall 

Meade 

Miner          

Minnehaha 

Moodv 

Pennington 

Potter    

*Roberts   __       

San  born 

Spink 

Stanley    _ 

Sully    

Turner 

Union 

*  Wai  worth    _ 

Yankton     

96,340 

Total  1907  _ 

2,034,789 

54,561,268 

874,964 

20,438,820 

1,351,396  36,942,508 

*Corn  injured  in  frost  of  August. 
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Hay.  The  hay  yield  for  the  past  season  has  been  very  heavy  and 
the  crop  was  gathered  under  favorable  circumstances.  Great  quantities 
have  been  harvested  west  of  the  Missouri  in  regions  where  but  little 
has  previously  been  cut.  The  spread  of  clover,  timothy  and  alfalfa  is 
gradually  expanding.  I  estimate  the  crop  of  the  year  at  3,150,000  tons. 

Live  Stock.  Considerably  fewer  cattle  were  handled  from  South 
Dakota  during  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th  than  for  several 
years  previously.  This  loss  is  chiefly  due  to  the  homestead  movement 
into  the  range  country  and  the  consequent  cessation  of  the  traffic  in 
Texas  cattle.  On  the  other  hand  the  quality  of  the  cattle  marketed 
from  South  Dakota  has  averaged  much  higher,  and  never  before  has 
anything  like  so  large  a  percentage  of  it  been  finished  stock. 

The  output  of  hogs  has  very  materially  increased,  and  sheep  and 
horses  have  held  their  own  in  quantity  with  a  much  accelerated 
market. 

Dairy  and  Poultry.  The  amount  of  dairying  continues  to  be  about 
all  that  our  farmers  can  handle,  still  being  greatly  handicapped  for 
labor,  particularly  of  the  kind  which  will  assist  in  milking.  The  dairy 
market  has  continued  to  improve.  Butter  and  milk  have  averaged 
higher  during  the  past  year  than  any  other  in  the  history  of  Dakota. 

Poultry  and  poultry  products  have  found  a  constantly  advancing 
market  and  consequent  profits  to  the  producer. 

Minerals.  The  strike  in  the  Bald  Mountain  district,  and  the  fire 
in  the  Homestake  have  conspired  to  greatly  reduce  the  gold  output  of 
the  last  year.  The  Homestake  lost  approximately  one-third  of  the 
year's  time.  These  misfortunes,  now  happily  past,  are  apparent  in  the 
total  for  the  year's  mineral  production. 

General  Prices.  Since  early  spring  prices  advanced  rapidly  for 
every  sort  of  farm  production,  until  at  the  20th  of  October  they  were 
very  high.  Barley  in  particular  sold  for  an  unheard  of  price,  the  better 
qualities  bringing  one  dollar  per  bushel  in  the  local  markets.  The 
panic  in  New  York  at  that  time  crippled  the  market,  and  prices  slumped 
very  materially  and  have  not  at  this  writing  wholly  recovered.  Happily 
during  the  period  of  great  depression  very  few  farmers  were  situated 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  sell,  and  the  great  weight  of  the  barley  crop 
was  marketed  when  the  prices  were  at  the  best.  Taking  this  fact  into 
consideration  I  believe  70  cents  is  a  fair  average  price  for  the  barley 
crop,  which  this  year  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  the  dry  weather  of  the 
harvest  and  threshing  seasons  permitting  it  to  be  gathered  without 
staining  or  bleaching.  Wheat  I  average  at  80  cents,  oats  at  38  cents, 
flax  at  $1  and  corn  at  50  cents. 

General  Summary.  I  summarize  the  entire  production  of  the  state 
for  1907  as  follows: 

Wheat,    30,292,818   bushels $24,234,250.40 

Corn,   54,561,268   bushels 27,280,634.00 

Oats,   36,942,508    bushels 14. 037, 1 53  04 

Barley,   20,438,257   bushels 14,306,779.90 

Flax,   5,000,000   bushels 5,000,000.00 

Speltz,    3,500,000    bushels .'..  1,400,000.00 
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Hay,  3,150,000  tons $14,175,000.00 

Potatoes,   vegetables  and   fruits 5,000,000.00 

Dairy    products 8,000,000.00 

Eggs  and  poultry * 5,000,000.00 

Honey    25,000.00 

Livestock 34,173,527.45 

Wool  and  hides 600,000.00 

Minerals    and    stone 7,000,000.00 


Total   for  year $160,232,344.79 

The  growth  of  productions  by  years  continues  to  be  steadliy  pro- 
gressive. Since  the  organization  of  this  department  the  totals  by  years 
have  been  as  follows: 

Tear  Value  of   Products  Increase 

1900    $106,500,000.00 

1901  113,652,750.00 $   7.ir,2.750.00 

1902  119,949,000.00 6,492,250.00 

1903  136,124,000.00 16.175,000.00 

1904  116,792,000.00 

1905 126,792,000.00 9,994,261.00 

1906  145,812,831.29 19,126,590.29 

1907 . 160,232,344.79 .  14,319,513.50 

Actual  Marketings.  The  actual  amount  of  products  from  the  crop 
of  1906  marketed  does  not  reflect  the  real  magnitude  of  the  productions 
of  last  year,  for  the  reason  that  farmers  generally  were  in  a  position 
to  hold  their  crops  and  stock  for  better  markets,  which  they  found  in 
the  early  months  of  the  present  year.  In  September  and  October  of 
this  year  a  very  large  quantity  of  grain  and  stock  held  over  from  last 
year  went  to  market.  The  actual  quantity  and  value  of  the  products  of 
South  Dakota  carried  out  of  the  state  to  the  general  markets  by  the 
railroads  operating  in  the  state  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1907, 
was  as  follows,  as  reported  to  this  department  by  the  several  roads: 

Wheat,   34,417,199    bushels $22,371,179.35 

Corn,   8,972,124   bushels 3,140,243.35 

Oats,    18,959,379    bushels 4,929.437.54 

Barley,    16,813,431    bushels 5,884,700.85 

Flax,   4,441,000   bushels 4.751.870.00 

Rye,  572,081  bushels v 286,040.50 

Cattle,    274,737,715    pounds 15,736,885.75 

Hogs,    196,047,225   pounds 11,762,835.50 

Horses,    24,825.060    pounds 1,988, 004. SO 

Sheep,    28,096,690    pounds 1,685,801.40 


Total $72,536,999.09 

Dairy     products,     poultry,     eggs,     hides,     wool,     hay,     potatoes, 

vegetables,    fruits   and   minor   products $18,425,000.00 


Grand  total  for  1907 $90.961.999.00 

Grand   total   for   1906..  .    87,919.856.85 


Net   increase 3,042.142.1'! 

It   is   likely   the   amount   of   the    productions    of    1906    held    from 
market  awaiting  better  prices  and  marketed  since  the  close  of  the  last 
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fiscal  year  of  the  railroad  companies  will  appear  to  swell  next  year's 
report. 

Education.  Education  has  made  great  strides  during  the  past 
year.  The  prosperous  times  have  made  it  possible  for  parents  to  give 
their  children  unusual  advantages  in  an  educational  way,  and  the  regis- 
tration of  all  of  the  schools,  both  -public  and  private,  is  greatly 
increased.  All  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  doing  excellent 
work.  The  bickerings  which  during  recent  years  have  affected  the 
usefulness  of  some  of  the  state  institutions  has  disappeared  and  all  are 
moving  for  the  advantage  of  the  students  and  the  renown  of  South 
Dakota. 

Public  Morals.  There  have  been  but  few  circumstances  to  disturb 
the  public  morals,  and  generally  conditions  are  good.  Great  religious 
revivals  have  been  conducted  in  many  localities,  notably  Groton,  Aber- 
deen, Alexandria,  Chamberlain  and  other  points,  resulting  in  many  con- 
versions. 

Public  Health.  The  public  health  has  been  excellent.  No  epi- 
demics of  any  character  have  prevailed.  Only  4,017  deaths  accurred 
during  the  fiscal  year,  or  about  8  to  the  thousand  population. 

Mine  Disaster.  March  25th  a  fire  originated  in  the  Homestake 
mine,  which  seemed  beyond  control,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  flood 
the  mine.  Several  months  were  occupied  in  flooding  and  unwatering  the 
proposition,  with  consequent  loss.  On  January  1st  all  of  the  minerals  in 
the  Hills  except  the  employes  of  the  Homestake  struck  for  an  eight- 
hour  day.  The  mines  felt  compelled  to  close  down,  and  several  months 
of  inactivity  resulted.  An  agreement  was  ultimately  reached  and  active 
work  again  resumed,  but  the  close  down  and  fire  will  materially  affect 
the  year's  mineral  production. 

Watertown  Land  Office.  The  exhaustion  of  the  public  domain  in 
the  Watertown  land  office  resulted  in  the  consolidation  of  that  office 
with  the  Aberdeen  office  on  May  1st  last. 

Finally.  It  is  for  the  seventh  time  a  great  pleasure  in  closing  the 
annual  review  of  the  state's  progress  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the 
people  of  the  state  upon  a  condition  of  great  prosperity  and  upon  a 
condition  of  most  hopeful  promise  for  a  continuation  of  the  blessings 
which  God  has  vouchsafed  us  for  so  many  years. 

DOANE  ROBINSON,  Secretary. 

Pierre,  November  15th,  1907. 


HON.   THOMAS   STERLING. 


BIENNIAL  ADDRESS 


By   Thomas  Sterling 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Historical  Society : 

Permit  me  first  to  express  both  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  privi- 
lege of  addressing  you  on  this,  the  occasion  of  your  third  biennial 
gathering,  and  some  misgivings  also  of  my  ability  to  perform  as  it 
should  be  performed,  the  task  with  which  you  have  honored  me. 

True  it  is,  that  material,  and  in  abundance  exists  for  sketches 
of  many  different  phases  of  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  history, 
each  of  which  is  important  and  replete  with  interest.  There,  is, 
for  example,  a  legal  history  which  would  concern  itself  with  an 
account  of  the  enactment  and  the  administration  of  the  laws  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  motives  and  the  public  sentiment  which 
led  to  the  enactment  of  many  of  them,  together  with  some  account 
of  the  sources  ct  our  Civil  Code  and  Code  of  Procedure.  Again 
there  is  the  history  of  the  religious  interests  of  the  state,  or  the 
"organization  and  growth  of  churches,  their  tenets,  their  member- 
ship, or  adherents.  To  trace  also  the  development  of  our  educa- 
tional interests  from  the  building  of  the  first  log  school  house  at 
the  side  and  near  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  ravine  road  in  the  city 
of  Yermillion,  would  make  a  theme  to  conjure  with.  And  apart 
from  politics  as  a  science  of  government  there  is,  I  am  informed 
and  believe,  a  political  history  of  this  state,  full  of  life  and  move- 
ment and  dramatic  incident,  the  study  of  w^hich  would  perhaps 
be  the  most  absorbing  of  all. 

To  treat  any  of  these  several  phases  of  history  in  a  new  state 
like  ours,  would  hardly  require  the  work  of  the  antiquarian,  but 
such  a  course  would,  nevertheless,  require  extensive  and  prolonged 
research,  for  the  narrower  the  field  the  more  we  insist  upon  a 
close  adherence  to  the  facts.  Of  the  historian  thus  limiting  him- 
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self,  nothing  le^s  is  demanded  than  that  he  tell  "the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth."  The  witness  himself  is 
on  trial. 

But  the  limitations  of  time,  if  nothing  else,  prevent  my  bringing 
before  you  tonight  the  results  of  any  such  exhaustive  research. 
I  am  hardly  sensible  of  how  it  may  affect  you,  but  I  have  slight 
consolation  of  what  a  competent  judge  said  of  the  most  eminent 
historian  of  his  time,  namely,  that  "he  was  no  authority  on  facts." 

And  I  shall  ask  your  indulgence  now  if  I  depart  from  custom 
or  what  you  would  desire  to  establish  as  custom,  and  instead  of 
being  a  chronicler  or  a  biographer,  I  speak  to  you  briefly,  of  or 
concerning  history. 

One  perplexing  thing  in  history  is  to  know  where  it  begins.  My 
recollection  of  the  older  histories  is  that  they,  for  the  most  part, 
began  with  a  declaration  of  war  and  ended  with  a  treaty  of  peace. 
If  the  once  contending  nations  did  not  live  together  in  peace  and 
happiness  ever  after,  or  if  either  became  engaged  in  armed  con- 
flict with  another  power,  its  historian  would  take  up  the  lost 
thread  with  the  first  call  to  arms,  and  drop  it  again  when  articles 
of  peace  had  been  duly  signed  and  ratified.  The  study  of  history 
then  was  an  exercise  of  splendid  memory. .  The  names,  dates  and 
places  of  battles  and  sieges,  the  number  engaged,  the  number  lost 
or  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  on  either  side  were  prime  facts 
which  must  be  learned.  A  short  memory  would  succeed,  but  it 
had  to  be  a  decidedly  good  one  while  it  lasted. 

But  the  study  of  American  history,  even  in  this  manner,  was 
not  to  the  American  boy  a  wholly  joyless  task.  While  he  deplored 
Valley  Forge,  Brandywine,  and  Long  Island,  when  it  came  to 
Trenton  and  Saratoga,  he  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  victory,  and 
when  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution  culmi- 
nated in  Yorktown,  he  was  in  very  ecstacy.  There  was  some  in- 
spiration, too,  in  the  heroic  figures  which  guided  the  destinies  of 
the  colonies.  Biography,  it  is  true,  was  little  known  or  studied. 
But  the  American  youth  of  forty  years  ago  had  his  ideals  of  lead- 
ership in  war  as  well  as  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  or  justice  of  those 
historic  methods  which  would  ignore  them,  and  which  made  all 
revolution  or  all  forward  movement  the  result  of  an  evolutionary 
process  with  which  individual  leadership  had  little  or  nothing 
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to  do.  And  there  are  those  of  us  yet  who  think  that  Washington 
and  Lincoln  both  in  their  living  deeds  and  in  the  memory  which 
history  preserves  of  them  have  advanced  American  ideals  and 
American  civilization. 

Neither  that  historical  method  which  contents  itself  with  the 
bare  record  of  events,  nor  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  theory 
of  development  only  according  to  immutable  law,  is  satisfactory. 

The  one  wre  say  instructs,  but  in  what  ?  In  fact  and  figures,  but 
not  in  that  of  the  most  importance,  namely,  moving  causes 
grounded  deep  in  human  nature,  -in  the  sentiments,  aspirations 
•and  ideals  of  a  race  or  nation.  The  other  in  its  view  from  afar, 
in  its  taking  account  alone  of  environment  and  of  physical  laws 
removes  from  human  history  the  inspiration  and  influence  of  the 
concrete,  individual  great  man,  and  robs  us  of  the  flesh  and  blood 
facts,  which  give  to  history  its  greatest  interest  and  charm.  The 
truth,  we  believe,  lies  between  these  extremes  in  historic  methods. 
The  true  educational  value  of  history,  lies  in  knowing  something 
of  the  mainspring  of  human  action;  in  knowing  the  long  line  of 
causes  simple  or  complex,  which  led  to  the  war,  or  to  the  policy, 
or  the  movement,  as  well  as  the  immediate  issues  involved.  These 
causes  may  find  some  source  in  climate,  temperament,  or  in  the 
constraining  force  of  either  or  both ;  but  there  is  often  another 
factor.  Historians  in  their  calculations  have  again  and  again 
"had  to  reckon  with  a  Caesar,  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Napoleon." 

Since  a  record  of  events  may  not  be  relied  upon  to  give  us  any 
true  picture  of  a  given  people  or  society  at  any  given  time,  we  can 
not  say  that  history  begins  with  the  first  settlement,  or  when  a 
people  have  become  a  sovereign  state.  Green,  in  an  eloquent 
passage,  says,  that  "with  the  triumph  of  Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  began  the  history  of  the  United  States.  By  removing  an 
enemy  whoso  dread  had  knit  the  colonists  to  the  mother  country 
and  by  breaking  through  the 'line  with  which  France  had  barred 
them  from  the  hasin  of  the  Mississippi.  Pitt  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  great  Republic  of  the  West."  Quebec  fell  in  1759;  and 
this  was  the  lM'«innin«r  of.  or  in  a  line  of  causes  which  led  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  vast  territory  (.f  which  our  commonwealth 
forms  a  part.  For,  having  reached  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  desire  for  the  untrammeled  use  of  the  great  highway  for 
American  commerce  was  a  most  potent  factor  in  sealing  the 
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Louisiana  Purchase.  Here  we  may  say  in  one  sense  began  the 
history  of  Dakota.  But  it  was  wholly  political  and  barren  of  inter- 
est as  affecting  the  life  of  any  white  human  beings  then  within  its 
borders.  It  was  history  which  pertained  alike  to  other  territory 
out  of  which  other  great  states  have  been  carved.  But  in  that  act 
of  purchase  were  the  seeds  of  promise  to  the  millions  yet  to  be. 
It  was  said  by  Holmes,  that  to  properly  educate  the  child,  we 
should  begin  two  centuries  before  he  is  born.  Upon  such  theory 
I  suspect  the  true  history  of  South  Dakota  will  be  written.  Its 
beginning  will  be  before  the  founding  of  the  first  white  settlement. 
It  will  be  at  least,  with  the  hardy  and  courageous  farmer  pioneers 
who  having  from  1830  to  1860  settled  the  states  of  the  middle  west 
and  beyond,  furrowing  the  prairies  and  blazing  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  later  sent  their  sons  and  daughters  to  win  their  successful 
way  in  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs.  The  results  would  seem  to  show 
that  they,  like  fhose  of  remoter  time,  came  with  "Empires  in  their 
brain."  But  better  still,  they  came  with  strong  individualities 
and  sturdy  characters.  They  came  for  the  most  part  not  from 
other  frontier  cabins ;  but  from  homes  of  comfort,  and  the  Ameri- 
can born  of  them  came  from  a  not  more  healthful,  but  a  less  rigor- 
ous climate ;  thsy  came  with  little  practical  knowledge  of  the  re- 
sources of  soil  and  of  the  long  years  of  waiting  and  of  experi- 
ment before  such  knowledge  was  gained.  Experiences  like  those 
of  Mr.  Tapley,  varied  by  an  occasional  hot  wind,  awaited  them: 

"Along  in  June 

Sech  craps  I  never  seen ; 

The  wheat  stud  up  above  knee-high 

So  kind  of  rich  and  blue-black  green, 

I  ruther  calkerlate,  "sez  I, 

"I'll  go  to  town  this  afternoon 

"And  buy  a  bran  new  bind-machine." 

' '  Come  night,  when  Jones  sot  on  the  rail 

A  whining  about  the   'tarnal  hail 

That  give  the  craps  a  STY  ashing," 

I  sez,  a-pickin'  up  a  pail, 

And  scooping  up  a  bar'l  of  hail 

To  melt  fer  washin,' 

"Well,  I  don't  feel  half-way  so  mean 

Es  ef  I'd  bought  thet  bind-machine." 
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Some  moved  away  and  bettered  their  condition  elsewhere. 
Some  went  anci  then  came  back,  to  win  a  home  and  rich  com- 
petence on  these  prairies.  But  the  great  majority  stayed  con- 
tinuously and  faithfully  on.  In  their  pride  and  in  their  determi- 
nation they  conquered  the  seductive  influences  of  a  temperament 
and  of  memories  which  looked  to  the  trees,  and  the  copious  sum- 
mer showers  and  the  softer  skies,  they  had  known-  elsewhere. 
In  sod  shanties,  on  bleak  claims,  far  out  from  town  and  often  with 
nothing  but  a  straw  or  hay  burner,  they  laughed  at  inconveniences 
and  withstood  the  piercing  winds  of  winter.  Their  characters 
were  the  "constraining  force,"  and  in  all  the  "Winning  of  the 
West,"  no  brighter  chapter  will  ever  be  written  than  that  which 
portrays  the  courage,  the  endurance  and  the  hope  of  the  average 
Dakota  prairie  home  builder  from  1880  to  1896. 

True  to  life  as  are  many  of  the  sketches  of  Hamlin  Garland, 
poet  and  novelist  of  the  prairies  and  the  life  of  the  common  man 
thereon,  the  historian  may  not  always  rely  upon  him  for  a  true 
picture  of  the  early  settler's  life.  The  house  he  describes  may  be 
typical,  the  poverty  may  be  typical,  but  that  note  of  utter  despair 
which  he  in  imagination  hears  from  one  disconsolate  household, 
creates  a  false  impression  and  does  the  Dakota  settler  and  his 
family  injustice. 

More  typical  was  that  actual  scene  described  by  Dr.  David 
Beaton,  first  president  of  Redfield  college,  now  pastor  of  Plymouth 
Congregational  church,  Chicago.  "The  house  is  of  sod  far  out 
on  the  pra:rie.  The  stranger's  knock  at  the  door  is  responded  to 
by  a  woman  plainly  but  neatly  dressed.  Though  a  stranger,  he  is 
cordially  invited  to  enter.  She  is  evidently  a  woman  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement.  She  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 
rv-ning  meal.  The  husband  will  soon  be  in.  Will  he  excuse  her, 
and  in  the  meantime  he  will  find  some  late  magazines  there  on  the 
stand  to  read.  He  will  stay  of  course  and  have  supper  with 
them.". 

I  have  referred  to  the  American  born.  The  part  acted  in  our 
development  by  those  of  another  nationality  cannot  be  overlooked. 
In  staying  by  when  times  were  darkest,  in  conquering  obstacles 
of  soil  and  climate,  the  hardy  descendant  of  adventurous  Vikings 
cannot  be  ignored.  Our  history  is  not  written  without  a  recogni- 
tion of  his  thrift  and  his  services  in  founding  and  developing  our 
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slate.  He  was  among  the  first  to  come.  Most  intelligently  he 
has  adapted  himself  to  conditions.  His  adaptability,  his  buoyancy, 
his  thrift  have  been  justly  celebrated: 

1 '  Tra  yare  den  ay  baen  haer  vorkin, 
Purty  quveek  ay  baen  rich  faller, 
Gaeten  mae  von  tra-claim  farum, 
Two  spen  oxen,  gude  sod  shanty. 
Bind  masheen  en  fine  rade  vagon, 
A  fcaen  smart  like  Yankee  faller, 
Since  mae  leefin'  in  Dakoty. " 

He  is  a  splendid  part  in  our  growth  and  civilization.  Neither 
he  nor  his  ancestry  have  brooked  tyranny  or  misrule  in  the  father- 
land and  he  adapts  himself  to  all  our  institutions,  courts,  schools, 
political  conventions  and  offices  as  though  to  the  manner  born. 

Just  as  a  little  poem  in  dialect  may  give  a  better  picture  of  a 
national  trait  or  a  few  bold  strokes  give  a  truer  portrait  of  the 
real  man  than  all  the  elaborate  details  and  delineations  of  every 
character  and  feature,  so  in  general  history  we  have  the  apparent 
paradox  "that  ojie  writer  tells  less  truth  than  another  merely 
because  he  tells  more  truths. ' '  There  are  particulars  in  which  the 
records,  the  laws,  the  state  papers  taken  alone  are  altogether  mis- 
leading and  deceptive.  Examples  exist  in  the  history  of  our  own 
social  and  political  life.  Take  the  famous  Article  24  of  our 
original  constitution.  "No  person  or  corporation  shall  manufac- 
ture or  aid  in  the  manufacture  for  sale,  any  intoxicating  liquor; 
no  person  shall  sell  or  keep  for  sale  as  a  beverage  any  intoxicating 
liquor."  This  article  submitted  to  a  separate  vote  was  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  nearly  6,000  out  of  the  total  vote  of  74,744.  The 
first  state  legislature  prescribed  elaborate  regulations  and  pro- 
vided suitable  penalties  in  order  to  secure  the  enforcement  of 
the  article,  and  we  had  in  form* at  least,  state  wide  prohibition. 
But  at  the  general  election  of  1896,  Article  24  was  repealed  by  n 
popular  vote  of  31,901  for  the  repeal  and  24,910  against  the  re- 
peal. And  ever  since  we  have  had  a  law  providing  for  the  license 
of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage.  The  indifferent 
historian  looking  at  the  bare  record  might  say  that  here  "was  a 
long  time  between  drinks."  In  any  event  his  bare  statement  of 
the  facts  of  adoption  and  repeal  without  explanation  would  leave 
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the  inference  that  the  people  of  South  Dakota  had  gone  from 
sober  to  drunk,  or  that  here  was  a  swift  retrograde  movement 
from  high  ideals  of  sobriety  and  temperance  to  one  of  low  morals, 
and  of  indifference  to  the  effect  of  the  sales  and  use  of  intoxicants 
upon  the  social  and  moral  life  of  the  people.  But  such  view  would 
be  little  short  of  slanderous.  It  would  be  a  reproach  upon  the 
school  and  the  church,  upon  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  learn 
from  example,  upon  all  the  watchful  agencies  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  home  and  elevating  moral  sentiment. 
Whatever  the  course  run  by  individuals  or  particular  communi- 
ties, the  truth  I  think  must  be  that,  other  things  equal,  the  cause 
of  real  temperance  among  the  people  of  South  Dakota  as  a  whole, 
is  far  in  advance  of  what  it  was  when  Article  24  was  made  a  part 
of  the  Constitution. 

Another  record:  It  has  embarrassed  us  somewhat;  but  were 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  of  1885  niggardly  in  limiting  the 
amount  of  the  indebtedness  which  might  be  incurred  by  the  state, 
or  in  placing  the  salaries  of  judges  and  other  state  officials  so  low 
as  to  be  far  from  commensurate  with  the  work  and  responsibili- 
ties of  office?  Was  the  state  poverty  stricken?  Hardly,  but  first, 
its  resources  wer-e  largely  untried  and  undeveloped,  and  second, 
in  that  earnest  and  enthusiastic  fight  for  statehood,  it  was  felt  by 
leaders  in  the  movement  that  an  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  a 
constitution  would  be  the  strongest  argument  for  our  admission 
into  the  Union ;  that  to  secure  .such  vote,  all  possible  means  must 
be  used ;  a  very  limited  indebtedness,  extremely  low  salaries  were 
a  part  of  such  means.  The  inquiry  is  pertinent.  Did  not  those 
limitations  show  some  distrust  of  the  people,  and  might  not  the 
builders  of  states  or  the  framers  of  state  policies  learn  some  lesson 
from  that  historic  method  which  explains  the  facts?  In  any 
event  the  limitations  must  not  be  held  as  indicative  of  the  wealth 
of  resources  of  our  state  or  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  its 
highest  offices.  State  pride  and  factional  interest  have  protected 
so  far  against  inefficiency  in  office,  but  if  the  latter  should  cease 
to  be  a  factor  in  determining  the  candidacy  of  good  men,  or  if 
because  of  our  development  the  greater  rewards  of  business  or 
professional  life  are  a  barrier  to  official  life  on  the  part  of  those 
most  competent,  then  the  wisdom  of  such  limitations  may  well  be 
questioned. 
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There  is  one  other  respect  in  which  any  citizen  interested  in  the 
good  name  and  fame  of  his  state  might  wish  the  record  a  little 
different.  Our  own  citizenship  is  not  responsible  for  the  oppro- 
brium attaching  to  the  too  frequent  proceedings  under  our  divorce 
laws.  Without  statistics  at  hand  to  verify  it,  I  hazard  the  state- 
ment that  as  among  its  bona  fide  resident  citizens,  there  is  no 
state  in  the  Union  where  the  resort  to  the  divorce  court  is  less 
frequent  than  in  our  own. 

But  there  is  the  law  requiring  but  a  six  months'  residence  be- 
fore the  action  can  be  commenced;  there  are  the  court  records 
themselves  and  there  are  the  newspapers.  With  this  as  the 
formidable  looking  proof  before  him  the  writer  of  our  annals  can 
easily  misunderstand  and  misjudge  a  people  who  are  as  devoted  to 
their  homes  and  whose  standards  of  social  virtue  are  as  high  or 
higher  than  those  of.  New  England,  middle,  or  other  Western 
states. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  at  least  mitigate  the  evil  of  this  misrepre- 
sentation ;  in  our  power  to  stay  the  influence  the  easy  divorce  and 
speedy  marriage  may  have  upon  our  own  ideals.  Neither  the 
laxity  of  the  law  nor  the  laxity  of  its  administration  should 
serve  to  render  the  most  sacred  relation  the  subject  of  jest  by 
every  school  boy  and  girl.  The  historian  may  well  look  to  the 
laws  of  any  given  epoch  as  reflecting  the  permanent  and  settled 
convictions  of  the  people  upon  the  ethical  and  social  principles 
which  such  laws  involve;  upon  questions  affecting  the  home  and 
the  relations  of  the  sexes.  In  this  domain  as  no  where  else,  both 
in  the  interest  of  the  laws'  enforcement  and  in  respect  for  public 
sentiment,  the  law  should  embody  and  reflect  that  sentiment. 

If  any  given  law  fails  in  this  respect,  then  for  the  sake  of 
society  and  for  the  sake  of  the  history  that  we  are  making,  let 
us  change  the  law. 

Our  faces  are  toward  the  future,  a  future  bright  with  the 
promise  of  stability  and  permanency  in  our  institutions, in  preserv- 
ing inviolate  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  individual  citizen,  in 
adding  to  our  material  prosperity.  But  we  are  making  history. 
We  cannot  escape  the  influences  of  temperament,  of  environment, 
of  -climate  as  constraining  forces,  but  individually  and  collectively 
we  can  adapt  and  mold,  thus  making  the  conditions  yield  to'  our 
will  to  achieve  a  glorious  destiny. 
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In  all  this  we  are  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  noble  work  being 
done  for  history  in  our  state  through  your  society  and  by  means 
of  its  priceless  collections,  the  result  of  so  much  genuine  enthus- 
iasm and  industry. 

•  For  here  we  have  the  inspiration  of  the  lives  of  distinguished 
citizens,  whose  faith  in  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  state  never 
wavered,  and  who  as  private  citizens  or  public  officials  have 
served  the  state  loyally  and  well. 

And  here  too  we  find  at  a  glance  the  extent  and  variety  of  its 
products,  agricultural  and  mineral,  its  oats,  corn  and  wheat,  its 
gold  and  silver,  its  wealth  and  population  by  counties  and  dis- 
tricts, and  are  able  to  trace  our  material  growth  from  the  day 
of  small  beginnings  a  short  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to  our 
present  enviable  place  among  the  states  of  the  Union. 

AVe  will  not  value  it  lightly  because  it  does  not  concern  itself 
ostensibly  with  interstate  commerce  or  foreign  affairs,  or  because 
our  executive  or  our  legislature  ma>  not  officially  take  cognizance 
of  matters  of  army  discipline,  or  inquire  into  the  rights  of  Japa- 
nese to  enter  the  schools  of  a  sister  state.  But  as  citizens  of 
South  Dakota  we  attest  our  national  patriotism  and  fidelity  by 
living  the  lives  and  doing  the  deeds  which  will  make  her  most 
honored  among  the  great  sisterhood. 

But  value  as  we' may  many  of  the  facts  of  history,  such  as  data 
and  statistics  concerning  resources  of  every  kind,  and  which  show 
the  increase  in  material  comforts,  let  us  ever  remember  that  his- 
tory holds  that  which  is  yet  more  interesting  than  all  these,  for  as 
said  by  Froude.  "It  is  in  the  carrying  of  truth  and  justice  into 
the  administration  of  human  society;  in  the  establishment  of 
states  and  in  the  overthrow  of  tyrannies ;  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
creeds ;  in  ihe  world  of  ideas ;  in  the  character  and  deeds  of  the 
great  actors  in  the  drama  of  life,  where  good  and  evil  fight  out 
their  everlasting  battle,  now  ranged  in  opposite  camps,  now  and 
more  often  in  the  heart,  both  of  them,  of  each  living  man — that 
the  true  human  interest  of  history  resides."  It  is  a  noble  study. 

Through  the  knowledge  the  individual  citizen  has  of  early 
settlement  and  early  struggles;  through  his  knowledge  of  the 
times  of  depression  and  the  periods  of  prosperity;  of  facts  in 
regard  to  population,  taxation  and  public  improvements;  of  the 
political  throes  through  which  the  slate  has  passed  and  the  issues 
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born  thereof,  he  will  be  enabled  to  determine  for  himself  how 
they  have  conserved  the  welfare  of  the  individual  citizen,  all  to 
the  end  that  he  may  have  clearer  vision  of  the  future  and  be  led 
in  the  way  of  better  things. 


ROBERT  E.  MCDOWELL. 


ROBERT  EUGENE  McDOWELL 


By  Ralph  H.  Ca.e 

On  the  21st  day  of  December,  1866,  in  Dodge  county,  near  Fox 
Lake,  Wisconsin,  was  born  to  Hon.  Samuel  C.  McDowell  and  wife 
a  son,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  Robert  Eugene.  In  the  years 
that  followed  Robert  grew  to  sturdy  boyhood,  taking  his  place 
in  the  work  on  the  Wisconsin  homestead.  The  country  school 
was  the  foundation  of  his  education,  and  like  many  another  am- 
bitious youth,  when  he  had  completed  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed at  the  local  school  he  went  out  to  seek  more  in  the  field 
of  learning.  He  selected  Wayland  University,  at  Beaver  Dam, 
Wisconsin',  for  his  Alma  Mater,  wrhere  he  remained  for  four  years, 
completing  the  course  and  graduating  in  1886. 

Always  a  careful  and  conscientious  student,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  a  useful  life  by  a  thorough  equipment  in  the  great 
fundamentals  and  supplemented  it  by  a  thorough  academic 
training. 

To  Robert  E.  McDowell,  the  graduate,  the  West  with  its  allur- 
ing prospects,  its  new  fields,  its  open  prairies,  and,  more  than 
these,  those  of  his  own  blood  who  had  left  the  old  home  to  have  a 
part  in  the  conquering  of  a  new  country,  beckoned  him,  and  in 
1889  he  left  his  home  to  share  in  the  boundless  opportunities  of 
this  new  commonwealth. 

He  came  to  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  where  he  at  once  entered 
the  employment  of  his  uncles,  John  R.  and  Robert  J.  Gamble,  then 
associated  as  partners  in  a  flourishing  law  business.  Anticipating 
this  engagement,  he  thoroughly  qualified  himself  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting  and  made  himself  an  efficient,  capable  and  fully 
equipped  office  man.  During  his  spare  time  he  read  law,  bringing 
to  this  profession  the  same  care  and  thoroughness  that  character- 
ized his  entire  life,  and  during  the  time  he  was  thus  employed  he 
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was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  some  time  later  entered  into  a  part- 
nership for  the  practice  of  law  with  Major  John  Holman.  This 
firm,  under  the  name  of  Holman  &  McDowell,  continued  in  busi- 
ness for  some  y^ars,  and  the  business  was  carried  on  solely  by  Mr. 
McDowell  during  the  year  and  a  half  that  Major  Holman  was 
absent  in  the  military  service  with  the  First  South  Dakota  Volun- 
teers in  the  Philippines. 

At  the  time  of  the  election  of  John  R.  Gamble  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  1890,  Mr.  McDowell  was  selected  to  be  his 
private  secretary,  b.ut  he  was  destined  not  to  see  the  national 
capitol  in  Ihis  capacity,  for  the  untimely  death  of  John  R.  Gamble 
took  from  him  this  opportunity,  and  from  South  Dakota  one  of 
her  most  splendid  sons. 

In  1894  Robert  J.  Gamble,  the  surviving  member  of  the  firm, 
was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  and  during  his  four 
years  of  service  in  that  body  and  later  when  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  Robert  E.  McDowell  was  his  loyal,  true  and  trusted 
personal  friend  and  confidential  secretary.  His  long  service  with 
Mr.  Gamble,  culminating,  as  it  did,  in  Mr.  McDowell's  untimely 
death,  was  marked  by  the  same  constancy  in  thought  and  deed 
to  the  duly  before  him  and  by  the  same  unswerving  loyalty  to 
the  interests  of  his  employer  that  had  made  his  whole  life  honor- 
able and  successful.  He  possessed  a  most  remarkable  capacity  for 
detail,  and  this,  with  his  careful  and  painstaking  thoroughness, 
made  him  most  valuable  and  serviceable  in  the  position  he  so  long 
filled. 

In  1900,  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  Mr.  McDowell  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Edith  E.  Eyerly,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  W.  Eyerly,  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland..  Few,  indeed,  are 
the  marriages  that  through  the  long  years  stand  out  as  clear  and 
remarkable  for  the  wealth  of  love  and  trust  as  was  shown  in  this 
union.  He  was  a  loving  and  devoted  husband,  and  his  dearest 
thought  was  the  happiness  of  his  cherished  wife. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDowell  were  members  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational church  of  Yankton,  and  the  following  are  excerpts 
from  letters  to  his  uncle,  the  first  from  Rev.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  D.  D., 
now  of  Pilgrim  church,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  second  from  Rev. 
B.  G.  Matson,  now  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  both  former  pastors  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  of  Yankton: 
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"I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  regard  for  him  and  his  strong 
character  and  worth,  and  my  gratitude  for  the  many  courtesies 
which  I  received  at  his  hands.  As  a  young  man  before  he  was 
married,  active  in  the  church  and  Sunday  school,  faithful  to  every 
duty,  always  courageous,  always  reliable,  and  later  on  as  one 
occupying  a  public  position,  I  came  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
best  friends.  His  taking  away  seems  untimely.  To  our  human 
vision  it  looked  as  if  there  were  much  more  of  service  in  him  and 
of  the  kind  of  example  of  character  that  would  help  every  young 
man  that  knew  him  to  live  a  better  and  more  useful  life." 

"The  news  of  the  sad  death  of  Robert  McDowell  was  a  shock 
to  us,  as  it  was  to  all  his  friends.  We  had  shared  with  them  the 
hope  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  recovery.  I  had  written  him  a 
word  of  good  cheer  and  congratulation  on  his  improvement  not 
more  than  ten  days  before  his  death.  I  mourn  the  loss  of  a  loyal 
and  congenial  friend,  and  shall  always  remember  how  heartily  he 
always  gave  his  time  and  ability  to  any  task  I  asked  of  him  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  church.  But  most  of  all  I  appreciated  his 
hearty  and  constant  friendliness.  He  was  one  to  whom  I  could 
always'speak  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  my  best  cherished  plans 
and  hopes  with  the  assurance  of  thorough  understanding  and 
ready  sympathy." 

These  estimates  of  the  character  of  Robert  E.  McDowell  by  his 
former  pastors  speak  more  strongly  and  with  a  more  intimate 
understanding  of  him  than  could  be  had  by  any  other. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  of  the  present  year,  while  he  was  attending 
to  his  duties  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  he  was  called  by  telegraph  to 
his  old  home  in  Fox  Lake,  Wisconsin,  by  the  serious  illness  of  his 
mother.  The  love  that  he  bore  his  parents  had  lost  none  of  its 
tenderness,  none  of  its  devotion  by  the  long  years  spent  among 
new  scenes  and  surroundings,  and  his  semi-annual  visits  to  the 
old  home  were  a  source  of  greatest  delight  to  the  son  as  well  as 
his  father,  mother  and  sister. 

On  April  26  Mr.  McDowell  was  taken  ill,  and  in  a  few  days 
developed  typhoid  fever.  For  nearly  nine  weeks  he  fought  a 
valiant  fight  for  life  and  was  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks  announced 
practically  out  of  danger. 

To  his  family,  his  relatives  and  his  host  of  friends  his  death 
coming,  as  it  did,  suddenly  on  June  26,  was  a  great  shock.  His 
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early  return  to  his  duties  in  Yankton  had  been  expected  by  all, 
and  the  announcement  of  his  death  was  received  with  great  sor- 
row and  deepest  sympathy  for  his  bereaved  wife,  his  father, 
mother  and  sister.  He  was  buried  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  near 
his  old  home  at  Fox  Lake,  Wisconsin,  on  Sunday  afternoon  follow- 
ing his  death. 

Mr.  McDowell  was  an  active  and  enthusiastic  Mason,  belonging 
to  the  various  bodies  of  Scotish  Rite.  He  freely  gave  his  time 
and  effort  in  the  interests  of  the  order  and  made  a  study  of  the 
founding  of  Masonry  in  Dakota,  and  in  1906  wrote  a  history 
covering  the  establishment  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  of  Yankton,  and 
of  the  order  in  the  territory  and  state.  He  also  contributed  dif- 
ferent articles  to  "The  New  Age"  on  Masonic  subjects.  Recently 
the  bodies  of  the  Scotish  Rite  held  memorial  services  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  L.  B.  French,  Hon. 
John  Holman,  Senator  Gamble  and  other  brothers  of  the  Rite. 
The  Yankton  lodge  of  Elks,  of  which  Mr.  McDowell  was  a  charter 
member,  subsequent  to  his  death  held  the  customary  ritualistic 
service  in  honor  of  its  dead,  and  at  the  close  of  the  ceremonies 
addresses  were  delivered,  chief  among  which  was  that  by  Mr. 
"W.  H.  McMaster,  of  Gayville,  S.  D.,  which  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  McMaster  is  given  in  full  as  follows : 

Delivered  at  the  memorial  exercises  of  Robert  E.  McDowell,  at 
the  Elks'  lodge  on  Friday  evening,  July  10,  1908: 

"The  hands  of  the  clock  are  pointing  to  the  hour  of  11,  and 
it  is  fitting  for  a  few  brief  moments  for  us  to  bow  our  heads  in 
reverence  and  in  sorrow  in  memory  of  the  dead.  We  know  how 
vain  it  is  to  gild  a  grief  with  words,  but  we  wish  to  take  from 
death  its  sting,  to  wring  from  the  grave  its  victory.  'On  that 
wondrous  tree  of  life  the  buds  and  blossoms  and  ripened  fruit 
alike '  are  blighted  by  the  storm ;  so  in  this  world,  where  death  is 
king,  the  silvered-haired  man,  the  rosy-cheeked  youth,  the  patri- 
arch and  the  babe  must  sleep  side  by  side  in  that  great  sepulchre 
of  the  dead. 

"It  seemed  but  yesterday  that  the  full  bloom  of  manhood  was 
upon  the  cheeks  of  Robert  fe.  McDowell,  that  he  was  voyaging 
upon  the  high  tide  of  life  and  hope  and  joy,  that  his  eye  was 
flashing  with  the  fire  of  action  and  of  deed  and  just  at  the  bright- 
est and  sunniest  hour  of  all  the  journey  there  is  a  flash  from  the 
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clear  sky — a  death-bolt  lays  him  low — and  weary  of  life 's  toilsome 
way  he  falls  into  that  dreamless  sleep  from  which  there  is  no 
awakening  until  the  dawn  of  Eternal  Morning. 

"Brother  McDowell  was  born  of  parents  good  and  noble  and 
true.  The  greatest  gift  that  God  can  give  to  any  man  is  to  be 
born  of  a  true  and  sainted  woman,  and  such  was  the  mother  of 
our  departed  brother.  And  coupled  with  this  fact  he  wa*s  born 
in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  whose  crystal  lakes  and  rugged  hills 
and  scarred  oaks  tend  to  produce  a  character  that  is  firm  but 
gentle,  strong  but  charitable,  imaginative  but  practical,  just  but 
merciful.  Such  was  the  character  of  him  who  has  departed  from 
our  midst.  And  to  those  who  knew  him  best  he  was  as  an  oak 
in  the  storm  and  in  the  sunshine  as  tender  as  a  flower. 

"The  memory  of  his  college  days,  his  admittance  to  the  bar, 
his  law  partnership,  his  associations  with  our  United  States  sena- 
tor and  his  holy  union  with  his  charming  and  devoted  wife — all 
these  facts  are  still  fresh  in  your  memories. 

"Brother  McDowell  was  a  worker  and  a  builder.  Whatever  he 
did  he  put  into  that  task  the  best  gold  of  his  thought  and  being. 
He  had  an  abnormal  capacity  for  detail.  He  fulfilled  every  pledge 
and  performed  every  promise  to  the  letter.  Loyalty  to  friends 
and  to  principle  was  his  motto  and  his  guide.  Deception  in  every 
form  he  hated  and  despised.  No  dishonor  ever  stained  his  name. 
Though  from  the  pinnacle  of  great  achievement  he  never  wrested 
the  scepter  of  power,  wealth  or  fame — yet  tonight  there  rests 
upon  his  peaceful  brow  the  crown  of  a  pure  and  noble  manhood, 
and  he  is  clothed  in  the  kingly  robes  of  honesty  and  self-respect. 

"To  his  wife,  his  kindred  and  his  friends  these  character  traits 
are  as  a  cluster  of  pearls  entwined  in  their  memory.  For  it  was 
these  traits  that  distinguished  him  as  man  among  men.  But, 
brothers,  it  is  not  amid  the  business  relationships  of  life,  but 
rather  in  the  home,  that  is  displayed  the  rarest  and  purest  gold  of 
human  conduct.  Home  to  him  was  the  dearest  spot  on  earth, 
for  there  :t  was  that  eager  eyes  and  listening  love  awaited  the 
daily  return  of  his  footsteps.  A  beloved  and  loving  wife,  a 
trusted  and  trusting  husband  made  home  a  pure  delight,  and 
every  hour  was  jeweled  with  a  joy.  Were  his  wife  tonight  to 
'place  a  blossom  upon  his  grave'  for  every  loving  service  that  he 
did  for  her  lhe  would  be  sleeping  beneath  a  wilderness  of  flowers.' 
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"But  that  home  is  broken  now.  Before  its  windows  the  birds 
are  no  longer  singing  their  songs  ot  ecstacy  and  love.  No  doubt 
he  has  landed  safely  among  the  breakers  of  the  farther  shore, 
but  his  poor  wii'e,  brave  little  woman  that  she  is,  with  her  heart 
buried  in  the  tomb,  her  body  shriveled  with  disease,  her  mind 
racked  with  pain,  is  now  valiantly  battling  against  grim  death 
itself.  •  May  every  member  of  this  lodge,  your  wife,  your  sister 
and  your  daughter  send  to  her  some  word  of  comfort  to  cheer  her 
on  in  this  cruel  and  unequal  struggle.  And  may  this  lodge  keep 
her  room  well  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  many  flowers  that  they 
may  soothe  her  thoughts  in  her  waking  hours. 

"It  has  been  said  that  'life  is  a  narrow  vaje  between  the  cold 
and  barren  peaks  of  two  eternities,'  and  we  would  almost  believe 
that  this  were  true  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  know  that  the 
darkness  of  the  tomb  is  gilded  with  the  dawn  of  Eternal  Morning. 
And  may  this  little  woman  tonight  wipe  away  her  blinding  tears  of 
sorrow,  and  looking  up  through  the  broken  boughs  of  her  life 
may  she  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  glimmering  star  of  immortality  as 
it  shines  upon  his  peaceful  brow." 

Mr.  McDowell  was  a  charter  member  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  and  he  always  took  deep  interest  in  its  welfare.  He  made 
a  special  study  of  the  early  history  and  settlement  of  the  region 
included  in  the  state  and  along  the  line  of  early  exploration,  and 
as  to  the  different  tribes  of  Indians,  with  their  history,  who 
inhabited  the  territory.  On  these  subjects  he  wrote  various  arti- 
cles for  the  journal  of  the  State  Historical  Society  and  contrib- 
uted also  tc  the  South  Dakotan  on  these  and  related  subjects. 

Mr.  McDowell's  death  is  mourned  sincerely  throughout  the 
state.  He  had  an  exceptionally  wide  acquaintance  and  was  uni- 
versally regarded  as  a  friend  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a 
man  of  high  character  and  stainless  reputation.  In  business  and 
in  politics,  in  church  and  social  affairs  he  maintained  the  same 
honorable,  just  and  courteous  treatment  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  The  place  he  so  long  held  will  in  many  ways  be  hard 
to  fill.  His  church  has  lost  an  active  worker.  His  friends  will 
long  miss  his  ready  sympathy  and  warm  affection,  and  his  be- 
rea.ved  relatives  mourn  the  loss  of  a  tender  and  loving  and  devoted 
husband,  brother,  son. 


FRANCES   KELLY 


THE  RESCUE  OF  FRANCES  KELLY 


By  Doane  Robinson 

Mrs.  Frances  Wiggins  Kelly  was  born  at  Orilla,  Canada,  in 
1845.  When  a  child  her  parents  removed  to  Geneva,  Kansas, 
where  in  1863  she  was  married  to  Josiah  H.  Kelly,  and  on  May 
17,  1864,  with  her  hnsband  and  a  young  child,  the  daughter  of  a 
sister,  she  started  to  make  her  home  in  the  gold  fields  of  Idaho. 
The  trip  was  made  overland  by  way  of  Fort  Laramie,  and  some- 
where in  Nebraska  the  Kellys  joined  an  overland  train  of  con- 
siderable dimensions.  They  moved  slowly,  and  it  was  the  12th 
of  July  when  they  had  reached  a  point  on  Horseshoe  Creek,  about 
eighty  miles  north  of  Fort  Laramie  and  twelve  miles  from  the 
old  Deer  Creek  military  post,  in  what  is  now  Converse  county, 
Wyoming,  when  the  train  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  Oglala 
Sioux,  which  I  have  been  unable  to  identify.  At  first  the  Indians 
seemed  to  be  friendly  and  traded  with  the  Argonauts  amicably 
and  allowed  them  to  pass  on  the  trail,  but  later  in  the  evening 
of  that  day  they  attacked  the  train,  killed  several  of  the  party 
and  carried  Mrs.  Kelly  away  into  captivity.  Mr.  Kelly  escaped. 

From  Mrs.  Kelly's  story  it  is  impossible  to  discover  where  she 
was  carried  by  her  captors,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have 
passed  north  of  the  Black  Hills  into  the  Grand  River  and  Cannon 
Ball  country.  She  escaped  most  of  the  indignities  and  hardships 
to  which  female  captives  are  usually  subjected.  It  was  a  dry, 
hot  summer  and  her  greatest  sufferings  were  from  the  intense  heat 
and  lack  of  water.  It  was  the  third  year  of  the  War  of  the  Out- 
break and  all  ot'  the  Teton  Sioux  were  involved  in  it.  The  first 
place  we  are  able  to  identify  was  Kill  Deer  Mountain,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Bad  Lands  of  North  Dakota,  which  place  the  Oglalas 
reached  with  their  captive  on  the  25th  of  July  and  were  present 
to  take  part  in  the  fight  on  the  27th.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
thirteen  days  the  Indians  had  traveled  a  distance  of  almost  four 
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hundred  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and  of  course  a  much  longer  dis- 
tance by  the  circuitous  route  which  they  were  compelled  to  take. 
I  have  not  elsewhere  learned  of  a  large  body  of  Indians  making 
so  rapid  progress  on  a  march.  There  were,  however,  no  women 
in  the  party,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  warriors  had  been 
summoned  by  the  messengers  sent  out  among  the  tribes  to  carry 
the  news  of  Sully 's  barbarity  in  mounting  upon  poles  the  heads 
of  the  Indians  who  killed  Fielner  at  the  Little  Cheyenne,  in  Potter 
county,  on  June  26th. 

Right  hore  I  want  to  inject  a  theory  of  my  own  about  the 
sudden  change  of  heart  of  the  Oglalas.  When  they  met  the 
Kelly  party  in  the  morning  of  July  12th  they  were  friendly,  and 
that  night  they  were  hostile.  It  is  my  suggestion  that  during  that 
day  they  were  reached  by  the  messengers  giving  them  warning 
of  the  approach  of  Sully  and  of  his  barbarous  conduct.  In  this 
connection  let  me  quote  a  paragraph  from  my  History  of  the 
Sioux  Indians,  South  Dakota  Collections,  Volume  2,  page  330 : 

•"  Nothing  that  had  yet  occurred  since  the  begining  of  the  out- 
break had  made  so  powerful  an  impression  upon  the  Indian  mind 
as  this  act  of  barbarity  on  the  part  ot  General  Sully.  The  Dakotas 
now  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  doomed,  that  nothing 
short  of  the  total  extinction  of  the  race  would  satisfy  the  ven- 
geance of  the  white  men  and  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  flight 
to  those  places  which  were  totally  inaccessible  to  the  soldiers. 
The  story  of  the  beheading  of  the  warriors  at  the  Little  Cheyenne 
flew  as  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  every  Dakota  camp  from 
the  Oglalas  on  the  Platte  to  those  in  farthest  Canada.  In  hot 
haste  the  remnant  of  the  Santees  and  the  Yanktonaise  bands 
bundled  off  to  the  Bad  Lands,  where  white  men,  it  was  said,  could 
not  come.  They  were  speedily  to  learn  that  they  had  not  meas- 
ured the  length  of  their  Father's  arm  when  raised  in  anger." 

However  the  truth  may  be,  these  Oglalas  were  idling  about 
their  haunts  on  the  Platte  in  the  morning  of  that  fatal  day.  That 
night  they  were  on  the  warpath  and  did  not  stop  until  they  had 
reached  the  hostile  camp  in  the  Bad  Land  fastnesses  at  the  head 
of  the  Knife  river  in  North  Dakota,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  some  information  came  to  them  during  that  day  that  so 
radically  changed  their  apparently  pacific  views  toward  the  gold 
hunters. 
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In  any  event  Mrs.  Kelly  was  present  at  Kill  Deer  mountain  and 
witnessed  the  battle  which  took  place  there  and  the  several 
affairs  of  the  succeeding  days,  until  Sully  had  made  his  way 
through  the  Bad  Lands  to  the  Yellowstone. 

She  says  that  she  was  a  captive  in  the  party  of  Ottawa,  or 
Silvern  Horn,  a  very  old  man  and  chief  of  this  band  of  Oglalas. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  him  with  any  of  the  known 
chiefs  of  that  people.  She  speaks  of  Mahpeah  as  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  band.  This  name  she  interprets  The  Sky,  and  she 
may  refer  to  Ked  Cloud,  whose  Indian  name  was  Marpiya-Luta. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  Bed  Cloud  actually  took  part  in 
the  affair  at  Kill  Deer  mountain. 

When  the  Minnesota  contingent  of  Sully 's  command,  known 
as  Brackett's  battalion,  came  west  across  the  northern  part  of 
South  Dakota  from  Fort  Ridgley,  Minnesota,  in  the  early  summer 
of  1864  it  was  accompanied  by  a  company  of  immigrants  bound 
for  Idaho  under  direction  of  Captain  James  Fisk'e.  Brackett's 
battalion  made  a  junction  with  Sully 's  main  command  at  Swan 
Lake,  Walworth  county,  South  Dakota,  on  the  30th  of  June,  and 
the  entire  party  reached  the  site  of  Fort  Rice  on  July  8th.  After 
a  short  rest  Fiske,  without  a  military  escort,  most  indiscreetly 
undertook  to  conduct  his  train  of  immigrants  across  the  inhos- 
pitable and  hostile  region  west  of  the  Missouri  to  the  mountains. 
At  a  point  about  two  hundred  miles  west  of  Fort  Rice  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  party  of  Tetons  returning  from  the  affair  at 
Kill  Deer  mountain  to  the  southern  ranges  and  held  captive 
there  for  a  long  period  until  relief  reached  him  from  Fort  Rice. 
Mrs.  Kelly  was  with  this  party  of  Tetons  and  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing communication  with  Fiske,  and  in  this  wise  information  of 
her  whereabouts  was  communicated  to  the  military  authorities 
on  the  Missouri.  This  discovery  was  made  in  the  early  part  of 
September.  During  the  next  month  several  efforts  were  made 
by  the  soldiers  to  effect  her  rescue,  but  without  success.  About 
this  time  an  Indian  named  Brings  Plenty,  an  Huncpapa,  of  the 
band  to  which  the  famous  Sitting  Bull  belonged,  and  over  which 
he  ultimately  became  so  influential,  bought  Mrs.  Kelly  from  the 
Oglalas  and  carried  her  to  his  village  on  Grand  River  at  a  point 
known  as  the  Laughing  Wood,  eight  miles  above  the  present 
substation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rock  Creek,  now  called  Bull  Head. 


CRAWLER 
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Late  in  November  a  party  of  Blacki'eet  visiting  at  old  Fort  Sully, 
which  wa3  located  four  miles  east  of  the  present  city  of  Pierre, 
brought  information  to  Captain  House,  of  the  Sixth  Iowa  Infan- 
try, in  command  there,  that  the  white  woman  was  at  Laughing 
Wood.  Captain  House  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Black- 
feet  to  go  to  the  Grand  River  and,  if  possible,  secure  and  bring  in 
the  captive.  The  men  employed  for  this  purpose  were  Crawler, 
Magpie  Eagle,  White  Thunder  and  Bear  Fur.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  their  wives  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Moreau  river, 
where  the  women  were  left  with  the  main  body  of  the  Black- 
feet  band  and  the  four  men,  with  a  number  of  horses  supplied  to 
them  for  the  purpose  by  Captain  House,  went  on  to  Laughing 
Wood.  The  wife  of  Crawler,  who  afterward  was  serviceable  to 
the  captive,  was  Sun  Flower  Face.  The  story  of  what  occurred 
when  these  emissaries  reached  Laughing  Wood  I  have  from 
Crawler  himself,  as  related  on  the  8th  of  July,  1908,  at  his  home 
on  the  very  ground  where  the  rescue  occurred.  His  story  was 
interpreted  by  Simon  Kirk,  an  intelligent  and  educated  Sisseton, 
and  by  Joseph  Fly,  a  graduate  of  Carlisle,  the  latter  a  nephew 
of  Sitting  Bull,  and  the  story  was  taken  down  in  shorthand  by 
Miss  Anding  of  this  department.  1  also  have  the  version  of  the 
story  as  Crawler  gave  it  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Collins,  the  well  known 
missionary  to  the  Grand  River  Sioux,  and  as  related  here  I  have 
made  a  composite  of  the  two  stories,  avoiding  the  tedious  detail 
and  garrulity  01  the  old  chief. 

Crawler  is  now  77  years  of  age.  He  was  born  on  the  Moreau 
river  in  1830  and  is  a  Blackfoot  of  a  chief's  family.  He  is  now 
very  frail  ,but  in  full  possesion  of  his  mental  faculties. 

Tt  had  been  a  bad  year,  the  Indians  had  been  deprived  of  their 

Crawler  has  in  his  possession  a  small  ironstone 
concretion  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary 
sauce  plate,  to  which  he  attributes  wonderful  quali- 
ties. He  says  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  his 
family  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  that 
it  is  a  charm  for  health  and  long  life  to  its  pos- 
sessor. He  keeps  it  with  the  most  scrupulous  care 
wrapped  in  many  coverings,  the  last  of  which  is  a 
felt  of  buffalo  hair,  very  ancient.  The  inside  of  the 
dish  is  covered  with  pictographic  writing.  He  affirms 
that  the  concretion  came  down  from  heaven  to  an 

Crawler's  ancient    ancestor    of    his    who    was    out    upon    a   hill 

praying.      I   was   able   to   secure   a   photograph   of  It 
Qe>  through   the   intercession   of  Miss  Collins. 
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regular  fall  hunt  and  the  Huncpapas  were  going  into  the  winter 
very  illy  provided.  Crawler  was  the-  chosen  leader  of  the  rescu- 
ing party.  They  were  two  days  in  reaching  the  Grand  river, 
opposite  the  Laughing  Wood  village,  and  the  weather  was  ex- 
tremely cold.  The  exact  date  is  not  known,  but  it  was  about  the 
1st  of  December.  There  was  a  very  large  camp  of  Huncpapas 
there,  and  Sitting  Bull,  then  a  young  man  of  26  years  of  age, 
was  among  them.  A  number  of  the  Huncpapas  came  across  the 
river  to  learn  the  business  of  the  visitors,  and  they  informed  them 
that  they  had  brought  horses  to  exchange  for  the  white  captive, 
whom  they  desired  to  restore  to  her  friends.  This  proposition 
seemed  very  agreeable  to  the  Huncpapas,  and  they  brought  out 
Brings  Plenty,  the  owner  of  the  captive,  and  submitted  it  to  him. 
From  the  first  he  objected;  said  they  did  not  need  horses,  but 
that  they  would  take  the  captive  over  to  the  trader's  store  at 
Long  Lake,  near  Bismarck,  and  exchange  her  for  food.  His 
friends  insisted  that  he  make  the  exchange  for  the  horses,  but 
he  was  obstinate  and  went  back  to  his  tepee.  Crawler  soon  fol- 
lowed him  there,  and  having  arranged  with  his  confederates  to 
remain  close  at  hand  where  they  could  be  of  assistance  when 
required,  also  entered  the  tepee.  He  found  a  fire  burning  in 
th  center  of  the  room  and  Brings  Plenty  sat  near  it  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  fire  and  to  his  right,  while  Mrs.  Kelly  sat 
beside  Brings  Plenty  at  his  left.  They  at  once  engaged  in  con- 
versation about  the  captive.  Crawler  told  him  firmly  that  he 
had  come  to  take  the  captive  away  and  would  forfeit  his  life  if 
necessary  m  her  behalf.  The  day  was  intensely  cold  and  he  sat 
down  to  warm  himself  by  the  fire.  The  old  man's  account  of 
what  followed  is  picturesque  and  dramatic.  As  he  huddled  over 
the  fire  rubbing  his  chilled  hands  he  said  to  Brings  Plenty : 

"My  friend,  [  have  come  to  secure  the  white  woman.    I  have 
brought  horses  to  pay  you  for  her." 

j>  "My  friend,"  the  Huncpapa  replied,  "I  have  no  use  for  your 
horses.  I  will  keep  the  captive. ' ' 

Crawler  drew  himself  a  bit  closer  to  the  fire,  still  industriously 
rubbing  Ms  hands. 

'"My  friend,"'  he  said,  "I  would  advise  you  to  exchange  the 
captive  for  the  horses,"  and  to  this  Brings  Plenty  again  an- 
swered : 
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"My  friend,  I  have  no  desire  to  part  with  the  captive." 
Crawler,  still  moving  farther  over  the  fire,  again  tendered  the 
horses  for  the  captive,  and  a  third  time  was  refused.  During 
this  conversation  he  had  observed  that  Brings  Plenty  had  drawn 
his  knife  from  his  girdle  and  laid  it  by  his  side,  and  still  drawing 
closer  and  closer  to  the  fire,  Crawler  suddenly  drew  his  revolver 
from  his  belt,  flashed  it  in  Brings  Plenty's  face,  and  at  the  same 
instant,  catching  the  woman  by  the  shoulder,  threw  her  around 
the  fire  and  back  of  himself,  and  still  covering  the  Huncpapa 
with  his  revolver,  quicMy  backed  out  of  the  tepee,  where  his 
confederates,  standing  at  the  door,  hastily  took  possession  of 
her  and  mounted  her  on  one  of  the  ponies.  By  this  time  the 
camp  was  astir  and  apparently  was  divided  about  equally  be- 
tween the  iriends  of  Brings  Plenty  and  those  who  desired  to  allow 
the  captive  to  go  in  exchange  for  the  horses.  But  after  a  good 
deal  of  bluffing  and  jockeying  they  were  allowed  to  depart, 
leaving  the  ponies  they  had  brought  for  trade  in  the  Huncpapa 
camp,  and  that  night  they  reached  the  camp  of  Hollow  Horn,  a 
Huncpapa  Indian,  near  the  head  of  Little  Oak  creek,  a  southern 
tributary  of  the  Grand  river.  There  Hollow  Horn's  wife  fixed 
Mrs.  Kelly  up  with  proper  clothing  for  the  inclement  weather, 
and  the  next  day  they  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Moreau,  where  Sun  Flower  Face  awaited  them  at  the  lodge  of 
Long  Soldier,  the  well  known  chief  of  the  Two  Kettles.  After  a 
day's  rest,  in  which  additions  were  made  to  Mrs.  Kelly's  ward- 
robe, the  entire  band  of  Blackfeet,  accompanying  the  rescuing 
party,  proceeded  down  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri,  which 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  closed  to  make  the  crossing  safe,  until 
they  reached  a  point  opposite  the  present  Oahe  mission.  Mrs. 
Kelly  had  by  this  time  conceived  the  very  erroneous  impression 
that  the  large  party  of  Indians  were  going  down  with  the  inten- 
tion of  overpowering  the  military  and  taking  possession  of  Fort 
Sully.  On  the  other  hand,  Crawler  and  his  friends,  fully  aware 
of  the  nervous  hostility  of  the  soldiers  to  all  Indians,  were  fearful 
that  their  party  would  be  attacked  before  explanations  could  be 
made.  Mrs.  Kelly,  proceeding  upon  her  mistaken  notion,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  commandant  at  Fort  Sully,  warning  him  of  the 
impending  danger,  and  Crawler  was  glad  to  leave  his  people  in 
camp  at  the  Oahe  woods  and  go  forward  to  the  fort  in  order  to 


PLAN  OF 

OLD  PORT  SULLY 

HUGHES  CO.. 

SCALESoFj  70  *H 


OLD  FORT   SULLY,   1863-1866 


Old  Fort  Sully  was  located  four  miles  east  of  the  Capitol  at  Pierre.  The 
plan  above  was  furnished  by  Frank  Meyers,  of  Miller,  author  of  "Soldiering 
in  Dakota."  Mr.  Meyers  served  at  the  old  post  in  1864-1865.  The  site  of 
this  post  has  recently  been  deeded  to  the  state  as  a  public  park. 
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apprise  the  soldiers  of  the  situation  and  secure  safe  conduct  for 
his  party.  These  preliminaries  being  arranged,  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th  of  December,  1864,  at  about  9  o  'clock,  Crawler  and  his 
party  of  about  200  Indians  straggled  down  over  the  river  hills 
and  delivered  Mrs.  Kelly  in  the  fort.  She  was  accompanied  by 
Crawler  and  the  rescuing  party,  and  the  instant  they  were  inside 
the  inclosure  the  gates  were  closed  and  the  big  band  of  Indians 
were  compelled  to  remain  outside.  In  justice  to  the  Blackfeet 
it  should  be  said  that  they  had  no  hostile  intentions  whatever. 
They  had  come  down  solely  for  the  big  feed  which  they  knew 
would  be  given  them  by  the  soldiers  when  the  woman  was  brought 
in.  They  encamped  over  on  Farm  Island  and  remained  there  for 
a  few  days,  got  such  supplies  as  they  could  and  returned  to  the 
Moreau  river. 

Information  of  the  rescue  of  Mrs.  Kelly  was  communicated  to 
the  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  soon  came  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Kelly,  who  came  on  at  once  to  the  fort  and  accompanied 
his  wife  back  to  their  old  home  at  Geneva,  where  in  July,  1867, 
Mr.  Kelly  died,  and  very  soon  afterward  Mrs.  Kelly  was  given  a 
position  in  one  of  the  federal  departments  at  Washington,  where 
she  was  still  engaged  at  a  recent  date. 

The  reason  tor  the  preparation  of  this  brief  account  of  the 
rescue  of  Mrs.  Kelly  in  these  collections  is  because  it  is  a  very 
interesting  event  in  the  history  of  South  Dakota  not  before 
comprehensively  told.  Mrs.  Kelly  was  very  young,  very  inexperi- 
enced, and  her  story  as  told  in  her  little  volume  of  three  hundred 
pages  is  very  involved  and  obscure.  It  makes  very  much  of  little 
things  and  quite  neglects  to  state  essential  facts.  She  seemed 
to  have  very  little  information  about  the  locality  into  which 
she  was  carried  by  her  captives  and  apparently  was  not  aware 
that  she  was  in  the  hands  of  her  friends  after  her  rescue  and 
until  after  she  was  turned  over  to  the  care  of  the  soldiers.  The 
names  of  not  one  of  her  real  rescuers  appear  in  the  volume.  It 
is  a  story  which  might  be  very  much  enlarged  upon  with  inter- 
esting and  incidental  matter,  but  the  foregoing  relates  the  essen- 
tial circumstances  of  her  captivity  and  rescue. 
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MANUEL  LISA 


By  Kathryn  M.  French1 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  history  has  recorded  so  little  of 
the  life  of  the  man  who  did  so  much,  not  only  for  personal  gain 
and  aggrandizement,  but  for  his  country.  That  he  himself  left 
no  record  of  his  works,  as  was  the  habit  of  men  of  his  times  and 
occupation,  is  but  another  expression  of  his  character.  Manuel 
Lisa,  like  AVilliam  the  Silent,  left  his  works  and  not  his  words 
as  the  records  of  his  ambitions. 

Early  records  usually  give  Lisa's  birthplace  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  the  tablet  that  marks  his  grave  in  old  St.  Louis  gives  the 
honor  to  New  Orleans,  thereby  making  him  a  native  born  Amer- 
ican. He  was  born  on  the  8th  of  September,  1772,  of  Spanish 
parents,  and  the  employment  of  his  father  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment gives  rise  to  the  opinion  that  not  only  blood,  but  also 
environment,  instilled  into  the  young  fellow  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Spanish  tradesmen,  which  so  characterized  his  later  life 
and  dealings.  Manuel  Lisa  himself  gained  some  recognition  from 
the  Spanish  government,  for  at  the  age  of  18  we  find  him  with 
a  grant  for  exclusive  trade  along  the  Osage  river  with  the  Osage 
Indians  in  what  is  now  included  as  parts  of  Kansas  and  Missouri. 
This  was  an  important  commission,  and  had  been  held  for  some 
Iwi-nty  years  by  a  man  of  expcri'-nre.  Pierre  Chouteau.2 

AVe  have  a  right  to  infer  that  the  early  life  of  Lisa  must  have 
been  spent  both  in  fur  trading  and  other  intercourse  with  the 


1  Miss  French  is  a  native  of  Iowa,  who  was  educated  in  Minnesota  and 
has  resided  in  South  Dakota  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  where  as  a  teacher 
and  instructor  in  county  institute  work  she  has  specialized  in  South  Dakota 
history.     She  is  deputy  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  Union  county 
and  her  home  is  in  Elk  Point. 

2  Pierre  John  Chouteau,  father  of  the  well  known  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr., 
founder  of  Fort  Pierre.     He  was  a  brother  to  Auguste  Chauteau.  who  was 
with  LaClede  in  the  founding  of  Saint  Louis. 
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Indians,  for  no  such  responsible  position  as  the  Osage  river  trade 
would  have  been  placed  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a  novice  by  any 
government. 

The  close  of  the  18th  century  found  Lisa  at  St.  Louis,  and  for 
thirty  years  he  was  identified  with  the  history  of  that  city  and 
the  upper  Missouri. 

It  was  not  until  the  return  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
from  the  perilous  trip  of  two  years  to  explore  the  unknown  ex- 
panse of  territory  that  the  wealth  and  possibilities  of  the  great 
northwest  were  known.  St.  Louis  abounded  with  trappers,  hunt- 
ers and  adventurers  of  all  types,  and  the  news  of  a  new  country 
to  conquer  filled  them  with  delight. 

To  Manuel  Lisa  there  was  an  opportunity  where  he  might  let 
his  pentup  ambition  have  full  vent,  and  where  the  product  of  his 
labors  would  yield  him  enough  recompense  to  pay  for  the  effort. 
The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  had  brought  back  glowing 
reports  of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  and  all  that  jeopardized  the 
opening  of  a  great  business  was  the  antagonistic  feeling  of  the 
wily  savage. 

Possessed  of  rare  tact  to  deal  with  the  Indians,  Manuel  Lisa 
launched  out  upon  the  Missouri  in  1807  and  ascended  that  river 
and  the  Yellowstone  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn,  and  there  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Big  Horn  he  estab- 
lished a  fort  and  trading  post.  He  must  have  been  successful 
in  making  peace  with  the  Indians,  or  in  eluding  them  at  least, 
as  he  passed  through  the  country  of  the  troublesome  Sioux,  and 
we  find  no  record  of  hostilities. 

Lisa's  early  training  in  trading  with  the.  Indians,  together 
with  his  natural  ability,  was  exceedingly  useful  to  him  in  opening 
trade  up  1he  Missouri.  After  one  had  passed  the  Omaha  nation, 
whose  homes  wrere  near  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
Platte.  he  was  in  the  midst  of  tribes  whose  hostilities  were  well 
known  to  every  traveler  who  attempted  to  pass  through  the 
borders. 

It  was  in  1807,  in  one  of  the  early  journeys  up  the  river,  that 
Lisa  had  his  first  encounter  with  the  Indians.  He  had  succeeded 
in  passing  the  Sioux  country  witnout  difficulty,  but  he  found 
to  his  amazement  a  horde  of  Aricaras  awaiting  his  arrival  at 
Grand  river,  South  Dakota.  A  most  peremptory  command  for 
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him  to  stop  was  given  by  a  volley  fired  over  the  bow  of  his  boat, 
and  Lisa,  with  that  characteristic  tact,  landed  to  seek  peace  with 
the  natives.  Friendship  was  only  a  ruse,  and  it  undoubtedly  had 
been  the  plan  of  the  Indians  to  lay  hold  on  Lisa  in  an  unguarded 
moment  and  hold  him  captive.  The  unguarded  moment  was  never 
a  characteristic  of  the  ever  watchful,  alert  Lisa,  and  when  the 
bags"  of  corn  which  had  been  presented  by  the  women  were  slit 
open  (and  this  act  probably  served  as  a  signal  for  open  hostilities) 
it  was  then  that  Lisa  ordered  his  men  to  train  the  guns  of  the 
boats  upon  the  crowd.  The  prompt  action  of  Lisa  and  his  men 
saved  the  day,  and  the  peace  pipe  was  offered  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  party  in  token  of  reconciliation.  With  promptness  did  Lisa 
dispatch  his  business  at  the  Indian  village  and  then  continued  his 
journey.3 

This  encounter  with  the  Aricaras  unfortunately  was  misunder- 
stood, and  a  different  construction,  debasing  to  Lisa,  was  put  upon 
it  by  the  government  officers,  who  were  endeavoring  to  return 
Big  White  to  his  people,  the  Mandans.  Upon  urgent  invitation 
this  chief  of  the  Mandans  had  joined  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expe- 
dition on  its  homeward  trip  to  visit  President  Jefferson,  and  safe 
convoy  back  to  his  people  had  been  promised.  Delays  came,  and 
a  whole  year  passed  before  the  promise  of  the  return  home  of  the 
chief  could  be  redeemed.  The,  duty  was  assigned  to  Ensign 
Pryor,  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  and  in  May,  1807,  the 
party  started  from  St.  Louis  on  its  journey.  Manuel  Lisa  had 
been  asked,  and  even  had  .given  his  promise,  to  wait  for  the  Pryor 
party,  but  considering  it  was  not  for  his  best  interests  to  be  thus 
encumbered  he  and  his  men  set  out  ahead.  Arriving  at  the 
Aricara  villages  in  September,  Pryor  found  the  Indians  ac- 
quainted with  his  coming  and  quite  disposed  to  stop  the  party. 
A  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  Mandan  chief,  for  gifts  and 
goods  for  barter  and  the  return  of  the  expedition  were  made.  At 
the  steady  refusal  of  Pryor  to  acquiesce  hostilities  were  opened, 
and  in  the  engagement  Pryor 's  party  lost  three  men,  while  ten 
were  wounded.  On  account  of  a  wound  of  one  of  the  chief's 
immediate  party  no  land  expedition  could  be  resorted  to,  and  it 
seemed  only  wisdom  to  abandon  the  trip  and  to  return  to  St. 


8  For  a  further  account  of  this  affair  see  page  475,  et,  seq.,  vol.  3  of  these 
collections. 
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Louis  with  the  Mandan  chief.  It  was  thought  by  many  of  that 
time,  and  by  the  Pryor  party  also,  that  Manuel  Lisa  had  pur- 
chased his  passport  through  the  Aricara  territory  at  the  expense 
of  this  expedition,  the  suspicion  having  been  generated  from  a 
few  remarks  of  a  Mandan  squaw.  Others  are  mare  kind  to  Lisa 
and  feel  that  the  British  were  responsible  for  the  onslaught  of 
the  Aricaras  in  both  instances,  and  the  actions  of  the  British  and 
Indians  prior  to  and  during  the  war  of  .1812  would  almost  verify 
this  opinion. 

The  next  year  finds  him  back  in  St.  Louis,  filled  with  enthus- 
iasm for  the  possibilities  of  the  new  country.  He  created  an  inter- 
est among  his  companions  in  this  new  enterprise,  and  through  his 
efforts  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  was  organized  during  the  years 
of  1808-9.  In  the  spring  of  1809  Lisa  again  ascended  the  Missouri 
and  visited  the  post  on  the  Big  Horn,  making  a  transfer  of  the 
post  to  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  of  which  he  was  a  leader. 

In  the  spring  of  1810  Manuel  Lisa  again  made  the  trip  up  the 
river,  returning  as  usual  in  the  fall  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  spent 
the  winter. 

During  these  years  that  Lisa  had  been  spending  in  the  trading 
post  he  had  been  accumulating  great  stores  of  fur  and  had  been 
carrying  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Indians.  But  Manuel 
Lisa  had  been  making  the  most  of  his  opportunities  and  was  fast 
becoming  a  powerful  agency  among  the  Indians.  While  he  mani- 
fested a  kindly  feeling  toward  them  and  gave  them  satisfactory 
bargains  for  their  peltries,  his  very  personality  led  them  to  believe 
that  he  was  a  master. 

As  the  Missoari  Fur  Company's  compact  was  of  three  years' 
duration,  the  year  1811  marked  the  first  epoch  of  its  career,  and 
it  was  Lisa's  duty  as  its  manager  to  ascend  the  river,  care  for 
the  supplies  of  peltries  which  had  been  brought  in  during  the 
winter  and  cast  up  accounts  of  the  company's  business.  Major 
Andrew  Henry/4  one  of  the  stockholders  in  the  Missouri  Fur  Com- 
pany, had  in  the  year  previous  carried  on  trade  with  the  Indians 
and  had  been  very  unfortunate  in  having  many  encounters  with 
the  terrible  Blackfeet  tribe.  At  this  time  there  was  much  anxiety 


4  For  sketch   of  Andrew   Henry   see   note    10,   page   248,   vol.    1   of   these 
collections. 
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for  Henry's  safety,  and  one  of  Lisa's  missions  in  ascending  the 
river  in  the  spring  of  1811  was  to  discover,  if  possible,  Henry's 
whereabouts  and  lend  him  aid. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York, 
was  putting  into  operation  his  plans  for  the  control  of  the  fur 
trade  of  the  far  west  and  the  Pacific  coast.  The  expedition  by  sea 
for  the  Pacific  shores  had  started  from  N.ew  York  harbor.  Wilson 
Price  Hunt,  an  outfitter  of  St.  Louis,  had  been  placed  in  charge 
of  a  land  expedition,  and  at  this  time  was  busily  engaged  in  com- 
pleting the  necessary  arrangements  for  setting  out  for  the  Pacific 
coast  overland.  Since  the  return  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  with  their 
tales  of  the  wonderful  resources  of  that  undeveloped  country, 
Lisa  had  laid  plans  wisely  for  its  opening,  had  made  peace  with 
the  troublesome  tribes  and  had  risked  his  life  in  perilous  adven- 
ture in  establishing  his  forts.  It  was  with  a  cry  of  despair,  com- 
mingled with  jealousy  and  disappointment,  that  the  news  of 
this  expedition  was  received.  At  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
about  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  labors  a  seemingly  formidable 
enemy  seemed  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  shape  of  the  Astorian 
enterprise,  though  the  purpose  of  the  Astorians  was  only  to  estab- 
lish posts  on  and  near  the  coast.  Lisa  foresaw  that  soon  inland 
posts  would  stretch  toward  the  mountains;  then  that  barrier 
would  be  swept  away  and  the  business  of  one  or  the  other  would 
be  wrecked.  Enlisting  the  services  of  Pierre  Dorion,5  who  had 
been  Lisa's  interpreter  and  who  was  beholden  to  Lisa  for  debts, 
Hunt  became  the  object  of  Lisa's  scorn  in  still  greater  degree. 
Each  leader  suspicioned  that  the  other  would  betray  him  to  the 
Indians  to  insure  his  own  safety. 

Nineteen  days  after  the  Hunt  party  left  St.  Louis  Lisa  em- 
barked upon  his  journey,  and  there  began  the  greatest  boat  race 
that  the  old  Missouri  had  ever  witnessed,  for  Lisa  bent  every 
effort  to  overtake  the  Astorians.  It  is  here  that  we  catch  the 
glimpse  of  his  never  tiring  energy  and  his  cosmopolitan  disposi- 
tion. He  was  at  home  upon  the  water,  for  once  he  had  been  a 
sea  captain,  and  he  gave  his  orders  with  decision.  When  his 
French  voyageurs  became  wearied  or  listless  it  was  no  other 
than  Manuel  Lisa  himself  who  grasped  the  tiller  and  raised  the 


5  See  page  325.  vol.  1  of  these  collections. 
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jocund  boat  song,  thus  enthusing  his  men.  When  depression 
spread  gloom  over  his  camp  or  disheartened  men  muttered  impre- 
cations the  suave  words  of  Lisa  lightened  their  burdens.  And 
thus  it  was  through  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own  personality  that 
the  pursuing  party  gained  daily  upon  the  Astorians  until  the  two 
parties  camped  at  the  Aricakaree  villages  together.  And  here 
Henry  was  awaited  and  the  return  was  made  to  St.  Louis  in 
October.6 

The  reorganization  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  in  1811-12 
made  Lisa  a  more  conspicuous  member  than  before  and  necessi- 
tated longer  absences  from  home. 

June  1st,  1813,  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  with  large  consignments 
of  furs,  having  been  buried  in  the  wilds  of  the  far  western  coun- 
try fourteen  months.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Amenca 
shouldered  arms  a  second  time  against  her  mother  country.  Using 
Canada  as  a  rendezvous  for  her  troops,  England  saw  that  the 
most  formidable  foe  to  the  American  people  would  be  the  union 
of  the  redskins  with  the  redcoats,  and  unlimited  power  should 
be  given  to  the  former. 

Between  the  confines  of  Canada  and  the  settlements  along  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  were  hordes  of  savages,  who  looked 
upon  the  settlements  as  encroachments  upon  their  hunting 
grounds,  and  all  they  lacked  to  make  war  upon  these  luckless 
people  was  an  incentive.  This  was  supplied  by  the  British,  who 
neither  saw  nor  heard  what-  their  hirelings  were  doing.  Gov. 
"William  Clark,  who  had  braved  the  dangers  with  Lewis  in  1804-6, 
realized  at  his  office  in  St.  Louis  the  danger  of  this  union,  and 
knew  that  if  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Indians  could  be  con- 
trolled the  settlements  would  be  safe.  Only  one  man  possessed 
that  peculiar  friendship  and  confidence  of  these  Indians  necessary 
to  make  them  allies  to  the  American  cause ;  only  one  man  could 
be  trusted  with  that  mission  of  holding  in  subjection  these  treach- 
erous peoples  of  the  north;  and  that  man  was  Manuel  Lisa.  Up 
to  this  time  Lisa  had  lived  simply  as  a  private  citizen,  managing 
his  own  affairs  and  that  of  his  company  very  adroitly,  yet  very 
quietly.  Suddenly  he  was  confronted  with  a  commission  from 
Gov.  Clark  as  sub-agent  among  the  Indians,  his  responsibility 

6  See  page  408,  et,  seq.,  vol.  3,  of  these  collections. 
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being  to  keep  the  Indians  at  peace;  in  fact,  it  was  to  become 
Lisa's  duty  to  save  the  west  to  the  nation.  For  this  perilous 
and  stupendous  task  he  was  to  be  given  the  paltry  sum  of  $500. 
The  fur  trade  had  suffered  much  during  the  months  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  war,  as  the  British  had  interested  the  Indians 
in  pursuits  other  than  trapping  and  hunting,  and  for  the  peltries 
which  they  did  have  for  exchange  for  commodities  Canadian  com- 
panies were  offering  especially  good  bargains. 

Even  with  the  peaceful  relations  existing  between  Lisa  and  the 
Indians  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  had  felt  the  influence  of 
British  power,  and  though  Lisa's  cargoes  in  the  spring  were 
larger  than  those  of  other  traders  they  were  not  what  they  might 
have  been  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  From  a  business 
standpoint  Lisa  realized  that  he  would  be  protecting  his  own 
interests  in  an  alliance  with  the  government,  and  though  he  was 
true  to  his  trust  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  Lisa  always  did 
that  first  and  best  which  was  for  Lisa's  best  interests  personally. 

With  a  post  among  the  Omahas  and  another  among  the  Sioux, 
either  at  American  Island,  near  Chamberlain,  or  at  Cedar  Island, 
just  below  Pierre,  he  had  easy  access  to  the  surrounding  tribes. 
With  plenty  of  gifts  brought  from  St.  Louis,  an  abundance  of  pro- 
visions at  his  posts  and  a  market  for  all  the  peltries  offered,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Lisa  was  able  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with 
these  peoples  and  forestall  any  movements  of  the  British. 

Besides  these  important  facilities  for  pacifying  the  Indians,  a 
band  of  some  200  hunters  and  trappers  were  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade  with  Lisa  and  made  an  imposing  force  amongst  the  wilds  of 
the  western  praiiies. 

The  Sioux  of  the  Mississippi,  specifically  known  as  the  Santees, 
were  always  friendly  to  English  interests,  and  when  the  Amer- 
ican war  came  on  were  only  too  pleased  to  make  terms  with  their 
English  father  and  to  join  in  his  enterprises  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  it  was  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Sioux  of  the 
Missouri — the  Tetons — would  readily  join  with  their  kindred  and 
allies  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  English  had  made  excellent 
progress  in  drawing  them  to  their  support  when  Lisa  accepted  his 
commission  from  Captain,  now  Governor  Clark,  and  made  it  his 
business  to  incite  the  Tetons  against  the  Santees  and  create  such 
suspicion  and  dread  of  their  western  relatives  in  the  minds  of  the 
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latter  that  they,  would  fear  to  leave  their  frontiers  unprotected  to- 
follow  their  English  masters  to  the  American  seat  of  war.  In 
short,  by  the  use  of  the  subtle  diplomacy  of  which  he  was  master 
he  was  to  neutralize  the  British  influence  over  the  Santees  and 
render  the  alliance  with  them  a  burden  rather  than  an  advantage 
to  the  English  in  the  war. 

In  accomplishing  this  he  was  successful  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions of  every  one  among  the  Americans  in  authority.  Fortu- 
nately, Lieutenant  Pike,  while  upon  his  exploration  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  in  1806,  had  made  the  lasting  friendship  of  Tamaha, 
the  famous  one-eyed  Sioux,  a  Santee  of  Wapasha's  baud,  and 
when  the  second  war  with  England  came  on  this  man  of  all  his 
tribe  refused  the  overtures  of  the  English  and  remained  loyal  to 
the  American  cause.  Tamaha  was  made  a  lieutenant  by  Governor 
Clark,  and  he  became  Lisa's  right  hand  in  his  exercise  of 
Spanish  diplomacy  on  the  Missouri.  Disconcerting  and  alarming 
stories  of  Teton  hostility  were  circulated  through  the  Santee 
camps.  Reports  that  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa  were  about  ta 
fall  upon  the  Sioux  camps  of  the  upper  Mississippi  mysteriously 
gained  currency  among  the  allies  of  the  English.  The  Tetons 
made  a  sally  against  the  Pottawatomies  and  the  Santees  were 
induced  to  believe  it  but  a  prelude  of  a  great  .campaign  of  the 
Missouri  Sioux  against  all  of  their  northern  neighbors.  Thus  one 
alarm  followed  upon  another,  and  every  time  the  English  agents 
had  lined  up  the  Santees,  and  were  ready  to  march  a  strong 
column  of  them  against  the  American  lines,  a  new  scare  would 
make  them  scatter  away  to  their  homes  along  the  Mississippi, 
where  they  waited  in  constant  fear  of  attack  from  the  west.  Not 
elsewhere  is  there  a  record  of  so  skillful  diplomacy,  maintaining 
a  statu  quo  through  so  long  a  period  as  was  Lisa 's  campaign  from 
his  capital  on  the  Missouri  in  central  South  Dakota. 

The  British  stationed  in  Canada  and  along  the  Great  Lakes 
fully  realized  that  some  very  potent  force  was  controlling  the 
Missouri  Indians.  Time  and  again,  by  all  measures,  did  they  try 
to  gain  their  confidence.  The  letters  and  reports  from  Robert 
Dickson,7  Lawe.8  Louis  Grignon9  and  others  who  were  serving  the 


T  Robert  Dickson,  a  native  of  Dumfreshire,  Scotland,  came  to  America 
immediately  after  the  Revolutionary  war  and  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade 
In  the  northwest.  He  married  a  Cuthead  Tanktonaise  woman,  sister  of 
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British  government  as  Indian  agents  at  this  period  show  con- 
clusively the  anxiety  and  dissatisfaction  they  felt  in  not  being 
able  to  effect  an  alliance  with  the  Missouri  tribes.  Every  instance 
of  dissatisfaction  of  the  Britons  on  account  of  inability  to  cope 
with  the  unseen  power  adds  proof  that  the  work  of  Manuel  Lisa 
bore  rich  fruitage  to  the  American  cause. 

During  these  two  years  Manuel  Lisa  was  an  indefatigable 
worker  for  the  republic,  counseling  among  the  Indians  here,  hold- 
ing others  in  check  there,  securing  pledges  of  friendship  from 
most  of  the  tribes,  still  again  sending  war  parties  against  the  allies 
of  the  British.  How  well  he  performed  his  duties  as  a  government 
official  is  estimated  by  the  results. 

When  peace  was  proclaimed  in  1815  Manuel  Lisa  descended 
the  river  to  St.  Louis,  accompanied  by  over  forty,  chiefs  of  the 
Missouri  tribes,  who  as  representatives  of  their  people  cemented 
the  friendship  existing  between  them  and  the  nation  by  treaties 
of  alliance  with  the  United  States.  Long  after  Manuel  Lisa  had 
ceased  to  operate  among  them  the  influence  which  he  had  shed 
during  the  period  of  his  commission  was  felt  by  those  who  came 
in  contact  with  these  Indians. 

Two  years  following  the  war  little  is  heard  of  Lisa  save  that  he 
carried  on  his  trade  extensively,  wintering  at  Fort  Lisa,  an. estab- 
lishment which  he  maintained  not  far  from  the  present  site  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Feeling  that  his  work  for  the  government  was  accomplished,  on 
July  11,  1817,  Lisa  resigned  his  commission  as  sub-agent  among 
the  Indians,  'and  his  political  career  ceased.  His  letter  of  resig- 
nation to  Gov.  Clark  gives  a  brief  history  of  his  work  for  the 
government  and  is  one  of  the  most  prized  historical  documents 
extant. 

It  seems  but  wise  that  the  general  public  should  have  the  privi- 


Red  Thunder,  chief  of  that  tribe  and  an  aunt  of  Waneta,  the  famous  chief. 
During  the  war  of  1812  Dickson  was  the  agent  of  the  British  government 
in  the  northwest  and  clothed  with  vast  power.  He  lost  his  fortune  in  that 
war  and  afterwards  engaged  in  trade  at  Lake  Traverse.  He  returned  to 
Scotland  in  his  latter  days  and  died  there. 

•John  Lawe,  a  native  of  Green  Bay  and  in  the  English  service  during 
war  of  1812. 

•  Louis  Grignon,  a  French  native  of  Green  Bay,  in  the  English  service 
with  rank  of  lieutenant  during  war  of  1812  and  stationed  at  Macinac. 
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lege  of  reading  this  letter  to  Governor  Clark,  and  so  we  quote  it 
from  the  third  volume  of  Chittenden's  "History  of  the  Fur  Trade 
of  the  Far  West." 

St.  Louis,  July  1,  1817. 
"To  His  Excellency,  Governor  Clark: 

"Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  remit  to  you  the  commission  of 
sub-agent,  which  you  were  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  in  the 
summer  of  1814,  for  the  Indian  nations  who  inhabit  the  Missouri 
river  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  and  to  pray  you  to  accept 
my  resignation  of  that  appointment 

"The  circumstances  under  which  I  do  this  demand  of  me  some 
exposition  of  the  actual  state  of  these  Indians,  and  my  conduct 
during  the  time  of  my  sub-agency. 

"Whether I  deserve  well  or  ill  of  the  government  depends  upon 
the  solution  of  these  questions: 

"1.  Are  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  more  or  less  friendly  to 
the  United  States  than  at  the  time  of  my  appointment? 

"2.  Are  they  altered,  better  or  worse,  in  their  own  condition 
at  this  time? 

"1.  I  received  this  appointment  when,  war  was  raging  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  when  the  activity  of 
British  emissaries  had  armed  against  the  republic  all  the  tribes 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  of  the  northern  lakes.  Had  the 
Missouri  Indians  been  overlooked  by  British  agents? 

"No,  your  excellency  will  remember  that  more  than  a  year 
before  the  war  broke  out  I  gave  you  intelligence  that  the  wampum 
was  carrying  by  British  influence  along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
and  that  all  the  nations  of  this  great  river  were  excited  to  join 
the  universal  confederacy  then  setting  on  foot,  of  which  the 
Prophet  was  the  instrument  and  the  British  traders  the  soul.  The 
Indians  of  the  Missouri  are  to  those  of  the  upper  Mississippi  as 
four  to  one.  Their  weight  would  be  great  if  thrown  into  the 
scales  against  us.  They  did  not  arm  against  the  republic.  On 
the  contrary,  they  armed  against  Great  Britain  and  struck  the 
Jowas,  the  allies  of  that  power. 

"When  peace  was  proclaimed  more  than  forty  chiefs  had  intel- 
ligence with  me;  and  together  we  were  to  carry  an  expedition 
of  several  thousand  warriors  against  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Mis- 
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sissippi  and  silence  them  at  once.  These  things  are  known  to  your 
excellency. 

"To  the  end  of  the  war,  therefore,  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri 
continued  friends  of  the  United  States.  How  are  they  today 
when  I  come  to  lay  down  my  appointment  ?  Still  friends,  hunting 
in  peace  upon  their  own  ground,  and  we  trading  with  them  in 
security,  while  the  Indians  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  silenced  but 
not  satisfied,  give  signs  of  enmity  and  require  the  presence  of 
military  force.  And  thus  the  first  question  resolves  itself  to  my 
advantage. 

"2.  Before  1  ascended  the  Missouri  as  sub-agent  your  excel- 
lency remembers  wThat  was  accustomed  to  take  place.  The  Indians 
of  that  river  killed,  robbed  and  pillaged  the  traders ;  these  prac- 
tices are  no  more.  Not  to  mention  the  others,  my  establishments 
furnish  the  example  of  destruction  then,  of  safety  now.  I  have 
one  at  the  Mahas,  more  than  six  hundred  miles  up  the  Missouri; 
another  at  the  Sioux,  six  hundred  miles  further  still ;  I  have  from 
one  to  two  hundred  men  in  my  employment,  .large  quantities  of 
horses  and  horned  cattle,  of  hogs,  of  domestic  fowls;  not  one  is 
touched  by  an  Indian,  for  I  count  as  nothing  some  solitary  thefts 
at  the  instigation  of  white  men,  my  enemies ;  nor  as  an  act  of  hos- 
tility the  death  of  Pedro  Antonio,  one  of  my  people,  shot  this 
spring,  as  a  man  is  sometimes  shot  among  us  without  being 
stripped  or  mutilated.  And  thus  the  morals  of  these  Indians  are 
altered  for  the  better,  and  the  second  question  equally  results  to 
my  advantage. 

"But  I  have  had  some  success  as  a  trader,  and  this  gives  rise  to 
many  reports.  'Manuel  must  cheat  the  government,  and  Manuel 
must  cheat  the  Indians;  otherwise  Manuel  could  not  bring  down 
every  summer  so  many  boats  loaded  with  rich  furs. ' 

"Good.  My  accounts  with  the  government  will  show  whether 
[  receive  anything  out  of  which  to  cheat  it.  A  poor  five  hundred 
dollars  as  sub-agent  salary  does  not  buy  the  tobacco  which  I 
annually  give  to  those  who  call  me  father. 

"Cheat  the  Indians!  The  respect  and  friendship  which  they 
have  for  me.  the  security  of  my  possessions  in  the  heart  of  their 
country,  respond  to  this  charge  and  declare  with  voices  louder 
than  the  tongues  of  men  that  it  cannot  be  true. 

"  'But  Manuel  gets  so  much  rich  fur.' 
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' '  Well,  I  will  explain  how  I  get  it.  First,  I  put  into  my  opera- 
tions great  activity;  I  go  a  great  distance,  while  some  are  con- 
sidering whether  they  will  start  today  or  tomorrow.  I  impose 
upon  myself  great  privations ;  ten  months  of  the  year  I  am  buried 
in  the  forest,  at  a  vast  distance  from  my  own  house.  I  appear 
as  a  benefactor  and  not  as  a  pillager  of  the  Indians.  I  carried 
among  them  the  seed  of  the  large  pompion,  from  which  I  have 
seen  in  their  possession  the  fruit  weighing  160  pounds.  Also  the 
large  bean,  the  potato,  the  turnip ;  and  these  vegetables  now  make 
a  comfortable  part  of  their  subsistence ;  and  this  year  I  have  prom- 
ised to  carry  the  plough.  Besides,  my  blacksmiths  work  inces- 
santly for  them,  charging  nothing.  I  lend  them  traps,  only  de- 
manding preference  in  their  trade.  My  establishments  are  the 
refuge  of  the  weak  and  of  the  old  men  no  longer  able  to  follow 
their  lodges;  and  by  these  means  I  have  acquired  the  confidence 
and  the  friendship  of  these  nations  and  the  consequent  choice  of 
their  trade. 

"  These  things  I  have  done,  and  I  propose  to  do  more.  The 
Aricaras,  the  Mandans,  the  Gros-Ventres  and  the  Assiniboines  find 
themselves  near  the  establishment  of  Lord  Selkirk  upon  the  Ked 
river.  They  can  communicate  with  it  in  two  or  three  days. 
The  evils  of  such  communication  will  strike  the  minds  of  all 
persons,  and  it  is  for  those  who  can  handle  the  pen  to  dilate  upon 
them.  For  me  J  go  to  form  another  establishment  to  counteract 
the  one  in  question  and  shall  labor  to  draw  upon  us  the  esteem 
of  these  nations  and  to  prevent  their,  commerce  from  passing 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

"I  regret  to  have  troubled  your  excellency  with  this  exposition. 
It  is  right  for  you  to  hear  what  is  said  of  a  public  agent,  and  also 
to  weigh  it,  and  to  consider  the  source  from  which  it  conies.  In 
ceasing  to  be  in  the  employment  of  the  United  States  I  shall  not 
be  less  devoted  to  its  interests.  I  have  suffered  enough  in  person 
and  property  under  a  different  government  to  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  one  under  which  I  now  live. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect,  your  excel- 
lency's obedient  servant,  MANUEL  LISA." 

Lisa  now  devoted  himself  more  strenuously  to  the  fur  trade 
than  ever  before,  for  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  had,  by  various 
maneuvers,  changed  the  personnel  of  its  membership,  and  Lisa, 
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after  having  boen  the  foremost  director,  became  its  president. 
At  this  time  he  also  directed  the  movements  of  Cabanne  &  Co. 
in. trade  on  the  Missouri,  but  in  the  winter  of  1819,  on  account  of 
slight  violation  of  contract,  which  Lisa  undoubtedly  felt  impelled 
to  make,  the  Cabanne  company  dispensed  with  his  services.  That 
same  year  it  was  his  privilege  to  enter  into  a  pleasing  compan- 
ionship with  the  members  of  the  Yellowstone  party  which  camped 
near  his  fort,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  for  all  the  pleasure 
which  he  ierived  from  this  party  he  in  turn  made  good  returns 
by  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
This  same  winter  must  have  been  unusually  pleasant  for  Lisa,  as 
his  bride  of  a  year  had  come  up  the  river  with  him  to  remain  at  the 
fort.  Mrs.  Lis.t  was  probably  the  first  white  woman  to  ascend 
the  Missouri  and  visit  the  wilds  of  the  west. 

In  the  spring  of  1820  Lisa  with  his  wife  returned  to  St.  Louis, 
and  preparations  for  a  return  voyage  in  the  fall  were  in  progress, 
when  Liza  was  taken  suddenly  and  seriously  ill.  On  August  12th 
he  closed  his  e>es  in  death.  His  death  was  a  direct  contrast  to 
his  life  for  he  slipped  away  into  the  great  unknown  "without 
distressing  struggles. ' ' 

In  the  Bellefontaine  cemetery  at  St.  Louis,  there  stands  a 
shaft  erected  to  the  memory  of  thjs  man  whose  remains  lie  there 
buried.  On  the  one  face  one  discerns  the  name  Lisa,  together 
with  a  record  of  his  life;  another  face  bears  the  name  of  "Aunt 
Manuel"  the  sainted  wife  who  made  life  pleasant  for  all  who 
knew  her. 

We  read  of  Lisa's  trips  up  and  down  the  Missouri  without  paus- 
ing to  consider  the  magnitude  of  them.  The  day  of  steam  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and  every  journey  meant  the  traversing  of  the 
river  in  a  pirogue  or  a  flat-bottomed  keelboat,  manned  with  oars 
and  French  voyaguers.  Twelve  trips  at  least  were  made.  Fort 
Liza  lay  670  miles  above  St.  Louis,  the  central  post  600  miles 
further  on ;  the  Mandan  villages  -were  1500  miles  from  St.  Louis, 
while  the  little  post  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Big 
Horn,  established  on  his  first  trip,  meant  a  500  mile  journey  be- 
yond the  Mandans.  It  has  been  said  by  one  that  he  more  than 
circumnavigated  the  globe  in  the  extent  of  these  trips. 

Romanticism  is  inti-rwovtMi  throughout  the  life  of  Lisa.  Matur- 
ing at  an  early  age,  he  became  actively  engaged  in  a  business 
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career  when  but  a  mere  youth.  The  fur  trade  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  presented  such  a  chimeric  appearance 
that  many  a  young  man  plunged  head-long  into  it,  only  to  find 
that  in  reality  the  life  of  a  trader  meant  ceaseless  toil,  undaunted 
courage,  terrible  hardships,  and  a  constant  jeopardy  to  one's  life. 
But  Liza  loved  all  these,  and  therefore  became  one  of  the  few 
successful  traders.  Brackenridge,  who  accompanied  him  on  one 
of  his  journeys  characterizes  him  thus:  "A  man  of  a  bold  and 
daring  character,  with  an  energy  and  spirit  of  enterprise  like 
that  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro." 

No  man  who  ever  plied  the  Missiouri  with  the  oar,  could  see 
further  into  a  business  proposition  than  Liza,  and  his  shrewdness 
in  driving  a  bargain  became  the  envy  of  his  competitors.  Failing 
to  secure  such  peltries  and  in  such  large  quantities,  other  traders 
accused  him  of  cheating  the  Indians,  but  the  satisfaction  and  good- 
will of  the  Indians  toward  him  gave  no  proof  to  the  accusation. 
When  he  was  acting  as  sub-agent  among  the  Indians,  it  was  sug- 
gested thai  his  accounts  with  the  government  should  be  inspected, 
but  his  reports  proved  correct. 

We  musi  not  attempt  to  judge  Liza  by  the  standard  of  our 
times — he  lived  in  a  far  different  atmosphere,  with  a  different 
people,  different  environment,  and  different  scale  of  justice.  "His 
code  was  the  code  of  the  west,"  where  the  arm  of  the  law  had 
never  reached.  The  only  rule  of  Liza's  life  was  to  do  what  was 
best  for  the  personal  interest  of  Liza  and  his  trade.  The  jealousies 
and  enmities  o4'  his  rivals  in  trade  seemed  to  be  the  spur  which 
goaded  him  to  a  stronger  action. 

With  the  Indians  he  was  masterful,  yet  kind.  He  studied  their 
traits  so  keenly  that  he  knew  their  weaknesses  and  how  best  to 
reap  the  rewards  from  this  knowledge.  He  knew  better  than 
many  of  his  contemporaries  what  best  pleased  the  ignorant 
natives  and  he  loaded  his  boats  accordingly — and  this  was  one  of 
the  reasons  that  he  gained  their  friendship. 

Discouragement  was  not  in  Lisa's  vocabulary  and  when  he  saw 
the  ruin  of  his  trade  imminent  through  the  ravages  of  war,  he 
then  allied  himself  with  the  strongest  force  he  knew,  the  govern- 
ment, and  pushed  bravely  to  the  frontier. 

The  natural  supposition  would  be  that  from  the  life  that  Liza 
lived  domesticity  would  not  be  one  of  the  traits  of  his  character. 
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Living  apart  from  civilization  for  at  least  three-quarters  of  the 
year  and  away  from  the  kindly  ministrations  of  womankind, 
seemed  rather  to  stregthen  this  side  of  his  life.  Moved  through 
pity  for  her  condition,  tradition  tells  us  that  he  married  Mary  or 
Polly  Charles,  who  had  been  an  Indian  prisoner.  Three  children 
were  born  to  them,  the  eldest,  Sally,  dying  in  1809.  The  mother 
died  in  1817  and  her  babe  followed  her  shortly  afterwards  to  the 
grave.  One  son,  Manuel,  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  1826. 

But  it  was  in  his  marriage  to  the  widow,  Mary  Heamstead 
Keeney,  in  1818,  that  he  found  the  real  enjoyment  of  domestic 
bliss.  His  wife  possessed  a  beautiful  character  and  was  an  ardent 
adherent  to  the  Presbyterian  faith.  Though  he  was  reared  a 
Catholic,  he  was  married  by  a  clergyman  of  his  wife's  faith.  No 
unpleasant  or  wordy  jangle  ever  marred  the  domestic  felicity 
of  the  Liza  household,  for  the  good  husband  understood  no 
English  and  the  wife  no  French  nor  Spanish  and  these  were  the 
only  languages  respectively  with  which  they  were  conversant. 
Mrs.  Liza  lived  about  a  half  century  after  her  husband's  demise, 
at  Galena,  Illinois,  a  woman  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 

But  there  is  a  chapter  in  the  life  of  Lisa  that  is  filled  with 
pathos;  a  chapter  which  he  himself  afterwards  regretted,  and 
which  stains  the  character  of  the  man,  as  does  any  bartering  of 
noble  manhood  for  greed  and  gain.  It  is  the  story  of  his  romantic 
marriage  in  1814  with  the  beautiful  Mitain,  a  daughter  from  one 
of  the  leading  families  of  the  Omaha  nation.  It  was  contracted 
simply  with  the  view  of  cementing  his  relations  with  the  Indians 
and  the  possible  increase  of  trade  among  them — reasons  of  policy 
entirely.  The  Indians  were  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  Liza  was 
already  a  married  man,  but  to  the  untutored  savage  this  was  no 
bar  to  further  marriage.  Upon  his  return  to  the  Omaha  village 
in  the  autumn  of  1815,  after  a  summer's  absence  in  St.  Louis  dis- 
posing of  his  cargoes  of  furs.  Lisa  found  his  wife  waiting  at  the 
river's  brink  for  him  and  with  her  was  her  first  born  child.  The 
next  year  when  he  returned  from  a  similar  trip  to  St.  Louis,  a  son 
had  come  to  bless  the  household.  That  Liza  was  at  least  inter- 
ested in  the  children  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  became  solici- 
tious  for  their  rearing  and  education.  In  1817,  with  much 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  Liza  and  the  little  daughter, 
Rosalie,  started  for  St.  Louis  that  the  latter  might  have  the 
advantages  of  civilization. 
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"When  Lisa's  white  wife  decided  to  accompany  him  to  the  post 
in  1819,  he  thought  it  best  to  have  his  Indian  wife  removed  to 
remote  regions,  but  her  unbounded  love  for  her  husband  was  so 
•trong  that  she  could  not  remain  away  and  she  brought  with  her 
the  son,  Raymond.  The  loss  of  her  little  daughter,  together  with 
perilous  escape  from  the  Sioux  with  the  boy,  had  endeared  this 
child  to  the  mother's  heart,  but  she  sent  him  to  his  father.  It  was 
not  until  Lisa  announced  his  intention  of  taking  this  child  also  to 
St.  Louis  upon  his  return  voyage  in  1820,  that  the  Indian  mother 
realized  that  their  marriage  had  served  only  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  that  she  was  to  be  abandoned,  childless  and  heart-broken, 
with  ruined  chances  for  marriage  in  her  own  nation.  Pleas  that  she 
might  go  with  her  child  and  live  as  a  castaway  in  St.  Louis  fell 
unheeded  on  Lisa's  ears;  taunts  of  his  unfaithfulness  failed  to 
move  him.  Lisa's  duty,  as  he  saw  it,  was  to  provide  for  his  chil- 
dren and  only  the  intervention  of  the  Indian  agent  saved  him 
from  tearing  the  little  son  from  his  mother's  bosom. 

Lisa  directed  in  his  will  that  these  children  should  be  educated 
and  at  majority  should  receive  $2,000.  History  fails  to  record 
what  became  of  these  children,  but  if  it  is  true  that  some  of  the 
proud  old  families  of  St.  Louis  trace  their  lineage  to  Manuel  Lisa, 
then  the  blood  of  poor  Mitain  courses  through  their  veins  also,  as 
his  other  children  all  died  in  youth. 

To  George  Washington  the  honor  belongs  of  safely  guiding  the 
armies  of  the  Revolution  through  the  intricacies  of  a  terrible 
war  with  a  mother  country  until  they  had  trampled  every  foe 
under  foot;  to  George  Rogers  Clark  most  rightfully  belongs  the 
appellation  of  "The  Savior  of  Kentucky;"  heroes  have  offered 
themselves  upon  the  battlefield  for  the  preservation  of  a  nation; 
we  bow  at  their  shrine  and  pay  homage  to  their  memories;  but 
not  the  least  of  these  is  the  one  who  risked  his  life  on  the  bound- 
less prairies,  in  mountain  fastnesses,  on  swollen  streams,  among 
savage  hordes,  away  from  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  man,  that 
the  great  west  might  be  protected  and  saved  to  the  nation.  To  the 
pioneer  of  the  west  all  honor  is  due  for  his  courage  and  endurance, 
but  to  the  vanguard  of  the  pioneer,  Manuel  Lisa,  the  west  and  the 
nation  owe  a  tribute  of  love  and  esteem. 
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DID  THE  NORSEMEN  VISIT  THE  DAKOTA 
COUNTRY? 


Elder  Lars  J.  Hauge. 

About  the  year  1000,  after  the  Christ,  our  forefathers,  the 
Vikings,  found  the  coast  of  America  and  located  colonies  there, 
in  Iceland,  Greenland,  Helluland,  Markland  and  Vinland;  this 
is  now  undisputed  history  but  when  I  came  here  fifty  years  ago, 
the  American  people  would  not  believe  it.  Perhaps  the  same  is 
now  true  when  after  these  many  years  of  travel  and  observation, 
I  say,  "They  also  came  here  to  the  Dakota  land,  in  the  very 


Viking  Anchor  Found  at    Crookston,  Minnesota. 

center  of  the  American  continent. ' '  Yet  such  is  the  fact,  as  I  now 
firmly  believe  to  be  well  established,  especially  since  we  have 
found  in  the  Red  river  valley  within  the  past  year  an  anchor, 

Lars  Jorgensen  Hauge  was  born  April  27,  1837,  in  Hauge  Pan  Fyen, 
near  Odessa,  Denmark.  In  his  early  youth  he  learned  of  the  American 
Indian  and  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  their  uplift.  He  came  to 
America  in  1858  and  has  since  devoted  himself  to  the  advancement  of  the 
redmen  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota.  For  the 
past  twenty  years  he  has  resided  upon  Bad  river  in  Stanley  county,  where 
he  has  ministered  to  a  band  of  Indians  domiciled  there,  but  making  fre- 
quent visits  to  other  bands.  He  has  been  a  free  lance  in  the  missionary 
field,  and  though  a  Baptist  himself,  he  has  maintained  himself  and 
worked  independently  of  any  organization. 
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which,  without  doubt,  belonged  to  a  Northern  Viking  ship.  A 
piece  of  plank  or  a  mast  was  also  found  at  Elbow  lake,  Minnesota, 
from  the  moraines  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  prehistoric  lake 
Agassiz.  This  mast  contained  three  iron  spikes,  almost  rusted  out 
and  it  was  petrified.  Its  form  indicates  very  clearly  that  it  was  a 
portion  of  a  Viking  ship.  About  ten  years  ago  a  Runic  stone  was 
found  near  Kensington,  Douglas  county,  Minnesota,  which  gives 
a  plain  history  of  a  crew  of  about  forty  men  and  their  fate  in  the 
year  1362.  To  these  solid  relics  I  add  the  legends  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  this  section  of  America  and  the  sure  indications  of  our 
old  northern  language  in  the  different  tribes  of  the  red  people, 
whose  habitat  is  now  and  for  very  many  generations  has  been 
along  the  two  great  water  systems  that  connect  this  inland  ter- 
ritory, with  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  further  evidence  found  in 
the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  that  began  in  the  grey 
old  time  with  the  Runic  stones,  the  Edas  and  the  Sagas.  These 
Runic  writings  were  in  use  till  after  the  union  of  Sweden,  Norway 
and  Denmark  consummated  from  1397  to  1400. 

In  the  winter  of  1892  I  was  in  Chicago  superintending  the 
publication  of  my  book  and  while  there  lectured  to  the  students 
of  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  and  I  gave  to  them  the 
Runic  signs  or  alphabet  and  bade  them  put  them  in  their  note 
books  and  then  to  look  out  for  Runic  stones  when  the  good  Lord 
sent  them  out  over  the  land.  Some  years  after  that  the  first 
"runessten"  was  found  in  Minnesota  and  was  duly  criticized  at 
first  as  a  Yankee  fraud.  Later  on.  when  the  critics  learned  a  little 
more  about  the  Runes,  the  judgment  was  changed  and  the  story 
of  that  venerable  monument  accepted  as  genuine.  Its  inscrip- 
tion is  literally  translated  into  the  English  tongue  as  follows: 

"Eight  Goths  and  twenty-two  Normen  on  an  expedition  from 
Vinland  to  the  west  in  the  year  1362.  our  ship  left  fourteen  days 
trip  from  this  stone.  We  had  two  boats,  went  fishing  one  day's 
trip  to  the  north,  came  home,  found  our  home  party  of  ten  men 
bloody  and  dead.  A.  V.  M.  Lord,  save  us  from  evil." 

This  seems  a  very  full  story  of  at  least  one  Viking  crew  and 
the-  first  massacre  of  white  men  by  Indians  in  Dakota  land. 
Further  description  of  the  wonderful  sea  rovers  or  Vikings  is  not 
•necessary.  Their  ships,  their  trips,  their  kingdoms  and  their 
memorial  stones  are  found  from  their  native  shores,  over  Eng- 
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land,  Germany,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  even  to  Russia  and  tht 
Black  sea,  and  in  the  west  in  Greenland,  Vinland,  (Massachusetts) 
and  in  Minnesota-Dakota.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  Vikings,  with  their  small  but  sturdy  vessels,  reached  the  in- 
terior of  the  American  continent.  In  fact,  even  now  at  certain 
seasons  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  for  much  larger  boats  than 
theirs  to  sail  directly  from  Greenland,  .through  Hudson's  bay  and 
the  Red  river  into  the  Minnesota  valley.  That  the  Vikings  did 
explore  Hudson's  bay  and  established  trading  houses  at  the 
southern  points  of  it,  is  a  matter  of  history,  evidenced  by  the  map 
made  and  published  by  Captain  Munk  in  1619.  He  called  Hud- 
son's Bay  Mare  Kristian  in  honor  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  a 
copy  of  which  map  is  printed  herewith.  Captain  Monk  took  the 
adjoining  land  in  possession  for  the  king  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way in  1619  before  the  Puritans  entered  the  land  of  Plymouth 
Rock. 

From  the  church  history  of  our  Danish-American  colonies 
comes  a  witness.  There  was  a  Christian,  the  Catholic  ministry 
from  1040  to  1492  first,  under  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  later  un- 
der their  own  bishops,  who  resided  in  Garder,  Greenland,  and 
sometimes  under  the  bishop  of  Lund  in  Denmark  and  Drontheim 
in  Norway.  The  American  colonists  paid  Peter's  penny,  or 
taxes,  in  form  of  peltry  and  fish ;  the  tax  lists,  now  in  the  Vatican 
in  Rome,  show  there  were  at  least  one  thousand  families  in  the 
American  colonies  in  the  12th  century.  In  1123  they  got  their  first 
bishop;  he  was  named  Arnold  and  was  ordained  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lund  in  Denmark. 

In  1418  the  Scandinavian  settlements  in  North  America  were 
almost  destroyed  by  the  Indians  and  Eskimo;  many  people  were 
murdered  and  their  churches  burned  except  in  nine  places,  and 
those  wTho  escaped  murder,  were  carried  away  as  prisoners,  but 
were  well  treated  and  came  back  after  thirty  years  of  captivity. 
Then  came  a  plague,  known  as  the  Black  Death,  so  that  progress 
in  rebuilding  was  extremely  slow.  In  1488  they  begged  again 
the  pope  for  a  bishop  and  priest  and  he  ordained  and  sent  them 
a  new  apostle  by  the  name  of  Mathias,  and  there  ends  the  record 
of  the  Catholic  "Nordske"  missions,  and  we  can  learn  nothing 
further  until  Captain  Jens  Munk  brought  over  the  first  Protestant 
Lutheran  priest,  Kristian  Jensen,  in  the  government  expedition 
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of  1619-20,  and  this  Danish  admiral  took  lawful  possession  of 
the  land  west  of  Hudson's  bay  for  his  majesty,  King  Kristian 
the  Fourth,  of  Denmark-Norway,  who  sent  him  out  with  ships 
and  crews  for  that  purpose.  "When  he  built  a  fort  and  made  a 
map  and  named  the  great  inland  water  Mare  Kristian.  Most  of 
his  men  died  there  and  he  returned  home  in  1620. 

We  come  now  to  the  testimony  of  the  languages  and  legends 
of  the  red  people  themselves,  and  I  admit  great  difficulty  in  my 
researches  here  due  chiefly  to  the  many  diverging  dialects,  yet  I 


(lammelt  Kort  over  Jens  Munks  Vlnterhavn  I  "Nova  Dania". 

Jens  Munk's  Winter  Houses  on  Hudson's  Bay,  1619. 

find  many  traces  in  all  of  them  of  our  northern,  or  Danish 
tongue.  I  have  spent  many  years  among  the  Chippewas,  the 
Algonkins,  Onidas  and  other  tribes  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
In  these  there  are  many  words  of  good  northern  tongue  and 
when  I  came  into  Minnesota  and  Dakota  I  was  often  struck  with 
these  words  as  Mia-My-Kie-Yon-Hene-Ab3-Mit  awa  Cinci-Wecinci. 
These  words  and  a  hundred  others  I  could  name  are  as  near  to  our 
old  northern  vocabulary  as  could  be  expected  after  700  years  of 
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mixup  with  the  native  Indians.  So  also  were  the  names  of  places 
beginning  where  our  first  colonies  were  planted  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusetts,  as  Anticosti,  Seeconk,  Hop,  Hocchilaga.  and 
further  up  the  coast  Michilimacinac  and  Winnepeg,  all  of  -which 
show  good  northern  origin,  for  we  must  take  into  consideration 
that  the  olden  Danish  tongue  has  changed  very  materially  since 
the  tenth  century.  The  old  language  is  only  spoken  in  Iceland 
but  in  the  olden  time  it  was  in  use  and  could  be  understood  all 
around  the  North  sea  and  the  Baltic  where  the  Scandinavians, 
Germans,  Hollanders  and  British  used  different  dialects  of  the 
old  Anglo  Saxon  speech.  The  present  English  is  also  so  changed 
in  the  last  five  hundred  years  that  unless  carefully  studied,  we 
cannot  even  understand  the  Lord 's  prayer  as  given  in  the  earlier 
translations  of  the  Bible. 

All  the  western  American  tribes  have  traditions  or  legends 
that  they  came  from  the  east  across  the  salt  water.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  Mandans  found  on  the  upper  Missouri  and 
they  possessed  a  higher  degree  of  culture  than  any  other  tribe 
except  the  Crogo  or  Crosp,  found  in  Arcadia  and  Newfoundland 
by  the  French  people  when  they  came  over  there.  They  lived 
in  good,  well-built  houses  and  towns,  fortified  with  palisades, 
walls,  and  ditches  a'nd  they  also  cultivated  their  land  and  fenced 
and  kept  watch  over  their  grain  and  animals.  They  made  good 
clothing  to  wear  and  also  a  sort  of  pottery  that  is  made  in  Den- 
mark until  this  day.  Their  queer  tub  boats  resembled  exactly 
,in  form  those  used  in  the  province  of  Denmark  called  Angelyn 
and  around  the  North  sea  from  the  8th  to  the  12th  century,  and 
they  had  great  respect  for  old  age  and  for  their  women  and 
rulers  and  good  laws  for  cleanliness,  order,  morality  and  mar- 
riage. In  1837-8  these  people  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
smallpox  and  their  language  is  almost  extinct.  Of  the  result  of 
the  work  of  the  early  missionaries  in  Danish-America  traces  may 
still  be  found. 

In  the  country  between  Hudson's  bay,  Lake  Superior,  and 
Winnepeg,  lives  a  people  called  by  the  French  Kristeneaux.  On 
the  map  made  by  Ochagack,  an  Assinboin  chief,  in  1830  they  are 
called  Critinots  and  now  they  are  generally  called  the  Crees,  and 
these  people,  I  am  informed,  possess  many  of  the  Christian  tradi- 
tions. Among  the  Dakotas  the  suffering  on  the  cross  is  repre- 
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sented  by  the  grewsome  misery  of  the  sun  dance,  the  only  way 
to  eminence  or  greatness.  Suffering  in  self  denial,  willingly  to 
please  God.  In  the  17th  century  Kristian  Leclerk,  a  zealous  mis- 
sionary, labored  for  twelve  years  in  Arcadia  and  Nova  Scotia 
and  he  testifies  that  the  Indians  there  had  many  stories  and  tradi- 
tions from  the  Bible;  also  a  form,  of  prayer  like  unto  the  Lord's 
prayer,  though  very  queerly  translated.  They  also  use  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  their  clothing  and  planted  the  cross  at  their 
graves.  Much  of  their  misconception  of  the  Bible  may  have  been 
due  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  translation.  When  the  Bible  was 
translated  for  the  Greenlanders,  the  verse  about  the  lamb  of  God 
was  made  to  read,  "Look  at  the  little  seal  hound  of  God,"  lambs 
being  unknown  in  that  country,  and  when  the  Swedish  mission- 
aries wrote  the  Bible  for  the  Delaware  Indians  the  prayer  for 
daily  bread  was  translated,  "Give  us  this  day  our  portion  of  fish 
and  meat." 

From  the  evidences  presented  above  I  think  I  am  warranted 
in  assuming  that  the  Scandinavian  Vikings  did  visit  the  interior 
of  the  American  continent,  possibly  as  far  as  South  Dakota  long 
before  the  French  and  English  explorers  reached  this  section 
and  perhaps  prior  to  the  Columbian  period. 


The  Journal  of  Charles 
Le  Raye. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  CHARLES  LE  RAYE 


In  the  year  1801,  I  left  Canada  with  an  adventure  of  goods  to 
trade  on  the  Missouri.  I  arrived  at  the  French  settlement  on  the 
Illinois,  early  in  September,  and  concluded  to  ascend  the  Osage 
river,2  and  to  trade  with  the  Osage3  nation.  Here  I  procured  two 
additional  hands,  which  completed  my  complement  of  six 
men  besides  myself.  As  soon  as  my  perioo;ue4  was  finished,  we 
embarked.  On  the  21st  of  September,  I  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  and  as  the  waters  were  low,  we  ascended  with  ease. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  entered  the  Osage  river,  and  ascended 
seven  miles,  where  we  encamped  to  hunt,  and  procure  meat.  Noth- 
ing material  occured  until  the  23rd,  when  we  had  ascended 
within  sixty  miles  of  the  Osage  village,5  and  had  encamped  for 
the  night,  at  a  small  stream,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  After 
supper,  I  ordered  the  men,  who  were  in  a  tent  on  the  shore,  to 


1  Charles  LeRaye,  was  a  son  of  James  LeRaye,  the  Count  de  Chaumont, 
who  came   to   America   with   LaFayette   and   served   as   aide    uyo:i    the   staff 
of    the    renowned    Frenchman    during-    the    Revolutionary    war.      After    the 
war   Count  LeRaye   secured   a   large   tract   of   land   near   the    head   of   Lake 
Ontario,    in    New    York,    and    set    up    a    large    establishment    there.      I    am 
unable  to  learn  more  of  his  son  Charles  than  is  revealed  in  the  text.     This 
journal    was    presented    by    Mr.    LeRaye    to    Jervasse    Cutler,  .an    American 
officer,  who  published  it  at  Boston  in   1812  as  an  appendix  to  a  little  work 
entitled     a     "Topographical     Description     of     the     State     of     Ohio,     Indiana 
Territory   and   Lousiana."      This    work    is    now    very    rare,    indeed    the    copy 
from  which  this  journal  was  copied  was  secured  only  at  a  cost  of  $37.50 — 
D.  R. 

2  Osage   river,   the   first   large   branch   of   the   Missouri,    rises    in    eastern 
Kansas  and  enters  the  Missouri  from  the  south  just  below  Jefferson  city. 

3Osage  Indians,  called  by  themselves  the  Wasawsee,  or  excitable  peo- 
ple, belong  to  the  Siouan  linguistic  group  and  were  a  powerful  people 
living-  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Osage,  Grand  and  Neosho  rivers  in  western 
Missouri  and  eastern  Kansas.  Att  the  time  of  LeRaye's  visit  to  them  they 
numbered  about  five  thousand  people. 

4  Perioque,    intended   for   pirogue,   an    Indian   word   signifying   a   dugout 
canoe,  but  here  used  to  mean  a  decked  keelboat  for  carrying  merchandise. 
The  latter  meaning  was  attached  to  it  in  the  Missouri  river  trade. 

5  The  Osage  village  was  a  favorite  camping  place  of  the  Osages  at  the 
v  junction    of   the   Osage   and   the   Grand,    near    the    present   site    of   Warsaw, 

Benton  county,  Missouri. 
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keep  a  watch,  as  usual,  and  retired  to  the  perioque  to  sleep. 
Just  before  day,  I  was  awakened  by  the  rushing  of  a  number  of 
Indians  through  the  brush,  and  before  I  could  disengage  myself 
and  my  gun  from  the  buffalo  robe,  in  which  I  was  enwrapped, 
an  Indian,  followed  by  five  or  six  more,  rushed  into  the  boat,  and 
seizing  my  gun,  dragged  me  on  shore.  As  soon  as  they  had 
bound  me,  I  was  hurried  back  into  the  boat,  and  seven  Indians 
jumping  in,  they  pushed  the  boat  from  the  shore,  and  hurried 
flown  the  river  as  fast  as  they  could  paddle.  I  saw  a  large  num- 
ber on  the  bank  around  the  tent.  It  was  so  dark  I  could  not 
distinctly  see  my  men,  but  heard  the  voice  of  one  of  them  speak- 
ing to  the  Indians  in  the  Osage  tongue.  From  this,  I  concluded 
they  were  Osage  Indians. 

The  Indians  in  the  boat  proceeded  'with  me  down  the  river 
about  twenty  miles,  and  came  to  their  encampment,  kept  by  four 
lads,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  Here  they  unloaded  the  boat. 
I  was  anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  my  men,  and  about  noon  was 
much  relieved  by  seeing  them  brought  in  by  the  rest  of  the  party. 
The  number  of  Indians  now  were  forty-six  men,  and  four  lads. 
They  immediately  collected  their  horses,  fourteen  in  number,  and 
the  goods  were  loaded  on  them.  We  were  all  bound  \vith  buffalo 
cords  over  our  arms,  and,  traveling  up  the  branch,  until  about 
midnight,  we  encamped.  When  we  lay  down  to  sleep  we  were 
secured  between  the  two  Indians,  one  of  which  had  the  end  of  the 
cord  with  which  we  were  bound  around  his  body.  In  the  morn- 
ing, after  eating  some  dried  meat,  for  which  purpose  our  arms 
were  loosened,  we  pursued  a  course,  north  or  west,  and  leaving 
the  creek,  we  crossed  several  ridges,  covered  with  grass,  but  en- 
tirely destitute  of  timber.  About  noon  we  crossed  a  small 
stream,  a  branch  of  the  stream  we  had  ascended,  and  encamped 
on  it,  at  night.  On  the  25th  of  October,  we  traveled  through  a 
country  somewhat  broken  and  destitute  of  timber,  but  game  was 
very  plenty,  and  two  deers  were  shot.  At  night  we  encamped  by 
an  excellent  spring.  There  being  no  wood  we  kindled  a  fire 
with  dry  weeds,  and  broiled  meat  for  our  suppers. 

On  the  26th  we  set  forward  early,  and  continuing  a  west 
course,  came  to  a  stream  of  water  which  one  of  my  men,  who  had 
been  on  the  Missouri,  said  was  a  branch  of  Mine  river.6  The 

"Mine   or   LaMine   river,   a   considerable    stream    rising   in   western   Mis- 
souri and  flowing  nearly  east  enters  the  Missouri  near  Boonville. 
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country  became  more  level  with  some  small  timber  near  the  water. 
I  now  discovered  that  the  Indians  were  not  Osage,  but  a  party  of 
Sioux,  of  the  Bois  Brucil7  band.  We  encamped  on  the  branch 
and  on  rich  land.  On  the  27th,  we  continued  down  the  stream 
until  we  came  to  a  small  path  where  the  land  was  covered  with 
high  grass  and  weeds.  We  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  and  proceeded  a  west  course  to  Mine  river,  and  crossing 
the  river  we  encamped  on  the  west  side  on  rich  land  covered 
with  large  timber.  Here  we  tarried  part  of  the  day  to  hunt, 
having  no  other  provision  than  some  corn  taken  from  the  perio- 
que.  During  the  day  the  cords  were  taken  from  our  arms.  The 
guns  and  ammunition  taken  from  the  perioque  were  sufficient 
to  furnish  the  Indians,  so  that  most  of  them  were  well  armed 
and  only  a  few  of  them  made  use  of  their  bows. 

On  the  29th,  we  left  Mine  river  and  continued  a  west  course 
until  we  came  to  a  large  beaten  path,  which  was  the  Kanzas  war 
path  to  the  Missouri.8  We  continued  in  the  path  a  few  miles  and 
left  it  to  the  right.  We  encamped  on  a  small  run,  with  scarcely 
water  sufficient  to  quench  our  thirst.  Proceeding  early  on  the 
30th,  we  traveled  through  a  level,  rich  country  destitute  of  tim- 
ber. At  this  time  my  feet,  and  the  feet  of  some  of  my  men,  had 
become  so  sore  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  wralk.-  Coming  to  a 
branch  of  the  Kanzas  river  we  encamped.  As  soon  as  the  camp 
was  made  a  keg  of  rum  taken  from  the  perioque  was  broached, 
and  soon  all  the  Indians  except  the  chief,  four  warriors  and  the 
four  lads,  were  drunk.  After  a  very  noisy  night,  towards  morn- 
ing they  fell  asleep.  They  had  taken  great  care  to  secure  us 
before  they  began  to  drink.  In  the  hurry  last  evening  to  taste 
the  rum,  they  had  neglected  to  give  us  anything  to  eat.  This 
morning  (31st),  our  appetites  were,  of  course,  good,  as  we  had 
not  tasted  anything  but  water  and  a  little  spirit  since  the  preced- 
ing morning.  We  therefore  ate  an  hearty  breakfast,  and  assisted 
in  loading  the  horses.  The  Indians  after  they  awoke  were  again 


7  Bois  Brucil  Sioux.     The  Brules,  a  branch  of  the  Tetons,  formerly  resid- 
ing on   the  Niobrara.     There   are   two   bands   of  the   Brules,   known   as   the 
Upper  and  Lower  bands.     The  Upper  Brules  now  reside  at  Rosebud  Agency 
and  the   Lower   Brules  at  the  Lower  Brule  Agency   on   the   Missouri   river 
south    of    Pierre.      Their    native    name    is    Sichanques,    or    Burned    Thighs, 
whence  conies  the  name  Brule  through  the  French. 

8  This    famous    frail    ran    in    a   northeastern    direction    through    eastern 
Kansas,  terminating  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaw  or  Kansas  river. 
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for  tasting  the  spirits,  but  this  being  opposed  by  the  chief,  and 
the  horses  being  loaded,  we  proceeded.  Continuing  our  course 
down  a  branch  of  the  Kansas,  started  a  drove  of  buffalo,  consist- 
ing of  two  or  three  hundred.  The  Indians  killed  six,  and  then 
encamped  on  the  branch.  I  expected  the  rum  would  have  been 
broached,  but  their  debauch  the  night  before  seemed  to  have 
satisfied  them.  Here  they  informed  us,  that  in  two  days  we 
should  arrive  at  the  camp  where  their  women  were. 

November  1st,  we  continued  down  the  branch.  Snow  fell 
some  depth  last  night.  Proceeded  early  on  the  2nd,  and  found 
the  country  somewhat  hilly,  but  destitute  of  timber,  except  near 
the  water.  On  the  3rd,  it  rained,  and  we  continued  in  the  camp. 
Three  men  were  sent  forward  to  notify  the  band  of  our  ap- 
proach. Towards  noon  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded about  six  miles,  and  met  the  whole  band,  consisting  of 
about  two  hundred  men,  women  and  children.  As  soon  as  the 
chief  discovered  the  band,  he  set  up  the  yell,  and  was  answered 
by  the  band,  which  formed  two  lines,  opening  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  we  were  led  between  them.  Some  of  the  children 
showed  a  disposition  to  insult  us  but  were  prevented  by  the  men. 
The  whole  proceeded  to  the  encampments,  where  the  tents  were 
all  standing  in  two  rows,  facing  each  other.  Under  different  cir- 
cumstances I  should  have  been  pleased  with  the  appearance.  But 
at  this  time,  my  mind  was  occupied  with  anxiety  about  my  fate, 
and  that  of  my  companions,  expecting  to  be  tomahawked  or 
burned.  On  our  arrival  we  were  taken  to  the  centre  of  the  en- 
campment, where  the  two  chief  tents  were  situated,  and  myself 
and  companions  put  into  the  tents  belonging  to  the  chief  who  had 
taken  us.  The  goods  were  unloaded  and  distributed  among  the 
Indian's.  While  this  was  doing,  a  Frenchman  came  into  the  tent 
and  spoke  to  me,  which  much  revived  my  spirits.  As  soon  as  he 
had  learned  that  we  were  all  Frenchmen,  he  left  us;  but  soon 
returned  with  the  consoling  news  that  we  should  be  well  treated. 
The  chief  soon  after  came  in,  ordered  us  unbound,  and  that  some 
meat  should  be  given  us  to  eat.  His  squaws  were  now  bring- 
ing in  his  share  of  the  goods.  The  chief  seated  himself,  and  then 
the  other  chief  and  the  warriors  came  in,  and  after  lighting  their 
pipes,  entered  into  a  long  conversation,  in  the  Sioux  tongue,  with 
the  Frenchman.  As  soon  as  the  conversation  ended,  my  men 
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were  distributed  among  the  warriors,  and  I  was  retained  by  the 
chief  who  took  me.  The  name  of  the  Frenchman,  who  resided 
with  this  people,  was  Pardo.9  He  informed  me  no  further  injury 
was  intended  me,  or  my  men.  He  also  informed  me  that  this  was 
a  party  that  went  in  pursuit  of  some  Osage  Indians,  who,  a  short 
time  before,  had  killed  some  of  their  band,  and  that  their  meeting 
with  me  was  accidental;  but  suspecting  me  to  be  taking  goods 
and  arms  to  the  Osage  Indians,  their  enemies,  they  took  me.  In 
the  evening  the  rum  was  again  broached.  Two  kegs  of  high 
proof  spirits  had  been  taken  from  the  perioque,  which  contained 
about  twelve  gallons  each.  I  was  directed  not  to  leave  the  tent. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  I  went  out  and  found  all  still. 
At  the  farther  part  of  the  encampment,  where  the  liquor  was 
drank,  I  saw  the  horrid  effects  of  their  last  night's  debauch. 
The  wood,  weeds,  and  almost  everything,  was  covered  with 
blood.  While  I  was  viewing  the  scene,  an  Indian  came  to  me, 
and  bid  me  begone.  I  therefore  immediately  returned  to  the 
tent.  Soon  after  Mr.  Pardo  came  in  and  told  me  the  Indians  had 
been  very  drunk,  and  had  fought  with  their  knives.  Three  of 
them  were  badly  wounded,  and  one  very  dangerously.  I  was 
permitted  to  take  several  small  articles  from  the  chief's  share 
of  the  goods,  among  which  were  my  papers,  a  razor  and  a  lappo 
coat.  These  I  procured  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Pardo.  He 
informed  me  that  in  a  few  days  the  band  would  go  to  the 
Eicarus10  village,  where  more  of  the  band  were.  This  camp  in 
which  we  now  were,  was  situated  on  a  large  fork  of  the  Kanzas, 
on  the  edge  of  a  prairie.  The  tents  were  made  of  Buffalo  skins 
dressed,  and  painted  with  a  variety  of  rude  figures,  which  at  a 
distance  made  a  handsome  appearance.  Each  tent  was  set  up 
in  form  of  a  cone,  by  means  of  a  pole  about  twelve  feet;  long, 
with  the  skins  tied  around  it,  at  the  top,  and  spread  out  at  the 
bottom.  The  doors  of  the  tents  were  made  facing  each  other, 
before  which  they  made  a  fire,  and  sometimes  one  in  the  teat,  it 
was  several  days  before  the  wounded  Indians  could  be  moved, 
and  during  our  stay  the  Indians  killed  a  deer,  which  is  called 
the  long  tailed  deer.  It  was  larger  than  the  red  deer,  of  a  darker 


9  Pardo.     I  am  unable  to  find   the   name  elsewhere. 

10  Ricarus.      This   evidently    refers   to   the   Pawnees    of   the    Platte.      The 
old  writers  used  the  name  of  the  Pawnees  and  Arickaras  indiscriminately. 
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color,  and  with  a  white  belly.  Its  horns  are  short,  small  and 
somewhat  flat;  its  tail  nearly  eighteen  inches  long.  They  are 
said  to  be  plenty  in  these  plains. 

The  wounded  Indians  having  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
be  transported,  on  the  12th,  we  prepared  for  our  departure,  and 
removed  a  few  miles.  The  Indians  now  treated  me  with  a  much 
greater  degree  of  hospitality,  than,  from  their  former  conduct, 
I  had  any  reason  to  expect.  On  the  13th,  we  continued  our 
course  to  the  Kanzas  river.  This  is  a  handsome  stream,  about 
twice  as  wide  as  the  Osage,  and  flows  through  a  rich  country, 
but  mostly  destitute  of  timber,  except  on  the  water  courses, 
We  crossed  it  about  forty  miles  from  the  mouth.11  The  Kanzas 
nation  of  Indians  reside  near  its  head  waters.  On  the  14th,  con- 
tinued a  northwest  course  in  a  well  beaten  path,  and  the  country 
somewhat  hilly.  The  15th  crossed  a  small  stream  of  water  run- 
ning to  the  northwest.  The  land  hilly,  without  timber.  From  this 
time  to  the  20th,  very  little  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
country.  On  the  20th  came  to  a  branch  of  the  river  LaPlate.12 
The  land  now  became  richer  and  level  with  wood  near  the  water. 
Here  the  Indians  separated,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
directed  their  course  towards  the  Missouri,  with  whom  all  my 
nil  n  were  taken.  Mr.  Pardo,  myself,  the  chief  who  took  me,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Indians,  continued  our  course  towards  the  Ricaras 
village. 

On  the  24th,  came  to  the  river  LaPlate.  This  is  a  rapid  stream. 
not  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  width.  It  comes  from  a 
great  distance  from  towards  the  south.  The  Panis,  Ottoes,13 
Missouri14  and  \VolfK>  Indians,  live  on  the  waters  of  this  river,  and 
are  all  at  war  with  the  Sioux.  On  the  25th,  we  crossed  the  river 
with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  owing  to  the  running  of  the  ice. 


"In  ihe  vicinity  of  the   present  city   of  Lawrence. 

12  There  is  no  considerable  branch  of  the  Platte  from  the  south  in  the 
locality  indicated,  but  a  traveler  unacquainted  with -the  region  might  be 
easily  mislead.  The  stream  was  perhaps  one  that  flowed  back  into  the 
Kansas. 

Panis.  The  Pawnees,  a  tribe  of  the  Caddoan  family  residing  on  the 
Platte. 

13Ottoes.  a  tribe  of  the  Caddoan   family,  living  chiefly  in  western  Iowa. 

14  Missouris.  A  tribe  of  the  Siouan  family.  Their  chief  habitat  was 
further  down  the  Missouri,  in  the  present  state  of  Missouri. 

\\.-lf    Indians.      Those   were   a    tribe    or    band    of   the    Pawnees,    living 
on  the  Wolf,  or  Loup  fork  of  the  Platte. 
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On  the  26th,  some  of  the  squaws  made  themselves  carriages,  to 
transport  their  baggage,  by  lashing  three  or  four  bars  to  the 
-ends  of  two  slim  poles,  and  yoking  a  dog  to  the  poles.  A  dog, 
in  this  manner,  will  draw  about  seventy  pounds.  The  snow  was 
now  about  eight  inches  deep.  We  continued  our  course  on  the 
27th,  northwesterly.  Here  the  country  became  more  broken, 
ascending  into  ridges.  There  were  a  considerable  number  of  elk, 
buffalo,  cabree  or  antelope,  and  deer,  and  very  little  timber  to  be 
seen  on  these  ridges. 

Nothing  material  occurred  until  the  2nd  day  of  December, 
,when  we  came  to  the  Missouri  and  crossed  it  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  Pioux.16  We  continued  our  course  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Missouri,  often  near  it,  until  we  arrived  at  the  lodges,  on 
the  Sioux  river,17  which  was  on  the  8th.  where  we  prepared  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  It  was  found  that  several 
of  the  Indians  had  got  frozen.  They  were  very  slightly  clothed, 
having  nothing  more  than  a  buffalo  robe,  or  a  deer,  or  cabree18 
skin,  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  with  only  leggins,  their  mocca- 
sins being  worn  out.  The  weather  was  now  very  severe,  and  the 
lodges  illy  calculated  to  shelter  us  from  it.  We  covered  and 
patched  them  up,  as  well  as  we  could,  with  dry  grass  and  willow 
branches.  In  the  center  an  opening  was  made,  ten  feet  in 
length,  and  eighteen  inches  in  width,  for  the  purposes  of  letting 
out  the  smoke,  and  letting  in  the  light.  The  doors  were  made 
close  with  buffalo  skins.  During  the  night,  the  horses  are  shelt- 
ered under  the  same  cover  with  the  people,  being  only  separated 
by  a  pole.  They  are  fed  in  the  night  on  willow  and  button  wood 
branches,  and  in  the  day  time  are  turned  out  to  graze  on  whatever 
they  can  find  to  eat. 

These  Indians  are  the  dirtiest  creatures  on  earth.  They  bring 
their  water  for  themselves  and  their  horses,  in  the  paunches  of 
the  deer  and  the  cabree,  which  are  never  cleansed  more  than 


16  Little  Pioux,  undoubtedly  a  typographical  error,  the  Little  Sioux 
being  meant.  This  stream  arising  in  the  Spirit  Lakes  of  Iowa,  was  known 
to  the  Sioux  as  Inyan  Yankey,  "the  "woven  stone."  It  enters  the  Mis- 
souri from  the  northeast,  midway  between  Sioux  City  and  Council  Bluffs. 

"17This  camp  on  the  Sioux  river  was  perhaps  near  the  mouth  of  that 
stream.  Evidently  it  was  not  far  from  the  Missouri  as  they  were  soon 
upon  the  latter  river  when  they  started  off  on  the  spring  hunt. 

18  Cabree,  a  French  Canadian  corruption  of  Cabrit,  the  pronghorn 
antelope. 
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what  is  done  by  constant  use.  Their  meat  is  cooked  in  the  most 
filthy  manner.  When  they  boil  it,  they  continue  the  boiling  until 
it  can  be  eaten  with  a  spoon,  throwing  in  a  handful  of  corn,  if 
they  have  it,  with  a  small  quantity  of  bear's  oil;  but  make  use  of 
no  seasoning  of  any  kind;  When  it  is  ready  to  eat,  the  whole 
company,  with  ten  or  fifteen  dogs,  gather  around  it  and  each  one 
strives  to  get  his  share.  They  have  no  set  times  for  their  meals, 
but  it  seems  to  depend  on  the  calls  of  hunger,  and  a  disposition 
to  prepare  the  food. 

An  animal  is  found  in  these  plains,  called  le  prairie  chein, 
or  prairie  dog.  It  is  smaller  than  the  grey  fox,  and  formed  much 
like  the  dog.  Its  ears  are  pointed  and  stand  erect,  and  the  whole 
head  very  much  resembles  the  dog.  Its  tail  is  long,  slim,  and  of 
a  dun  color.  It  digs  holes  and  burrows  in  a  light  loamy  soil,  and 
in  the  same  holes,  a  small  speckled  snake  takes  shelter,  which  the 
Indians  call  the  dog's  guard.  The  Indians  have  many  supersti- 
tious notions  respecting  these  dpgs.  The  Ay-00-Wars,  or  Xez 
Perce  nation  have  a  tradition  that  the  human  race  sprang  from 
this  dog  and  the  beaver.  All  other  nations  hold  them  in  great 
veneration.  A  kind  of  deer  were  frequently  killed  here,  called 
mule  deer.  It  is  smaller  and  of  a  darker  color  than  the  red  deer, 
having  large,  branched  horns.  The  ears  are  very  large ;  the  tail 
about  five  inches  long,  with  short  dark  hair,  and  at  the  end  a 
tuft,  composed  of  long,  black  hair.  A  speciq,s  of  the  badger,  called 
Prarow,  inhabits  these  plains.  Its  head  much  resembles  the  dog; 
legs  short  and  very  thick  in  proportion  to  its  body,  armed  with 
long  sharp  claws,  well  adapted  to  digging.  The  size  of  the  body 
somewhat  exceeds  the  ground  hog;  hair  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
and  tail  bushy,  resembling  that  of  the  ground  hog.  It  burrows 
and  lodges  in  the  ground. 

In  the  latter  part  of  winter  we  were  very  much  distressed 
for  food.  Hunting  became  bad,  and  game  scarce.  We  had  often 
nothing  more  than  one  poor  dog  boiled,  to  feed  twenty  for  a  day, 
and  sometimes  for  a  much  longer  space  of  time.  The  Indians  are 
fond  of  dog's  flesh,  and  at  their  feasts  use  no  other  kind  of  meat. 
During  the  winter  a  few  fish  were  taken  from  the  river.  These 
were  principally  the  cat  fish. 

To  my  great  satisfaction,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1802,  we  left 
this  camp  of  filth  and  misery,  where  we  had  remained  from  the 
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8th  of  December,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Ricaras,  or  Rus,19 
as  the  traders  call  them.  Some  of  the  Indians  had  prepared 
themselves  sleighs  to  ride  in  which  were  made  in  the  following 
manner:  A  slender  frame  was  made  of  small  sticks,  woven 
together,  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  the  sides  about  eight 
inches  high.  Over  this  frame,  deer  or  cabree  skins  were  drawn 
tight,  and  came  over  the  upper  part,  forward,  about  eighteen 
inches.  It  was  then  placed  on  two  runners,  made  of  bent  poles, 
to  the  end  of  which  was  fastened  two  slim  poles  for  shafts.  The 
whole  was  secured  together  by  buffalo  cords.  Two  dogs  were 
then  yoked  to  the  shafts,  one  before  the  other,  and  the  rider 
places  himself  in  the  sleigh  with  his  feet  under  .the  covered  part. 
He  then  guides  the  foremost  dog  by  a  line  fastened  around  his 
neck,  and  in  this  manner  the  dogs  will  draw  him  with  great  ease. 
We  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  near  the  salt  springs20 
on  the  23rd,  and  being  unable  to  cross  the  river  on  account  of  the 
ice,  which  began  to  break  up,  we  continued  up  the  river  to  where 
the  ice  remained  firm,  and  well  secured  by  a  sand  bar  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  Here  we  crossed,  and  proceeded  up  the 
White  river,  about  twenty  miles,  where  we  arrived  on  the  27th, 
and  encamped.  On  the  29th,  we  removed  up  the  White  river, 
sixteen  miles,  to  hunt.  The  snow  noAV  began  to  disappear,  and 
the  plains  were  covered  with  game.  Here  no  timber  was  to  be 
seen  except  on  the  water  courses,  where  a  few  willows,  elm.  and 
buttonwood  grew,  but  the  appearance  of  the  soil  was  rich.  A 
small  party  of  Rus  joined  us  at  this  camp,  and  on  the  6th  of 
April,  we  crossed  White  river,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  wide,  and  continued  our  journey  towards  the  Rus 
village.  On  the  9th,  we  encamped  on  Tyler's21  creek;  and  on  the 


19  Rus;    Rees,    the    popular    name    for    the    Arickara.      These    were    the 
primitive    inhabitants    of    South    Dakota    and    were    closely    related    to    the 
Pawnees  of  the  Platte. 

20  Salt   Springs.      I   am   unable   to    locate    these   springs,   which    certainly 
are    unknown    to    modern    settlers.      The    point    indicated    must    have    been 
somewhere  between  Springfield  and  Greenwood,  as  they  made  the  distance 
between  the  Sioux  and  the  White  rivers  in   eight  days,  about   two  hundred 
ten  miles,   and   they  reached   the  Salt  Springs   on   the    fourth    t'ay.    it   would 
argue  that  they  were  about   100  miles   from   the   starting  point.      We   learn 
further  on  that  they  returned  here  to  make  salt  in  the  spring  of  1805.     Dr. 
John   P.   Williamson,    who    has   resided   at   Greenwood    for   more    than    forty 
years,   has    not   heard   of   these    springs,    nor   do    the   Yankton    Indians    have 
knowledge  of  them  . 

21  Tyler's  Creek,  this  is  Medicine  Creek  in   Lyman  county.     See  Lewis  & 
Clark's  journal   for  Friday,   September   21,   1804. 
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12th,  we  arrived  opposite  Tuton  river.22  Here  we  left  the  Mis- 
souri and  proceeded  a  west  course  to  the  river  Chein  or  Dog 
river.23  On  this  route  we  traveled  through  a  broken  country, 
destitute  of  wood,  and  badly  watered.  We  arrived  at  the  Chein 
river  on  the  14th,  and  immediately  crossed  it  in  buffalo  canoes. 
The  river  is  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  and  as  the  Indians  informed 
me,  flows  through  a  plain,  level  country,  for  several  hundreds  of 
miles,  mostly  destitute  of  timber.  On  the  head  waters  reside 
several  tribes  of  Indians,  with  which  the  Sioux  are  at  war.  The 
most  powerful  of  these  tribes  are  the  Chein,  or  Dog  Indians. 
There  are  also  the  Gens-di-rach,  or  Kananawesh,24  the  Kites,25 
and  Dotame,26  besides  bands  of  the  Mahas,27  Poncars,28  and 
Kataka.29  We  met  with  a  camp  of  the  Rus  Indians,  who  were 
hunting,  and  continued  here  until  the  18th,  when  they  joined  us, 
and  we  proceeded  to  the  villages  about  sixty  miles,  traveling 
through  a  country  destitute  of  timber,  and  interspersed  with 
large  hills.  On  the  22nd,  arrived  at  the  lower  village  and  joined 
several  camps  of  Sioux  and  Dog  Indians.  The  Ricaras,  or  Rus, 
have  three  villages,30  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri, 


"Tuton,  typographical  error.  Teton  river  entering  the  Missouri  at 
Fort  Pierre  is  meant. 

28Chien,  meaning  the  Cheyenne.  The  French  mistakenly,  through  simi- 
larity of  sound,  translated  the  word  "chien"  or  dog.  The  word  in  reality 
is  of  Siouan  origin,  Sha-i-ena,  meaning  a  peop'le  who  speak  a  different 
language  and  therefore  enemies. 

24  Gens   di   rach.      Later   on    it   will   be   observed   he   speaks   of   this   band 
as  "Gens  de  vatch"  and  "Gens  de  valch."     Gens  de  Vache  is  no  doubt  meant, 
which  would  signify  the  Cow  People,  or  people  of  the  cattle  or  buffalo.     I 
am   unable  to   identify  them  with  any  modern   band. 

25  Kites.      The    Crow    Indians.      The    French    generally    interpreted    the 
word    Kite    instead    of    Crow.      These    powerful    people    were    of    Algonkin 
derivation   and    occupied   the   region   north    of   the   Black   Hills. 

28  A  small  band,  allied  with  the  Kiowa,  who  resided  in  the  Black  Hills 
at  that  period.  Lewis  and  Clark  place  them  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Belle  Fourche  . 

27  Mahas,  Omahas,  a  Siouan  people,  formerly  residing  on  the  Sioux  river 
at  Sioux   Falls,   but  driven    into   Nebraska   by    the   Sioux   early   in    the    18th 
century. 

28  Poncars,    the    Poncas,   a   small    Siouan    tribe    residing    in    northeastern 
Nebraska. 

»  Kataka,  Cataka,  a  small  band  of  Kiowa-Apaches,  west  of  the  Black 
Hills. 

80  These  villages  must  have  been  located  in  the  "Little  Bend"  of  the 
Missouri,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cheyenne.  It  will  be  observed  that  Raye's 
party  left  the  Missouri  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teton  (Fort  Pierre),  and  went 
west  to  the  Cheyenne,  perhaps  at  about  Leslie,  where  they  crossed  the 
stream.  They  left  Fort  Pierre  on  the  12th  and  reached  the  Cheyenne  on 
the  14th  of  April,  where  they  remained  until  the  18th  and"  then  returned 
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in  the  great  bend  of  the  river.  The  lower  village  is  on  a  large 
bottom,  covered  with  cotton  wood,  and  contains  about  fifty  huts. 
These  huts  were  built  in  a  different  manner,  and  were  more 
comfortable  habitations,  than  any  Indian  huts  I  had  before  seen. 
To  build  their  huts,  they  cut  four  forked  posts,  which  are  set  up 
fifteen  feet  high.  Two  of  these  posts  stand  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  two  stand  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet  from  the  other 
twro  posts,  and  ten  feet  from  each  other,  on  which  two  ridge  poles 
are  placed.  Around  these  posts  they  erect  sixteen  forked  posts 
more,  six  feet  high,  which  are  so  placed  as  to  form  a  circular 
figure,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  front  side  two  more 
posts,  six  feet  long,  are  set  up  ten  feet  from  the  building,  and 
four  feet  apart.  Short  poles  are  then  laid  around  on 
these  sixteen  forks,  and  on  the  forks  of  the  twTo  posts  which  pro- 
ject in  front,  to  connect  them  with  the  building.  Stakois  are  then 
placed  in  a  reclining  position,  so  as  to  lean  against  the  poles 
which  are  placed  on  the  six-foot  posts,  and  stand  eight  or  nine 
inches  apart.  At  the  upper  end  of  these  stakes,  poles  are  fastened, 
so  that  the  other  end  rests  upon  the  ridge  poles.  "When  the  frame 
is  thus  completed  the  whole  is  covered  with  willow  and  cotton- 
wood  branches,  except  an  opening  between  the  ridge  poles,  for 
the  smoke  to  pass,  and  the  space  in  the  front  of  the  projection, 
which  is  left  for  a  door  wray.  Over  the  branches  is  laid  a  covering 
of  long  grass,  and  over  the  grass,  a  coat  of  clay  mortar. 

These  huts  are  placed  with  great  regularity,  in  two  straight 
rows.  The  doors  in  each  row  front  those  in  the  opposite  row, 
so  that  the  huts  stand  facing  each  other,  with  a  space  of  twelve 
feet  between  the  doors.  The  town  is  picketed  with  pickets, 
twelve  feet  high,  and  set  very  close,  to  prevent  firing  between 
them.  There  is  one  gateway,  which  is  shut  at  night. 

These  people  are  much  more  cleanly  in  their  persons,  dress, 

to  the  Missouri  arriving  at  the  Ree  villages  on  the  22nd.  The  distance 
to  the  well  known  Ree  villages  above  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  river  was 
too  great  to  have  been  made  between  the  18th  and  22nd.  There  are  old 
village  sites  at  the  Little  Bend,  but  they  were  not  occupied  two  years 
later,  when  Lewis  and  Clark  visited  them  in  1804.  In  their  journal  for 
October  I,  1804,  they  speak  of  a  point  two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Cheyenne:  "The  Ricaras  once  had  a  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  river; 
there  are,  however,  no  remains  of  it  now  except  a  circular  wall,  three  or 
four  feet  in  height  which  encompassed  the  town."  These  testimonies, 
perhaps,  fix  the  date  of  the  Arickaree  departure  from  the  central  part  of 
South  Dakota  as  between  April,  1802,  and  October,  1804. 
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and  food,  than  the  Sioux.  They  are  also  of  a  lighter  complexion, 
which  is  of  a  bright  copper  color,  with  aquiline  noses  and  black 
lively  eyes.  The  women  have  high  cheek  bones,  oval  faces,  and 
regular  features.  Both  men  and  women  are  of  a  social  sprightly 
make.  The  men  are  tall  and  well  formed,  and  the  women, 
though  smaller,  are  equally  well  shaped,  and  rather  handsome, 
than  otherwise.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  shift  made  of  dressed 
deer  skins,  and  reaches  from  the  chin  below  the  knee,  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg  with  short  sleeves.  It  is  secured  around  the 
waist  by  a  belt  of  wampum.  They  wear  moccasins  and  leggins, 
and  in  the  winter  a  buffalo  robe,  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  The 
men  wear  a  wide  strip  of  leather,  about  three  feet  long,  which 
they  draw  between  their  legs,  and  fasten  it  around  the  middle 
by  a  belt.  They  have  long  leggins  and  moccasins,  and  a  buffalo 
robe  over  their  shoulders. 

These  Indians  raise  corn,  beans,  melons,  pumpkins  and  tobacco. 
Their  tobacco  differs  from  that  which  is  raised  by  white  people. 
It  has  a  smaller  stalk,  that  grows  about  eighteen  inches  high, 
with  long  narrow  leaves,  and  is  only  used  for  smoking.  The 
Indians  nevefc*  chew,  nor  snuff  tobacco.  They  carry  on,  at  these 
villages,  a  considerable  commerce  with  these  productions ;  having 
much  more  than  they  want  for  their  own  consumption.  It  is  a 
barter  trade  with  neighboring  nations,  who  never  cultivate  the 
ground,  for  such  articles  of  European  goods,  as  they  have  pro- 
cured at  the  British  establishments,  at  the  falls  of  Saint  Anthony, 
or  from  traders ;  and  also  for  horses,  mules,  dried  meat,  and 
other  articles.  Their  principal  customers  are  the  Sioux,  the 
Chein  Indians,  AVatapahatoes,  Gens-dis-vatch,  Kites,  and  Dotame, 
the  most  of  whom,  except  the  Sioux,  reside  on  the  river  Chein, 
This  nation  was  once  very  numerous,  and  consisted  of  ten  tribes 
of  the  Panis,  who  reside  on  the  river  LaPlate,  and  whose  tongue 
they  speak  in  somewhat  different  accent.  They  have  now  not 
much  over  five  hundred  warriors,  having  been  reduced  from 
five  thousand  warriors,  to  their  present  number,  in  less  than 
thirty  years,  by  the  smallpox  and  attacks  of  their  enemies,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Sioux,  who  have  got  them  so  far  under  sub- 
jection, that  they  dare  not  offend  them,  and  are  frequently 
robbed,  plundered,  and  even  murdered,  without  daring  to  resent 
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it.    This  information  was  given  me  by  an  old  chief  of  the  lower 
villages. 

Above  the  Sioux  river,  and  between  that  and  the  river 
Saeque,31  is  a  small  hill,  destitute  of  timber,  which  the  natives 
say  is  inhabited  by  spirits,  in  shape  of  human  beings,  of  a  very 
diminutive  size,  not  being,  according  to  their  description,  more 
than  six  or  eight  inches  high.  Respecting  these  bodily  spirits 
they  have  a  number  of  ridiculous  fancies.  An  old  chief  told 
me,  with  great  gravity,  that  the  occasion  of  their  coming  and 
living  on  this  hill,  was,  because  the  Indians,  a  great  many 
winters  ago,  were  so  wicked  and  foolish,  as  to  strive  to  kill  all 
the  animals  made  for  their  use.  The  Great  Spirit  saw  them  from 
above,  and  was  so  angry  with  them  that  he  sent  these  little  beings, 
which  the  Indians  call  Wakons,  to  drive  all  the  animals  out  of 
the  country,  which  they  did,  and  many  of  the  Indians  starved  for 
want  of  food.  But  after  much  entreaty  and  many  sacrifices,  the 
anger  of  the  Great  Spirit  was  appeased,  and  he  permitted  the 
animals  to  return;  but  directed  the  Wakons  to  reside  on  this 
hill,  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  Indians,  and  should  they  again 
be  so  wicked,  they  are  to  drive  all  the  animals  off,  never  to  re- 
turn. This  impression  has  had  an  excellent  effect  on  the  natives, 
as  it  prevents  causeless  waste  of  what  is  so  necessary  for  their 
subsistance.  They  pretend  often  to  see  these  little  beings  on, 
and  about  the  hill,  as  they  are  passing,  but  no  consideration 
would  induce  an  Indian  to  set  his  foot  on  this  holy  ground. 

The  lower  village,  on  the  20th  of  May,  held  their  great  feast. 
Two  days'  previous  notice  was  given  by  their  principal  chiefs. 
There  being  a  number  of  camps  of  different  tribes,  they  were  all 
invited  to  join,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  festival,  were  dressed 
out  in  their  best  attire,  and  made  no  indifferent  appearance. 
Their  faces  were  daubed  with  a  variety  of  paints.  Their  ears, 
noses  and  hair,  were  full  of  silver  rings,  and  of  silver  and  glass 
trinkets;  with  silver  breast  plates;  and  a  multitude  of  beads, 
hanging  around  their  necks.  Their  hair  was  also  filled  with  the 
feathers  of  the  eagle,  and  other  large  birds.  Bandages  full  of 
brooches  were  tied  around  their  foreheads.  Their  clothes  neatly 


"Sacque,  this  is  the  Vermillion  river,  entering  the  Missouri  below  the 
city  of  Vermillion,  South  Dakota.  See  Lewis  and  Clark's  report  of  their 
visit  to  Spirit  Mound  on  August  25th,  1804. 
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worked  with  porcupine  quills  and  beads,  and  large  wampum  belts 
around  the  middle.  The  moccasins  and  leggins  strung  with 
bits  of  brass  and  beads,  worked  full  of  porcupine  quills  and 
horse  hair  dyed  red.  In  this  finical,  gaudy  dress,  they  all  as- 
sembled in  a  place  prepared  for  the  purpose,  near  the  village  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  day.  The  men  only  partake  of  the  feast,  but 
the  women  are  distant  spectators;  for  they  are  never  suffered 
to  eat  with  the  men,  neither  at  feasts,  nor  in  their  own  families 
when  strangers  are  present.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent 
them  from  decorating  themselves  for  the  occasion.  After  all  had 
assembled  the  head  chief  of  the  village  addressed  the  company 
in  an  impressive  speech,  in  which  he  informed  thfm,  that  it  had 
been  a  practice,  time  immemorial,  to  celebrate  the  return  of  the 
spring,  by  a  feast  to  the  Great  Spirit.  He  recommended  to  them 
peaceable  and  friendly  behavior,  and  told  them,  that  as  the 
Great  Spirit  had  given  them  an  unclouded  sky,  he  was  well 
pleased  with  their  intention,  and  that  each  one  should  be  careful 
not  to  offend  him  by  improper  conduct.  After  the  address,  the 
company  were  seated,  and  the  head  chief  opened  his  medicine 
bag,  from  which  he  drew  the  sacred  stem  or  pipe.  This  he 
placed  on  the  forked  sticks  set  in  the  ground  before  him  for  the 
purpose.  Fire  was  then  brought,  and  he  lighted  the  pipe,  and 
blowed  the  smoke  to  the  east,  south,  west  and  north;  after 
which  he  handed  the  pipe  to  the  chief  next  to  him,  on  the  right, 
who  smoked  two  or  three  whiffs  and  passed  it  to  the  next,  and  so 
on,  until  it  had  gone  around  the  company.32 

The  provisions  were  now  brought  forward,  composed  entirely 
of  dog's  flesh,  and  placed  before  the  great  chief,  and  each  one 
sent  his  dish  to  him,  in  turn;  for  before  they  came,  every  one 
took  care  to  provide  a  dish  for  himself.  Some  of  the  youth  at- 
tended as  waiters  to  the  company.  The  greatest  order  and 
regularity  was  observed  during  the  feast.  Each  one  considered 
himself  obliged  to  eat  all  that  was  sent  him,  but  at  such  feasts  it 
is  seldom  more  than  they  can  devour  in  a  few  minutes.  As  soon 
as  the  feast  was  ended,  fire  was  brought,  and  the  whole  com- 

82  This  great  religious  festival  was  held  annually  <vhen  the  first 
thunder  was  heard  in  the  spring.  It  was  the  time  of  testing  the  seed 
corn  to  discover  if  it  would  germinate.  The  Rees  followed  almost  the 
identical  method  of  germination  test  pursued  by  modern  scientific  agricul- 
turists. 
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menced  smoking,  which  was  continued  for  about  an  hour.  The 
smoking  then  ceased  and  the  dance  commenced.  Their  music 
consisted  of  beating  on  buffalo  skins,  shaking  dried  prarow  and 
marten  skins,  tied  up,  in  a  form  to  contain  small  stones,  and 
beating  on  a  kind  of  drum,  made  by  stretching  a  skin,  dressed 
like  parchment,  over  the  end  of  a  hollow  log  about  four  feet 
long,  which  is  joined  with  the  singing  of  the  company.  Their 
songs  are  a  rehearsal  of  the  exploits  of  themselves  and  their  an- 
cestors, and  is  accompanied  with  a  variety  of  antic  gestures.  In 
all  their  movement  they  keep  exact  time ;  dance  in  a  circle  around 
a  fire,  never  taking  hold  of  hands,  nor  touching  one  another,  un- 
less by  accident.  The  dance  continued  until  near  morning. 
When  the  dance  was  closed,  all  retired  to  their  respective  quar- 
ters, perfectly  quiet  and  peaceable.  Although  the  company  con- 
sisted of  not  less  than  a  thousand  people,  of  different  nations, 
and  some  of  who  were  mortal  enemies  to  others,  there  was  not  the 
least  confusion  heard  during  the  day  or  night. 

The  Indians  are  extravagantly  fond  of  gambling  and  spend 
most  of  their  leisure  hours  in  it.  The  game  they  appear  most 
attached  to  is  played  with  eight  bones  of  the  size  of  a  man's 
finger,  of  an  oval  form,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  with  four 
square  sides,  two  of  which  are  colored  black  and  red.  They  are 
placed  on  wooden  trenchers,  or  oval  platters.  From  this  dish 
the  bones  are  tossed  into  the  air  and  then  caught  in  the  dish. 
The^T  win  or  lose  according  to  the  number  of  a  certain  color, 
previously  agreed  upon,  being  uppermost,  until  the  game  is  fin- 
ished, which  is  always  forty-five.  Two  "bands  or  parties  will  play 
at  this  game,  the  loser  rising  and  letting  one  of  his  party  take  his 
place,  until  the  whole  band  has  had  a  part  in  the  game.  They 
often  play  for  all  the  property  they  possess,  and  after  losing  that 
set  up  their  wives  and  children,  for  they  are  considered  the  men's 
property  as  much  as  their  arms  or  anything  they  possess.  An- 
other game  is  played  by  means  of  small  sticks,  five  inches  long,  of 
the  size  of  a  goose  quill,  neatly  polished  and  marked  with  red  and 
black  lines.  Forty  of  these  sticks  are  divided  between  the  two 
persons  who  play.  One  wraps  up  a  part  of  his  sticks  in  the  grass, 
the  other  matches  a  part  of  his  to  them.  If  they  agree  in  number 
or  color  of  the  lines  the  one  that  matches  wins  five  or  otherwise 
loses  the  same  number.  The  game  is  always  forty. 
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On  the  18th  of  May  several  parties  of  Indians  arrived  from 
the  river  Chein  for  the  purpose  of  trading,  consisting  of  Dog 
Indians,  Gens-dis-valch,33  Kaewas34  and  Kales.35  A  trader  like- 
wise came  in  from  the  Assiniboine  river.  They  all  assembled  at 
the  village,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Warriuna  river,38  and  our  camp 
moved  up  to  the  same  village.  The  trader  soon  procured  what 
furs  of  any  value  they  had  to  dispose  of  and  departed.  Mr.  Pardo, 
having  procured  a  supply  of  ammunition,  proposed  to  ascend  the 
Missouri  on  a  hunting  exepedition  with  a  party  of  the  Gros 
Ventres,37  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  marriage.  His  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  this  nation.  He  applied  to  the 
chief  of  our  camp  to  whom  I  belonged,  whose  name  .is  Man-di- 
tongue-go,38  for  liberty  for  me  to  accompany  him.  The  chief 
consented  that  I  should  go  with  him  on  condition  that  I  should 
give  him  part  of  the  skins  I  procured,  and  lent  me  an  old  musket. 
There  were  three  of  the  Sioux,  one  of  whom  was  his  relation,  who 
agreed  to  go  with  us. 

We  started  on  the  27th  of  May,  crossed  the  Missouri  and 
arrived  the  same  evening  at  the  upper  village.  This  village  is 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  Missouri  and  is  fortified  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lower  village,  containing  about  sixty  huts.  Our 
party  consisted  of  twenty-seven  men.  six  women  and  four  chil- 
dren, none  of  the  Gros  Ventres  having  their  families  with  them. 
The  next  morning  we  proceeded,  and  soon  left  the  Missouri, 
traveling  a  northwest  course  in  a  well  beaten  path.  The  land  on 
rjidi  side  of  us  ascended  into  high  ridges.  On  the  northern  side 
of  them  was  considerable  timber,  mostly  cedar,  and  the  land  poor. 
The  path  continued  up  the  valley,  but  often  passing  over  low 
ridges.  On  the  29th  we  struck  a  branch  of  the  stream  called  by 


83  Gens  dus  Valch.     See  note  24  supra. 

84  Kaewas,   meaning  Kiowas. 

85  Kales,    meaning   Crows. 

MWarriuna,  Warreconne,  now  Beaver  Creek,  Emmons  county,  North 
Dakota. 

87Gross  Ventres,  meaning  French  Gros  Ventres,  (Gro  vons)  Big  Bellies. 
The  colloquial  name  for  the  Minnetarees. 

88  Man-di-tongue-go.  Dr.  John  P.  Williamson,  the  highest  authority 
upon  the  Dakota  lan'guage  interprets  this  name  to  be  Mde  tanka,  meaning 
Big  Lake.  Dr.  Williamson  says:  "I  think  the  word  means  Big  Lake,  and 
as  we  write  the  language  now  would  be  Mde-tan-ka.  Mde  is  'lake'  and 
tanka  'big.'  It  is  natural  to  put  a  short  vowel  between  the"  m  and  d  and 
the  effort  to  get  in  the  nasal  'n*  would  lead  one  to  add  the  'que.'  " 
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the  traders  Ball  river.39  We  followed  this  branch  to  its  mouth. 
Here  we  crossed  Ball  river:  We  found  some  pleasant  intervals 
on  this  river,  but  most  of  the  land  is  poor,  dry  ridges,  with  very 
little  timber.  Our  company  soon  took  a  course  more  northwardly, 
until  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chuss-chu  river.40  Here  we 
came  again  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  met  a  party  of 
Mandans  hunting  buffalo.  The  principal  game  found  here  is 
the  buffalo,  cabree,  or  antelope,  black-tailed  deer  and  elk.  We 
now  frequently  passed  camps  of  Mandans,  and  on  the  5th  of 
June  arrived  at  the  lower  Mandan  village.  This  village,  which  is 
above  the  great  bend  of  the  Missouri,  is  situated  on  a  pleasant 
interval,  covered  with  cottonwood  and  cedar ;  is  built  and  fortified 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Rus. 

Here  a  sight,  new  to  me,  and  exceedingly  disagreeable,  arrested 
my  attention  as  soon  as  I  came  in  view  of  the  village.  This  was 
their  manner  of  depositing  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Immediately 
after  my  arrival  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  funeral 
ceremonies  practiced  by  these  people,  which  was  in  the  following 
manner :  A  dead  body  was  brought  out  of  a  hut  and  laid  on  the 
ground  before  it,  dressed  in  its  best  apparel  and  wrapped  in  a 
buffalo  robe.  The  relations  and  principal  part  of  the  people  in 
the  village  assembled  around  it.  A  fire  was  then  made  and  the 
sacred  stem,  or  pipe,  was  brought  and  lighted.  The  deceased 
naving  been  a  warrior,  an  eulogy  of  considerable  length  was  pro- 
nounced by  his  brother,  in  which  he  impressed  on  their  minds  the 
great  importance  which  the  deceased  man  had  been  to  their 
nation;  rehearsed  his  war  exploits  and  concluded  by  urging  all 
to  follow  his  example  and  to  become  of  equal  usefulness  to  their 
tribe.  Then  they  would  be  sure  of  following  and  becoming  com- 
panions of  him  and  all  the  other  great  warriors  which  had  died 
before  in  the  world  of  spirits.  After  this  address  was  closed 
provisions  were  brought  out,  consisting  of  boiled  dog  flesh,  of 
which  the  company  just  tasted,  and  then  a  bowLfull  of  it  was 
presented  to  the  dead  man.  He  was  then  taken  up  by  four  men 
and  carried  outside  of  the  village,  just  into  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
and  placed  on  a  stage  which  had  been  previously  erected,  about 
ten  feet  high.  The  bowl  of  food  was  brought  and  set  by  his  head 

89  Ball,  river,  meaning  Cannon  Ball  river,  North  Dakota. 
*o  Chuss-chu    river,    meaning   Chante    the    Sioux    for    Heart   river,    North 
Dakota. 
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and  his  arms  and  accoutrements  laid  by  his  side.  In  this  manner 
their  dead  are  deposited  and  are  never  buried.  The  wife  and 
relations  of  the  deceased  made  the  most  violent  and  dreadful 
howlings,  tearing  their  hair  and  appearing  to  be  in  the  deepest 
anguish  under  the  loss  they  had  sustained. 

The  Mandans  and  Gros  Ventres  are  of  the  lightest  complexion 
and  largest  Indians  on  the  Missouri.  Their  hair  inclines  to  a 
chestnut  color  and  in  some  instances  has  a  slight  curl ;  it  is  never 
so  lank  and  coarse  as  most  other  Indians.  Their  eyes  are  full  and 
lively,  their  cheek  bones  rather  high  and  their  countenances  open 
and  agreeable.  The  Gros  Ventres  have  more  of  a  fierce,  savage 
look  than  the  Mandans,  who  are  courteous  and  sociable  in  their 
behavior.  They  are  neat  in  their  dress,  which  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Rus,  excepting  that  they  decorate  it  with  white  rabbit  and 
white  ermine  skins.  Many  of  their  lodges,  or  huts,  are  decorated 
in  a  beautiful  manner,  having  the  inside  lined  with  the  richest 
furs,  such  as  the  lynx,  beaver,  otter,  white  rabbit,  marten,  fox, 
mountain  cat  and  white  ermine,  sewed  together  like  patch  work, 
which  gives  them  a  rich  and  beautiful  appearance.  The  lodge 
of  the  head  chief  was  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  elegantly  lined  with 
furs,  and  the  seats,  which  are  also  used  as  beds,  were  covered 
with  the  grizzly  bear  and  buffalo  skins.  These  people  keep  their 
lodges  and  buildings  in  a  state  of  great  neatness.  They  cultivate 
the  same  kind  of  produce  with  the  Rus  and  carry  on  a  trade 
with  the  roving  Indians,  who  occasionally  visit  them.  The 
Mandans  and  Gros  Ventres  live  in  great  friendship,  although  they 
speak  different  languages,  and  it  is  necessary  they  should,  for 
their  villages  are  not  more  than  six  miles  apart.  The  Mandans 
speak  the  same  tongue  of  the  Osage,  but  have  a  different  accent 
and  dialect.  They  were  once  a  numerous,  warlike  people,  but 
have  been  reduced  by  the  smallpox  and  by  their  enemies,  the 
Sioux,  to  less  than  four  hundred  warriors. 

On  the  13tn  we  left  the  Mandans  and  arrived  at  the  Gros  Ventrea 
village,  which  is  on  the  lower  side  of  Batteau41  river,  and  is  called 
the  Meniture  village.  Another  village,  called  Meni-tar-u-miti-ha- 
tah,  is  situated  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Batteau  river.  These 
villages  are  larger  than  the  Mandans,  built  in  the  same  manner 


"Batteau,    later    he    calls    it    Catteau    river.      It    is    the -Knife    river    of 
North    Dakota. 
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and  containing  about  six  hundred  warriors  and  about  twenty-five 
hundred  inhabitants.  They  were  formerly  more  numerous,  but 
the  smallpox  has  made  its  ravages  among  them.  These  people 
deposit  their  dead  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Mandans,  but  at  a 
greater  distance  from  their  villages.  Soon  after  our  arrival  a 
young  chief,  who  accompanied  us,  found  a  young  woman,  with 
whom  he  contracted  matrimony,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
witness  their  marriage  ceremonies.  Proclamation  was  made  by 
one  of  the  relations  that  on  the  next  day,  in  the  morning,  the 
marriage  would  be  celebrated.  The  next  morning  the  bride  was 
dressed  in  all  her  finery  and  the  groom  in  his  richest  attire.  The 
company  assembled  at  her  father's  lodge,  where  the  chief  of  the 
village  attended.  He  informed  the  company  that  the  young  man, 
calling  him  by  name,  intended  to  take  the  girl,  calling  her  by 
name,  to  be  his  wife.  He  then  asked  each  of  them  if  that  were 
their  intention,  which  each  of  them  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
The  chief  then  handed  them  a  small  rod,  which  was  broken  be- 
tween them.  The  groom  then  broke  his  part  into  a  number  of 
small  pieces  and  handed  them  to  the  men  who  stood  near  to  him. 
The  bride  did  the  same  with  her  part  of  the  rod,  which  con- 
summated the  marriage.  Fire  was  then  brought,  and  the  sacred 
pipe  was  lighted.  After  all  the  men  had  smoked  in  it  the  danoo 
commenced,  which  was  continued  for  several  hours.  As  soon  as 
it  was  finished  the  groom  took  his  bride  to  his  lodge  to  live  with 
him. 

These  people  entertain  ideas  of  chastity  very  different  from. 
any  civilized  nation.  If  a  stranger  comes  to  reside  with  them  in 
their  cabins  for  several  days  he  is  presented  the  wife  or  a  daugh- 
ter to  be  his  bed  fellow  during  his  stay.  If  a  girl  proves  with 
child  it  has  no  influence  to  prevent  her  marriage,  and  the  child 
is  adopted  by  her  husband  and  brought  up  as  his  own.  Their 
hospitality  probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other  people.  They 
share  the  last  mouthful  of  provisions  cheerfully  with  the  greatest 
stranger  and  strive  to  make  him  as  happy  and  contented  as 
possible. 

Our  party  now  prepared  to  set  out  for  the  summer  and  fall 
hunt,,  and  it  was  determined  to  go  to  the  River  Jaun,  or  Yellow- 
stone, and  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  All  things  being  prepared  to 
set  off,  the  2nd  of  July  was  assigned,  as  is  usual  among  these 
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people,  for  a  day  of  feasting.  The  feast  was  prepared  and  the 
ceremonies  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  Bus  village, 
which  has  been  described.  After  the  smoking  rite  was  finished 
the  head  chief  of  the  village  addressed  us.  He  commended  us 
to  the  care  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  all  the  good  subordinate 
spirits,  wishing  us  a  bright  sun  and  clear  sky,  that  we  might 
overcome  any  enemy  we  might  meet;  that  the  evil  spirits  would 
not  spread  sickness  among  us.  and  that  all  of  us,  in  due  season, 
should  return  to  the  village  loaded  with  meat  and  skins.  The 
day  was  closed  with  feasting  and  dancing. 

On  the  3rd  of  July  the  party  assembled,  to  the  number  of  forty- 
three  men.  women  and  children,  nineteen  of  whom  \vere  men, 
besides  Mr.  Pardo  and  myself.  We  were  provided  with  thirty- 
six  horses,  one  I  had  hired  for  myself,  and  Mr.  Pardo  had  two 
for  himself  and  squaw.  About  noon  we  left  the  village  and 
proceeded  up  the  Batteau  river  until  we  passed  the  second  large 
fork,  and  then  we  crossed  it  to  the  north  side.  The  river  here 
was  about  an  hundred  yards  wide  and  fordable.  The  country 
was  barren  and  hilly.  On  the  7th.  we  came  to  Salt  springs,  where 
buffalo  and  cabree  were  very  plenty,  and  the  country  was  much 
infested  with  wolves,  which  were  very  ravenous.  Some  Indians 
had  very  lately  removed  from  this  place.  We  supposed  them 
to  have  been  some  of  the  Gens-di-foulers,  who  lived  three  miles 
below  the  Gros  Ventres  on  the  Missouri.  We  occupied  their  camp 
and  continued  here  until  the  9th,  when  we  proceeded  a  western 
course,  crossing  a  barren  country  destitute  of  timber.  On  the 
10th  we  came  to  a  branch  of  the  Jaun,  called  Boad  river,  and 
followed  this  branch  dowrn  to  its  mouth,  where  on  the  15th  we 
arrived  at  the  river  Jaun,  and  encamped  in  a  cottonwood  grove. 
The  country  near  the  Jaun  is  more  level,  and  some  of  the  intervals 
are  very  rich,  but  large  barren  hills  are  to  be  seen  at  a  distance 
from  the  river.  A  party  of  the  Gens-des-Corbeau,  or  Crow  In- 
dians, had  lately  encamped  at  this  place,  and  their  tent  pole 
accommodated  us.  The  river  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  shal- 
low, but  not  fordable.  We  supposed  ourselves  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  mouth.  Here  we  caught  a  number  of  very  fine 
fish,  mostly  pike  and  cat.  On  the  18th  we  crossed  the  Jaun  and 
passed  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  called  by  the  Indians 
La-ca-sha-newatu,  or  Crooked  river,  where  on  the -19th  we  en- 
camped. 
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The  Jaun  is  a  noble  stream,  somewhat  rapid,  the  bottom  sandy 
and  the  water  clear,  excepting  when  rain  falls,  and  then  it 
becomes  immediately  thick  from  the  earth  that  is  washed  into 
it  from  the  barren  hills.  Many  of  these  hills  are  so  washed  and 
become  so  steep  that  no  animal  can  ascend  them  except  the 
cabree  and  the  mountain  ram,  or  Rocky  mountain  sheep.  The 
grizzly,  or  white  bear,  is  plenty  in  this  country,  and  often  attacks 
the  natives.  We  continued  at  this  camp  until  the  29th,  and  then 
proceeded  up  Crooked  river  and  encamped  near  the  first  ridge 
of  mountains.  Here  we  killed  several  of  these  Rocky  mountain 
sheep.  The  male  is  considerably  larger  than  the  female,  arid  has 
much  longer  horns.  The  horns  of  a  male  which  we  killed  meas- 
ured three  feet  in  length  and  five  inches  in  diameter  at  his  head. 
This  animal  is  taller  than  a  deer  and  has  a  larger  body.  It  is 
covered  with  soft  hair  of  a  dun  color,  gradually  becoming  of  a 
lighter  color  toward  the  belly,  which  is  entirely  white.  Its  horns 
are  shaped  in  every  respect  like  the  horns  of  rams,  of  the  common 
sheep,  bending  backward,  but  have  many  rough  knobs.  Its  tail 
resembles  that  of  the  red  deer.  The  legs  and  feet  resemble  the 
sheep,  but  the  hoofs  somewhat  longer.  It  is  swift  and  climbs  the 
clifts  of  rocks  with  so  much  agility  and  ease  that  no  other  animal 
can  follow  it,  and  by  this  means  it  escapes  the  wolves.  Its  flesh 
is  esteemed  equal  to  that  of  the  deer. 

On  the  3rd  of  August  we  moved  up  into  the  mountains  and  met 
with  a  camp  of  Gens-de-panse,  or  the  Paunched  Indians.42  We 
encamped  with  them  for  a  night,  and  on  the  4th,  about  noon,  we 
had  like  to  have  been  defeated  by  a  monstrous  white  bear.  Four 
or  five  of  the  men  were  ahead,  and  turning  the  point  of  a  steep 
hill  they  met  a  white  bear  and  fired  upon  him,  but  only  wounded 
him.  He  immediately  turned  upon  them,  and  they  retreated. 
At  the  point  of  the  hill  they  met  the  rest  of  the  party,  the  bear 
pursuing  close  to  their  heels,  which  threw  the  whole  party  into 
confusion.  Not  being  room  for  us  to  escape,  the  bear  was  in  a 
moment  in  the  midst  of  us.  As  one  man  turned  and  attempted 
to  run  the  bear  seized  his  buffalo  robe,  and  had  not  the  fastening 
given  way  would  have  drawn  him  under  his  paws.  While  he 
was  spending  his  rage  on  the  robe  one  of  the  men  shot  him  dead 
on  the  spot.  As  soon  as  he  fell  the  whole  party  made  the  air 


48  Paunched  Indians.     These  are  the  Gros  Ventres  proper.     The  Hidatsa. 
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ring  with  their  shouts.     This  bear  was  much  larger  than  the 

black  bear.    The  meat  only  would  have  weighed  more  than  four 

hundred  pounds.     The  mountains  here  are  steep,  and  some  of 

their  points  and  sides  are  covered  with  a  small  growth,  mostly 

of  the  spruce  kind.     The  stream  we  were  ascending  is  winding, 

interrupted  and  full  of  rapids,  but  it  is  about  one  hundred  yards 

wide.    We  encamped  in  a  large  interval  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 

stream   and   continued   here   until   the   12th.     The   fur   animals 

had  now  just  done  shedding,  so  that  we  only  hunted  the  buffalo, 

cabree   and   mountain   sheep.     A   party   was   sent   to    gain   the 

summit  of  a  ridge,  so  as  to  pass  over  the  other  side,  while  the 

rest  of  us  crawled  up.  surrounding  them  on  every  side,  excepting 

toward  the  river.    As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given  by  those  who 

had  ascended  and  gained  the  opposite  side  we  all  raised  a  sudden 

yell  and  sprang  out  of  the   grass,   and  the   affrighted  animals 

instantly  fled  from  us,  pitched  over  the  precipice  and  were  dashed 

against   the   stones   at   the   bottom,   where   we   killed   sixty-one. 

Some  of  them  fell  nearly  two  hundred  feet,  but  some  of  them, 

which  were  near  the  bottom,  made   their  escape.     It  took  us 

several  days  to  dress  and  cure  the  meat.     The  method  in  which 

these  people  cure  their  meat  is  to  cut  it  into  thin  slices  and  dry 

it  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  a  slow  fire.     They  use  no  salt  to 

preserve  it.     Mml   will  continue  in  this  state,  if  well  dried,  for  a 

long  time.     "We  killed  a  wildcat,  which  resembled  the  domestic 

cat  and  was  of  about  the  same  size.     It  was  of  a  sallow  color 

and  had  a  tail  nearly  of  the  length  of  the  body.     This  little 

animal  is  very  fierce  and  often  kills  cabree  and  sheep  by  jumping 

on  their  necks  and  eating  away  the  sinews  and  arteries  until 

they  fall,  and  then -sucks  the  blood.     On  the  25th  we  proceeded 

up  eighteen  miles  to  the  mouth  of  a  large  fork  of  the  river, 

which  comes  from  the  north,  and  encamped  on  a  plain.    At  this 

encampment  the  snow-topped  mountains  appeared  to  be  at  no 

great  distance.    Here  we  found  beaver  in  plenty,  and  as  the  fur 

had  become  good  we  began  to  trap  them.     One  of  the  Indians 

killed  a  beautiful  wildcat,  about  one-half  larger  than  the  house 

cat.     Its  fur  was  long  and  exceedingly  fine,  covered  with  black 

and  white  spots  on  a  bright  yellow  ground.     Its  belly  was  pale 

yellow  and  its  tail   about   two   inches  long.     It  is  the   richest 

looking  skin  I   ever  saw.     On  the   28th   \ve  killed  two   grizzly 
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bears.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  severe  storm  of  hail  and  the 
hailstones  which  fell  were  larger  than  musket  balls.  Here  the 
mountain  sheep  are  plenty,  but  they  keep  mostly  on  the  high 
ridges  and  the  tops  of  inaccessible  mountains.  On  the  30th  moved 
farther  up  the  river  and  caught  a  number  of  the  lynx,  marten 
and  ermine.  The  ermine  is  a  beautiful  little  animal,  as  white  as 
milk  except  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  of  jet  black.  On  the 
2nd  of  September  had  a  heavy  shower  of  snow,  after  which  we 
returned  to  our  encampment  of  the  28th  of  August.  We  con- 
tinued trapping  here  until  the  12th,  when  we  crossed  the  river, 
took  a  branch  which  c^mes  from  the  southward  and  followed  it 
up  about  six  miles,  wrhere  we  encamped  jn  a  small  bottom.  Here 
we  found  fur  plenty  and  caught  a  number  of  beavers,  otter, 
Marten,  ermine  and  two  spotted  wildcats.  Buffalo  were  plenty, 
but  as  we  had  secured  as  much  meat  as  we  could  carry  we  seldom 
troubled  them.  On  the  16th  we  proceeded  about  ten  miles  fur- 
ther and  continued  here  until  the  24th,  when  having  loaded  our 
horses  we  crossed  over  a  mountain  and  encamped  on  a  branch 
of  Big  Horn  river.  The  weather  was  cold  and  frequent  showers 
of  snow  made  the  traveling  difficult.  Here  the  stream  was 
rapid,  about  thirty  yards  wide  and  winding  its  way  among  the 
steep  mountains.  We  were,  however,  obliged  frequently  to  cross 
it  ourselves  with  our  horses  loaded  with  as  much  as  they  could 
carry.  On  the  28th  we  came  to  a  camp  of  the  Crow  Indians, 
where  we  rested  until  the  30th,  wThen  we  continued  our  course 
down  the  river. 

The  Crow  Indians  speak  either  the  Mandan  or  Gros  Ventres 
tongue,  or  both  of  those  languages.  They  left  the  camp  and 
accompanied  us.  Here  we  found  the  traveling  less  difficult  than 
it  had  been.  On  the  3rd  of  October  we  passed  two  camps,  and 
on  the  5th  several  more  camps,  on  our  way  to  Big  Horn  river, 
where  we  arrived  at  night.  On  the  south  side  is  a  winter  camp 
of  the  Crow  Indians,  consisting  of  forty-three  huts.  These  huts 
were  sunk  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  other- 
wise are  built  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  Gros  Venfres.  In 
the  center  a  post  is  erected,  with  notches  cut  in  it  for  steps, 
and  a  hole  is  left  open  at  the  top  of  it  sufficiently  large  for  a  man 
to  crawl  out,  which  is  their  passage  out  and  in  during  the  winter. 
'At  this  encampment  we  prepared  our  buffalo  skin  canoes  to  de- 
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scend  the  Big  Horn  river,  which  is  large,  being  three  hundred 
yards  wide,  with  a  strong  current.  On  the  9th  we  embarked 
for  the  mouth  of  the  river,  having  detached  eight  Indians  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  horses  by  land.  At  night  wre  stopped  at  a  camp 
of  Crow  Indians.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  we  again 
proceeded,  the  current  very  rapid,  and  at  night  encamped.  On 
the  llth  wre  proceeded  early,  and  at  night  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river. "  Here  is  a  village  of  Crow  Indians,  but  of  a  different 
band  from  those  we  met  with  in  the  mountains.  The  Crow 
Indians  are  divided  into  four  bands,  which  they  distinguish  by 
the  following  names :  Ah-hah-hee-no-pah.  Nootsa-pah-zasah, 
Keet-keQt-sah  and  Ehart-sah.  This  village  belongs  to  the  Nootsa- 
pah-zasah  band.  The  band  we  had  left  was  the  Keet-keet-sah, 
and  is  the  largest  of  them,  consisting  of  two  hundred  wrarriors. 
The  band  here  consists  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  warriors.  This 
band  had  lately  been  on  a  war  expedition  against  a  nation  of 
Indians  who  reside  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
called  Pal-lo-to-path,  or  Flatheads,  and  had  returned  with  six- 
teen prisoners  and  a  number  of  scalps. 

The  Flatheads  have  a  singular  practice  of  flattening  their 
heads,  which  is  different  from  any  other  nation  of  Indians  in  this 
country.  It  is  effected  in  the  following  manner:  Soon  after  an 
infant  is  born  two  boards  are  prepared  by  drawing  a  dressed  skin 
over  them.  One  board  is  longer  than  the  other,  and  the  longest 
is  placed  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  extending  from  the  neck 
about  eight  inches  above  the  head.  The  shortest  board  is  placed 
against  the  forehead,  from  the  eyebrows,  and  meets  the  upper 
end  of  the  other  board.  It  is  then  laced  together  at  the  sides 
and  the  head  of  the  child  is  thus  confined  between  these  boards 
until  the  child  has  grown  to  a  considerable  bigness.  After  the 
head  is  become  sufficiently  flattened  it  is  taken  out  of  this  com- 
press. One  of  the  prisoners  had  her  infant  child  with  its  head 
in  the  frame.  I  also  saw  some  of  the  prisoners  which  were  two 
or  three  years  old  who,  I  was  informed,  had  the  frame  on  when 
they  were  taken.  This  compression  forms  the  head  into  the  shape 
of  a  wedge,  swelling  it  out  over  the  ears,  and  gives  the  head  a 
V.TV  singular  shape.  These  people  are  of  a  middle  stature,  w«-ll 
formed  and  of  a  pleasant  countenance.  Their  skin  is  of  an  olive 
color,  hair  lank  arfd  coarse  and  their  features  regular  and  hand- 
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some.  The  men  had  a  bone  passed  through  the  gristle  of  the 
nose,  which  separates  the  nostril,  that  extended  the  width  of  the 
face.  All  the  hair  on  their  heads  was  pulled  out  except  a  lock 
on  the  crown,  which  was  left  to  grow  its  full  length.  This  tuft 
of  hair  was  divided  into  two  parts,  tied  up  in  a  short  queue,  and 
fell  over  each  ear.  Their  dress  consisted  of  nothing  more  than 
leggins  and  moccasins,  excepting  a  young  chief,  who  had  a  belt 
of  white  ermine  skins  around  his  middle  and  a  necklace  of  white 
bears'  claws  around  his  neck.  All  the  men  were  tattoed  on  the 
breast  with  two  long  and  one  short  line,  drawn  horizontally,  but 
on  no  other  part  of  the  body.  The  women  wear  their  hair  tied 
up  in  two  clubs,  which  hang  over  each  other,  and  long  braid 
down  the  back.  They  were  not  tattoed,  nor  do  they  wear  any 
ornaments  except  beads  of  their  own  make,  formed  out  of  sea- 
shells  about  the  size  of  a  barberry.  Their  dress  consisted,  of  a 
buffalo  robe  or  a  mountain  sheepskin,  thrown  over  their  shoul- 
ders, groundhog  skins  sewed  together,  with  the  tails  hanging  out 
on  the  fur  side,  fastened  round  their  middle  with  a  belt  of  raw- 
hide. 

On  the  13th  a  large  party  of  Snake  Indians  arrived.  This 
nation  resides  principally  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Big  Horn 
river,  and  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
where  they  have  frequently  to  hide  in  caverns  from  their  ene- 
mies. Owing  to  their  defenseless  situation  they  become  an  easy 
conquest  to  any  nation  disposed  to  attack  them,  and  they  fre- 
quently are  attacked  for  no  other  reason  than  the  pleasure  of 
killing  them.  Their  appearance  bespoke  their  distressed  situa- 
tion to  which  they  are  reduced.  The  complexion  of  these  Indians 
is  dark,  but  their  features  are  regular,  although  their  visage  is 
thin  and  their  eyes  pretty  much  sunk  into  their  heads.  Their 
bodies  are  frequently  crooked,  a  thing  very  rarely  to  be  seen 
among  Indians;  of  a  small  size,  thin  and  slender.  Both  men 
and  women  have  their  hair  hanging  loose  on  their  heads  and  only 
cut  short  over  their  eyes.  Their  dress  consists  only  of  mountain 
sheep,  cabree  or  deer  skins  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  The 
women  sometimes  wore  a  girdle  of  loose  bark,  tjed  round  their 
middle,  which  was  but  an  indifferent  covering.  Their  ornaments 
consisted  of  white  bears'  claws  and  a  few  beads.  The  men  were 
1  armed  with  the  Casoe-tite,  or  war  club,  a  target  or  shield  made 
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of  raw  buffalo  hides,  a  dagger  made  of  bone,  ten  inches  long, 
and  a  small  bow.  We  were  the  firsf  white  people  which  either 
they  or  the  Flatheads  had  ever  seen.  The  Flatheads,  likewis.e, 
arm  themselves  with  a  war  club,  in  which  a  bone  is  fastened  that 
projects  three  inches,  a  bone  dagger  and  sometimes  one  made  of 
iron,  which  they  work  out  themselves,  ten  inches  long  and  three 
wide  at  the  handle ;  a  spear  pointed  with  bone  or  iron,  and  when 
they  cross  the  mountains  to  hunt  the  buffalo  they  carry  a  bow 
with  them.  The  buffalo  is  not  found  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  there  these  people  subsist  on  fish  and  roots. 
Our  horses  arrived  on  the  15th  and  on  the  16th  we  embarked 
to  ascend  the  Jaun  river.  On  the  17th  we  came  to  a  camp  of 
the  Paunch  Indians,  where  we  halted  for  the  horses.  These 
Indians  reside  mostly  toward  the  headwaters  of  the  river  Jaun 
and  the  branches  of  the  Big  Horn.  They  are  a  large,  well  looking 
people,  somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency.  From  this  circum- 
stance they  have  acquired  the  name  of  Gens-de-Panse,  but  they 
called  themselves  All-ah-kaa-wiah.  They  speak  a  different  lan- 
guage from  the  Gros  Ventres.  Their  arms  consist  of  bows  and 
spears,  with  buffalo  skin  targets,  much  larger  than  those  made 
use  of  by  the  Snake  Indians,  and  so  thick  and  firm  that  an  arrow 
will  npt  pierce  them.  They  use  a  short  bone  dagger  and  the 
war  club.  A  few  of  them  had  guns,  but  no  ammunition.  Many 
of  the  Crow  Indians  and  Gros  Ventres  are  armed  in  the  same 
manner. 

On  the  18th  our  horses  arrived  and  we  proceeded,  passing  many 
camps  of  Indians,  and  halted  at  night  on  an  island,  where  we 
killed  a  large  white  bear.  The  river  is  rapid,  but  has  no  obstruc- 
tion. The  ice  now  began  to  float,  which  rendered  our  navigation 
dangerous  in  such  slight  vessels.  Here  the  Rocky  mountains  may 
be  seen  at  a  distance  to  the  westward,  but  the  land  near  the  river 
is  mostly  level,  and  though  desitute  of  timber  is  apparently  of  a 
good  soil.  The  general  course  of  the  river  is  to  the  north,  and 
sometimes  west  of  north.  On  the  22d  we  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  a  large  branch  which  comes  from  the  southeast,  and  encamped 
to  wait  for  the  horses.  About  six  miles  up  this  branch  a  party 
of  Crow  Indians  were  encamped  and  intended  to  spend  the  win- 
ter. On  the  15th  the  horses  arrived,  and  as  the  ice  ran  thick  took 
out  our  boats  and  encamped  for  the  winter.  Our  encampment  was 
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in  a  grove  of  cottonwood  and  willows,  and  we  formed  as  com- 
fortable huts  as  possible.  Mr.  Pardo  and  myself  built  one  for  our 
awn  accommodation,  with  one  adjoining  for  our  horses. 

On  the  3rd  of  November  the  buffalos  descended  from  the  moun- 
tains in  vast  droves.  The  plains  were  covered  with  them  and 
with  elk.  The  Indians  hunt  the  buffalo  on  horseback  with  a  bow 
and  a  short  spear.  They  ride  as  near  as  possible  to  the  gang  and 
discharge  their  arrows  while  the  animals  are  fighting  their  dogs. 
A  wounded  buffalo,  if  he  does  not  fall,  frequently  turns  upon  the 
hunter,  who  depends  upon  the  dexterity  of  his  horse,  which  has 
been  trained  up  to  the  business,  for  his  escape.  He  then  dis- 
charges more  arrows  and  dispatches  the  animal  with  his  spear. 
These  hunts  are  attended  with  considerable  danger  and  some- 
times with  the  loss  of  both  horse  and  rider.  The  country  in  which 
we  were  encamped  is  level  to  the  south,  but  to  the  north  and 
west  the  mountains  are  in  sight,  with  steep  ridges,  approaching 
the  river,  and  to  the  east  is  a  large  mountain,  entirely  isolated 
from  the  Rocky  mountains,  called  the  Turtle.  This  mountain, 
with  the  country  round  it,  is  covered  with  timber.  Large  bands 
of  Indians  encamp  near  it  during  the  winter,  for  the  conveniency 
of  wood.  In  some  places  wood  is  so  scarce  that  they  perish  with 
cold  for  want  of  it. 

The  extensive  country  on  the  Jaun,  or  Yellow  river,  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile.  Toward  its  headwaters  the  land  is  covered  with 
large  timber.  Grapes  grow  in  great  abundance  wherever  any 
trees  or  brush  are  to  be  found.  There  are  vast  thickets  of  plums, 
cherries  and  crabapples.  The  country  is  mostly  level  to  the  foot 
of  the  Black  mountains,  which  the  Indians  say  are  completely 
separated  from  the  Rocky  mountains.  A  large  river  passes  be- 
tween them,  which  runs  to  the  southward.  The  range  of  the 
Black  mountains  is  from  east  to  west,  but  the  Rocky  mountains 
extend  from  north  to  south.  The  former  are  about  four  hundred 
miles  south  of  our  winter  encampment,  as  the  Indians  compute 
the  distance.  They  represent  the  country  as  fertile  beyond 
description  and  as  inhabited  by  numerous  bands  of  Indians.  The 
buffalo,  elk,  cabree,  deer,  black  and  white  bears  are  found  there 
in  vast  multitudes.  The  Manclaire43  Indians  are  often  at  war 


43  Manclaire   Indians.      I   do   not   find   this   name   elsewhere.      Possibly   it 
is   a   misspelling   of   the   Mandans.      The   latter  word,    if   carelessly   written, 
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with  a  nation  which  resides  in  the  Black  mountains  called  I-a-kar- 
tha,44  who  speak  the  same  tongue  with  the  Snake  Indians  or  the 
Aliatans  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  This  nation  has  also  obtained 
the  nickname  of  Snake  Indians  from  the  same  circumstance ;  that 
is,  because  they  hide  themselves  in  caverns  and  among  the  rocks 
to  conceal  themselves  from  their  enemies,  from  whence  they  are 
dragged  out  and  killed  like  snakes,  They  are  also  held  in  great 
contempt  by  other  nations,  who  consider  them  to  be  too  mean  to 
have  existence.  The  Indians  say  that  vast  numbers  of  horses  and 
mules  abound  in  and  about  the  Black  mountains.  Toward  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Jaun  the  country  is  open  and  level,  with 
extensive  prairies  or  natural  meadows  covered  with  high  grass, 
but  no  wood  excepting  cottonwood,  willows  and  a  few  cedars. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri,  near  the  Rocky  mountains, 
resides  a  nation  of  Indians,  who  are  numerous  and  who  are  the 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Gros  Ventres  and  Crow  Indians,  and 
frequently  fall  on  their  hunting  parties.  They  are  called  Black- 
foot  Indians.  I  saw  one  of  this  nation,  who  was  a  prisoner  taken 
by  the  Crow  Indians.  He  was  large,  well  made,  and  his  com- 
plexion as  light  as  the  Gros  Ventres.  They  are  a  roving  nation, 
have  no  villages,  nor  do  they  raise  any  kind  of  produce. 

The  weather  becoming  mild,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1803,  we 
moved  up  the  river  on  which  we  had  encamped,  called  by  the 
Indians  Xan-tu-se-car,  or  Stillwater  river,  which  is  about  sixty 
yards  wide.  On  the  15th  came  to  Salt  springs,  and  boiled  some 
of  the  water.  On  the  18th  procured  a  small  quantity  of  salt, 
which  to  me  was  a  great  relief,  as  I  had  lost  my  appetite  for  want 
of  it,  not  having  tasted  any  for  more  than  three  months.  On 
the  19tt  we  moved  our  encampment  onto  high  land,  the  Salt 
springs  being  in  a  low  interval,  to  avoid  the  water  produced  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow.  Here  the  Turtle  mountain  appeared 
at  a  great  distance  in  a  southeast  direction.  On  the  24th  the 
snow  fell  about  about  a  foot  deep.  We  proceeded  in  a  northerly 
direction  and  encamped  at  night  on  a  small  stream,  and  continued 
to  the  30th,  owing  to  the  sleet  and  rain.  On  the  30th  we  con- 
tinued our  course  in  the  same  direction  through  a  plain  country, 


might  easily  be  read  manclaire,  and  it  appears  that  LeRaye  presented  his 
manuscript  to  the  editor  and  was  not  present  to  read  the  proofs. 
44  lakartha  Indians.     Neither  can  I  identify  this   band. 
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in  a  well  beaten  path,  and  on  the  4th  of  April  came  to  a  branch 
of  the  Stillwater  river,  where  we  encamped  to  hunt.  On  the  8th 
caught  several  beaver,  otter  and  white  rabbits,  which  were  very 
numerous.  On  the  12th  we  arrived  at  the  river  we  had  ascended 
in  July,  called  Road  river,  and  on  the  13th  came  to  Salt  springs, 
where  we  procured  a  small  quantity  more  of  salt.  On  the  18th 
proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  Catteau,45  or  Knife  river,  where  we 
arrived  on  the  24th  of  April.  On  the  25th  a  great  feast  was 
made,  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 

We  left  the  upper  Gros  Ventres  village  on  the  4th  of  May  in 
company  with  a  large  number  of  Indians  for  the  trading  post  on 
the  Assiniboine  river,  distant  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  on 
the  llth  arrived  at  the  station.  I  had  formed  a  determination  to 
leave  the  Indians  at  this  place,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Sioux 
Indians  who  were  with  us.  The  Sioux  Indian,  who  was  a  relation 
to  the  chief,  was  offered  a  musket,  knife  and  hatchet  if  he  would 
let  me  go,  but  he  refused,  declaring  that  I  must  go  with  him  to 
his  uncle.  The  traders,  not  being  willing  to  offend  the  Indians, 
I  was  obliged  to  remain  with  them.  On  the  5th  of  June  I  parted 
with  Mr.  Pardo  and  my  former  companions  and  went  with  a 
party  of  the  Sioux,  of  the  Tilon  Okandanas46  band,  for  the  head 
of  Saint  Peter's  river.  The  chief,  Man-da-ton-que-qua,47  was 
gone  with  part  of  the  Bois-bruil  band.  On  the  15th  we  came  to 
a  band  of  the  Bois-bruil  on  the  Saint  Peter's  river,48  but  the  chief 
was  not  with  them.  He  had  gone  with  a  small  party  to  meet  a 
band  of  Yanton-ansah49  Sioux,  who  were  proceeding  from  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  Mississippi,  where  they  had  been  to 
procure  merchandise  to  trade  with  the  other  bands.  The  country 
we  had  lately  passed  through  was  mostly  level,  swampy  and  full 
of  small  lakes,  covered  very  thick  with  timber,  chiefly  pine  and 
spruce.  On  the  17th  we  proceeded  down  the  Saint  Peter's,  and 
on  the  20th  came  to  the  encampment.  This  body  of  Indians 
consisted  of  five  bands,  the  Yanton-ansah,  Wah-pa-coo-tah,50 


45  Catteau.     See  note  41  supra 

« Tilon  Okandasas.     Teton,  a  divison  of  the  Two  Kettle  Tetons,  living 
at  that  time  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cheyenne. 
47Man-da-ton-que-qua.     See  note   38   supra. 

48  St.  Peter's  river,  the  Minnesota. 

49  Yankton-ansah.      The   Yanktonais   Sioux. 

60  Wak-pa-coot-ah,   the  Wakpakute,   band   of  Santee   Sioux,   residing   on 
the  Mississippi  below  Saint  Paul. 
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Titon-bois-bruil,  Titon-okan-danas  and  the  Titon-sa-oo-nu,51  about 
four  hundred  warriors  and  about  one  thousand  four  hundred 
people.  On  the  27th  the  bands  mostly  separated,  and  the  greater 
part  returned  to  the  Missouri,  among  whom  was  the  Bois-bruil 
band,  who  took  the  warpath.  The  greatest  part  of  these  Indians 
were  well  armed  and  mounted  on  good  horses.  On  the  12th  of 
July  encamped  at  the  forks  of  the  river  Sasqui,52  a  branch  of  the 
Missouri.  On  the  18th  these  bands  separated  and  we  proceeded 
to  the  crossing  of  the  three  rivers,53  on  the  Missouri,  above  the 
mouth  of  the  White  river.  On  the  8th  of  August  we  arrived  at 
the  Missouri,  and  a  party  of  us  went  down  to  the  Salt  springs54 
and  made  a  quantity  of  salt.  The  water  in  the  River  Sasqui  and 
in  the  Three  rivers  is  so  brackish  as  to  be  very  disagreeable  to 
drink,  and  many  other  streams  on  the  Missouri  have  a  similar 
taste.  On  the  20th  we  returned  to  the  encampment,  and  on  the 
28th  I  went  with  a  party  up  the  middle  fork  of  the  Three  rivers 
to  hunt.  The  country  is  considerably  broken  and  destitute  of 
timber,  but  numerous  salt  licks  and  a  plenty  of  game.  On  the 
16th  of  September  we  returned,  having  loaded  our  horses. 

We  remained  at  this  encampment  until  the  27th,  when  we 
moved  up  to  Teton  river.  I  obtained  liberty  on  the  3rd  of  Octo- 
ber to  go  to  the  Rus  village.  Here  I  spent  the  winter  with  a 
number  of  traders  belonging  to  Saint  Louis.  The  Sioux  are  ene- 
mies to  the  traders  who  follow  this  employment  on  the  Missouri. 
They  hold  them  in  the  greatest  contempt  and  always  rob  them 
win 'never  they  can  get  a  good  opportunity. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1804,  the  traders  left  the  village  and  went 
up  the  river  Chein,  or  Dog  river,  to  trade.  The  chief  Man-da- 
tonque-qua  came  to  the  village  on  the  18th  and  took  me  with 
him  on  to  the  Sioux  river,  where  we  arrived  on  the  6th  of  May 
and  continued  until  the  12th  of  June,  when  we  removed  to  the 
River  Sasqui.  On  the  26th  of  August  a  report  was  spread  among 
the  Indians  that  a  party,  an  army  as  they  called  it,  of  soldiers 
were  coming  up  the  Missouri.54 '  After  dispatching  messengers 

51  Titon   Sa-oo-nu,   a   band   of   the   Hunkpapa  Tetons. 

n  River  Sasqui,  the  Vermillion.  See  note  31  for  a  different  spelling. 
The  forks  of  the  Vermillion  where  the  encampment  was  made  is  three 
miles  east  of  Parker  in  Turner  county. 

M  Lewis  and  Clark  call  these  the  Three  Rivers  of  the  Sioux  Pass.  They 
are  three  small  streams  flowing-  into  the  Missouri  from  the- east  at  Crow 
Creek  Agency,  one  of  which  is  Crow  Creek  proper.  At  this  point  the  Sioux 
used  to  ford  the  Missouri  in  low  water  without  difficulty. 

•*  See  note  20  supra. 
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to  all  the  Indians  near  they  hastened  to  the  fiver,  leaving  all  their 
women  and  children,  with  a  few  men,  in  the  encampment.  They 
did  not  permit  me  to  go  with  them.  On  the  25th  of  September 
a  council  was  held  on  the  River  Sasqui  to  deliberate  on  the  object 
this  army  should  have  in  view  and  to  determine  what  should  be 
done.  Lengthy  debates  took  place,  and  being  much  divided  in 
sentiment  whether  they  should  attack  them  or  not,  they  dis- 
solved the  council  on  the  29th  without  deciding  what  should  be 
done.  Another  council  was  held  on  the  5th  of  November,  con- 
sisting of  a  much  larger  number,  when  they  came  to  a  determina- 
tion to  invite  the  Rus  to  join  them  and  to  attack  the  soldiers 
early  in  the  spring.  They  also  agreed  to  declare  war  against  the 
Mandans  and  the  Gros  Ventres.  During  the  winter  large  bodies 
of  Indians  assembled  on  the  Sioux  river  and  the  River  Sasqui, 
near  to  the  Missouri. 

In  the  meantime  war  was  declared  against  the  soldiers  and 
against  the  Mandans  and  Gros  Ventres.  Early  in  the  spring  the 
spies  they  had  sent  out  reported  that  the  soldiers  had  gone  far- 
ther up  the  river,  so  that  on  the  4th  of  April,  1805,  our  camp.  iviTli 
the  women  and  children,  moved  on  to  the  Missouri.  Immediately 
after  I  arrived  here  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  become  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Paintille.55  a  Frenchman,  who  had  long  resided  in  the 
country,  principally  with  the  Titon-anah  band  of  Sioux.  "We 
concerted  a  plan  for  making  an  escape  down  the  Missouri.  As 
he  had  a  light  canoe  we  prepared  ourselves  to  leave  the  Indians, 
and  accordingly  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  April  we  were  so 
happy  as  to  make  our  escape  from  these  miserable  beings.  In 
ten  days  we  arrived  at  the  town  of  Saint  Johns,  which  is  the 
upper  settlement  on"  the  Missouri  river,  and  from  thence  we 
proceeded  to  the  lower  settlements.  Here  I  found  myself  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  a  freedom  of  which  I  had  long  been  deprived, 
having  been  a  prisoner  more  than  three  years  and  six  months. 
During  this  period  I  had  been  subjected  to  many  severe  sufferings. 
Although  I  had  always  been  well  treated  by  the  Indians,  I  ha'd 
undergone  great  fatigues  and  was  often  much  distressed  for  pro- 
visions. Frequent  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  and  the  inclemency 
of  weather  brought  on  rheumatism,  which  became  so  severe  as  to 
confine  me  eighteen  months  after  I  had  obtained  my  liberty. 

B5Mr.  Paintalle.     I  do  not  find  this  name  elsewhere. 


Col.  E.  G.  Fechet.  U.  S.  A.  Retired,  now  in  charge  of  the  mili- 
tary department  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  Col. 
Pechet  led  the  batallion  that  captured  Sitting  Bull,  in  Dakota,  in 
1890. 


The  Capture  of  Sitting  BiilL 


BY  COLONEL  E.  G.  FECHET. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  SITTING  BULL. 


By  Colonel  E.  G.  Fechet. 

Sitting  Bull  is  undoubtedly  the  most  famous  Indian  chief  of 
this  century;  I  do  not  say  warrior,  for  he  could  not  be  classed 
as  one.  He  was  the  greatest  medicine  man  or  shaman  and  prophet 
that  ever  swayed  the  passions  of  the  bloodthirsty  braves  of  the 
Sioux  nation,  or,  in  other  words,  dictated  the  policy  of  the  tribe 
for  peace  or  for  war.  Sitting  Bull,  by  his  abilities,  astuteness, 
and  strong  personal  characteristics,  is  fully  entitled  to  the  place 
he  holds  in  Indian  history  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  great 
chieftains. 

He  was  not  a  warrior  in  the  sense  of  the  chief  who  leads 
braves  against  the  foes  of  the  tribe,  for  although  I  made  many 
inquiries  I  could  never  find  that  Bull  ever  let  the  mad  frenzy  of 
battle  mount  to  his  brain. 

His  function  was  that  of  the  medicine  man;  the  great  high 
priest,  who.  read  the  stars  and  interpreted  dreams,  and  by  incan- 
tations professed  to  regulate  the  weather,  furnish  good  crops, 
make  game  plentiful  and  generally  to  control  good  and  evil. 

During  the  summer  and  part  of  the  autumn  of  1890  I  was 
in  command  of  the  United  States  military  post  of  Fort  Yates, 
North  Dakota,  and  on  the  Missouri  river,  some  sixty  miles  below 
the  city  of  Bismarck.  The  garrison  consisted  of  four  companies 
of  the  Twelfth  Infantry  and  two  troops  of  the  Eighth  Cavalry. 

The  military  reservation,  of  less  than  one  mile  square,  was 
completely  surrounded  by  the  Standing  Rock  Indian  reservation, 
the  agency  of  which  was  immediately  adjacent  to  the  fort.  Major 
James  M.  McLaughlin  at  this  time  and  for  several  years  previous 
was  the  agent.  McLaughlin,  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian 
character,  combined  with  great  tact  in  dealing  with,  his  charges ; 
his  fair  and  just  treatment,  and  earnest  as  well  as  judicious 
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efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Indian,  had  become  possessed 
of  great  power  and  influence  among  the  Sioux. 

The  months  of  October  and  November  were  trying  and  full 
of  anxiety  to  me  as  the  commanding  officer  of  the  fort.  The  fort 
might  well  have  been  considered  in  a  state  of  siege.  Epidemics 
of  measles,  grippe  and  whooping  cough  threatened  it  from  the 
north,  west  and  south ;  while  to  the  east  across  the  Missouri  river 
scarlet  fever  was  raging.  This,  of  course,  necessitated  a  rigid 
quarantine. 

We  were  further  menaced  from  the  south  by  hundreds,  possibly 
thousands,  of  Indian  warriors,  desperate  from  hunger  and  half 
crazed  by  religious  excitement.  Fortunately  Major  McLaughlin, 
aided  by  his  wife,  and  ably  seconded  by  the  well  known  war  chief 
of  the  Sioux,  Gall,  and  other  loyally  disposed  chiefs,  was  able 
to  stem  the  tide  of  fanaticism  to  the  extent  of  confining  it  to 
the  settlements  on  the  upper  Grand  river,  which  was  largely  com- 
posed of  Sitting  Bull's  followers. 

As  each  day  passed  it  became  more  apparent  that  the  sooner 
Sitting  Bull  could  be  removed  from  among  the  Indians  of  Stand- 
ing Rock  Agency  the  fewer  hostiles  there  would  be  to  encounter 
when  the  ' '  outbreak  by  force ' '  came.  In  the  meantime  everything 
had  been  put  in  shape  for  a  sharp  and  quick  movement  of  the 
cavalry  squadron.  Fifty  troopers  and  horses  were  picked  from 
each  of  the  two  troops ;  gun  detachments  for  the  Gatling  and 
Hotchkiss  guns  told  off  and  drilled.  One  day's  supply  of  grain 
and  cooked  rations ;  fur  overcoats,  horse  covers  and  extra  ammu- 
nition— all  packed  and  ready  to  be  loaded.  The  transportation 
selected  was  one  spring  escort  wagon,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
one  Red  Cross  ambulance,  drawn  by  four  mules.  The  draft 
animals  selected  were  very  strong  and  active. 

On  November  25th  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  F.  Drum,  whose 
tour  of  staff  duty  had  expired,  arrived  and  relieved  me  of  the 
command  of  the  fort,  and  in  view  of  the  great  responsibilities 
imposed  upon  the  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  troops 
by  the  situation  of  affairs  in  that  section,  as  well  as  the  certainty 
that  greater  would  come,  I  was  more  than  glad  to  turn  over  to 
him  my  scepter  of  authority. 
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On  December  12th  Colonel  Drum  received  the  following  tele- 
gram : 

HEADQUARTERS  DEPARTMENT  OF  DAKOTA, 

St.   Paul,   Minn.,  December   12th,    1890. 
To  the  Commanding  Officer,  Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota: 

The  Division  Commander  has  directed  that  you  make  it  your  especial 
duty  to  secure  the  person  of  Sitting  Bull.  Call  on  the  Indian  Agent  to 
co-operate  and  render  such  assistance  as  will  best  promote  the  purpose 
in  view. 

By  command  of  General  Ruger.  M.  BARBER, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

On  the  14th,  about  6  p.  m.,  as  we  were  enjoying  our  after  dinner 
cigars  beside  our  comfortable  firesides,  "Officers'  Call"  rang  out 
loud  and  shrill  on  the  clear  frosty  air.  In  a  few  minutes  all  the 
officers  of  the  fort  were  assembled  in  Colonel  Drum's  office.  He 
informed  us  briefly  that  the  attempt  to  arrest  Sitting  Bull  would 
be  made  that  night.  He  then  turned  to  me  and  said  that  the 
command  of  the  troops  going  out  would  be  given  to  me ;  that  my 
orders  would  be  made  out  in  a  short  time,  and  that  my  command 
would  move  at  midnight.  Instructions  were  at  once  given  to 
load  the  wagon  and  to  serve  a  hot  supper  for  the  men  at  11 
o'clock. 

Then,  after  seeing  that  my  orders  were  in  process  of  execution, 
I  went  over  to  Colonel  Drum's  house  for  final  instructions,  and 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  change  of  program.  I  found  Major 
McLaughlin  with  the  Colonel,  and  learned  that  Henry  Bullhead, 
Lieutenant  of  Indian  Police,  had  sent  word  to  the  Agent  that 
Sitting  Bull  was  evidently  making  preparations  to  leave  the  res- 
ervation, as  he  had  prepared  packs  and  fitted  his  horses  as  if 
for  a  long  and  hard  ride. 

I  was  told  that  couriers  had  already  started  with  orders  to 
Lieutenant  Bullhead  to  concentrate  his  men  near  Sitting  Bull's 
house ;  to  arrest  him  at  daybreak,  place  him  in  a  wagon  and  move 
•  with  all  speed  to  Oak' Creek,  whfiv  my  forces  would  be  found, 
and  turn  the  prisoner  over  to  my  custody.  Also,  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant had  been  instructed  to  send  a  scout  to  await  my  arrival 
at  Oak  Creek,  to  let  me  know  that  the  police  had  received  their 
orders,  and  to  give  me  any  other  information  that  it  might  be  for 
my  interest  to  know.  By  this  time  my  written  order  had  been 
lumded  to  me. 

The  squadron  moved  out  promptly  at  midnight.    I  had  mounted 
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after  bidding  Colonel  Drum  goodbye,  when  he  stepped  to  the 
side  of  my  horse,  and,  putting  his  hand  on  mine,  said,  4i  Captain, 
after  you  leave  here,  use  your  own  discretion.  You  know  the 
object  of  the  movement;  do  your  best  to  make  it  a  success." 

My  command  consisted  of  "F"  and  "G"  Troops,  Eighth  Cav- 
alry, a  detachment  of  artillery,  one  Gatling  gun  and  one  Hotch- 
kiss  breech-loading  rifle,  and  the  following  officers :  Captain  A.  R. 
Chapin,  Surgeon;  Lieutenants  Crowder,  Slocum,  Steele  and 
Brooks;  transportation,  one  four-horse  spring  wagon  and  one 
Red  Cross  ambulance. 

After  a  very  rapid  march,  during  which  something  over  forty 
miles  had  been  covered,  we  had  come  within  two  or  three  miles 
of  Bull's  house. 

Just  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn  a  mounted  man  was  discovered 
approaching  rapidly.  He  proved  to  be  one  of  the  police,  who 
reported  that  all  the  other  police  had  been  killed.  I  forwarded 
to  Colonel  Drum  the  substance  of  his  report,  with  the  additional 
statement  that  I  would  move  on  rapidly  and  endeavor  to  relieve 
any  of  the  police  who  might  be  alive.  This  courier,  by  the  way, 
was  mounted  on  the  famous  white  horse  given  to  Sitting  Bull  by 
Buffalo  Bill. 

The  men  at  once  prepared  for  action  by  removing  and  stowing 
away  their  overcoats  and  fur  gloves.  While  they  were  doing  this 
I  rode  along  the  line,  taking  a  good  look  at  each  man.  Their 
.bearing  was  such  as  to  inspire  me  with  the  greatest  confidence 
that  they  would  do  their  full  duty. 

The  squadron  was  now  advanced  in  two  columns,  the  artillery 
between  the  heads,  ready  for  deployment.  The  line  had  just 
commenced  the  forward  movement  when  another  of  the  police 
came  in  and  reported  that  Sitting  Bull's  people  had  a  number  of 
the  police  penned  up  in  his  house;  that  they  were  nearly  out  of 
ammunition  and  could  not  hold  out  much  longer. 

At  this  time  we  could  hear  some  firing.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  were  in  position  on  the  highlands  overlooking  the  valley  of 
Grand  River,  with  Sitting  Bull's  house  surrounded  by  the  camp 
of  the  Ghost  Dancers,  immediately  in  front  and  some  twelve  hun- 
dred yards  distant. 

The  firing  continued,  and  seemed  to  be  from  three  different 
and  widely  separated  points  from  the  house,  from  a  clump  of 
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timber  beyond  the  house,  and  from  a  party,  apparently  forty  or 
fifty,  on  our  right  front,  and  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  yards 
away.  At  first  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  position  of  the 
police.  Our  approach  apparently  had  not  been  noticed  by  either 
party,  so  intent  were  they  on  the  business  on  hand.  The  pre- 
arranged signal  (a  white  flag)  was  displayed,  but  was  not 
answered.  I  then  ordered  Brooks  to  drop  a  shell  between  the 
house  and  the  clump  of  timber  just  beyond.  It  may  be  well  to 
state  here  that  the  Hotchkiss  gun  would  not  have  been  up  on 
the  line  at  this  time  but  for  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  of 
Hospital  Steward  August  Nickel.  In  going  into  position  over 
some  very  rough  ground  the  gun  was  overturned  and  the  harness 
broken,  so  that  the  animal  drawing  it  became  detached.  Steward 
Nickel,  a  man  of  exceptional  physical  strength,  coming  up  with 
his  Red  Cross  ambulance  and  seeing  the  plight  the  gun  was  in, 
seated  himself  on  the  bottom  of  the  ambulance;  bracing  his  feet 
against  the  tail-gate,  took  a  good  grip  with  his  hands  on  the 
shafts  and  told  his  driver  to  go  ahead,  and  in  this  way  dragged 
the  gun  up  to  the  line. 

The  shell  from  the  gun  had  the  desired  effect,  and  a  white  flag 
was  seen  displayed  from  the  house.  Slocum  and  Steele,  with 
their  men,  dismounted,  advanced  into  the  valley  directly  on  the 
house;  Crowder,  with  "G"  Troop,  was  ordered  to  move  along  the 
crest  and  protect  the  right  flank  of  the  dismounted  line.  Brooks 
threw  a  few  shells  into  the  timber,  and  also  against  the  party 
which  had  been  on  our  right  front,  but  which  was  now  moving 
rapidly  into  and  up  the  valley. 

As  Slocum 's  line  approached  the  house  the  police  come  out 
and  joined  it.  The  line,  thus  reinforced,  was  pushed  into  the 
timber,  and  after  some  sharp  fighting  succeeded  in  dislodging  the 
hostiles,  who  retreated  precipitately  up  the  valley.  I  had  moved 
with  this  line,  and  in  passing  the  house  had  noticed  Sitting  Bull's 
body  lying  on  the  ground,  which  assured  me  that  the  object  of  the 
expedition  had  been  more  than  accomplished,  and  as  it  was  my 
desire  not  to  alarm  the  Indians  in  the  upper  valley,  I  caused  the 
lines  to  fall  back  to  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  leaving  pickets 
at  the  farthest  point  gained  by  the  advance. 

On  returning,  when  the  advance  fell  back,  I  saw  evidence  of 
a  most  desperate  encounter.  In  front  of  the  house,  and  within  a 
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radius  of  fifty  yards,  were  the  bodies  of  eight  dead  Indians, 
including  that  of  Sitting  Bull,  and  two  dead  horses.  In  the  house 
were  four  dead  policemen  and  three  wounded,  two  mortally.  To 
add  to  the  horror  of  the  scene  the  squaws  of  Sitting  Bull,  who 
were  in  a  small  house  nearby,  kept  up  a  great  wailing. 

I  proceeded  at  once  to  investigate  the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  tragedy.  Inquiry  showed  that  the  police  entered  the 
house  about  5  :50  a.  m.,  and  arrested  Sitting  Bull.  He  occupied 
considerable  time  in  dressing,  and  at  first  accepted  his  arrest 
quietly,  but  while  dressing,  his  son,  Crowfoot,  commenced  up- 
braiding him  for  agreeing  to  go  with  the  police.  On  this  Bull 
became  obstinate  and  refused  to  go.  After  some  parleying  the 
police  removed  him  by  force  to  the  outside,  and  found  themselves 
and  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  crowd  of  Ghost  Dancers, 
frenzied  with  rage. 

The  policemen  reasoned  with  the  crowd,  gradually  forcing 
fhem  back,  thus  increasing  the  open  circle  considerably;  but  Sit- 
ting Bull  kept  calling  upon  his  people  to  rescue  him  from  the 
police ;  that  if  the  two  principal  men,  Bull  Head  and  Shave  Head, 
were  killed  the  others  would  run  away ;  and  he  finally  called  out 
for  them  to  commence  the  attack.  Whereupon  Catch-the-Bear 
and  Strike-the-Kettle,  two  of  Sitting  Bull's  men,  dashed  through 
the  crowd  and  fired. 

Lieutenant  Bull  Head  was  standing  on  one  side  of  Sitting  Bull 
,and  Sergeant  Shave  Head  on  the  other,  with  Sergeant  Red 
Tomahawk  behind  to  prevent  escape.  Catch-the-Bear 's  shot 
struck  Bull  Head  on  the  right  side,  and  he  instantly  wheeled  and 
shot  Sitting  Bull,  hitting  him  in  the  left  side,  between  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  ribs,  and  Strike-the-Kettle 's  shot  having  passed 
through  Shave  Head's  abdomen,  all  three  fell  together.  Catch- 
the-Bear,  who  fired  the  first  shot,  was  immediately  shot  down  by 
Private  Lone-Man.  The  fight  now  became  general. 

The  police  gained  possession  of  the  house  and  stables,  and 
drove  the  Ghost  Pancers  to  cover  in  the  timber  nearby.  From 
these  positions  the  fight  was  kept  up  until  the  arrival  of  my 
command. 

While  engaged  in  the  investigation  breakfast  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  men  and  grain  given  the  horses.  Going  to  the 
cook's  fire  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  I  had  just  raised  to  my  lips, 
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I  was  startled  by  the  exclamation  of  the  police,  and  on  looking  up 
the  road  to  where  they  pointed,  saw  one  o±  the  Ghost  Dancers 
on  horseback  in  full  war  array,  including  the  " ghost  shirt,"  not 
to  exceed  eighty  yards  away.  In  a  flash  the  police  opened  fire 
on  him,  at  which  he  turned  his  horse  and  in  an  instant  was  out 
of  sight  in  the  willows.  Coining  into  view  again  some  four  hun- 
dred yards  farther  on,  another  volley  was  sent  after  him.  Still 
farther  on  he  passed  between  two  of  my  picket  posts,  both  of 
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which  fired  on  him.  From  all  of  this  fire  he  escaped  unharmed, 
only  to  fall  at  Wounded  Knee  two  weeks  afterward. 

It  was  ascertained  that  this  Indian  had  deliberately  ridden  up 
to  our  line  to  draw  the  fire,  to  test  the  invulnerability  of  the 
"ghost  shirt,"  as  he  had  been  told  by  Sitting  Bull  that  the 
"ghost  shirt"  worn  in  battle  would  be  a  perfect  shield  against 
the  bullets  of  the  white  man.  He,  with,  some  others  of  the  most 
fanatical  of  the  party,  filed  south,  joining  Big  Foot's  band.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  impetuous  of  those  urging  the  chief  not  to 
surrender  to  Colonel  Sumner,  but  to  go  south  and  unite  with  the 
Indians  in  the  "Bad  Lands,"  backing  up  his  arguments  by  the 
story  of  the  trial  of  his  shirt. 

Who  can  tell  but  that,  the  sanguinary  conflict  at  Wounded 
Knee,  December  28th,  would  have  been  averted  if  the  Indian 
Police  had  been  better  marksmen,  and  had  brought  down  that 
daring  Indian;  and  that  Captain  Wallace  and  his  gallant  com- 
rades of  the  Seventh  United  States  Cavalry,  who  gave  up  their 
lives  that  day,  would  still  be  among  us? 

The  excitement  over  the  bold  act  of  the  Ghost  Dancer  had 
scarcely  died  away  when  another  commotion  was  raised  by  the 
discovery  of  two  young  boys  concealed  in  the  house  where  the 
squaws  were.  They  were  found  under  a  pile  of  buffalo  robes 
and  blankets,  on  which  several  squaws  were  seated.  These  boys 
were  taken  to  the  Agency  and  turned  over  to  Major  McLaughlin— 
not  murdered  before  the  eyes  of  the  women,  as  one  newspaper 
account  of  the  time  stated. 

About  1  p.  m.  the  squadron  commenced  the  return  march. 
Before  leaving,  the  bodies  of  .the  hostiles  were  laid  away  in  one 
of  the  houses  and  the  squaws  of  Sitting  Bull  released,  they  having 
been  under  guard  during  our  stay. 

Well  knowing  that  they  would  communicate  with  their  friends 
on  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  I  sent  a  message  to  the  hostiles 
to  the  effect  that  if  they  would  return  and  stay  peaceably  in  their 
homes  they  would  not  be  molested.  The  dead  and  wounded 
Indian  Police  and  the  remains  of  Sitting  Bull  were  taken  with 
the  command  to  the  post. 

The  dead  policemen  were  buried  with  military  honors  in  the 
Agency  cemetery.  The  surviving  Indian  Police  and  their  friends 
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objected  so -strenuously  to  the  interment  of  Sitting  Bull  among 
their  dead  that  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  post. 

In  this  account  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  and  resulted  in 
the  death  of  Sitting  Bull  I  have  in  some  cases  merely  alluded  to 
incidents  which  were  actually  important,  and  which  I  would 
have  preferred  to  describe  in  greater  detail. 

The  principal  of  these  is  the  courage  and  devotion  to  duty 
manifested  by  the  Indian  Police  while  attempting  to  make  the 
arrest;  and  I  am  forced  to  express  all  the  admiration  which  I 
feel  for  those  well-nigh  unknown  heroes.  The  service  which 
they  rendered  was  of  the  highest  value  and  importance,  and  it  has 
not,  in  my  opinion,  met  with  adequate  appreciation. 

Sitting  Bull  represented  the  past.  His  influence  was  incom- 
patible with  progress  and  his  death  marks  an  era  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Sioux. 

In  the  language  of  General  Miles,  "his  tragic  fate  was  but  the 
ending  of  a  tragic  life."  Since  the  days  of  Pontiac,  Tecumpseh 
and  Red  Jacket,  no  Indian  has  had  the  power  of  drawing  to 
himself  so  large  a  following  of  his  race  and  molding  and  wielding 
it  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  of  inspiring 
it  with  greater  animosity  against  the  white  race  and  civilfzation. 

Col.  Edmund  Gustave  Fechet  is  a  native  of  Michigan.  He  entered 
the  army  as  a  volunteer  sergeant  of  the  Seventh  Michigan  Infantry  June  19, 
1861,  and  served  in  the  volunteer  army  until  November  21,  when  he  was 
honorably  mustered  out.  In  July,  1866,  he  was  made  second  lieutenant  of 
the  Eighth  Cavalry  in  the  regular  army.  He  was  brevetted  first  lieutenant 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  in  the  battle  of  Antietam.  He  retired 
with  the  rank  of  brevet  colonel  July  9,  1898.  He  resides  at  Danville,  Illi- 
nois. Two  'sons,  Captain  Eugene  O.,  and  Lieutenant  James  E.,  are  in  the 
regular  army. 

For  another  account  of  the  capture  of  Sitting  Bull  see  History  of  the 
Sioux  Indians,  II.  South  Dakota  Collections,  page  487  et  seq.,  where  excel- 
lent maps  of  the  locality  of  Sitting  Bull's  home  appear.  Col.  Fechet's 
account  of  the  capture  was  originally  printed  in  a  small  college  paper  in 
Illinois  and  is  here  produced  to  keep  so  much  additional  testimony  relating 
to  the  affair  available  for  the  South  Dakota  student. 
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Cephas  W.  Ainsworth  was  the  second  child — first  boy — born 
to  the  union  of  Stephen  B.  Ainsworth  and  Isabella  (Shaw)  Ains- 
worth of  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York 

The  ancestors  of  his  paternal  side  for  several  generations  were 
pure  Vermont  Yankees.  Those  of  the  maternal  side  were  di- 
vided— the  grandfather,  William  Shaw,  being  Highland  Scotch, 
the  grandmother,  Margaret  Rowan,  coming  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  constituting  a  triumvirate  nationality,  viz.,  Scotch-Irish- 
Yankee.  The  Scotch  characteristics  prevailed  in  this  scion.  His 
mother  by  inheritance  took  her  father's  nature  and  contour — a 
robust  and  powerful  physique — her  son,  being  a  faithful  repro- 
duction of  herself,  was  a  giant  in  stature,  six  feet  and  of  massive 
proportions,  at  one  time  attaining  a  weight  of  285  pounds.  His 
was  a  striking  and  commanding  figure  of  distinguished  mien. 

His  Birth. 

Occurred  in  the  village  of  Flackville,  St.  Lawrence  county, 
New  York,  April  9th,  1840,  where  he  resided  with  his  parents  until 
well  up  in  his  teens,  working  at  odd  jobs  in  summer  and  attend- 
ing district  school  in  winter,  until  he  had  acquired  sufficient  finan- 
cial gain  to  take  a  term  at  the  Potsdam  Academy  in  his  native 
county,  where  he  received  a  stimulus  that  heightened  his  ambi- 
tion, and  intensified  his  thirst  for  krtbwledge.  Favorable  condi- 
tions abounded  here.  His  associate  students  were  of  a  high 
grade  and  were  a  potential  inspiration  to  his  self  respect  and 
drew  forth  the  best  that  was  in  him;  one  of  his  classmates  was 
the  Hon.  A.  B.  Hepburn,  formerly  comptroller  of  the  treasury, 
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and  at  the  present  time  president  of  the  Chase  National  Bank  of 
New  York.  The  friendship  formed  in  those  youthful  days  was 
prized  by  Mr.  Ainsworth  while  he  lived.  On  his  return  from 
Potsdam,  he  took  the  teachers'  examinations  for  a  certificate,  and 
was  successful.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  employment  to 
teach  in  one  of  the  most  populous  districts  in  the  township  and 
was  deemed  by  him  and  his  friends  a,  great  triumph.  In  a  few 
weeks  school  "opened. "  The  attendance  was  large  in  numbers 
as  well  as  in  personnel,  containing  many  of  adult  size.  His  form 
of  government  was  peculiar  and  unconventional,  radically  differ- 
ent from  what  had  been  practiced  by  any  of  his  predecessors  or 
was  at  that  time  in  vogue  in  the  township.  He  made  the  large 
pupils  and  the  children  of  rich  parents  obey  the  rules  of  the 
school.  The  young  men  and  young  women  realized  for  the  first 
time  that  they  must  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  and  saw 
that  he  was  made  of  stuff  too  stern  to  trifle  with,  or  to  take 
chances  in  disobedience,  soon  learning  that  punishment  and  loss 
of  cast  would  quickly  follow.  The  younger  pupils  soon  realized 
their  fate,  and  were  pliant  and  tractable.  Contentment  and 
progress  prevailed.  Parents,  scholars  atid  teacKer  were  all  har- 
monious and  satisfied,  and  the  four  months'  term  was  closed 
with  much  profit  and  many  regrets.  Here  in  the  "Clements 
school  district,"  in  the  town  of  Lisbon,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
began  a  signally  brilliant  and  successful  career  that  stretched 
out  over  two  generations  in  a  succession  of  triumphs,  and  fin- 
ally at  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  February  17,  1908,  it  had  a  most  mod- 
est but  splendid  close. 

Mr.  Ainsworth 's  initial  term  began  under  a  district  school 
system  in  New  York,  now  obsolete,  viz.,  boarding  around  with 
4he  scholars — three  days  with  each  scholar.  This  system  was 
mutually  beneficial,  furnishing  opportunity  for  acquaintance  both 
ways.  His  popularity  as  a  teacher,  grew  with  parents  and  pupils, 
and  his  services  were  much  in  demand  and  always  commanded 
the  highest  wages.  Spelling  schools  and  debating  societies  in  the 
various  school  districts  of  tfie  township  were  functions  that  com- 
manded the  attention  of  teachers  and  pupils.  In  both  Mr.  Ains- 
worth was  an  adept.  In  debate  his  quick  tracing  of  cause  and 
effect,  his  clear  discernment  and  logical  conclusions,  made  him 
strong  for  his  side.  His  aptitude  in  retort  and  repartee  always 
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amused  the  audience,  and  made  his  opponents  feel  small  and  look 
small.  He  was  a  natural  leader,  and  rapidly  grew  in  popular- 
ity, widening  in  range  and  prominence,  and  he  took  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  county  conventions  and  teachers'  institutes,  where  his 
solution  and  analysis  of  intricate  questions  added  new  laurels 
and  gave  stronger  footing  among  those  who  taught  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot.  His  acumen  and  apprehension  made  him  self 
reliant  and  fearless.  He  had  about  reached  the  limit  as  a  coun- 
try school  teacher,  and  decided  to  try  special  work  in  company 
with  the  Rev.  P.  K.  Sheldon,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  young 
educators  in  northern  New  York,  and  a  normal  institute  was 
opened  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  effort  met  with  great 
favor,  and  the  attendance  was  large,  taxing  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  building.  Several  students  were  enrolled  that  later  in 
life  figured  more  or  less  conspicuously  in  public  affairs,  viz., 
DrT  Albert  Millard,  surgeon  in  chief  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railroad,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Judge  James  0  'Neill,  circuit 
judge,  Neillsville,  Wis.;  Henry  O'Neill,  the  millionaire  barley 
king,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  others. 

As  success  brings  success,  a  widening  of  his  sphere  of  useful- 
ness began  as  a  natural  sequence  to  his  accomplished  work.  New 
opportunities  were  unfolding  themselves  to  his  view,  rich  with 
allurements  and  radiant  with  possibilities  and  glittering  blandish- 
ments along  altruistic  professional  lines.  The  rostrum  and  the 
pulpit  looked  good  to  him,  but  were  too  remote  to  be  thought 
of  until  more  advancement  had  been  made  along  educational  and 
financial  lines.  Education  must  precede  the  selection  of  a  profes- 
sion, and  work,  his  only  money  maker,  had  to  precede  educa- 
tion. "Work  was  his  pleasure,  however,  when  it  led  up  to  substan- 
tial results.  With  him  all  useful  work  was  honorable.  School 
teaching  was  his  preferred  employment,  but  in  the  country  it 
lasted  only  during  the  winter  months — about  four — and  ended 
about  the  time  farmers  were  preparing  for  spring  cropping.  Farm 
work  \vas  uncongenial,  and  besides,  was  not  as  remunerative  as 
teaching.  An  opening  in  the  city  schools  at  Ogdensburg  sought 
him,  which  he  accepted  and  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  metropo- 
lis of  his  native  county.  In  some  respects,  the  new  position  was 
ideal,  but  it  had  its  objections  in  salary,  limitations  and  onerous 
provincialisms,  and  was  without  the  hope  of  advancement.  It  was 
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too  exacting  and  recherche,  and  he  longed  to  return  to  the  simple, 
democratic  country  life  and  its  home  environments. 

Being  on  the  alert  for  opportunities  for  betterments  of  social 
position,  he  discovered,  through  an  advertisement,  an  opening 
for  a  capable  young  man  as  instructor — literary  and  industrial— 
at  the  state  reform  farm,  Lancaster,  Ohio.  He  quickly  respond- 
ed and  a  correspondence  secured  him  the  place,  which  proved 
his  entrance  to  a  broad  and  comprehensive  field  of  activity  to 
which  he  devoted  the  major  part  of  his  life,  and  in  which  he  be- 
came signally  famous.  In  this  new  station,  he  soon  became  as- 
cendant and  taught  the  advanced  classes  in  school  and  became 
a  leader  in  chapel  exercises  and  in  lectures  to  boys  and  Sunday 
evening  talks.  As  a  rostrum  entertainer  but  few  excelled  him. 
He  was  soon  recognized  as  a  clear-headed,  logical  teacher  and 
conversationalist,  and  drew  the  attachment  of  the  inmates-  and 
respect  of  his  official  associates.  At  the  end  of  two  years'  ser- 
vice, he  retired  to  take  a  course  at  Yale  college,  New  Haven,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  and  at 
once  took  employment  at  the  state  reform  school  of  New  Jersey, 
then  being  established  at  Jamesburg,  as  assistant  superinten- 
dent and  pedagogue.  When  well  under  way  and  its  success 
was  assured,  he  was  invited  to  do  like  work  for  the  Iowa  reform 
school  at  Eldora,  where  he  remained  till  its  organization  was 
completed,  when  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  returned  to 
Ogdensburg  to  wed  Miss  Sarah  M.  Morrow,  a  most  estimable 
young  lady,  who  had  been  his  assistant  teacher  four  years  pre- 
vious— which  proved  a  most  fortunate  union.  They  returned  to 
their  new  home  at  the  Iowa  Teform  school  to  remain  only  a  few 
months,  when  they  were  invited  to  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  in 
the  same  line  in  an  older  and  larger  institution — the  Industrial 
reform  school,  Plainfield,  Indiana,  where  Mr.  Ainsworth  became 
assistant  superintendent  and  Mrs.  Ainsworth  principal  teacher. 
This  connection  continued  for  seven  years  and  was  dissolved 
by  the  temporary  triumph  of  a  political  party  with  which  the  in- 
stitutional administration  did  not  affiliate.  The  ascension  to 
power  of  an  adverse  political  party  crazed  with  abstemious  hun- 
ger, plunged  the  eleemosynary  institutions  of  the  state  into  a 
political  maelstrom  to  provide  places  and  pay  for  party  adher- 
ents, regardless  of  their  unworthiness  or  its  gross  injustice  to 
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the  deposed  or  the  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  inmates  whose 
misfortune,  rather  than  their  faults,  and  in  many  instances,  the 
faults  of  others,  and  the  debasing  influences  of  debauching  envir- 
onments, made  them  the  wards  of  the  state  for  whose  reclama- 
tion to  lives  of  rectitude  and  morality  the  philanthropic  people 
of  the  state  were  providing  with  a  liberal  hand.  Employment 
for  himself  and  wife,  with  suitable  dignity,  was  offered  in  another 
institution,  remotely  removed  from  political  domination,  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts.  The  new  institution  was  an  innova- 
tion to  Mr.  Ainsworth's  experience,  and  ideas  of  institutional 
organism,  being  on  the  congregate  plan  as  contra-distinguished 
from  the  open  family  system.  His  stay  was  brief  and  he  chang- 
ed to  another  line  of  activity,  viz.,  journalism,  wrhich  did  not 
long  continue,  as  he  desired  to  return  to  reform  school  work  in 
which  he  had  had  such  a  diversified  experience.  After  some 
experiments  with  newspaper  publications,  at  Watertown,  South 
Dakota,  he  and  Mrs.  Ainsworth  received  the.  appointment,  re- 
spectively, of  superintendent  and  matron  of  the  Industrial  school 
at  Plankinton,  South  Dakota,  which  they  held  continuously  for 
eleven  years,  when  they  yielded  their  places  to  political  adver- 
saries whose  only  qualifications  were  feaky  to  party  supremacy 
and  subserviency  to  political  domination.  This  service  closed  a 
career  of  philanthropic  work  covering  thirty-five  years  of  al- 
most continuous  service,  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate 
classes  was  always  the  first  consideration,  and  was  placed  above 
personal  aggrandizement  or  political  preferment. 

The  great  work  achieved  in  this  protracted  employment  in 
the  reformation  of  character,  in  the  correction  of  error,  in  the 
conversion  of  idlers,  in  the  eradication  of  evil,  in  the  dispell- 
ing of  ignorance  and  the  acquisition  of  intelligence,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  manhood  where  only  degeneracy  formerly  existed, 
has  made  its  impress  on  the  body  politic  by  the  redemptions  that 
have  gone  forth  into  society  and  become  frugal  factors  and  es- 
teemed citizens.  Scores  of  young  men  in  the  honored  walks  of 
life,  today  scattered  throughout  the  various  spheres  of  use- 
fulness, can  trace  their  first  awakening  to  a  higher  life,  to  the 
influence  of  the  precept  and  example  of  this  large  hearted, 
broad  minded  philanthropist,  whose  cheerful  temperament  and 
cordial  suavity  evoked  similar  qualities  in  the  minds  of  his  wards 
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who  sought  to  emulate  him.  People  associated  in  their  lives  be- 
come assimilated  in  their  characters — the  weak  going  to  the 
strong. 

No  man  ever  more  unreservedly  or  more  unselfishly  con- 
tributed of  his  time,  purse,  pen  and  voice,  with  less  ostenta- 
tion to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents and  their  redemption  to  the  honorable  walks  of  life,  or 
labored  more  assiduously  for  their  betterment,  being  always  on 
the  alert  to  encourage  hope,  to  stimulate  ambition  and  reward 
honest  endeavor,  inculcating  self-confidence  and  personal  reli- 
ance. Thus  he  anchored  himself  in  the  loving  esteem  of  his 
wards,  evoking  their  co-operation  and  assistance  in  the  admin- 
istration of  discipline  and  in  the  application  of  the  means  of  re- 
form. He  had  learned  the  power  of  getting  hold  of  the  heart 
strings  of  his  pupils  as  it  enabled  him  to  lead  them  into  the 
ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace.  That  leniency  and  fellowship 
are  more  potential  reformatory  agencies  than  rigid  harshness 
and  severity,  was  the  firm  belief  of  Mr.  Ainsworth.  He  always 
inculcated  a  home  feeling,  simplifying  the  means  of  govern- 
ment by  developing  the  affectional  sentiments,  conjunctively 
with  mental  awakening,  and  industrial  skill.  As  a  disciplinarian 
he  always  held  his  pupils  well  in  hand,  overlooking  the  whole 
institution,  at  each  glance,  locating  the  mischievous  ones,  de- 
picting their  faults  and  administering  admonitions  and  rewards. 
His  accuracy  in  locating  and  defining  mischief,  when  apparently 
not  looking,  left  a  deep  seated  impression  in  the  minds  of  his 
pupils,  that  his  eyes  were  on  all  sides  of  his  head.  He  always  de- 
veloped the  best  there  was  in  his  pupils,  and  molded  them  to 
honorable  and  useful  service — a  work  that  gained  for  him  an  en- 
viable position  in  the  rank  of  the  benefactors  of  society,  and  gave 
his  name  an  honored  place  beyond  the  confines  of  his  field  of 
activity,  as  well  as  in  the  pages  of  the  histories  of  the  various 
states  where  he  rendered  professional  services,  leaving  his  impress 
on  the  minds  and  characters  of  thousands  of  otherwise  hapless 
youths. 

The  management  of  the  industrial  training  schools,  as  Mr. 
Ainsworth  managed  them,  was  of  vast  importance  to  their  in- 
mates and  to  the  race  itself,  redeeming  to  a  normal  life  the  es- 
trays,  deflected  and  perverted  members  of  families  of  all  grades 
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of  society.  Sometimes  wayward  children  are  members  of  the 
best  families,  sometimes  of  the  middle  classes,  and  often  of  the 
lower.  Family  cast  makes  but  little  difference  in  the  moral  tur- 
pitude of  deflected  children,  but  there  is  a  striking  similarity  in 
wayward  children  of  the  same  organism,  same  environments 
and  of  like  temperaments.  In  analyzing  and  classifying  these 
different  grades  and  in  applying  the  remedies  indicated  for  each, 
Mr.  Ainsworth  had  expert  knowledge  and  was  peerless.  He  sel- 
dom made  a  mistake.  Being  so  nearly  uniformly  right  in  his 
analysis  of  character,  his  judgment  was  a  safe  basis  to  proceed 
upon.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  truant  and  delinquent 
classes  under  his  supervision  were  reclaimed  to  lives  of  usefulness 
and  frugality,  and  in  later  life  they  looked  back  to  him  as  their 
rescuer  and  benefactor,  and  to  the  institution  as  their  veritable 
home,  which  was  always  a  source  of  pride  and  gratification  to 
him.  Later  when  he  returned  to  journalism  as  a  means  of  em- 
ployment, he  still  cherished  the  hope  of  returning  some  day  to 
the  field  of  philanthropic  work.  He  longed  to  be  with  the  boys 
again,  to  share  their  joys  and  amusements,  and  to  give  hope  and 
encouragement  when  they  were  depressed  by  untoward  in- 
fluences, but  the  hand  of  fate  had  placed  political  barriers  of 
steel  between  him  and  his  ambition  and  he  went  to  his  death  a 
disappointed  and  saddened  man,  because  he  was  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  uplifting  others.  The  work  he  did  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  offspring  of  the  unfortunate,  will  lift  his  name  high 
up  on  the  roll  of  honor,  with  those  who  rank  as  the  benefactors 
of  humanity  and  leaders  in  social  achievement. 

His  work  was  a  God-given  work,  fearlessly  and  beneficiently 
done,  and  carried  with  it  inherent  assurances  of  conscious  appro- 
bation and  fidelity.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  prostration,  he 
was  reconciled  to  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  and  death  was  coveted 
as  an  emancipation  from  physical  disease  and  pain,  and  he  argued 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  die.  He  watched  intently,  at  the  thresh- 
hold  of  Eternity,  for  the  parting  of  the  curtains.  He  waited  on 
the  battlements  of  the  Great  Divide,  for  the  welcome  summons 
to  come  over  to  his  reward.  When  it  came  he  said,  "Thy  will  be 
done,  Oh,  Lord,"  and  as  the  curtains  swept  back  and  the  Divine 
Light  burst  forth  disclosing  his  inheritance  in  all  its  grandeur, 
and  Jesus  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  waiting  to  crown,  he  ex- 
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claimed  with  eager  delight,  "Jesus,"  and  the  vital  spark  flew  to 
the  God  who  gave  it  and  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  great  humani- 
tarian— journalist  was  an  emptj^  tenement,  that  was  blameless 
in  life  and  triumphant  in  de'ath.  All  is  history  now,  and  a  vacancy 
exists  in  the  galaxy  of  brilliant  and  altruistic  giants  that  mould 
the  thought  and  shape  the  trend  of  events  in  the  wider  realms  of 
humanity's  limitless  domain. 

Mrs.  Ains worth. 

Mrs.  Cephas  W.  •  Ainsworth,  nee  Sarah  M.  Morrow,  had  re- 
ceived a  training  in  her  girlhood,  at  the  public  schools  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  New  York,  which  had  been  amplified  by  experience  as  a 
teacher  in  city  schools  and  in  state  reformatories  and  especially 
adapted  her  to  the  discharge  of  the  peculiar  and  responsible 
duties  that  devolved  upon  her  as  matron  of  the  South  Dakota  in- 
stitution at  Plankinton  for  eleven  years. 

She  was  of  a  benevolent  temperament,  mild  mannered,  even 
tempered,  patient,  persevering,  cheerful  and  sympathetic,  com- 
bining motherly  qualities  so  necessary  to  be  exercised  in  making 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  these  waifs,  many  of  whom  never 
before  knew  a  mother's  love  or  a  mother's  sympathy.  Her 
womanly  dignity  and  timely  and  appropriate  counsels  drew  from 
the  young  women  inmates  the  warmest  attachments  and  started 
in  motion  the  impulses  of  a  higher  life.  Her  influence  in  this 
exalted  position  was  far  reaching  and  salutary,  and  inculcated 
in  the  minds  of  the  young  women  the  rudimental  principles  of 
the  nobility  of  womanhood.  They  were  given  a  new  view  of  life, 
which,  being  nurtured  by  wise  precepts  and  an  exemplary  indi- 
viduality, led  them  up  to  higher  views  and  saner  conditions.  Her 
personal  influence  was  magnetic,  and  moulded  the  minds  of  many 
young  women  into  channels  of  moderation  and  discretion  that 
were  followed  by  efforts  at  improvement.  She  made  the  girls' 
department  a  veritable  female  seminary  where  gentle  manners  as 
well  as  good  morals  were  inculcated.  On  July  1st,  1899,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ainsworth,  after  eleven  years  of  faithful  service,  in  behalf 
of  delinquent  children,  yielded  their  places  as  superintendent  and 
matron,  respectively,  in  South  Dakota  reformatory,  which  they 
had  founded  and  promoted,  to  the  exigences  of  politics.  Mr.  and 
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Mrs,  Ainsworth  removed'to  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  where  Mr.  Ainsworth 
became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  leading  newspaper  there.  Mrs. 
Ainsworth 's  health  had  been  impaired  by  the  stress  and  overwork 
incident  to  her  duties  as  matron.  She  did  not  recuperate  but 
went  into  decline  and  passed  away  May  26th,  1905. 

Her  death  was  the  trying  ordeal  of  Mr.  Ainsworth 's  life,  as  it 
broke  up  relations  with  conjugal  felicity  and  'spiritual  harmonies. 
His  loss  seemed  irreparable  and  he  was  inconsolable.  Time,  the 
great  leveler,  brushed  away  the  grief  and  assuaged  his  sorrow, 
and  in  about  two  years  brought  into  his  environment,  Mrs.  Mary 
Miller,  a  cultured  lady  of  honorable  lineage  and  high  attainments, 
resulting  in  a  most  happy  and  felicitious  union  of  less  than  two 
years  duration.  Her  tender  ministrations  and  untiring  devotions 
contributed  to  prolong  his  days  that  appeared  to  be  numbered, 
exhausting  her  nervous  energy  to  threatened  prostration.  At 
the  final  hour,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  she  sought  the  seclusion 
of  her  home  where  she  still  remains  shattered  by  the  grief  of  her 
great  bereavement. 

A  Brother's  Tribute. 

The  death  of  my  beloved  brother,  at  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Feb. 
17th,  1908,  is  a  loss  irreparable.  From  the  dawn  of  consciousness 
to  the  shadow  of  the  tomb,  our  lives  ran  in  singularly  similar 
channels,  being  a  unit  in  reciprocal  confidence  and  brotherly 
love. 

In  early  youth  our  daily  routine  paralleled — deviations  being 
rare  and  always  without  striking  incidents  or  episodes.  Housed 
by  the  same  roof,  fed  at  the  same  table,  companions  by  day  and 
chums  at  night,  under  the  same  moral  and  social  regime — same 
parental  precepts  and  examples — attended  the  same  religious  and 
secular  schools,  naturally  we  had  assimilated  lives  and  character- 
istics. Side  by  side,  bending  at  our  sainted  mother's  knee,  we 
were  taught  to  memorize  scriptural  texts  and  precepts,  the  Lord's 
prayer  and  the  simple  child's  prayer,  as  beacon  lights  to  the 
pathway  of  the  higher  Christian  life. 

As  the  mind  thrives  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  the  moral  precepts 
inculcated  by 'our  sainted  mother  gave  tone  and  loftiness  to  our 
youthful  minds,  that  shaped  our  destinies  and  exercised  a  controll- 
ing influence  throughout  our  manhood,  engendering  similar  lines 
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for  thought  and  kindred  objects  for  Activity,  besides  creating 
a  unity  of  personality,  inseparable,  except  by  death  itself,  and 
indestructible  except  by  the  Creator's  will. 

Homogeneous  except  as  to  temperaments,  we  often  made  dif- 
ferent deductions  from  the  same  premises  which  sometimes  led 
up  to  temporary  estrangements  that  were  quickly  followed  by 
reconciliation  and  the  amity  of  good  fellowship.  Technically, 
he  would  be  classed  as  of  nervous-sanguine  temperament — quick 
to  comprehend,  and  precipitous  and  fearless  .in  expression  and 
action — often  impetuous  and  sometimes  spasmodic — inclined  to 
fire  away  at  the  first  good  look  and  usually  hitting  the  mark. 
His  aim  was  always  so  true  and  his  logic  so  accurate,  that  they 
lent  confidence  to  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions  and  actions, 
that  usually  they  were  permitted  to  stand  without  revision. 

As  a  rostrum  entertainer,  he  took  high  rank.  He  was  pictorial 
and  vivid  in  illustration  and  simile — making  himself  understood 
and  clean  cut — carrying  his  audience  from  climax  to  climax,  ap- 
plauding and  encoring  as  he  doled  out  in  rich  profusion,  nuggets 
of  wit,  wisdom  and  satire — keeping  his  audience  en  rapport  and 
responsive. 

Resourceful  in  originality  and  creative  genius,  and  firm  in 
equilibrium,  barriers  apparently  insuperable  would  melt  before 
his  touch  as  by  magic,  and  his  mental  mint  would  respond  with 
freshly  coined,  appropriate  figures  for  illustrative  purposes,  that 
bore  on  the  highest  planes  of  morality  and  worthy  manhood.  He 
was  self-reliant  and  fearless,  always  courageously  following  his 
own  convictions  and  cheerfully  conceding  to  others  the  rights  of 
independence  he  claimed  for  himself.  He  was  sincere  in  his 
friendships  and  loyal  to  his  friends.  He  drew  people  to  him, 
and  when  he  made  a  friend  he  held  him.  The  attachments  of  his 
boyhood  remained  steadfast  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Men  trusted 
him  because  they  believed  in  him.  He  never  tricked  or  disap- 
pointed them.  He  had  an  abhorence  to  the  obligation  of  debt,  and 
never  created  a  creditor  to  call  him  to  time.  He  was  always 
punctillious  in  his  financial  dealings.  If  he  erred  at  all,  it  was 
in  not  exacting  his  own.  He  disliked  controversy  and  conten- 
tion. He  never  had  a  law  suit  as  plaintiff  or  defendant.  He 
would  suffer  before  he  would  contend.  Really,  he  was  in  a  class 
by  himself.  He  always  stood  for  uprightness  and  candor.  He 
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would  quickly  rebuke  dishonesty,  deception,  or  insincerity,  and 
had  no  toleration  for  rascality  or  infidelity.  He  parted  with  his 
money  as  unostentatiously  as  it  was  liberally  bestowed,  and 
when  he  thought  it  to  be  for  the  betterment  of  a  friend  or  of  a 
meritorious  cause.  There  were  no  barriers  between  him  and  his 
friends,  and  if  obligations  existed,  they  were  to  him.  Those  who 
have  undischarged  obligations  to  him  now,  can  be  counted  by 
the  score,  and  the  aggregate  would  mean  a  fortune  of  no  mean 
proportions.  Such  lives  are  few,  and  such  sterling  honesty,  is 
rare.  His  whole  life  was  one  of  abstemiousness  and  privation — 
free  from  excesses  and  level  with  moderation,  always  exemplary 
and  irreproachable.  His  compaionship  was  fascinating  and  ab- 
sorbing, because  genial  and  instructive.  He  combined  within 
himself  the  double  qualities  of  host  and  guest — self-entertainer. 
There  was  so  much  originality  and  warmth  in  his  nature,  that 
one  Would  be  loth  to  leave  his  presence. 

Possessing  a  cloudless  horizon  and  freedom  from  shame  and 
subterfuge,  he  was  always  cheerful,  buoyant  and  optimistic.  But 
the  end  has  come,  and  he  has  preceded  me  with  his  life  sheet  as 
his  passport  to  the  Great  Tribunal  of  last  resort. 

In  Journalism. 

Mr.  Ainsworth's  idle  time  from  institutional  engagements,  was 
always  devoted  to  journalism.  His  extensive  and  varied  exper- 
ience in  editorial  and  reportorial  work,  made  him  a  ready  and 
rapid  firing  worker,  a  valuable  quality  in  all  cases  when  quick  re- 
sults were  desired.  In  his  day  of  institutional  activity,  nearly  all 
the  institutions  published  weekly  organs,  of  which  he  was  manag- 
ing or  associate  editor.  He  maintained  a  membership  with  the 
editorial  associations  of  the  state  with  which  his  institution  was 
connected,  and  generally  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
transportation,  which  gave  him  opportunity  to  arrange  for  editor- 
ial excursions  into  neighboring  states,  transcontinental  as  well, 
which  generally  was  an  elaborate  affair,  well  attended  by  the 
staff  and  their  wives.  These  excursions  proved  to  be  a  biennial 
feature,  and  were  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest  because 
of  their  comparative  inexpensive  privileges,  to  study  physical 
geography,  political  economy,  sociology  and  biology,  and  the 
economic  conditions  of  other  sections  of  our  country.  We  recall 
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one  excursion  from  Indianapolis  to  the  eastern  cities,  pulling  up 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  a  terminal,  when  time  was  taken  to 
inspect  the  various  governmental  departments,  to  visit  the  con- 
gress, and  its  individual  members,  the  president  and  various 
executive  heads  of  departments.  Another  through  the  south, 
ending  at  Dallas,  Texas.  One  through  the  northwest,  including 
the  Twin  Cities,  Fargo,  Bismarck,  Duluth,  Denver,  and  back  to 
Indianapolis  by  a  southerly  route.  One  to  southern  Florida,  and 
possibly  more,  each  of  which  was  under  the  management  of  Col. 
Ainsworth.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  quite  a  collection 
of  canes,  watches  and  chains,  donated  by  the  craft  and  suitably 
engraved  and  inscribed  and  dedicated  to  him  in  recognition  of 
his  laborious  and  efficient  services  in  arranging  and  conducting 
these  pilgrimages,  free  from  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
participants.  On  account  of  his  proficiency  and  celerity  in  re- 
portorial  work,  Mr.  Ainsworth  was  often  requested  to  report  the 
proceedings  of  speech  meetings,  conventions  and  state  occasions, 
to  the  metropolitan  papers.  His  efficiency  in  such  service  being 
generally  conceded.  He  possessed  an  aptitude  as  well  as  a  fond- 
ness for  journalism  and  quickly  availed  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  be  with  the  craft  when  distinguished  services  were  in 
demand.  Reportorial  work  was  a  mere  passtime  to  him,  and  was 
only  taken  up  in  recess  from  his  regular  philanthropic  institu- 
tional work,  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life  service. 

Church  Connections. 

Cephas  W.  Ainsworth  was  strongly  imbued  with  Christian  con- 
victions and  an  exalted  standard  of  manly  honor  and  never  went 
beneath  himself  for  personal  companionship.  From  his  earliest 
awakenings  to  the  moral  responsibility  of  individual  action,  his 
influence  was  cast  on  the  side  of  rightfulness,  and  he  sought  to 
win  his  friends  and  neighbors  over  to  his  lines  of  thought  and 
moral  standards.  In  many  instances  he  was  successful.  In  re- 
ligious faith,  his  predilections  were  toward  Methodism,  the  church 
where  his  mother  was  a  life  long  and  devout  worshiper.  When 
he  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  he  was  caught  up  by  an  evange- 
listic wave  that  was  sweeping  over  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
of  New  York  and  landed  in  a  concourse  of  recent  Methodist  con- 
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verts  whom  he  quickly  joined  and  taking  up  their  enthusiasm  at 
once  became  active  and  threw  himself  unreservedly  into  the  work 
of  reclaiming  sinners.  In  this  he  was  especially  capable  and  effi- 
cient. He  led  the  way  to  attack  the  hideous  monster  of  sin  in  his 
most  formidable  entrenchments,  and  would  dislodge  him  and  put 
him  to  flight,  demoralizing  and  terrifying  him.  So  successful  and 
capable  did  he  become  that  the  church  folk  adjured  and  beseeched 
him  to  espouse  the  evangelical  work  as  a  permanent  pursuit.  Hav- 
ing formulated  other  plans,  he  declined  the  exclusive  work,  but 
consented  to  continue  in  the  spirit  contributing  to  the  sacred 
cause,  while  pursuing  his  chosen  occupation.  He  remained  in 
the  faith  of  the  Methodist  church,  contributing  to  its  support  and 
growth,  while  he  lived  and  strictly  observed  its  tenets  and  ordi- 
nances and  punctually  attended  all  meetings  of  worship,  scriptur- 
al classes  and  religious  services. 

Society  Connections. 

He  took  a  deep  interest  in  benevolent  orders  and  societies  and 
held  a  membership  in  nearly  all  the  ancient  orders.  In  Masonry 
he  was  a  Knight  Templar,  Scottish  Rite  and  Shriner,  having  main- 
tained membership  in  the  two  former  from  the  early  70  Js.  He 
was  also  a  high  grade  member  in  the  I.  0.  0.  F.  and  in  the  B.  P. 
O.  E.  and  the  K.'s  of  P.  The  united  influence  of  these  various 
benevolent  orders,  working  from  without,  in  conjunction  with 
the  natural  tendencies  from  within,  gave  him  a  pre-eminently 
philanthropic  predilection  that  greatly  facilitated  his  work  in  re- 
claiming juvenile  delinquents — and  in  developing  the  better  ele- 
ments of  humanity's  neglected  waifs. 

Side  Lights  In  His  Eventful  Life. 

In  his  fifteenth  year,  he  became  curious  to  see  something  of  the 
world,  and  decided  to  visit  some  of  his  cousins  in  and  near 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  landed  at  Ridgeville  to  visit  Henry  and 
Charles  Mooeres,  who  were  manufacturing  chairs  there.  He  had 
observed  the  working  of  a  buzz  saw  and  resolved  to  experiment 
with  it.  The  trial  was  disastrous,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  and  stiffening  the 
center  joint  of  the  second  finger.  He  always  claimed  that  this 
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episode  was  the  turning  point  in  his  young  life,  causing  new 
alignments  and  the  formation  of  new  resolutions. 


A  lady,  Miss  Mary  Kodgers,  was  once  visiting  a  family  in  Mr. 
Ainsworth's  school  district  where  he  was  breakfasting.  She  had 
been  his  teacher  in  former  years,  and  inquired  if  he  opened  his 
school  with  devotional  exercises,  and  he  replied:  "No,  the  salary 
is  too  small." 

While  waiting  in  the  grand  central  station,  New  York,  on  his 
return  home  from-  Yale  college,  for  his  train  to  take  him  to  his 
home  in  northern  New  York,  a  brusque  old  man  in  homespun 
attire  stepped  in  and  declared:  "Well,  I've  sold  my  horses  and 
got  my  money  and  now  I  am  going  home."  This  aroused  from 
his  slumbers  a  lounger  on  a  near-by  seat  who  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  asked:  "Where  is  your  home?"  He  answered:  "Cleve- 
land." "Ah,"  said  Mr.  Lounger,  "I  live  in  Cleveland  and  am 
waiting  for  my  train  to  start."  "All  right,"  said  Mr.  Hoss,  "We 
will  go  together.  Go  up  to  the  St.  Nicholas  hotel  with  me  and  we 
will  bring  down  my  wife  and  daughter  and  we  four  will  go  to 
Cleveland  together."  Both  stepped  to  the  sidewalk  and  a  hack 
was  motioned  up  and  Lounger  tendered  a  $100  bill  in  payment 
of  fare.  The  driver  couldn't  change  it,  so  Mr.  Hoss  brought 
forth  his  massive  roll  and  Mr.  Lounger  grabbed  it  and  hurriedly 
stepped  into  the  hack  which  drove  rapidly  away,  leaving  Mr. 
Hoss  bewildered  and  penniless.  Mr.  Ainsworth's  sympathies  were 
aroused  and  he  offered  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  money, 
and  left  the  station  to  pursue  the  villain.  The  effort  was  a  failure 
and  Mr.  Ainsworth  returned  to  his  seat  in  the  station,  only  to 
find  that  during  his  absence  a  sneak  thief  had  stolen  his  suit  case 
containing  his  dress  suit,  a  lot  of  lectures  and  sermojis.  When 
search  failed  to  discover  the  thief,  he  sat  down  in  his  old  seat 
saying:  "If  that  thief  will  only  read  those  sermons  and  lectures, 
he  will  bring  that  suit  case  right  back." 

Soon  after  he  entered  the  service  of  the  reform  farm  at  Lan- 
caster, Ohio,  he  received  from  New  York  a  bunch  of  lottery 
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tickets  with  the  request  that  he  sell  them  at  $2.50  each  and  remit 
the  net  amount  to  the  firm.  He  made  no  sales.  In  about  a  month, 
the  firm  wrote  him  that  one  of  the  tickets  had  drawn  a  prize  of 
$200.00  and  if  he  would  send  in  $20.00  at  once,  they  would  for- 
ward the  prize.  Mr.  Ainsworth  advised  the  firm  to  deduct  the 
$20.00  from  the  prize  and  send  him  a  draft  for  the  balance.  The 
draft  never  came. 

— o — 

When  General  John  Morgan  was  approaching  the  north  with  his 
army  of  raiders  and  invaders,  the  sound  of  "to  arms ! ' '  was  given 
and  it  was  ordered  that  the  inmates  of  the  Ohio  reform  farm  be 
enrolled  and  put  under  drill  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  was  elected 
colonel.  Morgan's  raid  was  abruptly  terminated  and  never 
reached  the  institution,  but  the  title  of  " Colonel"  stuck  to  Mr. 
Ainsworth  to  the  day  of  his  death. 


"When  negotiations  were  in  progress  in  connection  with  his 
proposed  employment  at  the  reform  school  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Ripley,  the  millionaire  trustee  of  the  institution,  met  Mr.  Ains- 
worth in  New  York  City  and  invited  him  up  to  Fowler  and  "Wells, 
phrenologists,  to  have  a  chart  of  his  head  made.  The  chart  was 
satisfactory  to  Mr.  Ripley  and  the  negotiations  continued  and 
Mr.  Ainsworth  was  employed. 
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Biographical. 


Constant  R.  Marks  was  born  at  Durham,  Green  county,  New 
York,  April  llth,  1841.  He  was  the  son  of  Almeron  and  Mary 
Phelps  Marks.  His  father  was  a  practicing  attorney  at  that 
place  for  many  years,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  New  York 
legislature. 

The  family  came  from  Connecticut,  where  their  ancestors  had 
lived  since  the  early  settlement  of  that  state.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  he  went  to  his  grandfather's 
at  Burlington,  Connecticut.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  village  academy  at  New  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
and  went  to  the  preparatory  school  at  Suffield,  Connecticut. 

About  1860  his  mother  removed  with  the  family  to  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  April  18th,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Allen 
Guard,  a  military  company  previously  organized,  and  went  with 
them  as  Company  K,  8th  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia.  Gen- 
eral B.  F.  Butler  accompanied  this  regiment  and  opened  the  way 
to  "Washington  by  way  of  Annapolis  after  the  6th  Massachusetts 
was  fired  into  by  a  mob  at  Baltimore  the  day  before.  With  a 
portion  of  his  company  he  was  stationed  as  a  guard  on  the  old 
Constitution,  which  was  a  school  ship  at  the  Naval  Academy  at 
the  time.  He  was  later  taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever,  but  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  go  home  with  his  regiment  when  its  term 
of  service  expired. 

After  teaching  school,  he  went  the  next  year  to  the  Hudson 
River  Institute,  a  preparatory  school  at  Claverack,  New  York, 
and  from  there  entered  Yale  college  in  1863.  While  there  he 
had  a  severe  illness  and  was  obliged  to  leave  college  in  1865,  later 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  for  a  time  at  the  Albany  Law  School  at  Albany,  New  York, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts, 
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in  the  fall  of  1867.  He  came  west  the  next  spring,  stopped  for  a 
time  at  Chicago,  and  arrived  in  Sioux  City  in  the  spring  of  1868, 
soon  after  the  first  railroad  was  completed  to  that  place,  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  ever  since. 

He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1869,  served  one  term,  but 
declined  further  political  office.  He  served  for  many  years  on 
the  school  board  in  Sioux  City,  and  was  one  of  the  builders  of 
the  Sioux  City  water  works  at  Sioux  City,  which  was  constructed 
by  a  private  company  for  the  benefit  of  the  city,  and  turned  over 
to  it  immediately  on  completion.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Sioux  City  Library  association  which  was  the  foundation  of 
the  present  Sioux  City  public  library,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
trustees  who  built  the  public  library  building. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Sioux  City  Academy  of 
Science,  and  is  at  present  its  president.  This  society  has  main- 
tained a  winter  course  of  meetings  with  lectures  and  papers  by 
its  members  and  others  for  over  twenty  years,  and  he  has  read 
several  papers  before  that  association,  one  published  in  one  of 
their  annual  volumes  upon  the  Mormons  of  Monona  County,  was 
recently  published  in  the  Annals  of  Iowa,  a  state  historical  publi- 
cation. He  wroie  a  history  of  "Woodbury  county,  which  was 
published  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Marks  was  one  of  the  persons  who  re-discovered  the  loca- 
tion of  the  grave  of  Sergeant  Charles  Floyd,  the  soldier  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition,  and  who  was 
buried  on  the  bluff  just  below  Sioux  City.  Mr.  Marks  was  one  of 
the  organizers  and  first  secretary  of  the  Floyd  Memorial  associa- 
tion, which  was  instrumental  in  erecting  the  shaft  one  hundred 
feet  high  at  Floyd's  grave  from  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  each 
by  the  United  States  and  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  state  of  Iowa  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
money;  but  during  his  forty  years'  residence  in  Sioux  City  he 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  his  literary 
and  historical  work  has  only  been  incidental. 
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The  following  autobiography  of  Louis  D.  Letellier  was  first 
written  by  him  in  the  French  language  in  1862,  after  he  had 
settled  down  to  a  quiet  life,  thinking  to  preserve  a  record  of  it  for 
his  family. 

About  five  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this,  loaned  Mr.  Letellier, 
Larpenteur's  journal  edited  tiy  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  knowing  that 
they  had  been  old  acquaintances.  On  returning  the  book,  Mr.  Le- 
tellier remarked  that  he  had  a  journal  of  his  own,  and  being 
urged  by  Mr.  Marks  to  write  it  out  in  English  he  did  so,  enlarging 
it  and  putting  it  in  more  connected  form.  The  paper  was  read 
before  the  Sioux  City  Academy  of  Science.  As  it  pertains  more 
to  Dakota  than  to  Iowa,  permission  has  been  given  for  its  publi- 
cation here.  It  is  inserted  verbatim  here  except  that  his  family 
history  before  leaving  Canada  is  somewhat  abbreviated.  In  some 
cases  the  given  names  of  persons  mentioned  are  inserted  in 
brackets  to  save  a  foot  note. 

The  penmanship  of  the  original  is  remarkably  fine  and  distinct 
and  the  spelling  is  affected  by  the  fact  that  he  was  educated  in 
the  French  language  and  his  business  had  not  required  him  to 
write  much  English.  Mr.  Letellier  is  about  five  feet  eight  inches 
tall,  well  proportioned  but  not  very  fleshy,  rather  quiet  and  re- 
served in  his  manner,  always  cool  and  self-possessed.  For  many 
years  he  kept  a  hotel  at  Sioux  City  which  was  headquarters  for 
the  French,  but  he  has  been  in  no  business  for  many  years.  He 
lives  in  one  of  his  own  houses  with  his  daughter  and  has  several 
children  and  grandchildren.  He  retains  his  mental  and  bodily 
vigor,  except  that  he  had  a  severe  illness  about  two  years  ago 
which  left  him  very  feeble  but  he  has  practically  recovered  his 
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strength.     He  recalls  his  Dakota  experiences  vividly  and  when 
disposed  narrates  some  adventures  very  graphically. 

Not  having  visited  the  upper  river  since  its  settlement  he  was 
unable  to  identify  the  localities  spoken  of  with  present  names. 
C.  R.  M. 

The  Autobiography. 

I,  Louis  D.  Letellier,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  March,  1827,  in 
the  parish  of  Beaumont,  Bellechasse  county,  near  the  little  church 
of  the  village,  situated  on  the  high  land  on  the  border  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  nine  miles  below  Quebec.  My  father,  Charles  Le- 
tellier, the  only  son  of  Captain  Charles  Letellier,  of  Beaumont, 
of  Bellechasse  county,  my  mother,  Marie  Charlotte  Martin,  of  St. 
Ambroise,  Charlesburg,  province  of  Quebec. 

The  sole  fortune  that  my  parents  possessed  was  the  esteem  of 
all  the  inhabitants  in  the  parish,  and  the  good  fortune  to  be  happy 
in  their  household. 

To  my  father  and  mother  there  were  born  nine  children,  seven 
boys  and  two  girls.  The  first,  Charles,  lived  to  a  good  old  age  at 
Beaumont,  Canada.  The  next  two,  Henrietta  and  Blaise,  died 
after  reaching  maturity.  The  fourth,  Gerome,  went  to  Boston  and 
died.  I  was  the  fifth.  The  sixth,  Fedinand,  was  a  school  teacher 
and  was  lately  living  at  Cape  Rouge,  Quebec.  The  seventh,  Peter, 
became  a  sailor  and  became  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel  and 
later  settled  in  New  York  City  as  a  merchant  manufacturing 
sails,  tents,  awnings  and  flags.  The  eighth  was  Adelaide,  married 
Paquette,  and  was  lately  living  at  Cape 'Rouge,  Quebec.  The 
ninth,  Henri,  died  young.  My  father  was  educated  for  a  priest 
but  fell  in  love  with  the  woman  he  married  and  against  the  wishes 
of  his  parents  changed  his  vocation  and  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade  and  became  a  contractor  and  builder. 

He  contracted  to  build  a  mill  which,  before  completion,  was 
washed  away  and  he  lost  many  thousands  of  dollars  and  later 
opened  a  shop  at  Quebec  for  the  repair  of  watches  and  the  manu- 
facture of  clocks.  He  built  a  most  marvelous  clock  that  required 
to  be  wound  but  once  a  year,  and  before  final  completion,  this, 
with  all  his  stock  and  buildings  was  burned.  After  that  in  his 
old  age  he  went  to  live  with  his  son,  Charles,  at  Beaumont. 

I  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  named  Peter  Lafluer,  at  Quebec, 
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but  fire  destroyed  his  shop  and  I  was  released  from  my  apprentice- 
ship. I  went  to  a  ship  yard  as  a  joiner.  T  had  been  to  school  first 
at  Foulon,  a  suburb  of  Quebec,  conducted  by  Mr.  Alard.  Most  of 
the  time  spent  under  him  in  studying  the  catechism  and  singing 
canticles.  Then  I  went  to  a  free  English  school  kept  by  a  Mr. 
Burns.  He  kept  us  most  of  the  time  drilling  as  soldiers.  He 
had  a  cat-o '-nine-tails  which  he  had  constantly  in  his  hands  and 
was  very  accurate  in  using  it.  I  have  a  mark  on  my  head  from  it 
that  I  will  wear  to  the  end  of  my  days. 

After  I  had  worked  in  the  ship-yard  a  short  time  I  had  saved 

.  some  money  and  I  desired  to  see  the  American  country  above 

everything  else,  so  I  decided  to  take  my  departure  from  Canada. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1845,  I  left  Quebec  for  Montreal,  from 
here  on  railroad  to  St.  Jean  on  Lake  Champlain,  where  I  took 
steamer  to  cross  the  lake,  at  the  head  of  the  lake  in  Packette 
Boat,  drawn  by  four  horses  to  Troy,  then  in  steamboat  to  Albany 
and  New  York.  I  worked  eight  days  in  New  York  and  left  for 
Buffalo,  passing  by  Montreal,  La  Chine  and  Lake  Ontario  to  take 
the  cars  pulled  by  horses  up  to  Niagara,  where  a  railroad  ran  up 
to  Buffalo.  I  worked  two  years  here  and  went  to  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. I  stayed  a  short  time  here  and  went  to  Chicago.  Here  I 
worked  two  years.  I  was  a  witness  of  the  inundation  of  1848, 
when  all  the  bridges  and  docks  of  the  city  were  destroyed.  From 
here  I  went  down  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  I  was  taken  by 
the  fever  and  ague,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  over  it. 
A  friend  advised  me  to  go  up  the  Missouri  river  for  the  Pierre 
Chouteau  Fur  company1;  that  there  I  would  recover  my  good 
health.  In  the  spring  of  1850  in  company  with  Elie  Bedard2  I 
went  to  the  office  of  the  company.  Mr.  Peter  A.  Sarpy,  a  partner 
of  the  company,  was  making  the  engagement.  I  inquired  of  him 
if  I  could  be  hired  to  go  up  to  Fort  Pierre.  After  a  close  examina- 
tion of  my  person,  he  answered:  ''You  are  sick.  We  want  only 
healthy,  strong  men  who  can  live  on  rosebud  twelve  months 


1  Pierre  Chouteau  Fur  company.  This  was  the  Upper  Missouri  Outfit  of 
the  American  Fur  company.  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  had  so  stamped  his 
personality  upon  the  business  that  it  was  not  uncommonly  called  by  his 
name. 

*Elie  Bedard  was  of  Canadian  birth  and  settled  at  Sioux  City  in  1852. 
He  had  for  several  years  previously  been  in  the  employ  ot  the  American 
Fur  company.  For  further  information  see  Mr.  Marks'  appendatory  note  to 
this  article  upon  the  early  settlers  of  Sioux  City. 
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time."  "I  am  sick  with  fever  and  ague  and  I  want  to  get  over 
it.  I  hope  the  rosebuds  will  cure  me,"  I  answered  to  him.  Henrie 
Picotte,  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  associates  of  the  company,  was 
present  at  our  conversation.  He  said  to  Sarpy:  "Hire  him.  I 
will  cure  him  of  the  fever."  So  Elie  Bedard  and  myself  were 
hired  for  one  year  for  Fort  Pierre  as  carpenters.  We  started 
from  St.  Louis  for  Fort  Pierre  the  6th  of  May,  1850,  in  a  steam- 
boat,3 with  a  company  of  one  hundred  men,  Canadian  and 
American.  Our  rations  aboard  consisted  of  salt  pork,  hardtack 
and  coffee,  which  was  not  very  suitable  for  me  in  the  weak  condi- 
tion I  was.  I  was  compelled  to  fast  for  some  days  before  being 
able  to  accommodate  myself  with  that  diet,  but  very  soon  I  began 
to  feel  better,  and  relieved  from  the  shaking  fever  and  very  soon, 
also,  the  cholera  broke  up  among  the  equipage,  which  caused 
some  sorrow,  every  day  for  eight  days,  we  had  to  bury  a  man  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Most  every  one,  including  the  officers  of  the 
boat,  were  discouraged.  Mr.  Joseph  LeBarge,4  captain,  and  Henri 
Picotte5  in  charge  of  the  men,  decided  to  tie  the  boat  by  a  timber 
point  and  wash  out  the  cholera  if  possible,  from  the  boat.  That 
was  the  orders.  We  had  hardly  through  building  our  camp- 
ment,6  and  laid  our  sick  men  on  beds  in  the  shade  from  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun,  that  cyclone  broke  up  over  us,  with  such  force 
that  trees  twisted  down,  and  limbs  flying  in  all  directions,  caused 
us  to  leave  for  an  open  place,  two  of  our  men  were  left  in  the 
camp.  That  was  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  early  the  next  morn- 
ing we  found  our  camp  covered  with  broken  trees  and  limbs,  our 
sick  men  alive,  and  feeling  better.  From  that  time  on  there 


3  This    steamboat    was    the    Saint    Ange    and    this    trip    was    the    record 
for   that  period;   not   before   had   any   steamboat   made   the   trip   from   Saint 
Louis  to  Fort  Union  and  return  in  less  than  fifty  days.     LeBarge  made  this 
trip  in  twenty-eight  days,  stopping  at  every  post  to  transact  the  company's 
business. 

4  Joseph   LaBarge  spent  most  of  his   life  navigating  the  Missouri   river 
and  became  the  master  of  a  vessel  in   1847.     He  was   born   in  Saint  Louis 
October  1,  1815,  and  died  at  the  city  of  his  birth  about  1904. 

5  Henri   Picotte.      For  information   relating  to  the   Picottes  see   note   35, 
page  113,  volume  1,  of  these  collections. 

6  It  was  the  usual  custom  in  those  awful  years  of  the  cholera  to  stop 
when  somewhere  near  the  Sioux  river  and  "wash  out  the  boat,"  depending 
upon   the   better  climatic  conditions   of   the   upper   river   to   drive   away   the 
plague.     This  was  the  third  year  of  the  plague  and  it  continued  two  years 
longer.     The  next  year,  1851,  Father  Haeckon  and  DeSmet  came  up  on   the 
Saint   Ange,   and   the   former  died   from   cholera   at   the   Little   Sioux   where 
Captain  LeBarge  stopped  "to  wash  out  the  boat." 
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was  no  more  death..  The  wind  had  swept  the  pest  far  from  us. 
We  had  to  cut  dry  wood  in  the  timber,  carry  it  on  our  backs  to 
the  boat,  to  keep  its  engine  going. 

We  arrived  at  Fort  Pierre  in  good  health.  This  Fort  Pierre 
was  situated  about  five  hundred  feet  from  the  south  bank  of  the 
Missouri  river,  at  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Missouri 
river.7  It  was  a  square  lot  measuring  each  side  about  five  hundred 
feet,8  fenced  in  with  heavy  post,  set  close  together,  about  twelve 
feet  above  ground,  one  large  gate  facing  the  river,  two  Bastian 
provided  each  with  a  small  cannon  and  other  small  arms.  Each 
Bastian  commanded  two  sides  of  the  fort,  eight  buildings  inside  to 
lodge  its  people,  the  merchandise  and  furs.  The  office,  dining 
room,  the  Bourgeois  retrete,  blacksmith  shop  and  carpenter  shop. 
The  inhabitants  in  the  fort  were  divided  in  three  classes.  The 
first  was  the  favorite  of  the  Bourgeois.  It  was  the  half  breeds, 
employed  as  traders  in  Indian  camps,  also  some  old  Canadian 
traders.  They  were  the  white  Indians  allied  to  the  Sioux  nation, 
being  acquainted  with  the  Sioux  language  they  w£re  employed 
as  traders  for  the  camp.  They  were  the  big  men  of  the  country, 
respected  by  the  commanding  officer  and  the  Indian  chiefs,  invited 
by  Indians  to  grand  feast,  where  each  guest  had  to  carry  with 
him,  his  own  plate,  to  the  lodge  or  tepee,  to  receive  a  portion  of 
dog  meat,  floating  in  grease,  to  eat  what  he  possibly  could,  and  it 
was  ususal  for  the  guest  who  could  not  eat  the  contents  of  his 
plate,  to  call  one  from  those  who,  like  the  dogs,  were  waiting  for 
a  bite  outside  of  the  lodge,  to  clean  his  plate,  and  pay  the  poor 
low  Indian  for  doing  so  a  breech  cloth,  or  a  calico  shirt.  The 
second  class  were  a  party  of  men  who  had  served  the  camp  a 
number  of  years,  and  were  aspiring  to  the  coveted  position  of  the 
former  white  I m linns.  The  first  class  eat  at  the  first  table,  with 
the  Bourgeois,  then  the  second  class  eat  the  rest  of  the  first.  The 
third  class  were  the  young  men  hired  in  St.  Louis,  being  deceived 
by  some  interested  parties  in  the  camp  about  the  treatment  they 
were  going  to  be  subjected  to.  They  had  to  submit  themselves. 
They  belonged  to  the  cuisine  of  the  rotten  dryed  buffalo  meat. 
Francois,  Alsatien9  was  their  cook.  Every  morning  Francois  re- 


7  Little  Missouri  river.     This  was  the  common  name  for  a  long  period, 
for  the  Teton  or  Bad  river. 

8  Mr.  Detellier  is  quite  mistaken  in  the  size  of  the  old  stockade;  it  was 
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ceived  a  package  of  this  dryed  buffalo  meat,  very  odorous.  It 
could  be  detected  from  a  distance.  He  would  drop  it  in  his  large 
kettle  which  was  always  half  full  of  bouillon  three  or  four  days 
old,  and  swing  the  kettle  hanging  to  a  bringuebal,  or  break,  over 
the  fire,  in  his  large  chimney  and  let  it  boil  until  cooked.  The 
manner  of  serving  his  meal  was  to  put  his  kettle  in  the  middle  of 
his  room,  and  wait  for  the  first  sound  of  the  bell,  then  open  the 
door.  The  old  travelers  provided  each  with  a  wooden  fork, 
would  rush  in.  It  was  to  see  who  would  fork  out  the  best  pieces. 
The  new  men  had  to  wait  and  satisfy  themselves  with  the  rest.  I 
was  promoted  from  this  class  to  No.  2.  The  provisions  for  sale  at 
the  camp  store  were  held  at  a  price,  that  the  men  could  not  very 
well  buy  with  the  small  wages  they  received.  Sugar,  coffee,  flour, 
corn,  each  of  these  articles  were  at  one  dollar  a  pound.  During  the 
winter  of  1850  and  '51  the  only  gratification  I  enjoyed  was  to  pro- 
vide myself  with  three  wolf  traps,  with  which  I  occupied  my- 
self during  the  evenings,  and  the  early  mornings.  I 
skined  125  w'olves,  and  red  foxes,  then  I  was  well  fixed,  to  buy 
high  priced  provisions. 

A  few  incidents  happened  during  the  time  I  stayed  at  Fort 
Pierre  that  I  have  not  forgotten  yet. 

The  Sioux  Indians  like  all  others  are  very  superstitious,  and 
they  are  often  visited  by  contagious  diseases  such  as  small  pox, 
chicken  pox,  cholera,  etc.,  and  when  afflicted  by  such  maladies  or 
fever  of  any  kind,  they  are  certain  that  an  enemy  of  them  has  suc- 
ceeded with  its  sorcery  to  afflict  them  with  a  bad  spirit  which 
they  must  destroy  or  drive  away  from  their  camp  and  lodges. 
He,  will  stand  by  his  tepee  and  keep  shooting  his  guns,  hoping 
to  destroy  the  sorcellery.  In  winter  or  summer,  when  the  rivers 
are  open,  if  the  sick  one  is  strong,  he  will  keep  bathing  to  wash 
out  the  sorcellery  that  trouble  him.  When  it  is  very  serious  they 
will  move  off  to  another  camping  place,  leaving  the  sick  in  the 
prairie  such  as  old  men,  old  squaws,  and  children.  January  16, 
1851,  a  party  of  traders  and  merchandise  started  for  a  trade  to  an 


"but  174  by  206  feet  according  to  the  measurement  of  Captain  Turnley,  who 
made  a  plat  of  it  for  the  government  in  1855. 

9  Francois,  the  Alsatian  was  cook  at  Fort  Pierre  during  the  two  years 
Letellier  was  there.  He  w'as  a  stout  man,  about  forty-five  years  of  age 
when  Letellier  knew  him.  C.  R.  M. 
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Indian  camp  a  long  distance  from  the  fort.  It  was  John  Broul- 
lard,10  Ramsey,11  Dupuis,12  Fauche13  and  Dorian.14  They  had  three 
two-wheeled  carts  drawn  by  mules.  In  the  forenoon  of  that  day 
it  was  very  warm  and  kept  so  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  when 
suddenly  a  very  cold,  strong  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  north, 
growing  worse  and  colder  every  minute.  At  six  in  the  evening 
it  was  a  terrible  tempest  with  the  coldest  weather  I  had  experi- 
enced in  my  life.  During  the  night  I  heard  some  one  knocking 
at  the  gate  and  the  voice  of  a  man  in  distress.  I  woke  up  the 
gate  keeper,  he  opened  the  gate,  a  white  man  was  there,  he  ask- 
ed me  to  let  him  come  in  to  warm  himself,  and  eat  a  bite.  He 
felt  very  hungry.  I  took  him  in  my  room,  and  saw  at  once  that  he 
was  badly  frozen.  With  the  help  of  another  man,  we  had  two 
buckets  of  cold  water,  we  put  his  feet  in  one,  and  his  hands  frozen 
up  to  the  wrist,  in  the  other,  and  applied  cold  water  to  his  face, 
which  was  partly  frozen.  He  did  not  appear  to  suffer  much,  al- 
though he  lost  his  appetite  for  some  time.  On  the  17th,  in  the 
morning,  it  was  very  cold  but  no  wind.  We  received  news  by  In- 
dians, that  out  of  forty  Indians  who  had  started  the  day  pre- 
vious on  a  hunting  expedition,  thirty  had  frozen  to  death.  In 
the  afternoon  two  men  appeared  on  the  high  land  back  of  the 
fort.  It  was  Dupuis  and  Dorian,  of  our  trading  expedition. 


10  Brullard,  I  think  this  name  was  Drulliard,  (Drewyer),  a  descendant  of 
George   Druillard  who  was   of   the  Lewis   and   Clark   company,   but   am   not 
able  to  perfectly  identify  him  as  such.     Many  mixed   blood  descendants  of 
George  Druillard  still  reside  throughout  the  west.     D.  R. 

11  Ramsey.     This   young  man   was   a  son   of  that  Mr.   Ramsey  who  ac- 
companied the  Astoria  expedition  of  1811  and  a  grandson  of  a  well  known 
trader  of  the  Mackinaw  country  dating  back  to  1780  or  earlier. 

11  Dupuis.     I  am   unable   to   identify   this   man. 

"Fauche.     I  am  unable  to  identify  this  man. 

14  Baptiste  Dorion.  This  man  had  a  somewhat  unique  career.  He  was 
a  son  of  Pierre  Dorion,  Jr.,  who  was  guide  and  interpretei-  to  the  Astorians 
and  grandson  of  the  famous  guide  to  Lewis  and  Clark.  Baptiste  was  born 
in  the  autumn  of  1811  while  upon  the  trip  with  the  Astorians  to  the  Pacific. 
With  his  elder  brother  he  was  rescued  by  his  mother  when  his  father  was 
massacreed  the  following  year  and  with  her  suffered  the  most  terrible 
hardships  in  the  wilderness  before  she  reached  the  traders  on  the  Wil- 
lamette. Baptiste  wandered  back  to  his  mother's  people  on  the  Missouri 
and  was  employed  at  Fort  Pierre  in  1832  when  it  was  reported  he  had  been 
killed  by  a  Huncpapa,  but  soon  after  he  turned  up  at  the  fort  unhurt.  It 
was  the  Indian  who  was  killed.  The  next  year,  (1833)  he  went  back  to  his 
mother  who  remained  in  Oregon  and  was  not  again  heard  from  on  the 
Missouri  until  the  autumn  of  1851,  when  he  again  secured  employment  at 
Fort  Pierre.  I  have  not  heard  of  him  since  1855  when  he  was  still  at  Fort 
Pierre.  He  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Jean  Baptiste  Durion,  son  of  old 
Pierre  Durion,  and  brother  to  the  father  of  this  man. 
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They  had  escaped  death.  They  brought  the  sad  news  that  Ram- 
sey (American)  and  Fauchi  (Canadian)  were  dead.  John  Brouil- 
lard  wrapped  in  blankets  was  under  three  or  four  feet  of  snow. 
Mr.  Picotte  sent  at  once  two  carts  with  the  necessaries  to  bring 
the  dead  to  the  fort  and  John  Brouillard  dead  or  alive.  George 
Tacket  succeeded  after  hunting  a  while  to  find  the  two  dead 
bodies  and  standing  on  the  snow  which. wras  very  hard  he  heard 
a  groan  coming  from  under  his  feet.  That  was  John  Brouillard. 
The  tent  was  erected  and  a  good  fire  burning.  He  dug  out  his 
man  who  was  very  weak,  nearly  frozen,  after  having  warmed 
him  and  changed  his  clothes,  Tacket  brought  them  to  the  fort 
We  buried  Ramsey  and  Fauchi  in  the  Fort  Pierre  cemetery.* 

All  the  frozen  Indians  were  brought  to  our  fort.  I  had  to 
provide  a  few  boxes  for  them  and  put  them  on  scaffolds  in  their 
own  cemetery. 

In  the  summer  of  1851,  the  cholera  appeared  in  an  Indian 
camp  near  the  fort.  A  large  number  died,  also  two  of  our  men 
died  in  the  fort,  Seigneurie15  (Canadian),  Duncan16  (American.) 

In  the  summer,  Joseph  Alair17,  our  best  hunter,  being  out  a  long 
distance  with  his  family  from  the  fort,  by  accident  discharged  his 
carabine  through  his  leg  above  the  knee  joint.  It  was  very  warm 
weather,  not  one  in  his  family  could  help  hint,  so  they  started 
for  our  fort.  The  eighth  day  they  arrived  but  the  poor  fellow 
was  in  a  dying  condition.  He  called  me  in  his  room  and  showed 
me  his  leg,  saying,  "Dace18,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor,  that 
is  to  cut  off  the  bad  part  of  my  leg  that  gave  out  such  bad  odor." 
I  couldn't  refuse  what  he  wanted  of  me  although  I  was  certain 
that  it  was  too  late.  He  had  a  high  fever,  his  blood  was  poisonous, 
it  was  a  new  business  to  me.  I  went  to  work  and  cut  his  leg,  se- 
cured the  arteries  all  right  and  took  care  of  him  until  the  elev- 
enth day  when  he  died.  I  buried  him  in  the  little  cemetery  of  the 
fort.  He  had  been  a  good,  kind-hearted  man.  It  was  a  great 
hunter  gone  to  his  rest. 

*Many  men  of  some  note  must  be  buried  in  the  Fort  Pierre  cemetery, 
the  site  of  which  has  not  been  lost. 

15  Seigneurie.     I  am  unable  to  identify  him. 

16  Duncan.     I  do  not  learn  anything  of  him. 

17  Joseph  Alair.      This   man   was   well   known   on   the   river,   as   early   as 
1823  when  he  was  with  the  Ashley  expedition. 

18  Dace,   pronounced   "Dawsey."      Mr.    Letellier   is   well   known   to   all   of 
the  old  timers  as  Dawsey. 
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Another  death  occurred  and  it  was  the  son  of  the  Iron  Horse, 
a  chief  of  the  Sioux  nation.  In  singing  he  gave  up  the  last 
breath.  In  his  death  there  was  nothing  strange  but  its  funeral 
interested  me  the  most.  After  having  made  the  coffin  and  cov- 
ered it  with  scarlet  cloth  and  placed  the  defunct  in  it,  old  Francois 
L'Alsatien  came  up  to  the  tepee  with  his  heavy  old  two-wheeled 
cart  that  had  never  been  painted  and  covered  with  dry  mud. 
A  large  bull  covered  with  a  rawhide  harness  was  hitched  to  this 
cart.  We  loaded  the  coffin  into  the  cart  and  started  for  the  In- 
dian cemetery,  Francois  standing  by  the  side  of  his  cart  driv- 
ing his  old  bull,  old  Henrie  Picotte,  a  partner  of  the  P.  Couteau 
Fur  Company,  and  myself  following  behind  the  cart,  two  squaws, 
hired  by  the  relatives  of  the  defunct  to  do  the  crying  part  of  the 
ceremony  at  the  cemetery  under  the  scaffold  at  the  cemetery  were 
following  behind  us,  laughing  and  chattering  while  walking  up 
slowly  for  it  was  a  very  hot  afternoon.  Mr.  Picotte  was  in  shirt- 
sleeves with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  his  head  bowed  down. 
He  broke  the  silence  by  saying  to  me,  "Dace,  what  a  sight  it 
would  be  if  such  a  funeral  procession  appeared  in  the  streets  of 
St.  Louis."  "It  would  be  a  unique  one,  but  we  would  have  more 
followers  than  we  have  now,"  I  replied.  We  arrived  at  the 
scaffolding  cemetery.  The  scaffold  of  this  dead  Indian  was  al- 
ready up.  It  was  four  posts  set  in  the  ground,  about  five  feet 
high,  a  fork  at  each  end,  in  which  two  cross  bars  were  tied.  We 
put  the  coffin  on  top,  the  bow  and  arrows  of  the  defunct  on  top 
of  the  coffin,  and  tied  the  whole  to  the  post,  also  a  long  pole 
with  the  American  flag  unfurled.  Our  ceremony  was  over.  It 
was  already  dark  with  low  black  clouds  hanging  over  our  heads, 
peals  of  thunder  and  lightning  was  playing  in  the  distance,  and 
we  was  one  mile  from  the  fort.  We  started  in  a  hurry  for  home. 
The  two  squaws  took  their  positions  under  the  coffin  and  began 
their  wild  crying  and  loud  screams.  Before  we  reached  the  fort 
the  thunder  and  lightning  with  a  torrent  of  rain  was  rushing  all 
around  yet  we  could  hear  the  crying  of  the  squaws.  They  were 
doing  it  loud  and  fine,  to  please  their  friends,  who  had  hired  them 

for  that  purpose. 

i 

Some  days  later  a  cow  belonging  to  the  fort  was  killed  by  an 
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Indian.  Bourgeois  Picotte19  could  not  get  from  the  Indian  the 
worth  of  the  cow,  decided  to  have  him  punished,  if  possible,  by 
his  chief,  which  was  Le  Plat  Cote  d'Ours  or  The  Bears  Ribs.20  The 
next  morning  this  chief  was  in  the  fort,  looking  at  us  working. 
Boss  Picotte  was  passing  nearby,  his  head  hanging  low,  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  as  usual,  talking  to  himself  in  a  tone  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  the  chief.  "Where  is  the  time"  he  was  saying, 
"when  there  was  brave  men  in  the  Sioux  nation.  Alas,  that  time 
is  past,  the  cowards  don't  fear  anything  now.  They  are  all  chief, 
they  kill  our  catties  and  the  braves  of  today  dare  not  punish  the 
guilty  ones."  The  chief's  smiling  face  took  a  sudden  sombre  cun- 
ning appearance.  Without  saying  a  word  he  walked  out  of  the 
fort.  He  went  and  inquired  who  among  the  men  in  his  camp  had 
killed  any  cattle  belonging  to  the  fort.  Some  one  told  him  who  it 
was  that  h,ad  killed  a  cow.  He  went  for  his  gun  and  proceeded 
to  the  lodge  of  the  guilty  one,  walked  in,  and  in  saying, 
"Camarade,  I  have  come  in  to  kill  you."  Before  the  other  could 
reply  he  was  shot  through  the  heart.  The  chief  walked  out  from 
his  camp,  came  in  the  fort,  smiling  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. The  report  of  it  was  not  delayed  to  reach  the  ear  of  the 
Bourgeois.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  chief  was  well  rewarded 
for  his  action.  I  have  learned  that  in  this  manner  many  Indians 
and  white  men  have  lost  their  lives  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of 
the  traders. 

I  worked  two  years  in  Fort  Pierre  doing  all  kinds  of  carpen- 
ter work,  houses,  Makinaw  boats,  skiffs  and  flat  boats.  Then  I 
asked  the  company  to  send  me  to  Fort  Union.  They  consented. 
I  went  up  to  that  Fort  Union  which  is  situated  six  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  Mr.  (Alexander)  Culbert- 
son  was  in  charge  of  that  fort.  He  with  Mr.  Sarpy  of  St.  Louis, 
a  partner  in  the  company,  proposed  to  me  to  go  up  to  Fort  Ben- 
ton21.  They  wanted  boats  built  up  there  and  had  no  one  to  do 
it.  I  consented  to  go  up  as  a  passenger  which  favor  they  allowed 


"Bourgeois  Picotte.  Henri.  The  word  bourgeois,  pronounced  boor- 
signifies  burgess,  mayor  or  head  officer. 

"Bears  Rib,  chief  of  the  Hunkpapa,  for  sketch  of  this  man  and  story 
of  his  death  see  Mr.  DeLand's  note  page  366  of  volume  1  of  these  collec- 
tions. 

21  Fort  Benton,  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teton  river  of  Montana, 
about  fifty  miles  below  the  Great  Falls. 
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me.  In  1852,  in  the  month  of  August,  we  started  from  Fort 
Union  in  a  barge  loaded  with  merchandise  and  provisions  for  the 
Indian  trade  in  the  Black  Feet  country.  This  boat  with  a  flat 
bottom  was  about  forty-five  feet  long.  It  was  pulled  up  stream 
against  a  strong  current  by  twenty-five  young  men,  harnessed 
to  a  line  about  seventy-five  feet  long,  tied  to  the  side  of  the  boat. 
This  equipage  was  (Malcolm)  Clarck22,  master,  Jean  Baptiste 
Champagne23  ,  pilot,  myself  as  carpenter,  one  tailor,  one  cook, 
four  hunters,  twelve  Black  Feet  squaws,  and  the  twenty-five  men 
on  the  Cordelle  who  had  to  be  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  give  a  pull  before  breakfast.  At  sunset  at  night  the  boat  was 
tied  up  at  the  bank,  for  the  night.  We  relied  on  the  hunters  for 
our  grub.  We  had  all  we  wanted  in  fresh  meat.  There  was  a 
great  quantity  of  game,  such  as  buffalo,  cabri,  deer,  elks,  and 
very  often  bears.  The  boys  caught  all  the  fishes  we  wanted  which 
were  good  sized  catfish. 

Rose  bushes,  small  and  large  trees  of  all  kinds  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  was  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  pullers  of  the  Cor- 
delle, a  couple  of  men  with  axes  was  requird  to  clear  the  way  in 
many  places.  Often  we  had  to  cross  narrow  rivers  and  creeks  in 
two,  three  and  four  feet  deep  of  mud.  The  Missouri  river  had 
to  be  crossed  very  often  to  follow  the  channels.  One  day  in  a 
crossing  we  lost  two  men  by  drowning.  The  accident  reached 
Fort  Pierre  later  by  the  express.  Through  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  (Charles  E.)  Galpine24  who  was  in  charge,  he  wrote  to  my 
old  friend,  Elie  Bedard,  who  was  then  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Sioux  River,  that  L.  D.  Letellier  and  another  man  was  drowned 
in  crossing  the  Missouri  river  on  their  way  up  with  the  Black 
Feet  Boat,  to  let  my  parents  know  if  he  .could  reach  them  by 
letters.  Bedard  who  was  acquainted  with  my  family  wrote  to  my 
fat  her  at  Quebec  that  he  had  received  by  letter  from  Mr.  Gal- 


is  Malcolm  Clark,  was  a  son  of  Lieutenant  Nathan  Clark,  of  the  regular 
army  and  was  born  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  July  L'Jml.  1817.  He  spent  his 
boyhood  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota.  He  joined  his  fortunes  with  the  U. 
M.  O.  of  the  American  Fur  company  in  1841  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  on  the  upper  Missouri,  in  Montana  where  he  reared  two  families.  He 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  of  his  own  family  in  July,  1869. 

zs  Champaigne  was  a  French  Canadian  who  formerly  resided  in  Min- 
nesota and  where  he  married  an  Indian  woman  whom  he  brought  with 
him  to  the  Missouri.  C.  R.  M. 

!4  Charles  E.  Gaplin.     See  page  364  of  volume  1  of  these  collections. 
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pine  of  Fort  Pierre  that  I,  by  accident,  was  drowned  while  on 
my  way  up  to  Fort  Benton.  It  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  sorrow  that 
this  letter  caused  to  my  dear  old  parents.  They  had  the  ceremon- 
ies of  the  church,  prayers  as  usual  in  my  memory. 

Some  days  later  after  this  accident  a  large  party  of  Black 
Feet  Indians  saluted  us  from  the  opposite  sjde  of  the  river  by  a 
discharge  of  their  guns,  and  they  all  jumped  in  the  water  hold- 
ing their  guns  in  one  hand  above  their  heads  while  swimming 
across.  We  had  to  stop  to  receive  their  visits.  Boss  Clark  or- 
dered the  cook  to  have  his  kettle  full  of  boiling  meat  as  quick  as 
possible  to  give  those  Indians  a  bite  to  eat.  When  everything 
was  nearly  ready  to  be  served  to  them,  they  suddenly  discharged 
their  guns  on  the  side  of  our  barge,  kicked  over  the  kettles  con- 
taining the  meat/ and  before  leaving,  ordered  Clark  to  let  some 
J^anarais,  young  boys  of  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  shoe 
carriers  of  the  war  party,  come  up  with  us  and  feed  them,  also  to 
stop  at  a  certain  place  designated  to  take  a  man  laying  there  who 
had  his  leg  broken  by  a  gun  shot  while  hunting.  With  these 
recommendations  they  left  for  other  parts,  and  we  started  on  our 
journey  up  stream  accompanied  by  nine  young  Indians  who  help- 
ed us  only  to  eat  our  provisions.  The  next  day  we  arrived  where 
the  crippled  man  was  lying.  He  was  on  a  bed  of  willows  and  some 
willows  bended  over  him  upon  which  there  was  a  package  of 
meat  that  he  could  easily  reach  with  his  hands  when  he  was 
hungry.  Twenty-five  yards  further  up  a  big  grizzly  bear  was  com- 
ing down  slowly,  no  doubt  to  the  meat  that  he  smelled  from  a 
distance,  but  our  sudden  appearance  made  him  change  his  direc- 
tion in  a  hurry,  and  it  saved  the  life  of  the  crippled  one.  We 
took  him  aboard  our  boat  and  with  care  the  Indian  was  well  in  a 
short  time.  The  party  of  young  Indians  stayed  with  us  three 
days  and  decamped  one  night  taking  with  them  our  hunters'  best 
horses,  leaving  us  only  two  who  could  not  run  fast  enough  to  hunt 
buffaloes.  This  left  us  in  a  cheerless  position.  Our  hunters,  hav- 
ing to  run  after  the  small  game  on  foot  could  not  hardly  furnish 
forty  men  with  meat.  We  had  nothing  else  to  eat  but  what  was 
brought  in  by  the  hunters.  Nevertheless,  with  the  fishes  we  caught 
during  the  night  time  we  got  along  without  fasting.  Every  day 
something  would  happen  to  stimulate  us.  Sometimes  it  was  a  bear 
coming  down  slowly,  meeting  the  men  on  the  Cordelle.  Then  it 
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was  a  fight,  and  the  bear  was  killed.  Another  day  a  band  of 
elks,  hundreds  together,  entertained  us  for  a  moment.  Another 
evening  a  herd  of  cabri,  or  kids,  was  among  us.  Large  herds  of 
buffalo  was  in  sight  very  often.  What  was  a  curiosity  to  look 
at  was  the  twenty-five  men  on  the  Cordelle.  Their  clothes  worn 
out,  wearing  their  rags  as  breech  cloths,  many  bare  feet.  We 
reached  Hamers  Island  without  much  trouble,  but  here  all  hands 
had  to  be  in  the  water,  and  help  to  raise  the  boat  to  pass  her  in 
eighteen  inches  deep  of  water  when  she  was  drawing  twenty-one 
with  her  cargo.  After  passing  this  first  rapid,  we  camped  on  the 
island,  and  went  to  work  to  build  another  small  barge,  to  lighten 
our  first  boat  and  enable  us  to  pass  over  the  rapids  with  more 
ease.  It  was  quite  a  job  we  had  on  our  hand  to  build  that  boat 
out  of  the  cottonwood  trees  standing  on  the  island.  We  felled 
some  trees,  squared  them  on  two  sides,  then  ripped  them  in 
inch  boards.  We  constructed  our  boat  then  without  any  trouble 
and  started  on  our  way  up  again.  At  the  head  of  Dauphin  rapid 
the  wild  animals  had  become  so  scarce  that  our  hunters  found 
nothing  to  kill.  Batiste  Champagne,  a  young  half-breed  raised 
in  the  country,  having  traveled  over  it  up  and  down  by  land  and 
water  often,  a  very  good  hunter,  was  requested  with  myself  to 
proceed  at  once  on  horse  back  to  Fort  Benton,  to  have  some 
meat  sent  down  to  the  boat.  After  crossing  the  Missouri  we 
started  for  the  upland  and  in  a  short  time  we  was  on  a  level 
plateau.  We  happened  to  be  in  a  prairie  dog  village.  There 
was  a  large  number  of  them,  each  one  standing  erect  on  a  little 
gravel  knoll  by  its  hole,  and  barking  at  us,  and  as  we  approached 
they  would  plunge  into  their  holes  to  come  out  again  after  we 
were  passed.  While  Batiste  was  gone  to  try  his  luck  at  some  big 
horn  that  were  far  off,  with  my  rifle  I  tried  one  of  the  little 
dogs.  I  struck  low,  its  guts  torn  off  from  its  body  lay  on  the 
gravel  knoll.  The  little  dog  had  crawled  in  the  hole.  I  tried 
at  another.  I  shot  it  in  the  head  this  time.  It  was  a  nice  and  fat 
one.  Batiste  did  no  succeed  to  get  near  enough  to  shoot  at 
the  big  horn  before  they  left  for  the  steep  rocky  buttes.  There 
was  in  sight  three  large  grizzly  bears  going  slowly  toward  a 
large  herd  of  buffalo,  but  Batiste  thought  that  we  had  no  time 
to  spare  to  reach  the  camping  place.  We  traveled  very  fast. 
At  about  ten  o'clock  we  was  at  Rapid  A  Pablo.  It  was  a 
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very  dark  night.  "We  did  not  light  a  fire  by  precaution  against 
Indians,  we  sat  down  on  a  dry  spot,  and  waited  until  morning. 
When  on  horseback  we  crossed  the  Missouri  in  eighteen  inches 
deep  of  water.  One  mile  farther  we  stopped  to  cook  our  break- 
fast. We  had  a  prairie  dog  and  a  jack  rabbit.  It  was  more 
than  sufficient  for  two  men.  Here  we  entered  the  bad  land  of  the 
Missouri  which  I  had  heard  the  old  travelers  speak  of  as  the  won- 
derful Mauvaise  Terres.  These  bad  lands  are  situated  on  both 
side  of  the  Missouri  river  between  Fort  Union  and  Fort  Benton. 
It  is  an  extent  of  land,  mountainous,  cut  up  in  all  kind  of 
shapes,  upon  which  no  vegetation  grows,  except  in  very  low  spots, 
high  rocky  buttes  covered  with  petrification,  trees,  shells,  fishes, 
bones,  rock  balls  of  all  size  like  cannon  balls — everything  is 
petrified.  Queer  rocky  formations  resembling  table  tops,  sup- 
ported by  a  heavy,  round  pillar,  imitation  of  church  steeples,  cut 
out  from  the  rocky  elevation,  square  walls,  in  imitation  of  for- 
tification, with  large  round  rock  balls  on  top.  "Now,"  said  Ba- 
tiste to  me,  "I  will  guide  you  through  the  White  Castle."  I  had 
heard  of  it  and  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  see  it.  We 
entered  among  a  confusion  of  overthrown  rocks  and  we  was  in 
the  corridors  of  the  castle  on  horseback.  I  had  to  lay  flat  on  my 
horseback  to  pass  under  an  arch  in  the  passage.  These  strange 
forms  are  curious  to  contemplate.  Nearly  white  in  color,  opposite 
to  where  we  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  we  see  a  wall 
well  formed  with  objects  on  top  at  equal  distance  representing 
cannons.  It  has  taken  thousands  of  years  to  work  such  whim- 
sical forms.  Here  is  a  refuge  for  Big  Horn.  The  last  curious 
form  on  our  way  up  is  called  the  Citadelle.  The  rocky  forma- 
tion of  it  is  of  a  dark  color.  From  this  we  leave  the  river  to 
cut  short  a  large  bend  of  the  Missouri.  Toward  night  we  ar- 
rived at  a  small  stream  which  made  us  feel  good  for  we  had 
suffered  for  want  of  water.  We  was  then  two  miles  from  the  Fort 
Benton.  We  crossed  the  Missouri  river  in  two  feet  deep  of  water, 
and  entered  the  fort  before  dark.  It  was  a  joyful  news  to  the 
old  traders  of  this  place  to  hear  from  us  that  the  barge  would  be 
at  the  fort  in  about  five  days.  They  were  out  of  tobacco,  sugar 
and  coffee,  these  condiments  that  the  traveler  prizes  so  much. 
Finally  the  boat  arrived,  having  been  on  the  way  from  Fort 
Union  sixty-six  days. 
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A  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  this  post,  I  found  the  com- 
manding officer,  Clark,25  American,  a  good  fellow,  a  friend  to  me 
and  to  everybody  else.  He  was  well  versed  in  four  languages; 
English,  his  own;  French,  Black  Feet  and  Sioux.  We  enjoyed 
life  in  this  place,  fresh  meat  of  all  kind,  in  quantity,  but  the 
Black  Feet  showed  themselves  mean  for  us.  With  a  few  men  I 
started  for  the  Teton  river  to  get  out  the  timber  for  a  boat.  We 
hauled  the  logs  to  the  fort  and  our  boat  yard  was  established. 
In  the  spring  season  the  Black  Feet  were  bad.  We  had  to  keep 
ourselves  inside  of  the  fort,  and  sometimes  the  gate  closed  for 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  During  the  spring  season  of  1853 
a  band  of  Piegan  and  of  the  Gens  du  Sang  of  the  Black  Feet 
nation  were  camped  a  short  distance  from  our  fort.  They  had 
a  large  quantity  of  horses  grazing  in  the  prairie.  One  morning 
they  discovered  that  about  one  hundred  of  their  horses  had  been 
droved  off  by  an  enemy.  Then  the  alarm  is  given.  They  start  in 
pursuit,  following  the  trail.  Very  soon  they  discover  that  it  is 
a  party  of  Crow  Indians  who  are  getting  away  at  full  speed  with 
their  horses,  entering  in  the  mountain,  and  are  out  of  sight.  The 
Black  Feet  made  a  stop  to  consult  together  what  is  the  best  to  do, 
to  continue  the  chase  or  let  go  their  horses.  They  are  acquainted 
with  the  Crow  nation,  they  \know  them  to  be  brave  and  better 
warriors  than  themselves,  they  conclude  to  return  to  their  camp, 
preferably  to  go  near  the  timber,  and  be  shot  down  before  dis- 
covering the  enemy  who  is  hid  behind  the  trees.  In  returning 
with  a  bad  heart,  sorry  for  their  loss,  they  perceive  at  a  long 
distance  in  the  prairie,  two  living  objects,  who  disappear  in  a  low 
place.  They  all  start  at  full  speed  to  discover  what  it  is,  and 
find  an  Indian  on  horseback  who  is  flying  away.  Another  Indian 
is  there  alone,  seated  on  a  knoll  with  his  gun,  awaiting  to  defend 
himself  until  he  is  killed.  They  surround  him  and  in  a  short 
time  the  poor  devil  is  cribbled  with  bullets.  They  reported  to 
the  fort  that  the  Crow  Indians  kept  singing  while  they  were 
boring  his  body  with  bullets.  They  loaded  the  fellow  on  a 
horse,  and  brought  him  to  the  camp,  where  the  squaws  and 
Banarais  pierced  the  body  with  arrows  and  knife.  Finally  the 
squaws  cut  him  up  in  small  pieces,  when  other  squaws  provided 

39  Malcolm  Clark.     See  note  22  supra. 
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a  number  of  light  poles,  on  which  they  stuck  a  piece  of  the  dead 
Indian,  to  the  end  of  each  pole,  and  came  in  procession  singing 
and  dancing  at  the  gate  of  the  fort.  It  was  an  ugly  looking  set 
of  squaws,  very  likely  their  mind  was  different  from  mine.  I 
was  disgusted  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  another  quarter 
of  the  country.  The  first  boat  I  built  here  was  a  keel  boat  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Cordelle  boat.  We  left  Fort  Benton  as 
soon  as  the  river  was  free  from  ice,  with  three.  Mackinaw  boats, 
loaded  with  buffalo  robes,  and  different  kind  of  peltries,  each 
boat  managed  by  five  men,  four  oars  and  the  pilot.26  In  coming 
down  stream  we  had  to  tie  up  very  often  on  account  of  the  high 
wind.  The  second  day  after  our  start  we  stopped  to  kill  some 
fresh  meat,  and  we  brought  to  the  boat  parts  of  eleven  Buffalo 
cows.  That  was  enough  for  a  good  start,  but  the  weather  was 
hot.  In  two  days  our  meat  was  spoiled,  had  to  throw  it  over- 
board and  we  had  to  eat  our  dry  meat.  One  day  our  boats  were 
tied  up  on  account  of  the  wind,  it  was  very  lonesome.  Clark  and 
I  started  with  our  skiff,  to  get  some  fresh  meat.  That  day  Clark 
killed  an  elk  and  in  the  evening  we  caught  about  fity  pounds  of 
fishes.  Our  skiff  was  well  provided  to  welcome  the  Makinaw 
boats  the  next  day.  But  the  next  day  we  was  disappointed.  The 
wind  was  still  blowing  and  stronger.  We  had  to  wait  another 
day.  The  weather  warm,  it  was  certain  that  our  meats  would  not 
keep  good  to  regale  our  men.  "We  decided,  to  go  further  down 
and  get  another  load  of  fresh  meat.  At  noon  we  put  ashore  to 
approach  a  herd  of  Buffalo  cows  who  were  along  the  bank  of  the 
river.  We  could  not  get  near  on  account  of  the  wind.  They  left 
in  a  hurry.  While  taking  a  rest  and  deliberating  on  what  to  do, 
a  few  bulls  appeared  coming  in  our  direction.  We  took  our  posi- 
tion behind  sage  bushes,  which  are  the  height  of  a  man,  we  killed 
three  of  them,  cut  up  the  meat  in  a  hurry,  and  placed  it  in  forks 
of  trees,  to  save  it  from  wolves,  and  started  for  our  skiff.  The 
weather  very  hot,  cloudy  and  menacing.  Clark  tried  to  build 
a  fire  to  cook  a  piece  of  meat  for  our  supper.  The  wind  would 
not  allow  it.  Lightnings  and  thunder  began  to  roar,  all  we 
could  do  was  to  keep  our  backs  against  the  wind.  I,  on  a  pile 
of  dry  willows,  covered  with  my  Buffalo  robe,  was  in  position 

28  See    Mr.    Letellier's    interview    of    November    10-13,     1907,    appended 
hereto  for  further  information  relating  to  this  voyage. 
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to  receive  the  rain,  which  did  come  down  in  torrents  all  night. 
Next  morning  the  weather  beautiful,  very  calm.  The  barges 
arrived  at  our  camp  at  about  ten  in  the  forenoon,  they  tied  up 
to  unload  a  number  of  Buffalo  robe  packs  that  was  wet,  it  took 
all  day  to  dry  them.  Next  day  high  wind  again,  the  boats  are 
tied  up,  to  pass  away  time,  in  waiting  for  calm  weather,  Clark 
and  I  start  again,  drifting  with  the  skiff,  in  the  afternoon,  we  are 
shoved  by  the  wind,  and  are  among  high  waves,  which  is  called 
Rapiguage,  it  is  dangerous  to  fill  up,  and  upset  the  skiff,  we  suc- 
ceeded to  come  out  all  right  from  the  waves  and  nearing  the 
bank,  a  large  grizzly  bear  standing  upon  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
was  watching  us,  and  appeared  to  prepare  himself  for  a  fight, 
while  I  kept  the  skiff  steady,  Clark,  with  his  rifle,  sent  a  bullet 
that  made  the  animal  jump  up  tearing  and  fall  back.  Before  we 
could  put  ashore  he  was  dead,  we  skinned  him  and  took  the  best 
part  of  its  flesh  and  camped  for  the  night.  Next  day  we  arrived 
at  a  place  where  Buffalo  cows  were  crossing  the  river.  A  quantity 
of  calfs  in  the  herd  were  unable  to  come  up  on  the  bank  but  kept 
floating  and  drifting  with  the  current,  landing  on  a  sand  bar, 
where  a  number  of  bears  and  wolves  were  feeding  on  them.  We 
caught  two  of  them,  which  we  tied  in  the  bottom  of  our  boat,  at 
noon  the  barges  had  come  down  to  us.  Next  day  we  reached  Fort 
Union.  Here  while  awating  for  the  Co.  steam  boat,  I  decided  to 
stay  one  year  if  the  camp  made  me  the  proposition.  I  wanted 
to  be  familiar  with  every  fort  of  this  country  before  leaving  the 
country.  I  was  hired  again  for  this  place. 

The  head  man  of  this  Fort  Union  was  a  German  named  Denick.* 
It  was  the  trading  post  of  the  Assiniboine  Indians,  a  nation  who 
did  not  follow  the  war-path  as  did  the  other  nations,  but  they 
were  more  exposed  than  any  others  to  be  attacked  by  war 
parties.  They  had  for  enemies  the  Rieze  and  Sioux  on  one  side, 
the  Black  Feet  from  the  upper  side.  They  were  constantly  on 
the  defensive.  This  country  was  covered  with  buffalo,  elks  and 
bears.  Our  hunters  had  no  trouble  to  furnish  the  fort  with  fresh 
meat.  Here  I  had  a  good  time  trapping  wolves  and  foxes.  The 
winter  of  1853  and  54  the  buffalos  were  in  quantity,  according  to 
Indian  report,  over  one  hundred  miles  of  the  country,  was  cov- 


*I  am   unable   to   learn   more   of   this   man. 
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ered  with  them.  Buffalos  passed  by  our  fort  during  five  days. 
When  they  were  gone  I  found  my  wolf  traps  a  Jball  of  ice,  each 
as  big  as  a  bucket.  This  was  done  by  each  buffalo  passing  by 
blowing  on  them.  In  the  month  of  March,  an  ugly  fight  occurred 
between  a  Sioux  war  party,  and  a  party  of  Assiniboine  who  were 
camped  about  two  miles  from  our  fort.  The  chief  of  this  camp 
was  Mr.  L'Ours  Fous  or  Crazy  Bear.  A  day  when  nearly  all  the 
men  of  this  camp  was  at  our  fort,  with  buffalo  robes  for  a  trade, 
the  Sioux  war  party  made  a  charge  on  the  camp,  knowing  that  the 
men  were  at  the  fort,  they  did  not  expect  much  resistance  from 
the  old  men  and  the  squaws,  and  as  there  'was  a  patch  of  timber 
between  the  camp  and  the  fort,  they  did  not  fear  to  be  discov- 
ered suddenly  by  the  party  at  the  fort.  The  resistance  they  met 
from  the  old  men  and  the  squaws  was  very  strong.  The  Sioux 
had  to  retreat  in  the  timber,  carrying  with  them  two  girls,  one 
of  sixteen,  the  other  eighteen.  "While  this  was  going  on,  a  young 
Banarais  of  the  camp,  had  jumped  on  a  horse,  and  started  for  our 
fort  as  fast  as  the  horse  could  go.  Our  Indians  at  the  fort  had 
got  through  trading,  and  were  just  parting  for  their  camp,  when 
suddenly  they  discovered  this  man  coming  so  fast  they  felt  at 
once  that  something  serious  had  happened  in  the  camp.  The 
man  in  a  hurry  informed  them  what  was  going  on  at  the  camp, 
that  a  Sioux  war  party  had  attacked  the  people  of  the  camp,  cap- 
tured two  girls,  and  disappeared  in  the  timber  with  them.  It 
was  the  chief's  daughter  and  Istaw  Washty.  This  struck  the 
whole  party  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  war  scream  was  heard 
from  everyone.  This  young  daughter  of  the  chief  I  had  seen 
different  times  in  the  fort.  She  was  a  tall  and  very  handsome 
girl  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  She  was  distinguished  by 
her  genteel  manners.  Every  young  man  of  her  tribe  was  trying 
love  making  with  her.  Indian  fashion,  to  every  one  she  showed  a 
smiling  countenance,  but  one  tall,  good-looking  young  buck  had 
the  preference  over  all.  The  rumor  was  that  the  old  chief  had 
consented  to  part  with  his  treasure,  and  give  her  to  this  young 
Indian,  her  choice.  "When  the  girl's  lover  heard  the  sad  news,  he 
was  overcome  with  sorrow.  He  came  in  the  fort,  shook  hands 
with  all,  saying  that  he  would  not  return  without  his  girl  with 
him.  "Well  armed  they  started,  some  on  horse  back,  others  afoot, 
to  overtake  the  Sioux  party.  There  was  about  twenty  of  them,  all 
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able  men.  With  this  excitement,  the  boss  of  the  fort,  Denick,  is  in 
despair.  He  has  an  idea  that  we  will  be  visited  by  the  war  party. 
He  wants  us  to  close  the  fort  and  get  ready  with  our  arms.  I 
told  the  old  gentleman  that  there  was  no  danger  for  the  people 
of  the  fort,  to  let  me  have  his  spy  glasses  and  I  would  let  him 
know  about  the  fight.  He  handed  me  his  glasses  and  felt  relieved 
some.  I  went  on  top  of  the  Bastian  and  with  the  help  of  the 
glass,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  I  see  a  party  of  Indians 
crossing  the  Missouri  on  the  ice.  Then  following  on  a  ridge  that 
leads  to  the  up-lands,  each  side  of  this  ridge  is  deep  hollows, 
when  they  have  reached  half  the  distance  from  the  river  to  the 
high  plateau,  they  separated  in  three  bands,  one  of  them  following 
up  toward  the  up-lands,  the  other  two  dropping  down  on  each 
side  of  the  ridge  in  the  hollow  place,  among  the  bushes.  The 
Assiniboines  going  very  fast,  are  overtaking  the  Sioux.  They 
are  past  the  place  where  the  two  parties  dropped  out  of  sight, 
when  suddenly  the  forward  Sioux  party  wheeled  around  and 
gave  a  discharge  of  their  guns  to  the  Assiniboine,  followed  by 
the  two  hidden  parties.  Oar  unhappy  Indians  stood  between 
three  fires.  The  lover  of  the  chief's  daughter  was  on  horse  back, 
the  first  one  forward,  and  was  the  first  to  fall.  He  shot  his  gun 
but  once.  Six  were  killed  in  a  minute.  The  rest  of  the  party 
gave  up  the  chase.  The  Sioux  now  together,  went  to  work,  raised 
the  scalps,  and  cut  up  the  bodies  and  started  off.  They  passed 
in  front  of  our  fort  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  They 
saluted  us  with  a  discharge  of  their  arms.  While  the  chase  was 
going  on  a  few  men  were  searching  in  the  timber.  They  found 
the  bodies  of  the  two  women,  both  mutilated,  their  hair  gone,  no 
doubt  they  were  hanging  in  the  girth  of  the  Sioux  warrior.  Our 
Indians  went  up  on  the  battle  ground  and  picked  the  re- 
mains of  their  comrades,  brought  them  with  their  crying  and 
lamentations  to  the  fort,  to  be  boxed  up  and  buried.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  Assiniboine  are  treated  by  their  enemies.  The 
worse  foes  they  have  are  the  Black  Feet  they  say. 

The  15th  day  of  March,  1854,  I  was  requested  to  go  to  Fort 
Berthold27  with  a  flat  boat  loaded  with  merchandise  for  the  Gros 


17  Fort  Berthold,  located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri  about 
twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Missouri,  in  what  is  now 
McLean  county.  North  Dakota. 
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Ventres  trade.  The  ice  bridge  of  the  river  had  broke  up  the 
previous  day.  It  was  very  risky  to  start  so  soon,  but  the  people 
of  Fort  Berthold  needed  the  goods  to  secure  the  buffalo  robes  from 
the  opposition  fort,  that  is  the  American  Fur  Co.  So  we  started 
on  a  risk.  The  second  day  after  we  left  Fort  Union,  we  found 
the  water  very  high,  running  over  the  banks.  It  was  the  sign  that 
there  was  an  ice  gorge  some  where  below  us.  Large  pieces  of  ice 
loosen  from  the  bottom  would  surge  up,  which  made  it  danger- 
ous for  our  boat,  we  was  forced  to  tie  up,  and  wait  for  a  change 
in  the  river.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  it  was  very  dark  and  the 
water  was  lowering  very  fast.  In  the  morning  we  found  ourselfs 
arid  the  boat  on  a  bar  of  sand  and  mud.  In  the  mud  up  to  our 
knees,  we  had  to  unload  the  boat,  carry  the  goods  on  our  backs, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  on  the  river.  With  a  great  deal 
of  shaking  and  pulling,  we  succeeded  at  last  to  drag  the  boat 
through  the  mud  to  the  channel.  A  day's  journey  from  Fort 
Berthold  we  came  in  company  with  a  flotilla  of  bull  boats.  These 
small  canoes  are  in  the  shape  of  a  bushel  basket  made  of  a  light 
frame  and  raw  hides  impervious  to  the  water.  They  are  loaded 
with  packs  of  furs,  a  small  place  in  the  inside,  where  a  squaw 
stands  with  a  short  paddle  guiding  her  boat  while  floating  down 
stream  with  the  current.  The  load  is  higher  than  her  head.  We 
can  see  the  head  and  arms  of  the  woman  when  she  happens  to 
be  turned  in  our  direction.  We  can  also  distinguish  the  head 
of  a  baby  pressed  to  the  side  of  the  squaw.  There  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  them.  They  have  a  good  time  talking  and  laughing. 
These  are  the  Gros  Ventres  who  have  wintered  a  distance  from 
the  forts  and  are  coming  home  with  the  buffalo  hides  they  have 
secured  during  the  winter. 

At  our  arrival  at  Fort  Berthold,  we  was  welcome  by  the  Old 
Gapt.  Kipp,28  ancient  Canada  trader,  and  associate  of  the  P. 
Chouteau  Co.  Here  I  had  to  build  a  warehouse  for  the  com- 
pany. The  Gros  Ventre  nation,  unlike  the  other  nations  on  the 
Missouri  river,  have  a  fort  of  their  own.  It  is  situated  by  the 
river  on  a  level  upland.  The  post  surrounding  the  village  are 


"Captain  James  Kipp,  a  former  employe  of  the  Nor'westers,  came  to 
the  Missouri  in  1822  with  the  then  newly  organized  Columbia  Fur  company, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  the  upper  river.  He  was  in  charge 
of  various  forts  and  built  Fort  Piegan. 
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set  in  the  ground  deep  enough  to  withstand  the  strong  wind. 
They  enclose  a  moderately  large  plot,  on  which  their  lodges  are 
built.  They  are  circular  in  form,  between  eight  or  nine  feet 
high.  In  the  center  of  the  roof,  a  hole  of  about  five  feet  in  diame- 
ter, through  which  the  smoke  .retreats  and  it  serves  also  to  lighten 
the  inside.  The  space  inside  this  lodge  is  thirty-five  or  forty 
feet  in  diameter,  divided  in  five  or  six  rooms,  and  occupied  by  as 
many  families.  The  center  of  the  lodge  is  an  open  place  where 
all  of  them  do  their  cooking.  There  is  no  regular  way  or  street 
between  the  lodges.  They  are  from  four  to  ten  feet  apart.  They 
are  better  secured  from  their  enemies  than  are  the  other  nations. 

During  the  spring  season  that  I  wras  there  a  disease  appeared 
in  their  village.  They  called  it  smallpox.  It  killed  a  few  of 
them.  There  wras  great  affliction  and  lamentation.  We  had 
brought  down  from  Fort  Union  a  stock  of  sugar  and  coffee  with 
which  Capt.  Kipp  was  making  a  heavy  trade  of  buffalo  robes. 

The  American  Co.,  situated  a  short  distance  from  Fort  Berthold, 
were  out  of  those  articles  in  the  trade,  and  naturally  they  felt 
grieved  to  lose  the  opportunity  to  get  their  share  of  the  robes. 
They  informed  the  Indians  that  the  smallpox  disease  had  been 
introduced  in  their  camp  by  the  use  of  our  sugar  and  coffee.  The 
poor,  ignorant  Indian,  who  is  superstitious,  believed  in  it,  and 
stopped  their  trading  with  us  at  once.  They  kept  away  from 
our  fort.  Capt.  Kipp,  being  informed  of  this,  took  the  necessary 
precaution  for  our  safety  by  stationing  night  guard  in  the  Bas- 
tian.  The  guards  discovered  armed  Indians  prowling  near  the 
fort  during  the  night.  Then  we  was  certain  that  they  intended  to 
reach  some  of  us  with  their  guns.  •  We  was  on  the  alert.  During 
light  days  the  gate  of  the  fort  was  kept  closed.  At  last  Capt. 
Kipp  decided  to  change  the  situation  if  possible  by  sending  the 
interpreter,  Pierre  Garo,29  to  the  Indian  village  and  invite  a  few 
of  their  head  men  to  a  feast.  P.  Garo  was  willing  to  speak  to 
them  but  from  a  good  distance.  "It  is  not  wise  to  go  near  before 
knowing  if  they  will  receive  me,"  he  said.  He  went  out  toward 
the  village  and  from  a  good  distance  he  hallooed  to  them  to  come 


29  Pierre  Garreau  is  intended.  He  was  the  second  of  the  name.  His 
father,  Pierre  Garreau,  Sr.,  a  French  Canadian,  settled  with  the  Arickaras 
in  1790  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  them.  This  man  was 
an  Arickara  half  blood. 
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out  on  a  visit,  a  feast  was  prepared  for  them.  The  white  chief 
had  something  to  tell  them.  He  stayed  a  while.  He  had  seen 
some  of  them  were  listening  but  no  answer  was  given.  The  next 
day  Garo  went  out  again  bringing  his  rifle  with  him.  After  re- 
peating the  same  invitation,  a  man  came  from  the  village  to  him. 
They  had  a  talk,  it  was  settled  the  Big  Men  would  come  to  the 
fort.  On  the  third  day  a  delegation  came  in  the  fort.  After 
eating,  Capt.  Kipp  explained  to  them  how  they  had  been  deceived 
by  the  men  of  the  opposition  fort,  the  reasons  of  this,  etc. 

Their  answers  were  short.  They  had  become  convinced  that 
the  charge  from  the  opposition  was  wrong,  they  had  been  de- 
ceived. They  would  not  listen  to  them  any  more.  They  re- 
newed their  trade  with  us. 

The  village  is  often  visited  by  their  most  terrible  enemy,  that 
is  the  Sioux,  who  generally  succeed  to  kill  some  of  its  inhabitants, 
especially  the  woman  who  is  working  in  her  corn  field,  for  every 
family  has  a  small  patch  of  land  under  cultivation.  The  work 
is  done  by  the  squaws.  If  the  war  party  is  not  numerous  the 
Gros  Ventres  will  meet  them  in  battle.  The  Sioux  is  very  often 
'forced  to  retreat,  and  start  on  across  the  river,  holding  his  gun 
in  one  hand  above  water,  and  swimming  with  the  other.  The 
Gros  Ventre  deposes  his  gun  on  the  shore,  and  knife  in  hand, 
rushes  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy,  like  a  snake  he  slides  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  barbarous  Sioux,  unable  to  reach  the 
opposite  shore  quick  enough,  is  forced  to  defend  himself  while  in 
deep  water.  Here  is  where  the  Gros  Ventre  has  the  advantage 
on  the  Sioux.  In  a  moment  he  stabs  him,  raises  his  scalp  and 
lets  him  sink  out  of  sight.  The  victorious  party  returns  to  the 
village  to  sing  and  dance.  We  can  see  human  scalps  with  long 
hair  tied  at  the  end  of  poles  fastened  at  the  entrance  of  their 
lodges.  It  is  their  flags. 

The  cemetery  of  this  nation  is  situated  half  a  mile  from  the 
village,  its  dead  in  coffins  covered  with  cloth,  mostly  scarlet, 
standing  on  scaffold  about  six  feet  high.  Half  way  between 
their  fort  and  the  cemetery  stand  the  medicine  post,  about  thirty 
.feet  high,  forking  at  the  top,  a  white  buffalo  hide  is  tied  in  the 
fork,  also  a  cabressi  (strip  of  rawhide),  tied  at  the  top  hanging 
down  to  the  ground,  a  circle  about  fifteen  feet  diameter  of  human 
skulls  around  the  post.  It  is  here  that  a  young  brave  makes  his 
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first  debut,  to  show  to  his  relatives  and  the  tribe  that  he  is  going 
to  be  a  brave  warrior,  to  fight  the  enemies  of  his  nation,  and  per- 
petuate the  bravery  of  his  ancestors.  The  ceremony  is  to  stand 
inside  the  circle  of  skulls  by  the  post,  to  pinch  the  skin  of  his 
breast  on  the  right  side,  run  the  blade  of  his  knife  through  it, 
then  pass  the  end  of  the  cabressi  in  the  cut,  run  it  through  and 
secure  it  with  a  knot.  Now  he  start  on  balancing  and  singing,  he 
let  the  weight  of  his  body  hang  on  the  cabressi  until  the  skin 
of  his  breast  tears  off,  to  renew  the  same  on  the  left  side  of  his 
breast,  when  the  young  man  has  willingly  passed  through  this 
painful  ceremony,  he  is  entitled  to  the  respects  of  the  old  war- 
riors. 

The  squaws  are  often  seen  and  heard,  by  the  circle  of  skulls, 
for  each  family  have  some  skulls  in  there  of  their  departed  rela- 
tives and  friends.  When  meat  is  in  abundance,  they  put  pans  full 
by  their  favorite  skulls,  with  their  crying  and  lamentations.  In 
this  manner  they  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  departed  ones. 

The  company  steam  boat  arrived  and  unloaded  a  stock  of  mer- 
chandise and  left  for  Fort  Union.30  Eight  days  after  the  boat  was 
back  at  Fort  Berthold  on  its  way  to  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Sarpy  was 
not  willing  to  let  me  leave  the  country  but  I  could  not  stand  it 
any  longer.  I  bid  adieu  to  its  inhabitants,  and  started  aboard 
of  the  boat  for  St.  Louis  and  arrived  there  in  the  fore  part  of 
August.  In  a  couple  of  days  I  was  fixed  to  travel  in  a  civilized 
country.  I  started  at  once  for  Quebec  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  old 
parents  whom  I  had  left  in  1845.  I  was  not  aware  that  a  couple 
of  years  before  they  had  received  a  letter  from  Elie  Bedard  of 
the  Big  Sioux  river,  stating  that  I  was  no  more  among  the  liv- 
ing, that  I  was  by  accident  drowned  in  the  Missouri  river.  I 
arrived  at  my  father's  humble  cottage.  I  stood  joyfully  before 
father  and  mother.  They  for  a  minute  did  not  recognize  me, 
they  could  not  believe  that  I  was  alive  and  stood  before  them. 
My  dear  old  mother  was  the  first  to  pronounce  my  name,  in 
fainting  and  falling  in  my  arms.  My  father,  so  overcome  by 
the  surprise,  could  not  for  a  moment  utter  a  word,  but  they  soon 
cheered  up  with  joy. 

I  was  puzzled  about  the  surprise  I  had  caused  them  but  I  found 

*°L.etellier  tells  more  of  this  circumstance  In  his  interview  of  November 
10-13,  1907,  herewith  printed. 
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the  cause  sufficient  by  perusing  Elie  Bedard 's  letter  to  them, 
announcing  my  death.  I  remained  with  them  three  weeks.  I 
don't  know  the  reason  why,  but  I  could  not  be  induced  to  live 
in  Canada.  I  had  to  bid  them  adieu  a  second  time.  I  left  Canada 
in  the  fore  part  of  September,  1854,  in  company  with  Clement 
Lamoureaux31  for  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Here  we  bought  an  equip- 
ment to  go  on  a  hunting  expedition,  a  wagon,  two  horses,  beaver 
traps,  guns  and  ammunitions,  also  a  lot  of  provisions.  We  started 
by  steam  boat  for  St.  Joseph  on  the  Missouri  from  here,  by  land 
camping  every  night  in  our  wagon.  Eight  days'  travel  brought 
us  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Floyd  river.  Here  we  found  a  small 
log  house  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  proprietor  was  Amable 
Galarneau,32  a  former  trader  at  Fort  Pierre.  He  had  a  canoe  to 
cross  over  the  river  the  travelers.  We  crossed  our  stuff  in  the 
canoe,  made  the  horses  swim  over  and  floated  the  wagon  over. 
About  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  crossing  there  was  another 
small  log  cabin  covered  with  mud.  We  found  here  Joseph  Lion- 
nais33  and  Elie  Bedard.  They  were  once  travelers  for  the  P. 
Chouteau  Co.,  being  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  said 
company,  they  drifted  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  river. 
Theophile  Bruguier,  who  was  claiming  a  part  of  this  country 
ceded  to  Jos.  Lionnais  one  of  his  claims  which  was  east  of  the 
Perry  creek.  I  was  told  that  the  consideration  was  one  hundred 
dollars.  Jos.  and  Bedard  cultivated  in  partnership  a  small  field 
by  the  Perry  creek. 

We  stayed  a  few  days  to  prepare  ourselves  to  start  out  for  the 
Little  Sioux  river.  It  was  toward  the  latter  end  of  October  that 
Clement  Lamoureaux  and  myself  started  on  horse  back  and  a 
pack  horse  to  carry  our  camping  utensils.  Upon  the  Floyd  valley 
the  grass  and  weeds  were  four  and  five  feet  high.  There  was 
many  deer  in  sight.  At  the  fork  of  the  Floyd  we  had  to  stop  on 
account  of  prairie  fires  and  had  to  return  and  cross  the  river  at 
Galarneau.  Then  we  started  across  for  the  Little  Sioux.  We 
arrived  at  the  place  of  Smith  Land.  Above  this  place  there  was 
no  habitation.  Wild  turkeys,  deer  and  elks  in  quantity,  we  were 


B1  Clement  Lamorreaux.     I  know  nothing  more  of  him. 
82  Amable  Galarneau.     I  cannot  identify  him. 

33  Joseph   Lionnais.      See   note    of   Mr.    Marks'    herewith   upon    the    early 
settlers  of  Sioux  City. 
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about  to  set  some  traps  for  beavers  when  three  Santi  Indians  ap- 
peared at  our  camp  and  informed  us  that  a  large  party  of  Santi 
was  coming  down  the  river.  To  save  our  horses  we  lost  no  time 
and  returned  at  the  mouth  of  Perry  creek  and  together  Lionnais, 
Bedard  and  myself  built  a  large  log  stable  to  secure  our  horses 
from  these  horse  thieves. 

December  25,  1854,  I  was  in  possession  of  a  claim  which  is  now 
middle  Sioux  City.  That  same  day  Doctor  Cook,  Geo.  Chamber- 
lain, Bedard,  Lionnais,  Lamoureaux  and  myself  crossed  the  Mis- 
souri in  a  flat  boat  and  each  staked  a  timber  claim.  The  river 
was  narrow,  one  channel,  no  sand  bar,  and  no  ice  yet.  By  the 
first  of  January,  1855,  it  turned  cold.  There  was  an  ice  bridge 
over  the  stream.  We  hauled  logs  to  build  cabins  on  our  Iowa 
claims.  In  the  third  week  in  January,  one  of  Lionnais'  horses 
broke  through  the  ice.  That  stopped  our  crossing.  A  few  days 
later  the  ice  was  running  down  stream.  In  the  fore  part  of 
February  the  river  closed  again  but  not  strong  enough  to  bear 
a  team  of  horses.  In  the  spring  I  ploughed  and  planted  the  first 
corn  in  that  section  east  of  Stanton,34  Neb.  After  selling  my  Iowa 
claim  to  Cassady  and  Myer  I  bought  one  undivided  third  interest 
in  Bedard 's  claim  which  is  now  east  Sioux  City.  I  started  from 
here  on  the  8th  of  January,  1857,  for  Canada,  in  company  with 
Clement  Lamoureaux,  Chas.  Rouleau  and  B.  Cournoyer.  The 
snow  was  eighteen  inches  deep  on  the  level  ground,  and  very 
hard.  Two  miles  from  here  we  gave  it  up  and  returned.  Three 
days  later  the  stage  started  on  its  trip  down.  We  followed  it  in 
a  sleigh.  At  Ashton  station,  the  snow  was  from  six  to  eight  feet 
high,  each  side  of  the  way  leading  to  the  buildings.  We  went 
AY i 111  our  sled  down  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  from  there  in  stage 
to  Jefferson  City  and  in  railroad  to  St.  Louis. 

On  the  first  day  of  April,  my  dear  little  friend  of  1845  was 
my  wife.  April  2nd  we  left  Quebec  for  Sioux  City.  May  2nd 
arrived  here  in  good  health.  My  friend,  Lamoureaux,  had  also 
captured  a  wife  at  Centre  Coeur,  Canada.  He  was  to  meet  with 
me  at  Montreal  but  the  ice  was  bad  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  it 
prevented  him  to  do  so.  He  came  up  a  month  later  in  partner- 
ship with  Rouleau  and  Bedard.  They  brought  up  a  saw  mill  to 

»4  Stanton  was  a  paper  town  opposite  Sioux  City.     C.  R.  M. 
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Sioux  City  which  proved  to  be  a  bad  venture  to  them.  They  sold 
out  their  mill  and  left  Sioux  City  to  seek  fortune  elsewhere. 
Clement  Lamoureaux  died  in  Sioux  City  in  March,  1858.  Elie 
Bedard  died  in  Koulo  City,  Neb.,  in  1866. 

In  1860  it  was  a  hard  time  in  this  country.  Money  was  very 
scarce  and  no  work  of  any  kind  going  on.  Theophile  Bruguier35 
was  going  on  a  trading  expedition  up  among  the  Sioux  Indians 
at  Fort  Pierre.  I  was  one  of  the  party  of  six  men.  Hamilton,36 
an  old  trader,  was  in  charge  of  this  expedition.  The  others  were 
Cox,37  Sheldon,38  Jos.  Lionnais  and  myself.  We  started  in  the 
month  of  March  with  wagons  loaded  with  merchandise,  sugar 
and  coffee,  bacon,  corn  and  flour,  three  yoke  of  oxen  for  each 
wagon.  The  weather  was  cold,  and  the  ground  covered  with 
snow.  We  arrived  at  Chapel  river39  where  we  had  to  put  up  a  log 
house.  It  was  for  our  first  post  for  the,  trade.  We  went  to  work 
and  in  a  short  time  our  cabin  was  up  and  covered.  During  that 
time  Indian  travelers  passed  by  our  camp  every  day,  and  every 
one  had  bad  news  to  communicate  to  the  white  Chief  Hamilton. 
It  made  him  feel  very  uneasy  and  so  restless  that  one  day  he  was 
so  scared  that  he  concluded  to  return  back,  the  wagons  and  all  to 
Brugniere  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  river.  He  gave  his 
order  to  that  effect.  To  leave  the  house  we  had  worked  so  hard 
to  build  and  return  back  on  account  of  news  given  by  Indians  was 
too  much  cowardice  for  me.  I  was  opposed  to  it.  I  proposed  to 
the  party  that  if  we  had  to  leave  the  house  we  had  now,  to  proceed 
up  to  Fort  Pierre  where  our  merchandise  and  us  would  be  safe. 
The  other  men  were  not  very  willing  to  do  so  and  Hamilton 
would  not  consent.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  goods  and  would  see 
them  returned  to  Bruguiere  before  the  Indians  would  take  them 
away  from  us.  I  had  to  surrender  to  the  white  chief.  Reluctantly 
we  started  on  the  retreat  to  find  Brouguiere  and  let  him  know 
that  we  were  a  set  of  cowards,  that  Indian  news  had  scared  us 
away  from  our  business.  After  leaving,  Hamilton  breathed  easier, 

» Theophile  Brughier.     See  Mr.  Marks'  sketch  of  Brughier  post. 

89  Hamilton.     I  know  nothing  further  of  him. 

"  Cox,  for  many  years  on  the  river  and  later  engaged  in  trade  at  Yank- 
ton. 

M  Sheldon.      I   am   unable    to    locate    him. 

"Chapelle  creek,  entering  the  Missouri  from  the  east  in  southern 
Hughes  county. 
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very  glad  to  put  a  distance  between  himself  and  the  redskins. 
Looking  back  toward  our  new  house  he  perceived  two  Indians 
coming  in  our  direction.  They  are  soon  with  us  and  the  usual 
salute  of  How  Codah.40  After  eating  a  bite  they,  to  pass  the 
time,  conveyed  to  Hamilton  the  same  news  that  he  had  heard 
before,  and  probably  some  extra,  for  in  order  to  travel  faster, 
he,  the  white  chief,  gave  the  order  to  unload  thirty  bushel  of 
corn  in  the  prairie  and  to  hurry,  travel  all  night  if  necessary,  to 
reach  Chaine  de  Roche.41  The  air  was  calm,  very  warm  and 
suffocating.  The  heavens  were  hid  with  deep  black  clouds,  light- 
ning shooting  in  all  directions,  our  oxen,  with  their  necks  stretched 
low,  their  tongues  hanging  out.  The  only  noise  heard  was  the 
rumbling  of  the  thunder  and  the  cracks  of  the  whips  lashes  on 
our  animals  that  made  them  twist  their  backs,  and  give  a  harder 
pull.  In  a  moment  it  was  very  dark,  above  our  heads  it  wras  like 
a  sea  of  fire,  the  detonation  of  thunder  growing  louder  and 
louder.  We  finally  had  to  unhitch  the  cattle  eight  miles  from 
Chaine  de  Roche,  and  took  refuge  under  the  wagons.  The  rain 
came  down  in  torrents  for  three  hours'  time.  Our  La  Chapelle 
log  cabin  would  have  been  a  better  camping  place  for  us,  but 
we  had  to  submit  to  the  different  elements.  At  least,  Boss 
Hamilton  had  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  Indians  did  not 
travel  in  such  weather. 

With  his  recommendation  to  drive  the  outfit  to  Bruguiere  he 
left  us  at  Pratt  creek,  where  his  Indian  family  lived.  A  day's 
march  from  Pratt  creek42  we  met  Bruguiere  on  his  way  up  to 
overtake  us  at  La  Chapelle.  He  was  furious  to  see  the  result  and 
conduct  of  Hamilton.  He  was  inclined  to  blame  us  for  having 
followed  Hamilton's  orders.  After  all,  he  had  to  acknowledge 


40  Codah,    meaning    friend.      This    is    the    Santee    form.      The    Tetons    say 
Kolah. 

41  Chaine   de   Roche,    (the   chain   of  rocks.)      A   small   creek   entering   the 
big    bend    of    the    Missouri    from    the    north,    near    the    southeast    corner    of 
Hughes  county.     The  American  settlers  have  anglicised  it  phonetically  and 
call   it  "Chancy   Rush   Creek."   and   under   that   name   it   win    De   found   upon 
the  maps.     See  Peterson's  atlas  of  South  Dakota,  pp.   52  and  55. 

42  Pratt  creek,  this  is  the  original  and  proper  name  of  the  stream  enter- 
ing  the   Missouri    from    the    northeast    in    Hamilton    township,    Charles    Mix 
county.     It  was  named  for  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Saint  Louis,  a  partner  in  the  well 
known  firm  of  fur  traders,  known  as  Pratt,  Cabanne  &  Company.     The  name 
was  mistakenly  transcribed  on  the  maps  as  Platte  creek  and  is  so  generally' 
known.     From  it  the  thriving  town  of  Platte,  Charles  Mix  county,  gets  its 
name. 
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that  lie  himself  was  to  blame  for  placing  his  confidence  in  and 
giving  Hamilton  charge  of  his  expedition.  The  orders  of  Brugu- 
iere  were  to  turn  back  and  reach  Fort  Pierre  without  stopping. 
The  oxen  were  very  tired,  the  roads  soft,  every  small  stream 
bank  full,  there  was  a  hard  road  to  travel  before  us. 

After  fording  seven  streams,  we  arrived  at  the  Cotes  qui  tremp 
a  1'eau.43  That  is  two  miles  below  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  from  Fort  Pierre.  ***  Jos.  Lionnais,  Cox,  Sheldon  and 
myself  went  up  opposite  to  the  fort  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Primeau 
the  flat  boat  belonging  to  the  fort.  Our  shouts  and  signs  received 
no  answer  from  the  white  people  of  the  fort.  .The 
gate  was  closed,  the  fort  surrounded  by  Indians,  parties 
of  ^redskins  on  horse  back  were  running  over  the 
prairie  in  all  directions.  The  appearance  was  that 
something  strange  and  serious  had  happened  to  them. 
We  returned  to  the  camp  and  next  morning  early  we  was  again 
opposite  the  fort.  Indians  had  possession  of  the  boats  already 
loaded  and  started  across  the  river.  They  landed  where  we  stood. 
After  unloading  we  jumped  aboard  and  crossed.  I  went  in  the 
fort  and  informed  Mr.  Primeau  of  Mr.  Bruguiere  being  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  island  with  wagons  loaded 
with  goods,  that  he  wished  to  obtain  his  flat-boat  to  cross  the 
river.  Mr.  Primeau  answered  that  the  Indians  had  the  boats  to 
cross  themselves,  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  before  they  are  all 
crossed  over,  and  it  would  take  two  days'  time.  Go  back  to  Brug- 
uiere, he  said,  and  tell  him  he  is  in  a  bad  position,  in  danger 
to  be  robbed,  and  maltreated,  to  be  very  liberal  with  the  chiefs, 
not  to  spare  his  goods,  in  fact,  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  that 
the  Yanktonais  Indians  had  killed  the  Chief  Plat  Cote  D'Ours44 

"Cotes  qui  trempealeau,  (the  hill  that  slides  into  the  water),  is  located 
within  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Pierre,  and  is  the  first  hill  above 
Bower's  Brick  Kilns.  From  the  top  of  it  the  telephone  wire  to  Fort  Pierre 
is  stretched.  It  was  a  well  known  land  mark  to  the  old  navigators,  being 
the  first  bluff  above  Chapelle  creek  to  run  down  to  the  water. 

***Old  Fort  Pierre  in  1855  was  sold  to  the  government  ana  the  New  Fort 
Pierre  was  built  by  the  fur  company  a  couple  of  miles  further  up  stream. 
In  1856  the  government  dismantled  the  old  post  and  carried  everything  of 
value  to  Fort  Randall  where  it  was  used  in  building  that  post.  When  Letel- 
,lier  was  at  Fort  Pierre  in  1850-52  it  was  at  the  old  post,  but  when  he  re- 
turned in  1860  it  was  .to  the  new  post  generally  spoken  of  as  Primeau's  Post. 

44  This  is 'clearly  an  error..  Bears  Ribs  was  not  killed  until  June,  1862, 
and  when  it  did  occur  it  was  directly  over  the  camp  fire  »vhere  Brughier 
was  trading,  close  to  the  post.  Letellier  is  either  mistaken  in  the  date  of 
this  trip  or  else  it  is  the  death  of  some  other  chief  to  whom  he  refers. 
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(Bears  Kibs),  for  having  listened  to  the  white  men's  counsel,  in 
their  treaty  with  the  government.  Don't  delay  for  in  a  short 
time  Indians  will  be  at  your  camp.  "Well,"  said  I  to  our  party, 
"let  us  go  to  Bruguiere."  "I  will  stay  here  until  the  Indians 
have  got  through  crossing,"  said  Jos.  Lionnais.  Cox  and  Sheldon 
gave  me  the  same  answer.  They  felt  that  they  were  in  security 
inside  of  the  fort  but  at  least  it  was  a  cowardly  act  on  their 
part.  I  could  not  plead  with  them.  I  started  on  the  run  and 
jumped  aboard  of  a  boat  they  were  shoving  off  from  the  shore, 
heavy  loaded  with  squaws,  children,  young  bucks,  dogs,  and  all 
their  equipage,  many  squaws  crying,  some  motioning  to  me  to 
get  out,  applying  the  words  mean  and  villian  white  man,  the 
dogs  growling,  pointing  their  sharp  nose  at  me,  my  situation  was 
not  a  pleasant  one.  The  Indian  acting  as  pilot  called  me  on  the 
high  bench  to  give  me  the  job  of  steering  the  boat.  That  relieved 
me  from  the  hateful  position  I  was  in.  I  steered  the  boat  to  the 
shore,  and  jumped  out  on  the  bank.  This  did  not  suit  the  com- 
pany. At  first,  I  was  one  too  many  in  the  boat.  Now  they  wanted 
to  keep  me  in.  I  could  not  understand  and  started  for  Brug- 
uiere's  camp.  I  soon  reached  him  and  informed  him  of  what  Mr. 
Primeau  had  told  me.  Bruguiere  understood  very  well  that  our 
position  was  not  an  enviable  one.  When  the  Indians  went  that 
far  to  kill  their  chief  on  account  of  a  treaty  with  the  white  peo- 
ple's government.  In  the  excited  state  they  were  at  the  present 
time,  two  white  men  on  their  land,  with  a  stock  of  merchandise, 
stood  a  poor  chance  to  come  out  whole.  Bruguiere  was  not  afraid 
of  them.  He  had  met  and  fought  them  before,  when  he  was  not 
loaded  with  a  stock  of  goods,  but  now  it  was  different.  He  was 
enraged  against  our  three  men  who  were  deserting  us  at  this 
critical  time  to  hide  themselves  in  the  fort,  and  let  us  two  men 
stand  before  the  Indians  and  take  care  of  the  outfit.  He  did  not 
measure  nor  choose  his  words  in  denouncing  them. 

Our  catties  were  already  out  of  sight.  We  deliberated  about 
what  to  do  and  how  to  satisfy  those  Yanktonais.  We  would 
stand  firm  before  them.  He,  Bruguiere,  was  going  to  be  polite 
with  them  but  we  must  not  show  any  fear,  that  would  be  to  our 
advantage. 

Suddenly  we  hear  the  tramp  of  horses  by  our  tent,  it  was  a 
party  of  Yanktonais  bucks.  The  leader  of  the  gang  was  an 
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infernal  one-eyed  dog  looking  faced  man.  He  was  the  speaker 
of  the  party.  There  was  no  salutation  as  usual  but  his  first  words 
was,  "You  white  man,  how  dare  you  to  travel  over  the  Yanktonais 
country,  have  our  green  grass  eaten  by  your  cattle?  You  cut  our 
dry  wood  to  cook  the  meat  of  our  buffalo  that  you  kill.  You 
scare  away  the  game  that  sustains  the  Indian's  life.  You  do  all 
this  without  offering  any  payment  to  us.  You  are  very  small 
in  the  prairie.  We  hold  your  life  in  our  hands.  Speak,  let  me 
hear  you."  Then  he  turned  himself  toward  his  associates.  They 
in  accord  said,  "How?"  Bruguiere  answered  to  them  that  he 
felt  at  home  when  he  was  on  the  Yanktonais  land,  for  he  was 
allied  to  them.  His  wife  was  a  woman  of  their  nation.  He  enter- 
tained friendship  for.  them.  For  that  reason  as  a  true  friend  he 
had  brought  up  a  stock  of  goods  to  exchange  with  them  for  their 
buffalo  robes,  that  it  would  be  to  their  benefit  to  trade  with  him. 
The  bucks  were  listening  with  countenance  cast  down.  Not  one 
answered  back.  After  having  given  them  a  feast  consisting  of 
meat,  biscuit,  coffee  and  honey,  Bruguiere  distributed  a  present 
of  powder  and  shot,  tobacco  and  a  breech  cloth  to  each  one.  They 
did  not  appear  satisfied  for  they  retired  without  thanking  and 
started  for  their  camp. 

It  was  near  night.  Bruguiere  was  gone  half  a  mile  from  our 
camp  to  look  about  for  our  cattle.  I  was  fixing  the  inside  of  our 
tent,  in  order  to  prepare  for  supper.  I  heard  a  noise  outside. 
Coming  out  I  saw  four  naked  Indians  on  horseback  with  their 
guns,  one  of  them  had  already  my  carpet-bag  in  which  was  my 
best  clothes.  In  a  second  I  snatched  it  off  his  hands.  Another 
had  an  armful  of  clothes  and  had  retired  a  distance.  The  others 
were  searching  among  the  goods  in  the  wagons.  The  buck  from 
whom  I  had  taken  my  carpet-bag  had  an  ugly  looking  counte- 
nance. Another  standing  near  made  a  motion  to  me  to  return 
the  bag  to  the  buck,  pointing  to  his  gun,  meaning  that  his  gun 
would  compel  me.  I  paid  no  attention  to  his  motions. 

Bruguiere,  who  from  a  good  distance,  saw  what  was  going 
on  at  the  camp,  was  returning  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  had  a 
very  sore  foot.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  go  fast.  When  up  to 
the  Wagons,  he  asked  them,  "What  are  your  reasons  to  come 
here  and  rob  a  man  who  has  received  and  treated  you  so  well  a 
few  minutes  ago?"  One  of  them  answered,  "We  have  come  here 
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to  trade  but  your  white/ dog  (pointing  his  finger  at  me),  don't 
want  to."  One  of  the  party  had  a  buffalo  robe  on  the  back  of 
his  horse.  He  took  it  and  throwed  it  at  Bruguiere's  feet,  saying 
in  an  angry  tone,  "Give  me  flour  for  this  robe."  Bruguiere  gave 
him  about  seventy-five  pounds  with  some  other  things,  about  the 
price  for  five  robes  in  a  fair  trade.  That  was  to  satisfy  him. 
They  went  away  saying  that  they  would  return  in  the  morning 
and  drive  us  away  down  stream  and  keep  our  goods,  that  every- 
thing we  had  belonged  to  them,  their  chief  had  said  so.  We  did 
not  believe  in  their  menaces  but  it  kept  us  awake  a  part  of  the 
night,  for  fear  that  something  wrong  would  happen,  we  made  two 
bundles  of  our  clothes,  that  I  carried  a  good  distance  down  and 
hid  them  in  the  thick  willows  by  the  river.  We  could  not  light 
a  fire  on  account  of  the  Riez  Indians  who  travel  down  stream  in 
early  summer,  and  they  are  a  treacherous  people,  We  feared  to 
be  discovered.  Both  of  us  went  without  supper,  gun  in  hand 
tried  to  have  a  moment  of  rest.  Next  morning  at  daybreak  before 
we  had  eaten  a  bite,  a  party  of  about  thirty  bucks  were  disturb- 
ing us  with  their  presence,  each  of  them  received  a  present  from 
Bruguiere  which  made  them  thirst  for  more.  While  half  of  the 
party  was  at  the  tent  with  Bruguiere,  the  other  half  was  on  top 
of  the  wagons,  digging  in  the  loads,  dragging  sides  of  bacon  a 
distance  in  the  grass.  A  couple  of  them  had  found  our  bundles 
of  clothes,  and  had  hold  of  them.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
able  to  run  up  to  them  and  take  possession  of  them  before 
they  were  gone  away.  In  this  manner  I  was  kept  busy  picking  up 
our  meats  and  other  goods  that  they  had  dragged  in  all  directions. 
At  about  noon  time  the  thieving  Banarais  had  our  twelve  yoke 
of  oxen  divided  among  themselves  and  were  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  their  chief  to  execute  their  menaces  made  the  day  previous. 
All  at  once  there  is  murmuring  among  these  red  painted  scoun- 
drels. It  was  the  appearance  of  their  chiefs,  followed  by  a 
large  party,  nearing  our  camp.  The  rabble  was  fighting  among 
themselves.  In  taking  out  the  stuff  from  the  wagons,  it  was  to 
who  would  have  the  most  of  it,  but  this  trouble  did  not  last  a  long 
time.  The  three  chiefs  entered  the  tent  and  seated  down.  Brug- 
uiere promptly  asked  the  first  chief,  Big  Head,45  if  he  had  sent 

45  Big  Head  was  the  chief  of  the  Wiciyela  band  of  Yanktonsis,  known  to 
the  early  explorers  as  Big  Devils.     His  people  are  now  at  Fort  Peck,  Mon- 
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his  men  to  rob  him  of  his  goods  that  he  had  through  hardships 
brought  up  here  to  trade  with  them.  "No,"  said  Big  Head,  and 
he  called  his  brother  to  go  out  and  see  that  the  bucks  cease  to 
disturb  our  goods.  In  a  few  minutes  there  was  not  an  Indian  to 
be  seen  near  the  wagons.  I  felt  relieved  to  see  that  probably  we 
would  not  suffer  what  had  been  predicted  to  us  by  these  red 
rascals.  At  the  same  time  Jos.  Lionnais,  Cox  and  Sheldon  arrived 
with  the  flat  boat,  Louis  St.  Onge,46  and  Jos.  Shodie,47  of  Sioux 
Point,  arrived  also  with  their  wagons  from  below.  Now  we 
numbered  seven  men  to  help  one  another  defend  ourselves  if 
necessary,  although  with  poor  success  against  over  one  hundred 
fighting  men.  I  did  not  entertain  the  idea  that  any  of  us  would 
be  killed,  but  I  was  well  aware  that  having  the  advantage  over 
us,  they  would  follow  it  to  the  end,  if  not  checked  by  an  unfor- 
seen  act  on  their  part.  The  four-fifths  of  the  braves  among  them 
are  low  cowards  who  will  not  fight,  but  will  murder  a  person 
through  defenseless  woman's  children,  his  heart  is  not  of  the 
right  color  to  entertain  love  or  friendship,  even  for  his  aged 
father  or  mother.  How  can  we  expect  fair  play  from  him  when 
we  are  in  his  power.  After  the  chiefs  harrangue,  Bruguiere  dis- 
tributed to  them  about  the  amount  of  four  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  merchandise,  thinking  that  it  would  satisfy  them.  He  was 
deceived.  A  brave,  solemnly  raised  up  his  noble  carcass  and 
pointing  his  hand  toward  the  thieving  rascals,  "'Look  out,"  said 
he,  "The  number  of  heads,  how  much  each  of  them  will  have  out 
of  what  you  have  given  us."  I  could  see,  and  read  Bruguiere. 
He  was  boiling  hot,  but  without  saying  a  word,  he  gave  them  a 
few  things  more,  among  which  he  presented  to  Big  Head  a 
splendid  double-barrel  shotgun.  "Here  is  my  little  boy's  shot- 
gun. It  is  a  present  from  him  to  you."  The  chief,  after  handl- 
ing and  looking  at  the  gun  a  while,  Big  Head  spread  his  hand  over 
his  breast,  saying,  "Comrades,  my  heart  is  satisfied."  "Well," 
said  Bruguiere,  "if  your  heart  is  contented  it  is  my  turn  to  ask 
a  favor  from  you."  "What  is  it?"  said  Big  Head.  "It  is  that 

tana.  He  refused  to  come  in  to  Fort  Pierre  to  treat  with  Harney  in  1856 
and  was  recaltritant  and  hostile  for  many  years. 

46  Louis  Saint  Onge,  a  French  Canadian,  who  came  to  the  Missouri  by 
way    of    Saint    Louis    where    members    of    his    family    achieved    some    local 
distinction. 

47  Joseph  Shodie.     I  am  unable  to  learn  anything  of  this  man. 
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you  let  me  have  four  of  your  soldiers  to  guard  me  against  your 
young  men,  who  are  still  disturbing  and  robbing  my  goods,  and 
this  guard  to  stay  here  with  me  until  we  are  across  on  the 
Island."  "You  will  have  them,"  said  the  chief.  He  called  an 
Indian  into  the  tent  to  receive  his  orders.  It  was  a  tall  and  big 
mean  looking  man,  the  feature  of  a  panther,  looking  at  us  with 
disdain.  The  chief  told  him  to  take  four  Indians  with  him  and 
to  send  every  one  to  their  camp  to  guard  the  white  trader,  that 
no  harm  happen  to  him  until  he  is  across  the  river.  This  soldier 
answered  nothing.  His  features  twisted  an  appearance  that  the 
order  was  against  the  wishes  of  his  heart. 

"I  don't  want  this  man,"  said  Bruguiere,  "give  me  your 
brother,  he  is  a  brave  who  will  execute  whatever  you  command 
him  to  do."  Big  Head  called  in  his  brother,  a  tall  well-propor- 
tioned man  with  a  smiling  countenance  who  received  the  chief's 
orders  with  a  how.  Leaving  his  blanket  in  the  tent  he  came  out 
with  his  gun,  struck  me  a  friendly  tap  on  the  shoulder,  saying, 
"White  man  fear  not.  .1  am  here."  He  cried  out  to  the  crowd 
to  leave  for  the  camp.  Nearly  all  started  off  fast.  Eight  men 
who  had  refused  to  share  in  the  presents  that  Bruguiere  had 
given  out  who  wanted  all  or  nothing,  made  no  motion  to  move 
off.  The  soldier  ordered  them  again  to  move  off,  discharging  his 
gun  over  their  heads.  No  answer.  They  stood  like  statues. 
The  soldier  loaded  his  gun  and  cried  out  to  them:  "This  time  it 
will  open  your  ears  if  you  don't  move  off  at  once  for  the  camp." 
The  party  started  off  slowly  and  kept  going  until  out  of  sight. 
"We  crossed  everything  we  had  on  the  island.  Our  last  load  was 
two  yoke  of  oxen  in  the  boat,  and  we  started  the  others  follow- 
ing the  boat  by  swimming.  They  followed  till  half  way,  then 
turned  back.  The  night  was  very  dark,  our  Indian  soldiers  gone 
to  their  camp,  we  were  all  tired  and  hungry.  Bruguiere  decided 
to  stay  with  his  oxen  all  night.  I  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  chosen 
to  stay  with  him  while  the  remainder  of  our  party  would  go  on 
the  island,  eat  and  sleep,  the  two  necessities  to  live  and  enjoy 
good  health,  what  I  was  in  need  of  at  that  time.  I  could  not  re- 
fuse to  stay  with  him.  He  had  suffered  his  part  with  me,  and  no 
doubt  his  bravery  and  knowledge  of  Indian  manners,  saved  our 
lives.  Both  well-armed  stayed  by  and  kept  the  cattle  together. 
What  we  expected  to  meet  in  the  morning  was  the  eight  bull- 
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headed  Indians  that  caused  trouble  to  the  soldier,  but  next  day 
was  a  happy  one  for  us,  by  noon  our  cattle  were  all  across,  and 
we  was  camped  on  the  small  island  near  Fort  Pierre,  two  days 
of  rest,  made  us  feel  all  right.  The  third  day  Indians  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  wanted  us,  with  goods  to  trade.  "We  visited 
one  side  and  brought  back  one  hundred  robes,  on  the  fourth  day 
we  was  camped  by  Fort  Pierre.  Mr.  Primeau  offered  us  to  camp 
inside  the  fort,  but  Bruguiere  declined.  In  the  morning  we 
heard  an  alarm  given  by  the  squaws.  They  cried  very  loud. 
"Padanie  Padanie."48  It  was  a  war  party  of  Riz  who  had  ap- 
appeared  on  a  sudden  near  the  fort,  and  were  surrounding  a 
drove  of  horses,  belonging  to  the  hunters,  the  half-breeds  and 
Indians.  They  all  together  started  after  the  war  party  which 
decamped  with  but  one  horse  belonging  to  Holsey,49  of  the  Sioux 
Point.  In  a  few  days  we  had  traded  all  our  goods.  We  left  Fort 
Pierre  for  Sioux  City  in  a  Mackinaw  boat  furnished  by  Mr.  Pri- 
meau. Bad  rumors  had  circulated  and  reached  the  ears  of  our 
families.  Indian  travelers  had  brought  down  news  that  the 
Bruguiere  party  was  in  danger  of  being  annihilated  by  the 
Yanktonais.  Another  rumor  was  that  Bruguiere  and  Letellier 
had  been  killed,  other  news  contradictory.  So  they  were  awaiting 
with  anxiety  our  return. 

The  Santi  Indians,  of  Minnesota,  had  gone  on  the  war  path, 
not  against  their  wild  enemies,  but  against  their  white  friends, 
the  settlers  on  the  frontiers  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Dakota,  kill- 
ing the  inhabitants  and  their  stock,  committing  all  kinds  of 
depredations.  Two  farmers  were  killed  near  Sioux  City.  A 
massacre  at  New  Ulm,  also  at  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa.  Companies  of 
volunteers  were  organized  in  Iowa  to  protect  its  western  frontier. 
I  enlisted  in  one  at  Sioux  City.  Germoe  White  was  the  captain, 
Chas.  Eustin  first  lieutenant.  I  served  ten  months  at  Melburn, 
"West  Fork  and  Cheroqui.  At  this  latter  place  I  helped  to  build 
the  Bastains.  When  this  job  was  through  we  had  to  drill  half 
an  hour  each  day.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  employed  in  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  etc. 


43  Padanie,  the  Sioux  name  for  the  Pawnees  and  Arickaras.  They  called 
the  Arickaras  Padanie  and  the  Pawnees  "Scili  Padanie." 

49  Holsey  was  a  half  breed.  He  lived  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  Pan- 
handle of  South  Dakota,  opposite  Sioux  City. 
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In  the  tenth  month  I  was  suffering  from  a  pain  in  my  left 
side,  also  from  dyspepsia,  unable  to  do  any  work  or  perform 
the  duty  of  a  soldier.  With  a  certificate  from  Dr.  Cook  I  obtained 
my  discharge. 

LOUIS  DACE  LETELLIER. 


Interview  With  L.  D.  Letellier. 

November  10th  and  13th,  1907. 

As  to  my  daughter  by  an  Indian  woman,  I  will  state  that  part 
of  the  years  1852  and  1853  I  was  at  Fort  Benton  working  for  the 
fur  company  and  early  in  the  year  of  1853  I  had  a  daughter  by  a 
Black  Foot  Indian  woman.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1853  when  the 
girl  was  a  month  or  two  old,  the  Black  Foot  woman,  the  child 
and  I,  with  the  agents  of  the  fur  company,  with  three  flat  boats 
came  down  from  Fort  Benton  to  Fort  Union  and  I  hired  out  as 
carpenter  there  for  a  year  as  stated  in  my  original  manuscript. 
We  came  down  to  Fort  Berthold  in  March,  1854.  They  wanted  to 
hire  me  for  another  year,  but  I  had  been  at  all  the  forts  and  seen 
all  of  that  country  I  wanted  to,  and  desired  to  leave  the  country, 
but  did  not  wish  to  desert  my  child,  then  about  fourteen  months 
old.  I  knew  the  Indian  friends  of  the  Indian  mother  would  not 
consent  to  me  taking  it  away.  A  steamboat  had  come  up  the 
river  to  Berthold  and  was  going  farther  up  to  Fort  Benton  and 
then  return.  I  wanted  to  go  down  the  river  to  St.  Louis  on  it. 
I  knew  if  I  undertook  to  take  the  child  on  the  boat  at  Berthold 
there  would  be  trouble  with  the  Indians,  so  I  planned  to  go  from 
Berthold  to  Pierre  by  rowboat  and  take  the  steamboat  down  the 
river  from  there.  I  told  Capt.  Kipp  in  command  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  what  I  wished  to  do  and  procured  his  assistance. 

I  bought  a  skiff  for  $20.00  from  Capt.  Kipp,  got  a  good  stock 
of  provisions  for  the  trip,  hired  a  man  whose  name  I  cannot  now 
recall  to  row  the  boat  for  me  to  Fort  Pierre  for  $20.00  or  $25.00, 
and  at  midnight  left  Berthold  secretly  with  the  child  which  I  held 
in  my  arms  while  the  other  man  rowed  down  the  river  all  that 
night  and  the  next  day  and  into  the  next  night  without  stopping, 
and  thus  eluded  the  Indians,  and  in  due  time  reached  Fort  Pierre 
where  I  staid  a  few  days  until  the  steamboat  came  back  down 
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the  river.  I  embarked  at  Pierre  on  this  boat  on  my  trip  down 
instead  of  Berthold  as  given  in  my  narrative,  taking  the  child 
with  me.  The  steamer  on  its  trip  down  stopped  at  the  mouth 
of  Perry  creek  where  Sioux  City  now  is,  and  I  found  Jos.  Lion- 
nais  and  Eli  Bedard  living  in  a  cabin  close  by  with  their  half- 
blood  Indian  wives,  daughters  of  Louis  Menard.  I  had  known 
these  parties  at  Fort  Pierre  in  1852  and  before,  and  arranged 
with  them  to  take  care  of  my  little  baby  girl  while  I  went  to 
Canada,  and  left  her  there  and  went  on  down  the  river  on  the 
steamer  to  St.  Louis  and  then  to  Canada  and  came  back  to  Sioux 
City  in  the  fall  of  1854  and  took  charge  of  my  child,  and  I  had 
her  cared  for  in  Sioux  City  until  spring  of  1857,  when  I  was 
married  and  brought  my  wif e  from  Canada,  and  the  girl  was  taken 
into  my  family  and  brought  up  and  educated  the  same  as  my 
children  subsequently  born,  and  she  became  a  most  accom- 
plished woman  and  married  well. 

Some  one  recently,  in  1907,  has  furnished  the  Fort  Pierre 
papers  with  mythical  versions  of  this  event,  which  was  re- 
published  in  a  Sioux  City  paper,  stating  in  substance,  "that  the 
girl  was  several  years  old  when  this  kidnapping  occurred  and 
that  she  was  being  brought  up  by  the  Indian  woman,  who  had 
married  another  Frenchman.  That  Letellier  had  come  back  up 
from  Sioux  City  to  get  the  girl  and  the  husband  was  willing  h« 
should  take  the  child,  that  they  were  afraid  the  mother  would 
not  consent,  so  Letellier,  the  husband,  Felicia  Fallas,  and  Louis 
LaPlant  built  a  flat  boat  with  material  sawed  with  whip  saws 
and  that  Letellier  went  off  with  their  help  secretly  with  the 
child  down  the  river,  presumably  from  Fort  Pierre."  This  ac- 
count is  largely  fiction  in  its  details,  as  I  have  before  stated,  I 
took  the  girl  when  a  baby  when  I  first  left  the  country  and  left 
Fort  Berthold  in  a  skiff,  which  I  bought,  and  hired  a  man  to  row 
it,  and  no  one  else  was  taken  into  my  counsels,  except  Capt.  Kipp. 
This  was  over  fifty-five  years  ago,  and  no  doubt  when  I  arrived  at 
Fort  Pierre  with  the  child,  the  fact  that  I  had  taken  her  away 
secretly  from  the  mother  became  known  to  my  old  acquaintances 
there  and  the  story  has  since  been  told  and  retold  until  only 
the  main  feature  remains. 

The  discrepancies  in  that  published  story  are  :  That  the  mother 
was  a  Black  Foot  and  not  a  Ree.  I  got  away  in  a  skiff  which  I 
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bought  and  not  on  a  flat  boat  which  I  built — from  Berthold  in- 
stead of  Pierre — I  was  not  assisted  by  La  Plant  and  the  husband, 
Fallas.  The  child  was  a  baby  and  not  a  partly  grown  girl  and 
I  took  her  when  I  first  left  the  country  in  1854  and  not  several 
years  later.  The  child  was  well  known  by  hundreds  of  persons 
in  Sioux  City  from  1854.  She  married  well  and  reared  an  intelli- 
gent family.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  this  in  my  general 
autobiography  heretofore  written,  because  I  thought  my  daughter 
and  my  family  might  be  sensitive  to  have  it  so  published  in 
print  though  they  knew  all  about  it. 

I  might  add  that  I  built  several  flatboats  at  Fort  Pierre  and 
elsewhere  up  the  Missouri  river,  but  did  not  build  "one  for  this 
occasion. 


FRENCH  PIONEERS  OF  SIOUX  CITY  AND 
SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Constant  R.  Marks. 

The  first  substantial  settlement  in  Sioux  City  and  vicinity  was 
made  by  Frenchmen  who  had  been  engaged  with  the  fur  com- 
panies up  the  Missouri  river.  Most  of  them  had  Indian  wives 
and  wanted  to  settle  down  to  farming.  Northwestern  Iowa  had 
been  given  up  by  the  Indians  and  was  being  surveyed;  the  land 
was  coming  into  market  and  they  would  therefore,  be  better 
protected  from  raids  by  hostile  bands.  From  1848  to  1856,  quite 
a  number  of  these  French  had  settled  along  the  Big  Sioux,  and 
Missouri  river  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux;  many  entered 
the  land  from  the  government  when  it  came  into  market,  others 
sold  their  claims  to  newcomers.  They  may  be  classed,  however, 
as  the  early  settlers  of  South  Dakota.  The  chief  of  these  was 
Theophile  Bruguier,  who  deserves  separate  special  mention  else- 
where. Among  the  others  were,  first,  Joseph  Leonnais,  who  was 
born  at  Sorel  near  Quebec,  Canada,  in  1818,  and  went  to  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  when  about  19  years  old.  He  made  the  trip  up  the  Missouri 
river  on  the  steamer  Antelope,  about  the  year  1838,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  P.  Chouteau  Co.  He  stopped  at  Fort  Pierre  and  on 
June  15th,  went  on  up  the  Yellowstone  in  a  mackinaw,  cordelling 
it  up  the  river.  There  were  fifteen  men  in  the  party.  He  said 
there  was  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  called  Fort 
Union.  He  was  carrying  dispatches.  He  got  back  to  Fort  Pierre 
the  next  January  (1839.)  Henry  Picotte  was  then  in  command 
there.  He  staid  there  until  the  June  following,  then  going  down 
the  river,  reached  St.  Louis  July  4th.  He  said  some  of  the  men 
with  him  up  the  river  were  La  Plant,  who  settled  later  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  in  South  Dakota.  August  Traversier,  his 
cousin,  who  went  up  the  Missouri  seven  years  before  he  did,  Paul 
Paquette  and  Guiseppi  Marivelli,  a  Spaniard.  Leonnais 
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back  up  the  Missouri  again  in  1841  on  Capt.  La  Barge's  boat.  A 
large  number  of  men  had  the  fever  and  ague  on  this  trip ;  forty 
of  them  were  put  off  the  boat  opposite  Fort  Vermillion,  S.  D.,  with 
five  crackers  and  one  pound  of  pork  each  to  make  the  trip  to 
Fort  Pierre.  It  took  them  ten  days  to  reach  there  and  all  the 
game  they  killed  was  one  antelope.  He  staid  at  Pierre  a  year,  and 
came  down  the  river  again  probably  in  a  flatboat  as  he  slept 
one  night,  where  Sioux  City  is  now  located,  close  to  the  place 
where  ten  years  later,  he  built  the  first  house  in  Sioux  City. 

He  said  in  those  days  there  was  no  white  person  seen  from 
below  St.  Joe,  Mo.,  to  Fort  Pierre,  except  at  the  forts.  In  1843 
he  came  by  boat  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Joe,  and  from  there  on 
horseback  with  a  party  of  three,  two  horses  each;  they  went  on 
that  year  up  to  Fort  Benton.  They  got  better  pay  where  they 
had  horses.  Leonnais  kept  up  his  work  for  the  fur  company  till 
about  1851,  when  he  married  at  Fort  Pierre  a  half-blood  daughter 
of  Louis  Menard,  who  had  shortly  before  that  come  to  Fort 
Pierre .  from  Minnesota  with  his  squaw  wife  and  a  family  of 
buxom  half-breed  girls,  who  set  the  young  Frenchmen  there  wild. 
There  were  some  boys  also.  South  Dakota  has  now,  as  residents, 
a  large  number  of  the  descendants  of  Louis  Menard.  Elie  Bedard 
married  one  daughter,  Sophia,  and  Charles  Rouleau  (Rulo)  mar- 
ried another,  Amelia.  Rulo  later  founded  the  town  of  Rulo,  Neb. 
The  old  man,  Louis  Menard,  died  there.  There  were  three  sons 
of  Louis  Menard.  One,  Louis  Menard,  lived  at  Rosebud  agency 
a  few  years  ago,  and  two  other  sons,  Leorr  and  George,  died  in 
South  Dakota.  Mrs.  Amelia  Rulo  became  a  widow  and  married 
twice  thereafter,  first  known  as  Missouri  Timber  and  later  be- 
came Amelia  Spider.  She  was  living  at  Rosebud  agency  a  few 
years  ago.  She  had  eleven  children.  These  three  brothers-in-law, 
Leonnais,  Bedard  and  Rulo  settled  in  Sioux  City  about  1852. 

Leonnais,  for  $100.00,  bought  a  claim  of  Theophile  Bruguier, 
where  the  principal  business  part  of  Sioux  City  now  is  located, 
and  had  a  combined  farm  and  trading  post  there.  He  sold  out  in 
1854  to  the  founders  of  the  town  for  $3,000.00  and  took  another 
claim  where  the  Sioux  City  packing  house  district  is.  He  was 
•a  typical  voyageur,  fond  of  his  drink  in  his  early  years,  and  could 
not  bear  to  pay  taxes.  He  lost  much  of  his  property  in  that  way, 
but  sold  his  last  real  estate  for  an  annuity  of  $60.00  per  month, 
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and  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Being  relieved  of  all  responsibility 
he  became  a  financier  and  saved  a  few  thousand  dollars  out  of 
his  income,  but  would  not  buy  a  home  because  he  said  then  he 
would  have  to  pay  taxes. 

Joseph  Leonnais  had  four  children.  The  eldest,  Joseph,  was 
born  at  Sioux  City  May  19th,  1853,  and  is  still  living  there,  and 
was  the  first  child  born  in  Sioux  City.  He  has  lived  a  part  of  the 
time  in  South  Dakota  at  the  Indian  agencies.  A  daughter,  Jose- 
phine, married  one  Louis  Parent,  and  had  six  children  and  lived 
at  Sioux  City  for  many  years.  A  daughter,  Rosalie,  born  about 
1858,  married  Alex  Charboneaux,  a  Canadian  Frenchman,  and 
went  to  Cheyenne  agency  and  then  to  Rosebud  agency,  where 
she  died  about  1893.  Her  husband  married  again  and  is  a  well- 
to-do  cattleman  in  South  Dakota. 

Rosalie,  wife  of  Joseph  Leonnais,  died  at  Sioux  City  about 
1862,  and  was  buried  on  a  high  bluff  near  the  Floyd  monument, 
where  the  early  Indians  buried  their  dead. 

Joseph  Leonnais  died  May  25th,  1900. 

Elie  Bedard  and  Charles  Rulo,  brothers-in-law  of  Leonnais, 
lived  a  few  years  in  Sioux  City  then  moved  to  Rulo,  Neb.,  where 
they  died.  They  had  worked  for  the  fur  companies  in  Dakota 
for  many  years. 

August  Traversier,  spoken  of  before,  went  up  the  Missouri 
river  in  1831  or  1832  and  worked  for  the  fur  companies.  He 
married  a  squaw  wife  and  had  quite  a  family  of  children.  He 
settled  in  Sioux  City  about  1850,  and  resided  one  mile  below 
where  the  Floyd  monument  is  located,  and  he  kept  a  trading  post 
and  travelers'  station,  and  his  home  was  headquarters  for  the 
French  and  Indians,  being  more  commodious  than  the  other 
houses.  The  county  was  organized  and  the  first  court  held  at 
his  house,  and  the  first  murder  occurred  there,  growing  out  of 
rivalry  at  a  dance  there  between  two  Americans  over  one  of  the 
comely  daughters  of  Louis  Menard.  Traversier  remained  at 
Sioux  City  until  about  1875,  when  he  went  up  into  South  Dakota ; 
his  descendants,  many  of  them,  reside  there. 

Others  who  came  down  from  Dakota  and  settled  about  Sioux 
City  were : 

Francis  Bercier,  a  Frenchman  and  his  wife,  Mary,  she  was 
probably  a  half-breed  daughter  of  Francis  La  Charite,  who  lived 
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with  him.  Bercier  is  probably  the  same  Bercier  who  is  spoken 
of  in  the  memoirs  of  Capt.  Joseph  Le  Barge,  edited  by  Capt. 
H.  M.  Chittenden,  in  which  is  an  account  of  an  expedition  against 
the  Pawnees  in  Nebraska,  and  that  Bercier  was  killed  by  the 
Blackfeet  Indians  near  Fort  Benton  in  1865.  Bercier  left  Sioux 
City  soon  after  the  Americans  came,  probably  before  1859. 

Stephen  De  Koie  (De  Koi  or  Devoi),  came  down  from  Dakota 
about  1851.  He  lived  near  Bercier  and  married  Lisette,  another 
daughter  of  Fancis  La  Charite.  He  went  to  Rulo,  Neb.,  where 
he  died. 

There  was  a  dark-complexioned  Frenchman  whose  name  is  not 
recalled  who  with  his  Blackfoot  squaw  and  daughter,  came  down 
from  Dakota  and  settled  about  twelve  miles  below  Sioux  City 
about  1858.  At  a  time  when  the  Sioux  and  Blackfoot  Indians  in 
Dakota  were  at  war  a  small  party  of  Sioux  warriors  came  down 
from  Dakota  to  this  Frenchman's  house  and  murdered  his  squaw 
merely  because  she  was  a  Blackfoot,  but  offered  no  harm  to 
anyone  else. 

Henry  Angie  came  to  Sioux  City  about  1854.  He  was  prob- 
ably French  with  some  Indian  blood;  he  spoke  the  French,  Eng- 
lish and  Sioux  languages.  He  had  been  employed  many  years  up 
the  Missouri  river  as  guide  and  interpreter  by  the  American  Fur 
Co.  His  wife  was  a  half-blood  daughter  of  Robert  Dickson,  a 
Scotch  trader,  who  was  once  a  colonel  in  the  British  army.  Wil- 
liam Dickson,  who  built  Fort  Vermillion,  was  a  brother-in-law 
of  Angie 's,  and  the  latter  helped  build  the  fort.  Angie  tried  to 
settle  down  to  farming  near  Elk  Point,  Union  county,  South  Da- 
kota, with  other  Frenchmen,  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  those  who 
later  went  to  Sioux  City,  but  the  Indians  made  complaint  and  the 
settlers  had  to  leave.  Angie  took  his  family  to  Minnesota  to 
educate  in  the  schools  but  came  back  in  1854.  In  1856  he  had  a 
claim  on  land  in  Sioux  City,  but  an  American  contended  that  it 
was  his  house  and  that  he  had  let  Angie  live  in  it.  So  the  claim 
club  served  notice  on  him  to  quit  by  a  certain  day.  The  French 
and  half-breeds  took  his  part  and  assembled  in  force  to  defend 
his  rights,  and  the  Americans,  practically  all  the  able-bodied  men 
to  the  number  of  about  sixty,  also  gathered  in  town,  and  had  to 
get  a  boat  to  row  their  forces  over  the  Floyd.  The  contending 
parties  were  over  a  mile  apart  and  a  bluff  and  timber  intervened. 
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The  French,  thinking  there  was  to  be  no  attack,  left  their  guns 
at  Angie 's  house  and  marched  around  to  a  trader's  store  to  get 
a  drink;  in  the  meantime  the  Americans  marched  in  force  and 
found  the  house  barricaded,  and  after  a  few  shots  a  treaty 
was  agreed  upon  and  Angie  sold  out.  This  event  is  known  in 
Sioux  City  history  as  the  "Angie  War."  There  were  many 
laughable  and  tragic  incidents  connected  with  it.  Angie  had 
two,  daughters,  Harriet  Angie,  a  cripple,  and  Mrs.  Victoria  Brazo. 
The  family  left  Sioux  City  soon  after  and  their  daughters  lived 
at  Santee  agency,  one  at  least  died  there  very  recently. 

Louis  Benoist  was  a  Frenchman,  who  came  to  Sioux  City  from 
Dakota.  He  married  a  squaw,  Agatha,  in  1856,  so  as  to  make  a 
deed  of  his  land  when  he  moved  a  few  miles  up  the  Big  Sioux 
and  lived  there  a  few  years.  He  was  commonly  called  "Sorel"  as 
it  was  from  a  place  in  Canada  of  that  name  he  came.  He  was  at 
Fort  Pierre  before  1850  and  came  to  Sioux  City  about  1854. 

Jos.  Lacont  was  an  early  settler  on  land  where  the  Sioux  City 
stock  yards  are  now  located.  He  was  an  old  man  and  some  of 
the  French  spelled  his  name  Le  Compte.  He  lived  with  his 
neighbor,  Amable  Gallerneaux,  who  entered  land  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Floyd  river,  and  in  1854,  had  a  ford  or  ferry  across  the  Floyd 
where  all  the  travelers  had  to  cross.  He  had  a  squaw  wife  and 
several  children.  He  went  back  up  the  Missouri  river  in  a  few 
years. 

John  Baptiste  La  Plant  with  his  squaw  wife  and  several  chil- 
dren lived  a  short  time  with  Gallerneaux  but  went  back  into 
Dakota. 

Leander  Cartier  (commonly  called  "Kirke")  was  a  French 
trader,  a  most  wild  and  reckless  fellow,  remained  many  years 
in  Sioux  City  and  in  his  old  age  went  to  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Paul  Paquette  worked  for  many  years  for  the  fur  company 
and  settled  at  Sioux  City  about  1852  and  died  there.  For  many 
years  he  kept  the  ferry  across  the  Bi^  Sioux  river  that  was  the 
main  thoroughfare  from  Iowa  to  Dakota. 

Provost,  a  Frenchman  with  a  squaw  wife,  rainr  from  up  the 
river  to  Sioux  City  before  1856  and  lived  there  a  few  years. 

Gustav  Pecaut  was  many  years  with  the  fur  companies  up  the 
Missouri  river;  at  Fort  Benton  four,  years.  He  was  a  Swiss  by 
birth,  spoke  French  and  German.  For  some  time  he  was  a  mail 
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carrier  for  the  fur  company  between  their  forts.  He  was  shot 
several  times,  once  in  the  nose  with  a  gun  wad  and  carried  three 
shot  in  his  hip,  and  was  shot  once  through  one  leg  with  an  arrow. 
He  came  to  Sioux  City  in  1852  and  married  and  raised  a  large 
family  and  was  a  prosperous  and  respected  citizen. 

Clement  Lamoureaux  was  employed  at  Fort  Union  as  early 
as  1850.  He  was  from  Contre  Couer,  Canada.  He  left  the  river 
about  the  time  L.  D.  Letellier  did  and  they  went  to  Canada 
together.  He  died  in  Sioux  City  about  1858. 

Henry  Goulet  was  a  trader  at  Fort  Pierre  in  1850  to  1852  and 
came  down  to  Sioux  City  about  1855  and  staid  a  few  years. 

Bruno  Cournoyer  was  a  fur  trader  up  the  Missouri  river  and 
came  down  to  Sioux  City  about  1855.  He  went  to  Rulo,  Neb.,  with 
Charles  Rulo. 

George  L.  Tacket  was  an  American.  He  came  from  St.  Louis. 
He  was  working  at  Fort  Pierre  as  early  as  1850  as  a  tinsmith  for 
the  fur  company.  He  had  a  squaw  wife  and  children  and  he,  to 
some  extent,  acted  as  an  interpreter.  He  kept  a  small  trading 
post  at  Chouteau  creek  in  1861.  He  left  his  wife  and  children 
there  and  came  to  Sioux  City  after  that  and  married  a  white 
woman  and  raised  a  family  there.  He  was  city  marshal  at  one 
time.  He  died  about  1885.  Some  of  his  white  children  are  living 
in  South  Dakota  at  or  near  one  of  the  agencies. 

There  were  a  number  of  Frenchmen  came  to  Sioux  City  from 
1853  to  1856  who  probably  had  been  up  the  Missouri  river  as 
traders  with  the  fur  company.  A  list  of  the  names  of  these  early 
Frenchmen  is  as  follows: 

Peter  Deon. 

Felix  La  Blanc 

Fedinand  Gondrou. 

Jos.  Juette. 

John  Lafever. 

Francis  Belonger. 

Peter  Layone. 

Francis  Liondell. 

Jos.  Dillier. 

Louis  Desey. 

Guiseppe  Marivelli   (commonly  called  Joe  Spaniard.)* 

Chas.  Gagon. 


It 
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THEOPHILE  BRUGUIER. 


Theophile  Bruguier  was  born  in  the  parish  of  L 'Assumpcion 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  river  a  little  below  Montreal  August  31st, 
1813.  His  father  was  a  half-blood  Frenchman,  his  grandmother 
being  English,  and  his  mother  was  of  English  blood,  he  was 
brought  up  and  educated  in  the  French  language  but  many  of 
his  characteristics  were  English.  His  parents,  of  good  family 
and  in  comfortable  financial  circumstances,  were  farmers. 

Mr.  Bruguier  used  to  say  that  his  father  intended  him  to  study 
law  and  gave  him  a  better  education  than  was  ordinarily  en- 
joyed. He  was  fond  of  outdoor  life.  His  parental  home  as  he 
grew  up  was  at  Joliet,  (Canada),  but  he  was  put  into  commercial 
life  at  St.  John. 

Mr.  Bruguier  in  his  later  years  told  his  old  friend,  0.  C.  Tread- 
way,  of  Sioux  City,  the  reasons  and  circumstances  of  his  coming 
west.  He  was  engaged  to  marry  a  most  estimable  French  lady  at 
St.  John.  Mr.  Bruguier  had  gone  to  his  home  at  Joliet  for  a  vaca- 
tion and  while  there  received  a  letter  from  his  intended  in  which 
she  speaks  of  their  coming  marriage  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  1834 
or  1835,  Mr.  Treadway  could  not  remember  which,  and  the 
letter  spoke  of  the  death  by  cholera  of  a  mutual  friend  and  that 
there  was  great  excitement  on  account  of  the  cholera  then  raging. 
Two  or  three  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  he  received  in- 
formation of  her  death  by  cholera,  and  very  shortly  after  this 
he  told  his  mother  he  was  going  away  and  he  immediately  left 
that  country  for  the  Missouri  valley  by  way  of  St.  Louis,  and 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life  to  his  dying  day  he  kept 
and  treasured  that  letter. 

He  came  across  the  country  by  way  of  Green  Bay  through 
Wisconsin  to  the  Mississippi  river  and  down  to  St.  Louis,  and 
immediately  engaged  with  the  American  Fur  Co.,  and  came  up 
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the  river  to  Vermillion  in  the  Dakota  country,  and  he  said  of  him- 
self to  his  confidential  friend  that  for  many  years  after  coming 
to  the  Indian  country  he  lived  a  quiet  reserved  life,  attending  to 
his  business  and  mingling  very  little  with  the  Indians,  but  later 
for  a  time  abandoned  all  civilization  and  became  in  truth  a  wild 
Indian.  He  was  employed  a  large  part  of  the  time  by  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Co.,  but  at  other  times  was  trading  on  his  own  account  or 
in  partnership  with  others.  He  was  for  a  long  time  at  the  trad- 
ing Fort  Vermillion,  and  was  in  charge  there.  It  was  probably 
there  that  he  married  his  Indian  wives  and  assumed  relationship 
with  the  Yankton  band  of  the  Dakotas. 

He  married  daughters  of  War  Eagle.  This  name  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Indians  "Wah-me-da-wah-kee  and  otherwise  as 
Hu-yau-e-ka  but  either  pronunciation  is  to  be  interpreted  as  War 
Eagle.  Miss  Harriet  Angie  who  died  a  few  years  ago  at  one  of 
the  Indian  agencies  and  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  Angie,  says  that 
War  Eagle  was  a  Minnesota  Indian  who  grew  up  on  the  Minne- 
sota river  but  that  he  often  visited  the  Missouri  at  Fort 
Pierre ;  when  William  Dickson  built  a  trading  post  at  Fort  Vermil- 
lion about  1830,  War  Eagle  made  his  headquarters  there.  War 
Eagle  became  chief  on  his  merits  for  the  tribe,  after  the  death  of 
Little  Dish,  a  former  chief  who  was  called  in  his  own  language 
Pte-yu-te-sui.  We  might  add  here,  in  relation  to  War  Eagle,  that 
according  to  the  Indian  custom  Bruguier  married  three  of  his 
daughters,  and  in  his  old  age  he  lived  with  Bruguier  and  was 
buried  in  Sioux  City  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  on  a  high 
bluff  where  two  of  his  daughters  are  buried  and  some  of  his 
grandchildren.  At  some  time  in  his  later  years  he  was  presented 
with  a  cane  by  an  army  officer,  the  cane  being  made  from  wood 
from  Mt.  Vernon.  War  Eagle  treasured  this  cane  and  it  passed 
through  his  hands  to  his  son-in-law,  Bruguier,  and  is  now  in  the 
museum  of  the  Sioux  City  Academy  of  Science. 

Miss  Angien  says  that  when  Bruguier  first  came  to  Fort  Vermil- 
lion he  was  a  clerk  for  Wm.  Dickson  who  was  in  charge  of  this 
fort.  After  Dickson  was  killed  Bruguier  went  to  other  places  up 
the  river.  We  might  say  here  that  Miss  Angie 's  mother  was  a 
half-breed  Indian  woman  whose  father  was  Robert  Dickson,  a 
Scotch  trader  who  was  once  a  colonel  in  the  British  army,  he 
being  a  brother  of  Wm.  Dickson,  the  trader  at  Fort  Vermillion. 
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Mentally  and  physically,  Bruguier  was  a  most  remarkable  man, 
probably  five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches  high  but  of  massive  build, 
quick  to  think  and  speak,  courageous,  but  in  his  mental  make-up 
a  commingling  of  the  English,  French  and  Indian  characteristics. 

In  business  dealings  with  Americans  his  word  was  good  and  he 
was  punctilious  in  keeping  all  his  engagements  and 
agreements.  He  was  trusted,  respected  and  feared  by  the  Indians 
and,  no  doubt,  in  his  Indian  trading  he  was  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency in  double  dealing.  He  was  usually  armed  and  ready  for  in- 
stant action  and  his  strength  was  almost  marvelous  and  in  the 
prime  of  his  life  he  had  great  influence  among  the  Indians.  In 
his  earlier  years  up  the  Missouri  river  when  not  employed  directly 
for  the  fur  companies  he  was  engaged  in  collecting  furs  for  him- 
self and  selling  them,  that  is,  he  would  trade  with  the  Indians  for 
the  furs  and  gather  them  in  large  quantities  and  sell  them  to  the 
forts,  and  in  these  expeditions  he  was  often  subjected  to  great 
danger.  He  told  upon  one  occasion  of  an  adventure  with  the 
Pawnees  which  so  impressed  them  that  they  never  after  attempt- 
ed to  molest  him.  He  was  on  a  fur  gathering  expedition  up  the 
Niobrara  river,  alone,  and  was  with  his  team  and  wagon  passing 
up  the  valley  where  there  was  considerable  timber  extending  from 
the  bluff  down  the  slope  to  the  stream  and  except  the  trail,  it  was 
almost  a  thicket  on  both  sides,  when  he  thought  he  heard  a  deer 
above  him  at  this  place.  He  tied  his  team  and  went  carefully 
up  the  hill  searching  for  his  game  and  when  some  distance  from 
his  wagon  the  Pawnees  sprang  up  around  him  in  great  numbers  so 
that  he  at  once  saw  that  there  was  no  chance  for  resistance  and 
they  realized  the  same  fact.  They  awaited  developments,  feeling 
sure  that  they  had  him  in  their  power  and  commenced  to  tantal- 
ize him  with  their  talk  but  his  thoughts  came  quickly  and  he  in- 
stantly turned  and  fled  toward  the  wagon  with  the  Indians  after 
him  yelling  shouting  and  shooting  at  him  with  their  arrows.  When 
he  reached  the  wagon,  with  a  tremendous  leap  he  vaulted  entirely 
over  the  top  of  it  and  landed  in  the  brush  below.  The  Indians 
were  so  paralyzed  by  this  wonderful  leap  and  not  knowing  what 
to  expect  did  not  pursue  him.  He  had  been  wounded  with  arrows 
and  had  broken  a  rib  but  he  made  his  way,  sometimes  on  his  hands 
and  knees  over  frozen  ground  sixteen  miles  to  the  trading  post 
on  the  Dakota  side  of  the  Missouri  river  below  the  mouth  of  the 
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Niobrara.  Later  a  party  was  sent  up  and  found  the  wagon  with 
its  contents  untouched  but  the  horses  gone.  Many  years  after 
Bruguier  was  told  by  one  of  the  Pawnees  that  they  were  afraid  to 
touch  his  wagon  or  its  contents  because  they  thought  he  must  be 
"Big  Medicine"  and  was  too  dangerous  a  man  to  touch.  In  such 
emergencies  with  Bruguier  there  was  no  hesitation  where  the  situ- 
ation demanded  instant  action. 

Another  anecdote  is  related  of  him.  At  one  time  he  landed 
alone  on  the  upper  Missouri  river  country  to  go  to  a  company's 
camp  at  some  distance  and  soon  after  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  band  of  strange  Indians.  They  thought  to  have  a  little 
amusement  with  the  stranger  by  scaring  him,  and  began  by 
punching  him  here  and  there  on  his  body  with  sharp  pointed  ar- 
rows. They  did  not  know  then  who  he  was.  He  immediately 
took  the  butt  of  his  gun  and  laid  one  of  the  redskins  dead  at  his 
feet  and  told  the  others  that  if  they  touched  him  again  he  would 
kill  the  whole  band.  The  boldness  and  pluck  then  shown  had 
such  an  effect  upon  the  surrounding  Indians  that  they  made 
friends  with  him  at  once  and  adopted  him  as  a  Sioux  warrior,  and 
the  reputation  of  this  feat  so  spread  that  he  was  never  after  di- 
rectly molested.  This  bold,  instant  courage  made  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  those  with  whom  he  associated. 

Theophile  Bruguier  is  probably  the  same  man  who  is  spoken 
of  in  Capt.  H.  M.  Chittenden's  Early  Steamboat  Navigation  on  the 
Missouri,  Vol.  1,  page  61,  under  the  spelling  "Brugere"  who 
about  1841  met  Capt.  Joseph  La  Barge  near  where  Fort  Randall 
was  later  located.  Brugere  had  been  sent  from  Fort  Pierre  by 
the  fur  company  with  a  party  of  Indians,  as  a  spy,  to  learn  La 
Barge's  plans  as  a  rival  and  to  break  up  his  expedition,  but  La 
Barge  treated  him  so  well  with  a  feast  and  good  liquor  that 
Brugere  declared  that  La  Barge  treated  him  better  than  the  fur 
company  ever  had  and  that  he  would  not  molest  him  and  would 
also  protect  him.  This  was  characteristic  of  his  bold,  impulsive 
action. 

Larpenteur  in  his  journal  edited  by  Dr.  Coues  speaks  of  meet- 
ing Bruguier  in  1851  when  he,  Larpenteur,  was  migrating  from 
Dakota  with  his  family  to  the  place  on  the  Little  Sioux  river,  in 
Iowa,  where  he  settled.  Larpenteur  had  been  delayed  by  rains 
which  made  the  Missouri  river  bottom  lands  a  sea  of  mud  that 
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compelled  him  to  abandon  his  two  wheeled  carts  and  put  what 
he  could  carry  on  poles,  travailles  drawn  by  ponies.  Bruguier 
overtook  him  with  a  wagon  and  four  ox  teams  and  recognizing 
him  as  an  old  friend  called  out  in  his  usual  loud,  emphatic  voice, 
"Hello,  Larpenteur,  what  in  the  devil  are  you  doing  here?  You're 
in  a  pretty  fix,  aren't  you?  Well,  you  put  some  of  your  stuff  in 
my  wagon.  Bet  you  I  see  you  through."  The  good  words  and 
material  aid  so  impressed  Larpenteur  in  his  forlorn  condition  that 
he  made  a  record  of  them  in  his  journal. 

No  record  has  been  preserved  of  the  particular  times  and  years 
in  which  he  was  located  at  any  special  locality  along  the  river. 
After  he  had  quite  a  family,  and  his  children  were  some  of  them 
nearly  grown,  he  began  to  think  of  settling  down  somewhere  and 
wanted  to  give  his  children  something  of  an  education.  He  told 
himself,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  made  his  selection 
of  a  home.  One  night  wrhen  living  near  Fort  Pierre  he  was  rest- 
less and  could  not  sleep,  so  he  went  upon  a  bluff  and  fell  into  a 
light  slumber  and  dreamed  he  saw  a  locality,  on  a  stream  near  a 
big  river  with  bluffs  and  trees  which  he  had  never  seen  before, 
but  when  he  awakened  he  had  a  perfect  mental  picture  of  the 
scene,  which  so  impressed  him  that  he  told  his  father-in-law,  War 
Eagle,  about  the  dream  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  land- 
scape he  had  seen,  and  the  old  chief  at  once  recognized  the  local- 
ity from  the  description  as  the  spot  above  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Sioux  river  on  the  Iowa  side.  At  that  time  the  Big  Sioux  emptied 
into  the  Missouri  river  further  southeast  then  it  does  now  so  that 
travelers  up  the  river  did  not  see  the  exact  locality  and  the  trail 
by  land  crossed  the  Sioux  further  up  that  river  so  that  Bruguier 
in  his  travels  had  never  seen  the  exact  spot  he  dreamed  of.  He 
decided  to  take  up  his  abode  at  this  place  and  located  there  in 
1849  with  his  family  and  for  many  years  was  surrounded,  with  a 
large  number  of  Indians.  His  cultivated  land  was  a  small  tract 
where  the  present  Inter-State  Fair  Grounds  are  now  in  Sioux 
City. 

After  Bruguier  resided  there  he  had  some  trouble  with  his  In- 
dian neighbors.  He  had  probably,  after  settling  down,  become 
less  watchful  of  danger  and  in  this  trouble  he  was  shot  through 
the  lungs  by  an  Indian  but  he  instantly  killed  his  assailant  and 
then  walked  quickly  to  his  house.  Near  it  he  fell.  He  was  lifted 
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by  his  squaw  wife  and  laid  across  the  doorway  in  accordance  with 
some  Indian  custom  or  etiquette  and  his  household  raised  the 
death  song.  His  oldest  wife  had  dreamed  of  this  thing  some  days 
before  and  had  told  him  her  dream  much  to  his  annoyance  and 
when  she  was  chanting  the  death  song  she  recalled  to  him  her 
dream  and  upbraided  him  for  not  paying  attention  to  her  warning 
and  repeatedly  cried  out,  "Now  he  is  killed!  He  is  dead,  dead!" 
Bruguier  soon  revived  from  his  swoon  and  demanded  of  her  to 
stop  howling  and  asserted  with  many  oaths  that  he  wasn't  dead 
yet  and  no  Indian  could  ever  kill  him,  and  soon  he  was  as  well 
as  ever,  though  many  years  after  he  said  that  he  never  had  the 
power  of  endurance  that  he  had  before  this  injury  and  was  at 
times  annoyed  by  a  cough. 

He  had  thirteen  children  in  all  by  these  Indian  wives  and  they 
were  all  more  or  less  educated,  many  of  them  being  sent  away 
to  school.  Some  of  them  are  yet  living.  Two  died  in  infancy  and 
were  buried  on  the  hill  beside  War  Eagle  and  his  wives.  One  of 
the  sons,  Andrew,  was  stabbed  by  a  fellow  student  in  a  St.  Louis 
college.  Two  were  murdered  on  the  upper  Missouri  river.  Rose, 
one  of  the  oldest  daughters,  married  at  Sioux  City  one  Odillori 
Lamoureaux  and  later  married  another  Frenchman,  Dubois,  and 
is  living  near  Sioux  City.  A  daughter,  Julia,  married  a  Mr. 
Northup  who  was  a  wagon  master  during  the  war  and  afterwards 
she  married  Mr.  Conger  whose  father  was  a  Yankton  Indian 
agent  at  one  time.  She  had  a  family  by  him  and  was  living 
a  few  years  ago  at  one  of  the  Indian  agencies.  Mary,  another 
daughter,  married  one  of  the  sons  of  August  Traversie,  who  is 
a  prosperous  farmer  in  South  Dakota.  One  of  the  daughters,  Vic- 
toria, died  when  a  small  girl.  One  of  the  youngest  daughters  was 
very  well  educated  and  married  a  Mr.  Foster  and  lived  in  St. 
Louis  at  one  time  and  later  in  New  York.  She  was  living  a  few 
years  ago,  a  most  accomplished  lady.  The  oldest  son,  Charles, 
was  educated  at  Ann  Arbor  but  he  enlisted  in  the  army  at  the 
time  of  the  Rebellion  and  went  into  the  service,  performing  his 
duties  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  His  father  at  first  was  very 
much  dissatisfied  but  later  was  pleased  at  his  son's  conduct.  He 
was  for  valiant  conduct,  given  a  commission.  Charles  became 
somewhat  dissipated  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  killed  by  the  In- 
dians in  the  Black  Hills,  the  inference  being  by  those  who  knew 
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the  transaction  that  he  was  killed  by  a  friend  of  an  Indian  that  he 
had  slain  on  account  of  this  Indian  having  killed  his  brother  Jos- 
eph. Another  son,  Joseph,  grew  up  and  was  killed  by  an  Indian 
between  Yankton  and  Choteau  Creek,  Dakota,  and  soon  after  that 
this  Indian  was  killed  at  a  crossing  near  there.  Eugene  Bruguier 
was  another  son  and  married  a  half-breed  girl  and  was  living  a 
few  years -ago  with  the  Indians  at  Standing  Rock.  John,  the 
fourth  son,  was  a  scout  for  Gen.  Miles  during  the  war  and  was 
killed  near  Poplar  Creek  on  the  upper  Missouri.  There  was 
another  son,  Samuel,  who  last  known  was  living  on  the  Missouri 
river  somewhere. 

For  many  years  after  Bruguier  settled  down  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Sioux  River  he  continued  to  be  interested  in  trading  en- 
terprises up  the  Missouri  river  and  was  in  partnership  with  num- 
erous men  in  these  ventures  taking  contracts.  He  was  a  partner 
with  Gregory  and  John  Goewey  as  sutlers  and  Indian  traders  at 
Old  Fort  Sully,  Fort  Rice,  Fort  Stevenson  and  Fort  Buford  from 
1865  to  1867  when  they  sold  out  to  Durfee  &  Peck. 

Under  the  Yankton  treaty  Bruguier  received  $3,000  for  each  of 
his  children  and  $3,000  for  himself.  It  is  said  in  all  he  got  $39,- 
000  and  a  large  part  of  this  money  was  spent  in  trying  to  edu- 
cate his  children  and  much  of  it  was  wasted  as  some  of  them  con- 
tracted enormous  indebtedness  while  attending  school.  He  was 
sued  by  one  of  these  schools  and  the  items  of  expense  showed  great 
extravagance.  One  item  much  commented  upon  was  a  large 
amount  of  money  for  fiddle  strings.  Bruguier  also  received  for 
himself  and  his  children  considerable  half-breed  scrip  which  was 
located  on  valuable  tracts  of  land.  Each  of  his  children  got  about 
a  half  section  of  land  and  he  himself  at  one  time  had  about  1,000 
acres.  One  farm  of  about  a  section  he  kept  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  having  previously  sold  what  is  now  Riverside  Park  at 
Sioux  City. 

In  his  early  years  at  Sioux  City  with  a  large  band  of  Indians 
around  him,  Bruguier  still  employed  the  methods  of  the  shrewd 
traders  on  the  upper  river.  The  whole  tribe  appeared  to  be  fed 
by  him,  killing  his  cattle  whenever  they  needed  any  meat  and 
living  in  a  savage  sort  of  a  way.  These  Indians  were  receiving 
annuities  and  Bruguier 's  habit  was  to  continually  forbid  the  In- 
dians to  slaughter  his  cattle,  but  they  were  just  as  regularly  kill- 
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ed  and  on  quarter  day  Bfuguier  appeared  before  the  Indian  agent 
and  made  complaint  that  they  had  taken  a  large  number  of  his 
cattle  and  he  would  present  a  bill  for  a  good  round  sum  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  general  allowance.  He  generally  got  his  bill  paid 
with  some  deductions.  Possibly  in  those  days  Burguier  made  it 
interesting  for  the  agent.  On  one  occasion  a  new  agent  possibly, 
being  present  Bruguier  presented  his  bill  as  usual  and  it  was  cut 
down  from  $16,000  to  $10,000  and  Bruguier  was  in  a  great  fury 
as  he  claimed  this  was  a  heavy  loss  for  him  and  he  cursed  himself 
for  not  making  out  his  bill  for  $20,000  when  he  might  have  receiv- 
ed $12,000  in  compensation. 

After  the  death  of  his  Indian  wives  in  1857  and  1859  Bruguier 
married  a  most  estimable  French  woman  who  made  him  a  most 
pleasant  home  and  who  survived  him  for  a  few  years.  He  died 
February  18th,  1895,  and  in  all  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  a 
most  exemplary  Christian  gentleman,  active  in  the  offices  of  the 
Catholic  church  and  there  were  scarcely  any  remnants  in  his  con- 
duct and  character  of  his  wild  Indian  life. 

— Constant  R.  Marks. 


The  Aborigines  of  South 
Dakota. 


PART  II. 


The  Mandan  Indians. 


BY  CHARLES  E.  DeLAND. 


NOTE  BY  DOANE  ROBINSON. 


Students  of  northwestern  history  who  examined  Mr.  DeLand's 
History  of  the  Arickara,  contributed  to  the  third  volume  of  this 
series,  will,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  want  to  have  this  compilation 
of  the  material  available  relating  to  the  Mandans  with  Mr.  De- 
Land's  commentaries  thereon. 

These  two  papers  complete  the  undertaking  of  Mr.  D.  to 
gather  in  comprehensive  and  comprehendable  form  all  of  the 
known  authorities  relating  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  this 
region,  and  I  am  sure  the  consensus  of  opinion  will  support  my 
view  that  the  history  of  the  northwest  has  received  invaluable 
service  at  his  hands. 


ABORIGINES  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

PART  II. 


The  Mandan  Indians  are  the  subject  of  this  second  part  of 
the  treatment  of  the  Aborigines  of  South  Dakota,  as  were  the 
Aricaras  or  Rees  of  Part  I.  In  closing  the  present  paper,  however, 
some  recurrence  will  be  had  to  the  Rees  in  connection  with  their 
ancient  habitat  on  the  Missouri  in  South  Dakota  and  further 
south,  as  indicated  by  some  evidences  which  have  come  to  light 
since  the  first  paper  was  published. 

The  Mandan  Indians,  " People  of  the  Pheasants,"  or  "People 
of  the  East,"  as  they  have  termed  themselves,  or  "Bearded 
Whites,"  as  they  were  called  by  some  French  Canadians  who  first 
heard  of  and  came  among  them,  have  been  regarded  by  the 
explorers  and  chroniclers  who  have  visited  and  made  a  study  of 
them,  as  aborigines  possessing  some  peculiarities  and  some  excel- 
lencies which  distinguish  them  from  Indians  of  America  in  gen- 
eral to  a  degree  which  lias  aroused  special  <  uriosity  and  unusual 
speculation  as  to  their  ancestry  and  origin. 

Any  attempt  to  trace  an  Indian  tribe  back  to  a  basic  point  at 
which  the  beginnings  of  a  race  in  the  human  families  of  remote 
antiquity  are  discoverable,  inevitably  results  in  mystery  or  Con- 
fusion, or  both.  And  while  this  statement  is  and  must  be  predi- 
cated upon  the  past  in  research  and  the  philosophies  which  have 
grown  up  with  or  out  of  it,  the  present  seems  to  promise,  in  defi- 
nite results,  but  little  hope  of  rescuing  from  the  realm  of  myth 
the  farther  ends  of  the  threads  of  history.  Vet  we  believe  the 
t'ul ure  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  hope  in  that  direction. 

Nor  are  we  able  to  declare  that  the  foregoing  observations  do 
not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Mandaus.  as  to  other  Indians 
of  America.  But  we  shall  bring  into  this  pa|>«T  toward  its  end 
narnil  ives.  affirmations  and  some  conclusions  on  the  part  of 
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their  authors  in  connection  therewith  which  it  seems  should  be 
regarded  as  tending  to  support  in  some  degree  a  tangible  theory 
of  the  origin  of  certain  elements  of  character  in  the  Mandans, 
\vhile  not  accounting  for  them  in  the  sense  of  the  original  ele- 
ments of  an  Indian  tribe  or  nation.  Those  evidences  are  claimed, 
with  more  or  less  positiveness,  by  those  who  have  brought  them 
forward  to  be  such  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition,  or  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  Mandans  are  a  residium  of  the  Mound  Builders ;  that 
they,  with  the  latter,  were  an  amalgamation  of  whites  with  native 
Americans;  that  the  alleged  white  element  in  their  racial  com- 
position is  of  Welsh  origin;  and  that  this  latter  element  may  be 
referred  to  the  Madocian  theory — that  of  the  alleged  immigration 
into  the  New  World  of  Prince  Madoc  and  his  followers  in  the 
Twelfth  century.  Some  remoter  consequences  are  sought  to  be 
drawn  by  some  of  those  theorists,  in  the  direction  of  identifying 
as  the  offshoot  of  the  Mound  Builders  th<}  race  of  Montezuma  in 
Mexico,  and  as  derivable  from  some  alleged  settlement  of  the 
Madocians  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America — the  Incas  of 
Peru.  And  the  theory  of  the  Moundbuilders  as  associated  with 
the  Aztecs  is  sought  to  be  brought  into  relation  to  the  Mandans 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  with  the 
Mississippi  river  was  the  probable  point  of  separation  of  various 
tribes  of  the  Mound  Builders  who,  driven  from  point  to  point 
down  the  Ohio  by  overpowering  numbers  of  Indians  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Great  Lakes,  scattered  from  each  other, 
some  progressing  up  the  Missouri,  while  others  went  southward 
along  the  Mississippi  and,  roughly  speaking,  westward  into  what 
is  now  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  thence  southward.  These  the- 
ories, wherein  they  seek  to  establish  a  Welsh  origin  of  the  Man- 
dans  and  some  other  Indian  tribes,  have  been  discarded  by  the 
vast  majority  of  commentators,  who  base  their  conclusions  upon 
reasoning  in  the  light  of  the  narratives  and  conclusions  of  others 
who  were  observers  and  narrators,  while  some  who  have  assembled 
what  seem  to  them  tangible  evidences  cling  tenaciously  to  that 
theory. 

The  fact  that  the  whole  field  of  historical  foundation  every- 
-  where  is,  under  the  limelight  of  later  investigation  and  inquiry, 
yielding  up  new  evidences  which  in  some  degree  rescue  truth 
from  mythology,  or  from  oblivion  itself,  or  according  to  other 
estimates  are  building  anew  those  foundations  in  tangible  form 
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out  of  material  which  was  once  well  known  for  fact,  but  has  been 
lost  in  the  mist  of  ages — is  by  the  writer  hereof  regarded  as 
warrant  for  bringing  into  this  paper  sundry  narratives  bearing 
upon  the  theory  in  question  which  in  themselves  may  be  of  doubt- 
ful value,  but  which,  when  forming  part  of  a  symposium  upon 
the  theme  of  origin,  may  be  legitimate  material. 

But  we  defer  to  a  later  stage  of  treatment  of  the  general  sub- 
ject this  phase  of  remote  origin,  only  adding  that,  as  regards  the 
Mound  Builders,  it  seems  very  probable  that  a  rational  connection 
will  be  found  to  be  shown  to  exist  between  them  and  the  Man- 
dans  ;  and  that  a  few  quotations  from  the  earliest  observers  of  the 
Mandans,  by  way  of  preliminary  to  an  account  of  them  when  first 
known  to  civilized  man,  may  not  be  out  of  place  as  indicating 
what  we  in  the  outset  remarked  as  to  their  singularities. 

Their  Peculiar  Characteristics.  The  Mandans  conveyed  to  all 
visitors  and  observers  who  came  in  contact  with  them  in  the 
Eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  centuries  the 
impression,  in  marked  degree,  that  they  were  emphatically  more 
civilized  than  other  Indian  tribes  of  the  west,  and  that  they  were 
of  such  fair  complexion  and  had  hair  and  eyes  of  such  color  as 
to  convey  the  distinct,  profound  impression — to  some  the  belief— 
that  they  were  not  Indians  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word. 

La  Verendrye,  who  visited  them  in  1738  for  several  weeks, 
recorded  of  them  that  "their  fortifications  are  not  Indian.  This 
nation  is  mixed  with  white  and  black. "  * ;  The  women  have  not  the 
Indian  physiognomy."  Le  Raye,  who  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Brule 
Sioux  was  taken  up  the  Missouri  river  in  1803  and  into  the  Man- 
dan  villages,  observes  of  them  that  they  are  "of  the  lightest 
complexion,"  that  their  hair  "inclines  to  a  chestnut  color,  and  in 
some  instances  has  a  slight  curl ;  it  is  never  so  dark  and  coarse  as 
most  other  Indians;"  that  "their  eyes  are  full  and  lively"  and 
that  they  are  "courteous  and  sociable."  General  Clarke  (of  the 
Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition),  who  wintered  with  them  in  1804-5, 
told  Catlin  that  he  would  find  them  "a  strange  people  and  half 
white."  Alexander  Henry,  who  in  1806  visited  them,  says: 
"What  struck  me  as  extraordinary  among  these  people  was  sev- 
eral children  about  ten  years  of  age  wrhose  hair  was  perfectly 
gray,  and  who  thus  resembled  aged  persons;  those  I  saw  were 
all  girls.  These  people  in  general  have  not  such  strong,  coarse 
hair  as  other  nations  of  North  America;  they  have  it  much  finer, 
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rather  inclining  to  a  dark  brown,  and  I  observed  some  whose  hair 
was  almost  fair;"  eyes  not  jet  black,  common  to  other  Indians, 
but  ' '  inclined  to  be  a  dark  brown ;  some  few  are  dark  gray. ' ' 

Maximilian,  who  tarried  among  and  critically  studied  them  in 
1833,  observes  that  their  noses  are  sometimes  "aqualine,  or  slight- 
ly curved,  and  often  quite  straight"  and  "not  so  long  and  arched 
as  those  of  the  Sioux ' ' ;  that  their  eyes  are  *  *  in  general  long  and 
narrow,  of  a  dark  brown  color;"  that  the  children's  hair  "is 
often  only  dark  brown, ' '  and  that  Brackenridge  ' '  speaks  of  brown 
hair  among  the  Mandans.  There  are  whole  families  among  them, 
as  well  as  among  the  Blackfeet,  whose  hair  is  gray,  or  black 
mixed  with  white,  so  that  the  whole  head  appears  gray."  While 
Catlin,  who  sojourned  among  them  in  1832,  declares  that  "they 
are  distinct  from  all  other  red  folks  I  have  seen,"  as  "differing 
in  many  respects,  both  in  looks  and  customs,  from  all  other  tribes 
which  I  have  seen ; ' '  that  they  were  ' '  many  steps  ahead  of  other 
tribes  in  manners  and  refinement";  that  they  were  called  "polite 
and  friendly  Mandans"  by  the  traders;  that  he  "was  struck  with 
the  peculiar  ease  and  elegance"  of  them;  that  "the  diversity  of 
complexions,  the  various  colors  of  their  hair  and  eyes,  the  singu- 
larity of  their  languages  and  their  peculiar  and  unaccountable 
customs ' '  made  him  ' '  fully  convinced  that  they  have  sprung  from 
some  other  origin  than  that  of  the  North  American  tribes,  or  that 
they  are  an  amalgam  of  natives  with  some  civilized  race;" 
that  "their  personal  appearance  alone,  independent  of  their 
modes  and  customs,  pronounces  them  at  once  as  more  or  less 
than  Indians;"  that  a  stranger  "is  first  struck  with  the  different 
shades  of  complexions  and  various  colors  of  their  hair  which  he 
sees  in  a  crowd  about  him,  and  is  at  once  almost  disposed  to 
exclaim  that  'These  are  not  Indians.'  :  That  there  are  many 
women  "whose  skins  are  almost  white,  with  the  most  pleasing 
symmetry  of  features,  with  hazel,  with  gray  and  with  blue  eyes — 
with  mildness  and  sweetness, of  expression  and  excessive  modesty 
of  demeanor,  which  render  them  exceedingly  pleasant  and  beau- 
tiful." 

Habitat.  The  habitat  of  the  Mandans  when  first  seen  by  white 
men  from  the  east  was,  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  moral 
certainty,  at  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  northward,  of  Man- 
dan  and  Bismarck  in  what  is  now  North  Dakota,  territory  then 
claimed  by  Spain,  and  probably  by  England.  We  refer  to  the 
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first  visit  by  La  Verendrye  to  the  Mandans  in  November  and 
December,  1738.  We  have  not  caused  to  be  examined  the  Spanish 
chronicles  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  either  certain  or  probable 
that  subjects  of  that  nation  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Man- 
dans  prior  to  Verendrye 's  said  visit;  but  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
positive  statement  made  to  him  by  a  Mandan  Indian  at  the  most 
northerly  or  prairie  village  of  that  tribe  where  he  first  made  & 
stand  among  them — to  the  effect  that  the  narrator  and  other 
Mandans  had  had  a  conflict  with  one  or  more  white  men  to  the 
south,  who  were  on  horseback  and  in  armor,  and  that  he  had 
barely  escaped  with  his  life.  Spaniards  had  penetrated  into  the 
near  neighborhood  of  the  Mandans  on  the  upper  Missouri  before 
Verendrye  visited  them. 

Verendrye — Where  He  Met  Them.  It  is  impossible  to  locate 
with  any  certainty  the  spot  where,  or  even  the  immediate  vicinity 
in  which  Verendrye  met  the  delegation  of  Mandans  who  left  their 
most  northerty  village  and  returned  with  his  messengers  (sent  on 
to  announce  his  coming)  to  a  designated  meeting  place  not  far 
from  that  village  and  greeted  and  parleyed  with  him  November 
28th,  1738,  and  where  the  Mandan  chief  invited  him  to  ' '  his  fort '  '— 
the  nearest  by  and  "smaller  than  the  others,"  and  informed  him 
that  there  were  "six  forts."  All  that  can  be  gathered  clearly 
from  Verendrye 's  record  (being  his  official  letter  to  the  French 
governor  general  of  New  France,  etc.)  is  that,  having  started 
from  Michilimackinac  on  this  expedition  to  the  Mandans  on  the 
Missouri  river,  and  having  arrived  at  the  Assiniboine  river  and 
built  a  fort  there  sixty  leagues  below  the  "forks"  of  that  river — 
(which  we  believe  to  have  referred  to  the  confluence  of  the  main 
stream  with  the  Souris  or  Mouse  river,  some  150  miles  west) 
southwest  from  what  is  now  Winnipeg — he  left  this  "fort"  Octo- 
ber 18th;  three  days  thereafter  the  Assiniboine  Indians  joined 
him;  that  on  October  21st,  he  reached  the  "first  mountain,"  which 
he  states  was  26  leagues  from  his  fort  and  south  by  southwest; 
that  he  next  reached  the  "second  mountain,"  traveling  a  west  by 
northwest  course  24  leagues  (we  are  inclined  to  think  this  second 
mountain  was  Turtle  mountain),  and  that  from  this  mountain  to 
the  Mandans  * '  is  southwest ; ' '  that  November  18th  he  arrived 
at  an  Indian  village  far  (some  sixty  leagues)  out  of  the  direct 
route  to  the  Mandans,  to  the  west-southwest  120  leagues,  to 
which  point  he  was  forced  to  go,  being  in  the  hands  of  Assini- 
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boine  guides;  that  November  20th  he  left  that  village  to  go  17 
leagues,  where  the  meeting  place  of  the  Mandans  had  been 
chosen,  at  which  point  he  arrived  November  28th;  that  on  the 
evening  of  November  30th  he  continued  on  toward  the  first 
Mandan  fort,  at  about  seven  leagues  from  which  he  lost  some 
papers;  that  the  Indian  "orator"  there  said:  "We  must  leave 
before  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  order  to  arrive  early  at 
the  fort;"  that  at  noon  next  day  at  one  and  one-half  leagues, 
near  a  small  river  (the  Mouse?)  they  rested  two  hours,  where  a 
number  of  Mandans  had  come  to  meet  them;  that  Verendrye  was 
carried  thence  by  the  Indians  to  a  point  "four  acres  from  the 
fort,"  where  "the  old  men"  were  waiting;  that  after  firing  a 
salute  to  the  fort  he  marched  to  and  entered  it  December  3rd, 
1738,  at  four  p.  m.  He  had  thus  spent  fifty-two  days  in  going 
from  his  "fort"  on  the  Assiniboine  to  what  must  have  been  not 
far  from  the  neighborhood  of  "Washburn,  N.  D.,  43  miles  above 
Bismarck,  or  from  Coal  Harbor,  some  25  miles  northwest  of  Wash- 
burn,  during  which  journey  much  time  was  lost  on  the  detour 
above  mentioned,  "so  that  we  took  forty-six  days  to  go  a  dis- 
tance we  should  have  done  easily  in  sixteen  or  twenty  days  at 
the  most."  The  distance  from  his  fort  on  the  Assiniboine  to 
the  first  Mandan  fort  can  probably  be  roughly  estimated  at  about 
400  miles  by  a  substantially  direct  route ;  and  on  that  basis  Veren- 
drye's  estimate  of  sixteen  days'  travel  would  be  25  miles  per 
day. 

In  Neill's  account  of  the  Verendrye  expedition  to  the  Eocky 
mountains  in  1742  he  states  that  the  explorer  reached  the  "coun- 
try of  the  Mantanes"  by  "ascending  the  Assiniboine,  and  by  the 
present  trail  to  Mouse  river."  (Contributions  to  Historical 
Society  of  Montana,  Vol.  1,  p.  307.)  From  which  it  would  appear 
that  a  thoroughfare  overland  from  the  Assiniboine  to  the  Missouri 
existed  anciently  as  the  usual  mode  of  passing  over  the  divide 
between  the  basin  of  Lake  Winnepeg  and  the  Missouri  valley. 
In  a  note  by  Neill  to  the  above  observation  he  says : 
"The  Mandans,  or  White  Beards,  of  the  Dakotah  family  are 
noted  for  being  gray-haired.  Sometimes  children  six  years  of 
age  have,  this  appearance.  They  were  nearly  destroyed  by  small- 
pox in  1837,  and  in  1874  they  lived  near  the  Aricaras  and  Gros 
Ventres,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Berthold,  on  the  Missouri.  For- 
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merly  all  dwelt  in  mud  cabins,  surrounded  by  ditches.  A  few 
yet  live  in  dirt  lodges.'*  This  account  was  published  in  1876. 

In  another  note  by  Neill  in  connection  with  his  account  of 
Verendrye 's  expedition  to  the  mountains,  and  explanatory  of  the 
text,  it  is  stated :  ' '  Father  Coquard,  who  had  been  associated  with 
Verendrye,  says  that  they  first  met  the  Mantanes,  and  next  the 
Brochets.  After  these  wrere  the' Gros  Ventres,"  etc.  His  note 
explains  that  the  Brochets,  or  Fish  tribe,  may  perhaps  be  the 
Assinibomes.  That  the  Gros  Ventres  "are  said  to  have  formerly 
lived  on  the  Assiniboine  and  Red  rivers."  He  then  quotes  from 
a  report  made  by  Governor  Ramsey,  of  Minnesota,  made  in  1850 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  this  effect:  "The  chief 
of  the  Red  Lake  Chippewas  of  Minnesota  some  years  ago  met  a 
village  of  Gros  Ventres  toward  the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  They 
learned  that  the  smoke  of  the  Gros  Ventres  lodges  once  arose  at 
Sandy  Lake,  and  that  they  had  a  large  village  of  earthen  houses  at 
mouth  of  the  Savanna  river,  which  empties  into  the  St.  Louis." 
This  would  indicate  that  the  Gros  Ventres  once  inhabited  the 
country  bordering  on  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  and  by 
comparing  what  is  said  in  these  Neill  notes  concerning  their  resi- 
dence on  the  Red  and  Assiniboine,  with  the  reference  to  their 
habitat  near  the  St.  Louis  river,  we  may  find  warrant  for  observ- 
ing that  the  traditions  about  the  Mandans  having  lived  northward 
and  eastward  of  the  Missouri  river  country,  where  they  were  first 
found  by  white  men,  may  really  have  become  confused  with  the 
Gros  Ventres  traditions — the  latter  having  joined  the  Mandans 
prior  to  white  exploration  of  those  regions. 

Then  Neill  in  his  account  of  the  Verendrye  expedition  of  1742 
thus  refers  to  Bougainville's  version  of  that  expedition  and  the 
route  taken  by  quoting  him  as  follows:  "He  went  from  Fort  La 
Reine  to  the  Missouri.  He  met,  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  the 
Mandans,  or  White  Beards,  who  had  seven  villages,  with  fine 
stockades,  strengthened  by  a  ditch.  Next  to  these  were  the 
Kinongewiniris,  or  the  Brochets  (Assiniboines),  in  three  villages; 
and  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  river  were  three  villages  of  the 
Mahantas."  These  Mahantas  were  by  Neill  understood  as  being 
the  Mahas,  or  Omahas.  And  Bougainville  adds,  after  referring  to 
the  Mahantas:  "All  along  to  the  north  of  the  \Vabiek  or  Shell 
river  were  situated  twenty-three  villages  of  the  Panis. "  Xrill 
in  his  note  says  this:  "Shell"  may  mean  the  Musselfihell  river 
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of  modern  maps.  He  then  says  regarding  the  Panis :  ' '  The 
Pawnees  on  De  L 'Isle's  map,  ^re  marked  on  the  Missouri,  and 
on  Panis,  now  Platte  river.  Jeffreys  on  his  map  marks  a  tribe 
west  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  called  '  Cris  Panis  Blanc. '  Drake  speaks 
of  White  Pawnees,  Freckled  Pawnees  and  Pawnees  of  the  Platte. 
They  now  number  about  eighteen  hundred  and  dwell  on  a  reser- 
vation on  a  branch  of  the  Platte  in  Nebraska."  (They  had  gone 
south  from  that  reservation  at  or  about  the  time  of  publication 
of  Neill's  account— 1876). 

From  Bougainville's  account  Neill  finds  him  stating:  "Oppo- 
site the  Mandans  are  the  Ospekakaernousques,  or  Flatheads,  four 
villages;  opposite  the  Panis  are  the  Arcs,  or  Knisteneaux,  and 
Utasiaoutchactas,  or  Assiniboel,  three  villages."  (Id.,  pp.  312- 
13-14.) 

The  summary  of  evidences  as  to  the  course  pursued  by  La  Ver- 
endrye  on  his  expedition  to  the  mountains  in  1742-3,  as  found  in 
the  said  Historical  Society  Contributions,  is  as  follows  as  regards 
the  Mandans : 

"Starting  from  Fort  La  Reine,  on  the  Assiniboine  river,  they 
went  up  the  Mouse  river  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  then  crossed 
over  to  the  Missouri  a  little  below  where  is  now  Fort  Berthold. 
They  then  ascended  the  Missouri,"  etc.  (Id.,  p.  316.) 

From  Bougainville's  Memoirs  on  the  State  of  New  France, 
1757,  the  following  extract  is  taken  and  published  by  Brower  in 
his  "Missouri  River:" 

"Voyage  de  la  Verendrye.  The  one  who  most  forwarded  this 
discovery  is  the  Sieur  de  la  Verenderie ;  from  the  Fort  de  la  Reine 
he  reached  the  Missouri;  he  met  first  of  all  upon  this  river  the 
Mandannes  or  Blancs  Barbus  (Bearded  Whites)  to  the  number  of 
seven  villages  fortified  by  terraced  stockades  with  a  ditch ;  next 
the  Kinongewiniris,  or  the  Brochets  (Pikes,  i.  e.,  fish)  to  the 
number  of  three  villages ;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river  he  found 
the  Mahantas  making  also  three  villages ;  and  along  the  Missouri, 
in  descending  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wabiek,  or  Shell 
(Coquille)  twenty-three  villages  of  Panis."  (P.  65.)  "-Opposite 
the  Panis  are  the  Gens  de  1'Arc  (People  of  the  Bow),  Atchapei- 
vinioques  in  Cristinaux  and  Utasibaoutchactas  in  Assibinboels, 
three  villages."  (Id.  p.  65.) 

Where  Lewis  and  Clarke  Found  Them.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in 
their  expedition  of  1804,  are  the  first  visitors  to  the  Mandan  vil- 
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lages  who  give  any  definite  information  of  the  precise  location  of 
those  Indians  on  the  Missouri  river.  And  while  they  do  clearly 
state  where  a  Mandan  village  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  Missouri 
was  located,  their  reference  to  the  Mandan  village  on  the  easterly 
side  does  not  show  to  a  certainty  whether  it  was  at  a  point  above 
or  below  the  one  which  they  speak  of  as  being  on  the  opposite 
side,  but  they  state  that  the  latter  is  "at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  across."  They  then  proceed  to  substantially  fix  the  location 
of  the  village  on  the  westerly  side  by  calling  it  "the  lower  Man- 
dan  village"  and  by  locating  the  village  called  "Mahaha"  as 
being  "on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  at  a  distance  of  four 
miles  from  the  lower  Mandan  village,"  and  which  "Mahaha" 
village  is  "at  the  mouth  of  the  Knife  river."  That  river,  known 
as  the  Big  Knife,  flows  into  the  Missouri  on  the  westerly  side 
about  three  miles  above  Stanton,  and  about  63  miles  above  Bis- 
marck, North  Dakota. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  declare  that  when  they  visited  and  wintered 
among  the  Mandans  in  1804-5  the  Mandan  villages  were  two  in 
number.  This  statement  is  so  clear  that  it  can  not  be  misunder- 
stood. They  erected  Fort  Mandan  about  three  miles  below  the 
first  or  lower  Mandan  village  reached  by  their  expedition  in  its 
up-river  progress,  but  on  the  opposite  or  easterly  side  of  the 
.Missouri.  (See  the  narrative  from  Clarke's  journal,  farther  on.) 
Nowhere  in  their  journal  is  it  made  plain  how  far  above  the 
"Fort"  the  Mandan  village  on  that  side  was  situated.  But  it 
cannot  be  far  from  correct  to  assume  that,  as  the  distance  between 
the  two  villages  (as  stated  by  them)  is  "three  miles  across,"  and 
assuming  that  the  river  itself  was  about  one  mile  in  width,  the 
village  at  the  easterly  side  was  about  two  miles  above  the  other 
on  the  Missouri.  This  would  indicate — still  basing  our  conclusion 
upon  the  data  of  LewTis  and  Clarke — that  the  Mandan  village  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  Missouri  was  about  two  miles  below  a 
point  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Knife.  And  the  same  data 
would  place  the  fort  at  about  seven  and  one-half  miles  below 
said  outlet ;  and  this  is  in  harmony  with  the  generally  understood 
fact.  Dr.  Coues  says  that  post  was  "seven  or  eight  miles"  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Knife.  The  more  exact  location  of  those 
Mandan  villages  may  perhaps  be  shown  by  evidences  to  be 
brought  into  this  paper  later  on. 

But  a  difficulty  has  arisen  in  determining  whether  there  were 
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or  not  more  than  one  Mandan  village  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
Missouri,  and  also  as  to  how  far  below  the  Big  Knife  they  were 
situated,  if  there  were  two. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  in  preparing  his  note  (6)  on  Fort 
Clarke,  the  trading  post  in  that  vicinity,  in  editing  the  reprint 
of  Maj.  Wilson's  article  on  "Old  Fort  Pierre  and  Her  Neighbors" 
(S.  D.  Hist.  Col.,  Vol.  1,  p.  318)  found,  from  various  historical 
data  then  at  hand,  that  Fort  Clarke,  which  seemed  to  be  shown 
by  all  the  authorities  to  be  situated  substantially  eight  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Knife  river  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri, was  but  a  very  short  distance — less  than  one-fifth  of  a 
mile — below  a  Mandan  village  on  that  side,  while  other  data 
pointed  to  another  Mandan  village  on  the  same  side  "in  the 
wooded  bend  some  three  miles  below"  Fort  Clarke,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  known  as  "the  lower  Mandan  village."  That 
"bend"  would  thus  be  about  eleven  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Knife.  But  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  account  shows,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  lower  Mandan  village  to  have  been,  in  1804-5,  but 
four  miles  below  that  point.  Fort  Clarke  was  established  in  1831, 
and  while  it  is  possible  that  the  one  Mandan  village  of  1804 
became  divided  into  twro  at  or  some  time  after  Fort  Clarke  was 
built,  so  as  to  account  for  the  data  found  by  the  writer  as  stated, 
yet  it  would  seem  improbable  that  one  of  the  two  which  such 
separation  would  result  in  would  not  be  on  the  same  spot  where 
those  explorers  found  a  Mandan  village  on  the  westerly  side. 
Yet  they  place  the  one  village  they  saw  at  four  miles,  while  the 
other  data  referred  to  shows  the  upper  of  two  villages  about 
seven  and  three-fourths  miles  and  the  lower  one  eleven  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Big  Knife.  And  it  is  at  about  the  latter 
distance  below  that  stream  where  the  Missouri  bends  from  a 
southeasterly  to  an  easterly  direction,  thus  furnishing  the  locality 
for  a  "wooded  bend"  where,  at  some  time  between  1831  and  the 
date  of  migration  of  the  Mandans  further  up  stream,  about  four- 
teen years  later,  one  of  their  two  villages  on  the  westerly  side 
of  the  Missouri  was  situated.  If,  therefore,  there  was  in  fact  but 
one  Mandan  village  on  the  westerly  side  in  1804  it  seems  probable 
that  the  estimate  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  placing  it  but  four 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  Big  Knife  is  erroneous,  as  we  believe 
the  data  of  a  later  period  concerning  the  location  of  Fort  Clarke 
and  its  very  near  proximity  to  a  Mandan  village  just  above  it  is 
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more  likely  to  be  exact  than  the  estimate  of  those  early  explorers. 
Opinions  upon  this  point  will  naturally  differ. 

Thompson.  David  Thompson,  who  in  the  preface  to  Coues' 
edition  of  the  Henry-Thompson  Journals  (Francis  P.  Harper, 
1897)  is  referred  to  as  "the  celebrated  astronomer,  geographer, 
explorer  and  discoverer — in  a  word  the  scientist,"  and  who,  in 
the  employ  of  the  Northwest  Company,  left  McDougall's  house 
on  the.  Assiniboine  river  November  28th,  1797,  and  arrived  at 
the  Missouri  river  and  the  Mandan  villages  December  29th,  1797, 
and  departed  on  his  return  trip  January  10th,  1798,  is  thus  noted 
by  Dr.  Coues,  who  has  summarized  from  the  Thompson  Journal : 
"He  notes  five  villages,  altogether  of  318  houses  and  7  tents,  viz: 
Upper  Fall  Indians,  31  houses,  7  tents;  Lower  Fall  Indians,  82 
houses;  third  village,  'Mahnon  of  Mandens  and  a  few  Fall  In- 
dians, '  52  houses,  37  Mandan  and  15  Fall ;  fourth  village,  Mandan, 
'across  the  river,'  40  houses;  fifth,  or  principal  Mandan  village, 
lowest,  113  houses."  (Vol.  1,  p.  301-2.)  He  does  not  undertake 
to  locate  precisely  any  of  these  villages.  But  it  is  clear  that  he 
does  find  two  villages  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  Missouri  in 
1797-8,  one  of  which  is  exclusively  Mandan,  the  other  principally 
composed  of  that  tribe. 

Now,  both  the  Thompson  and  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  accounts 
declare  that  there  were,  in  the  general  group  of  Indian  villages 
on  the  Missouri  at  and  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Knife 
river  five  of  them  in  all.  But  in  order  to  harmonize  the  two 
accounts  as  to  how  many  of  them  were  Mandan  villages  we  must 
consider  the  statement  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  that  the  two  Mandan 
villages  "who  had  emigrated  together"  from  below  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Heart  river  (opposite  to  Bismarck,  North  Da- 
kota), and  who  "settled  in  the  two  villages  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  Missouri,"  and  who  were  found  there  by  Thompson 
in  1797  in  two  villages,  had  consolidated  between  that  time  and 
1804,  as  Lewis  and  Clarke  say  of  them  (referring  to  the  visitors 
of  "1796"),  "since  which  the  two  villages  have  united  into  one." 
They  also  say  that  the  * '  Mahaha ' '  village,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Big  Knife  and  at  its  very  mouth,  was  half  a  mile  below  the 
so  called  Minitaree,  or  "Metaharta"  village  on  that  stream,  and 
that  * '  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Knife  river,  and  one  and  a  half 
miles  above  this  village,  is  a  second  of  Minnetarees,  who  may  be 
considered  as  the  proper  Minnetaree  nation."  (Id.,  p.  198.)  We 
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must  probably,  therefore,  regard  Thompson's  account  (which 
included  two  Mandan  villages  below  the  Knife  and  on  the  west- 
ward side  of  the  Missouri,  and  doubtless  all  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  Knife)  as  contemplating  the  two  villages  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Knife  as  but  one,  since,  if  he  regarded  them  (as  did  Lewis 
and  Clarke)  as  two,  his  total  would  be  six  villages  in  the  whole 
group,  including  the  Mandan  village  on  the  easterly  side  of  the 
Missouri.  In  this  connection  the  fact  that  Thompson's  journal 
speaks  of  "the  third  village"  (evidently  counting  from  the  north 
southward)  as  "Mahnon  of  the  Mandans  and  a  few  Fall  Indians," 
is  significant  as  indicating  a  second  Mandan  village  on  the  west- 
erly side,  and  also  as  indicating  that  he  had  regarded  the  two 
villages  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Knife  as 
one.  These  considerations  would,  we  believe,  substantially  har- 
monize Thompson's  and  Captain  Lewis'  journals  on  the  basis  of 
five  villages  in  the  whole  group  in  question.  Of  these  the  three 
(of  Lewis  and  Clarke)  and  the  two  of  Thompson's  most  northerly 
villages  are  called  "Fall"  Indians  by  the  latter,  while  Captain 
Lewis  says  (as  shown  above)  that  the  lower  of  those  three  is  the 
Mahaha,  or  Ahnahaways  village — known  to  the  French  as  Gens 
des  Souliers,  and  who  were,  according  to  Dr.  Coues,  Matthewrs 
and  others,  closely  related  to  the  Hidatsas,  Minnetarees  or  Gros 
Ventres,  and  offshoots  of  the  Crows,  and  differ  but  little  from 
the  Mandans.  While  the  two  (of  Lewis  and  Clarke)  and  (prob- 
ably) the  one  of  Thompson's  upper  village  or  villages  in  the  gen- 
eral group  are  called  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  Minnetarees,  "surnamed 
Metaharta,"  and  the  one  north  of  the  Knife  is  called  by  them 
"the  proper  Minnetaree  nation."  (Coues'  ed.,  vol.  1,  pp.  197-8.) 
These  Minnetarees  are  said  by  Captain  Lewis  to  be  "part  of  the 
great  nation  called  Fall  Indians."  (Id.,  p.  199.)  And  Coues' 
note  at  that  point  declares  that  the  term  is  "traceable  to  the 
trader,  Edward  Umfreville,  who  was  on  the  Saskatchawan  in 
1784-87,  and  who  mentions  these  Indians  as  being  about  the  falls 
of  the  south  branch  of  that  river"  (Id.,  p.  199)  ;  that  they  were 
called,  without  reason,  by  the  French  Gros  Ventres,  or  Big  Bellies ; 
while  Matthews  says  the  tribe  thus  referred  to  by  Umfreville  is 
that  known  as  "the  Atsinas,  or  Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prairie ;"  that 
there  were  "Minnetarees  of  the  Prarie"  and  "of  the  Missouri"; 
that  as  designated  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  they  are  "two  entirely 
different  tribes  of  Indians,  the  former  being  Atsinas,  or  the  Fall 
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Indians,  and  the  latter  being  the  Hidatsas,  with  whom  they 
(Lewis  and  Clarke)  are  now  wintering,"  and  that  it  is  necessary, 
when  reading  Lewis  and  Clarke,  to  bear  this  in  mind.  (Id.,  pp. 
199-200.) 

We  have  made  this  detailed  explanation  of  those  of  said  group 
of  villages  which  were  not  properly  Mandan;  but  whose  occupants 
are  said  to  have  closely  resembled  them,  in  order  to  make  clearer 
what  was  meant  by  all  of  the  early  visitors  in  referring  to  the 
general  group  as  "The  Mandan  Villages." 

As  indicating  the  oldest  definitely  known  habitat  of  the  Man- 
dans,  on  the  first  deserted  Mandan  village  site  found  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke  in  proceeding  up  the  Missouri,  we  find  in  their  journal 
a  reference  to  their  having  found  at  or  near  their  camp,  eight 
miles  below  the  lower  end  of  what  is  now  known  as  Sibley  Island 
— which  latter  is  some  fourteen  miles  below  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota — on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri,  in  Burleigh  'county, 
"the  remains  of  an  old  village  which  is  high  and  strong,  and  has 
been  fortified ;  this  our  chief"  (an  Aricara)  "tells  us  is  the  remains 
of  one  of  the  Mandan  villages,  and  are  the  first  ruins  which  we 
have  seen  of  that  nation  in  ascending  the  Missouri."  (Vol.  1,  p. 
153,  London  ed.)  That  this  location  may  be  fixed  very  definitely, 
that  journal  may  be  quoted  further  as  stating  that  that  camp 
was  * '  opposite  to  the  uppermost  of  a  number  of  round  hills,  form- 
ing a  cone  at  the  top,  one  being  about  ninety,  another  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  some  of  less  elevation;"  that  "near  to  one  of  these 
moles,  on  a  point  of  a  hill  ninety  feet  above  the  plain"  those 
"remains"  were  found.  (Id.) 

The  narratives  in  Lewis  and  Clarke,  from  day  to  day  after  this 
first  indication  of  former  occupancy  of  the  Mandans  was  seen  by 
them,  will  show  (as  seen  in  extracts  therefrom  inserted  herein- 
after) that  many  such  deserted  villages  were  found  by  them  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mandan  and  Bismarck,  North  Dakota.  The 
"chief"  referred  to  by  them  as  having  pointed  out  this  first 
deserted  site  as  that  of  the  Mandans  being  an  Aricara  who  was 
guiding  the  expedition,  was  beyond  doubt  possessed  of  knowledge 
enabling  him  to  speak  to  the  fact  in  the  premises.  Captain  Lewis' 
statement,  based  upon  the  observations  of  the  expedition  and  the 
declarations  of  the  Aricara  guide,  by  way  of  summary  as  to  the 
former  abodes  and  the  migration  of  the  Mandans  therefrom  up- 
river,  is  to  the  effect  that  "within  the  recollection  of  living. wit- 
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nesses  the  Mandans  were  settled  forty  years  ago  in  nine  villages, 
the  ruins  of  which  we  passed  about  80  miles  belo.w  (i.  e.,  below 
Fort  Mandan),  seven  on  the  west  and  two  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Missouri,"  which  two  moved  up  the  river  "opposite  the 
Ricaras"  after  becoming  united,  the  seven  (reduced  to  five) 
emigrating  also  "to  the  Ricara  nation"  in  a  body,  forming  "two 
villages" — all  being  driven  thence  as  the  result  of  attacks  by 
Sioux  and  the  ravages  of  smallpox;  that  being  still  insecure  "the 
three  villages  ascended  the  Missouri  to  their  present  location.  The 
two  who  had  emigrated  together  settled  in  the  two  villages  on  the 
northwest  side  of  the  Missouri,  while  the  single  village  took  a 
position  on  the  southeast.  In  this  situation  they  were  found  by 
those  who  visited  them  in  1796,  since  which  the  two  villages  have 
united  into  one.  They  are  now  two  villages,  one  on  the  south- 
east of  the  Missouri,  the  other  on  the  opposite  side,  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles  across.  The  first,  in  an  open  plain,  contains  about 
40  or  50- lodges,  built  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Ricaras; 
the  second  the  same  number;  and  both  may  raise  (i.  e.,  can 
muster)  about  350  men." 

E.  R.  Steinbreuck,  of  Mandan,  N.  D.,  who  is  connected  with 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota,  and  who  has  exam- 
ined many  village  ruins  of  both  Mandans  and  Aricaras  between 
Mandan  and  the  Knife  river,  states  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  hereof 
in  1908: 

"There  is  one  village  on  the  road  from  Heart  river  to  Fort 
Clarke,  about  half  way,  which  I  think  to  have  been  a  Mandan 
village,  while  the  next  below,  only  about  two  miles  distant,  has 
been  decidedly  an  Aricara  village.  Some  of  the  Mandans  may 
have  stopped  there  on  their  move  up  to  Fort  Clarke  region." 

They  Came  from  Whence?  From  what  direction  did  the  Man- 
dans  come  to  the  locality  on  the  Missouri  river  where  were  found 
their  deserted  villages  in  1804?  Two  theories  are,  or  have  been 
extant  upon  this  subject :  One  that  they  emigrated  up  the  Mis- 
souri from  the  region  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  or  lower  down, 
on  the  Mississippi;  the  other  that  they  at  one  time  lived  to  the 
northeast  of  those  portions  of  the  Missouri  where  those  deserted 
villages  and  the  Mandan  villages  near  the  Big  Knife  were  located, 
and  were  driven  to  the  Missouri  by  the  Crees,  Assiniboines  and 
other  tribes  inhabiting  the  region  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  west 
and  southwest  therefrom. 
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We  believe  they  came  up  the  Missouri  from  a  point  at  least  as 
far  south  as  southern  South  Dakota,  and  probably  much  farther ; 
that  they  progressed  through  what  is  now  South  Dakota  and  pre- 
ceded the  Aricaras  here ;  that  the  supposition  that  they  were  in 
the  Winnipeg  country  before  they  settled  on  the  Missouri  is  not 
tenable;  and  that  to  the  extent  that  their  appearance  on  or  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Assiniboine  and  the  Saskatchewan  rivers 
is  provable  they  were  there  seeking  game  and  the  extension  of 
their  then  present  domain  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper 
Missouri,  or  battling  with  enemies  at  some  distance  from  their 
own  home  base — a  perfectly  natural  and  probably  necessary  pur- 
suit, as  Indians  have  from  time  immemorial  been  wont  to  view 
the  issues  of  tribal  welfare  and  protection. 

We  shall  not  stop  here  to  mass  the  evidences  which,  respect- 
ively, tend  or  are  regarded  as  tending  to  support  one  or  the  other 
of  these  theories  of  the  territorial  origin  or  more  ancient  habitat 
of  the  Mandans,  but  will  proceed  to  bring  forward,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  the  various  accounts  and  narratives  of  the  explorers 
and  visitors  who  came  in  contact  with  them,  and  some  few  of  the 
traditions  and  legends  of  those  Indians  themselves,  as  composing 
the  body  of  the  evidences  at  large  in  this  paper,  after  first  pre- 
senting in  brief  some  authorities  going  to  support  the  primary 
assumption  that  the  Mandans  were  aborigines  of  South  Dakota, 
and  then  citing  the  conclusions  of  some  authorities  as  to  who  and 
what  those  Indians  were  among  the  American  Indians ;  recurring 
later  on  to  this  point  as  to  whence  they  came,  in  the  light  of  all 
that  is  presented  touching  their  remote  habitat  and  involving  at 
least  some  of  the  collateral  evidences  as  to  their  origin. 

Once  Inhabited  South  Dakota.  As  supporting  the  assumption 
that  the  Mandans  once  inhabited  some  parts  of  what  is  now  South 
Dakota  and  may  be  regarded  as  aborigines  of  this  region  of  the 
Missouri  valley,  we  will  mention  the  conclusions  of  some  explorers 
and  writers,  with  some  Indian  traditions  on  that  head. 

Catlin  believed  it  a  fair  deduction  that  "they  formerly  occupied 
the  lower  part  of  the  Missouri,  and  even  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum, 
and  have  gradually  made  their  way  up  the  Missouri  to  where 
they  now  (1833)  are."  That  "there  are  many  remains  on  the 
river  below  this  place"  (i.  e.,  the  Mandan  villages  below  the 
Knife  river,  now  North  Dakota),  "  (and  in  fact  to  be  seen  nearly  as 
low  down  as  St.  Louis)  which  show  clearly  the  peculiar  construe- 
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tion  of  Mandan  lodges,  and  consequently  carry  a  strong  proof 
of  the  above  position. ' '  That  the  Aricaras  in  ascending  the  Mis- 
souri occupied  lodge  villages  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Mandans.  Hayden,  whose  exhaustive  labors  in  tracing  the  origin 
of  some  of  the  tribes  of  western  Indians  have  justly  given  him  a 
high  place  among  the  authorities,  and  who  gives  Miahtanes,  "peo- 
ple on  the  bank,"  as  the  name  these  Indians  applied  to  them- 
selves, infers  therefrom  that  "they  must  have  resided  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  in  a  very  remote  period,"  while  another 
eminent  authority,  Morgan  (Syst.  consang.  and  Affin.,  285),  as- 
signs as  the  native  name  of  the  tribe  Metootahak,  or  "South 
Villagers."  The  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  Vol.  1,  p.  796, 
concludes  that  "all  that  can  be  gathered  from  them  is  the  tradi- 
tion that  at  some  time  they  lived  in  a  more  easterly  locality  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  lake,  and  that  "this  tradition,  often  repeated  by 
subsequent  authors,  is  given  by  Lewis  and  Clarke."  This  refer- 
ence to  a  lake  is  here  inserted,  since  the  tradition  in  connection 
with  it  may  relate  to  some  one  of  the  inland  waters  of  the  north- 
west, or  to  the  ocean  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  as  will  be  shown  farther 
on.  E.  E.  Blackman,  state  archaeologist  of  Nebraska,  in  his  report 
in  1902  refers  to  the  Mandans  as  part  of  the  Siouan  stock,  stating : 
"The  Mandans  were  one  of  the  first  bands  to  break  off  from  the 
parent  stock,  and  the  only  excuse  we  have  *or  counting  them  in 
our  history  is  the  probability  that  they  crossed  our  borders  in 
their  way  up  the  Missouri  river,  some  time  prior  to  the  coming 
of  the  Skidi  band  in  1400. ' '  He  adds :  ' '  The  above  is  legendary 
and  not  a  proven  fact. ' '  Practically  all  of  the  authorities  ascribe 
to  them  a  Siouan  origin,  which  in  itself  seems  to  warrant  the  prob- 
ability that  they  once  inhabited  the  country  west  of  Minnesota 
and  in  the  Missouri  valley.  The  oldest  ruins  of  Mandan  lodge- 
villages  on  the  upper  Missouri,  found  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Maxi- 
milian and  others,  were  not  far  from  sixty  miles  north  of  the 
South  Dakota  line.  (See  S.  D.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  3,  p.  389,  where 
in  Part  I.  of  this  paper  -it  is  said  to  be  about  seventy  miles.) 
Joseph  H.  Taylor,  of  Washburn,  N.  D.,  who  with  Daniel  Williams 
(now  of  Painted  Woods,  N.  D.)  discovered  in  1872  on  Apple  creek, 
seven  or  eight  miles  southeast  from  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  two  old 
Indian  village  sites,  states  that  inquiry  among  the  Indians  at  that 
time  led  to  information  that  those  villages  were  Mandan,  and 
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that  the  occupants  had  been  practically  exterminated  by.  the 
Sioux  ''near  140  years  ago,"  that  some  young  squaws  and  chil- 
dren were  saved  by  the  captors  and  that  among  their  descendants 
was  Medicine  Bear,  the  well  known  Yanktonais  chief  of  thirty 
years  ago.  As  the  Mandans  are  known  to  have  been  located  at 
and  across  from  Bismarck  (at  Mandan)  some  twenty  years  before 
Lewis  and  Clarke  visited  them,  this  Sioux  tradition  imparted  to 
Taylor  seems  to  further  tend  to  show  that  the  Mandans  were 
driven  up  the  Missouri  from  below  Mandan  by  the  Sioux.  .  Dr. 
Cyrus  A.  Peterson,  president  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  is 
understood  ta  have  entertained  the  belief  that  the  Mandans  were 
traced  by  the  remains  of  their  habitations,  and  that  they  were 
thought  to  have  lived  along  the  central  Missouri.  Dr.  Eastman, 
himself  a  Sioux  Indian  who  was  reared  among  them  and  who  in 
his  boyhood  days  wandered  with  members  of  his  tribe  over  large 
areas  of  country,  affirms  that  the  Yanktonais  Sioux  traditions  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  Mandans  inhabited  the  lower  James  river 
and  other  Missouri  river  country  on  the  east  side,  which  tradition 
is  regarded  as  having  existed  some  two  hundred  years.  Little 
Owl,  a  Mandan  Indian  on  the  Fort  Berthold  reservation,  and  liv- 
ing in  1905  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Missouri  about  four  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Missouri,  was  interviewed,  through 
an  interpreter,  by  the  writer  of  this  article;  and  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  traditional  ancient  habitat  of  his  tribe  stated  that 
Bear-on-the-Water,  who  he  said  is  "the  oldest  man,"  says  they 
came  from  where  the  Mississippi  empties  into  the  sea ;  spoke  of  a 
"boat  without  oars"  (sailboat?)  in  which  they  could  go  across 
the  sea,  "or  anywhere  on  the  water,  up-stream  or  any  where :" 
that  the  Mandans  came  all  the  way  up  the  river  to  Heart  river; 
that  the  villages  down  the  river  to  the  Mississippi  that  had  ditches 
around  them  were  Mandan  villages;  that  one  of  the  Mandan  vil- 
lages (bands)  went  north  from  the  Heart  river  to  Winnipeg,  etc. 
Bear's  Ghost,  another  Indian  in  the  same  neighborhood,  inter- 
viewed the  same  day,  and  who  claimed  to  be  a  full-blood  Mandan. 
but  who  disclaimed  having  such  information  as  certain  older  men 
whom  he  named  possessed  in  the  premises,  entered  into  the  tradi- 
tional account  of  the  origin  of  the  Mandans.  which  seems  to  have 
involved  the  creation  of  things  in  general  :  and  In-  declared  it  was 
"in  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  where  this  river  Missouri  i  empties  into 
the  sea"  that  the  two  "men"  who  made  the  earth,  etc..  met. 
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and  that  the  Mandan  language  was  the  first  one  made,  etc.  (See 
these  narratives  at  large  further  on  this  paper.) 

Mr.  E.  E.  Steinbroeck,  of  Mandan,  N.  D.,  who  has  spent  much 
time  in  examining  both  Aricara  and  Mandan  village  sites  below 
and  above  Mandan,  and  wrho  has  compared  the  pottery  and  other 
utensils  used  by  both,  declares:  "It  seems. to  me  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  Mandans  and  the  Arickara  came  in  contact  long  before 
they  crossed  the  boundaries  between  North  and  South  Dakota," 
and  doubts  not  that  they  came  from  "somewThere  south  before 
they  settled  at  and  near  Heart  River." 

Further  reference  to  the  Mandans  is  found  in  the  "Handbook 
of  American  Indians,"  Vol.  1,  p.  797,  where,  after  quoting  Maxi- 
milian as  declaring  that  "They  affirm  that  they  descended  origin- 
ally from  the  more  eastern  nations,  near  the  seacoast,"  the 
account  proceeds: 

* '  Their  linguistic  relation  to  the  "Winnebago  and  the  fact  that 
their  movements  in  their  historic  era  have  been  westward  up  the 
Missouri  correspond  with  their  tradition  of  a  more  easterly  origin, 
and  would  seemingly  locate  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper 
lakes.  It  is  possible  that  the  tradition  which  has  long  prevailed 
in  the  region  of  northwestern  Wisconsin  regarding  the  so  called 
'ground-house  Indians'  who  once  lived  in  that  section  and  dwelt 
in  circular  earth  lodges,  partly  underground,  applies  to  the  people 
of  this  tribe,  although  other  tribes  of  this  general  region  formerly 
lived  in  houses  of  this  character.  Assuming  that  the  Mandan 
formerly  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  it  is 
probable  that  they  moved  down  this  stream  for  some  distance 
before  passing  to  the  Missouri.  The  fact  that  when  first  encoun- 
tered by  the  whites  they  relied  to  some  extent  on  agriculture 
as  a  means  of  subsistence,  would  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  at  some  time  in  the  past  in  a  section  where  agri- 
culture was  practiced.  It  is  possible,  as  Morgan  contends,  that 
they  learned  agriculture  from  the  Hidatsa,  but  the  reverse  has 
more  often  been  maintained.  Catlin's  theory  that  they  formerly 
lived  in  Ohio  and  built  mounds,  and  moved  thence  to  the  north- 
west is  without  any  basis.  The  traditions  regarding  their  migra- 
tions, as  given  by  Maximilian,  commence  with  their  arrival  at 
"the  Missouri.  The  point  where  this  stream  was  first  reached  was 
at  the  mouth  of  White  river,  South  Dakota.  From  this  point  they 
moved  up  the  Missouri  to  Moreau  river,  where  they  came  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  Cheyenne  and  where  also  the  formation  of  '  bands  or 
unions'  began.  Thence  they  continued  up  the  Missouri  to  Heart 
river,  North  Dakota,  where  they  were  residing  at  the  time  of  the 
first  known  visit  of  the  whites,  but  it  is  probable  that  trappers 
and  traders  visited  them  earlier." 

In  the  foregoing  account  in  the  ''Handbook" — certainly  a  very 
authoritative  and  recent  exposition  of  the  Mandans  as  to  former 
habitat — it  is  seen  that  no  reference  is  made  to  the  supposed 
expulsion  of  them  from  the  Winnipeg  country  by  the  Crees  or 
Assiniboines,  or  to  their  ever  having  had  a  home  there,  while 
emphasis  seems  to  be  laid  upon  the  theory  that  they  once  inhab- 
ited the  upper  Mississippi,  moved  down  that  stream  "for  some 
distance  before  passing  to  the  Missouri,"  and  that  (on  Maximil- 
ian's authority  regarding  their  traditions)  they  first  came  to  the 
Missouri  "at  the  mouth  of  White  river"  in  South  Dakota,  pro- 
ceeding thence  up  the  latter  stream,  and  that  they  first  camo  -in 
contact  with  the  Cheyennes  at  the  Moreau  river — which  is  some 
75  miles  south  of  the  northern  boundary  of  South  Dakota.  Other 
accounts  which  we  refer  to  below  show  that,  according  to  the 
Cheyenne  traditions  the  latter  Indians,  when  they  crossed  the 
Missouri  about  225  years  ago,  crossed  it  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cheyenne  river,  and  that  they  there  met  the  Mandans,  still  far- 
ther south;  and  that  the  Gros  Ventres  (or  Minnetarees  or  Hidat- 
sas)  while  coming  from  the  north  first  encountered  the  Mandans 
on  the  upper  Missouri  and  crossed  that  stream  to  join  them. 
Whether  the  eminent  editor  of  the  "Handbook"  (Hodge)  and  his 
able  assistants  intended,  by  refraining  from  referring  to  the  Win- 
nepeg  theory  in  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Mandans  because  of 
lack  of  confidence  in  it,  or  whether  such  course  was  taken  because 
that  theory  is  brought  out  in  the  "Handbook"  in  one  or  two 
instances  in  connection  with  accounts  of  other  northwestern  tribes 
can  only  be  conjectured. 

Lieut.  Clarke,  in  "Indian  Sign  Language,"  speaking  of  the  Gros 
Ventres,  relates  that  Poor  Wolf,  then  61  years  of  age,  and  born 
near  the  mouth  of  Knife  river,  whom  he  found  to  be  "  a  venerable, 
professor-like  looking  old  fellow,"  dressed  in  a  nondescript  patch- 
work of  mis-matches,  including  "a  pair  of  old-fashioned  iron 
spectacles,"  informed  him  that  the  Gros  Ventres  "migrated 
toward  the  Missouri  river  from  the  north,  and  here"  Cat  or  near 
Fort  Berthold  on  the  Missouri)  "first  met  the  Mandans.  The 
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Arickarees  were  then  below  Fort  Pierre."  We  italicize.  We 
here  refer  to  Poor  Wolf  in  no  sense  of  disparagement  in  connec- 
tion with  his  apparel,  but  rather  in  connection  with  the  well 
known  fact  that  he  has  long  been  regarded,  and  doubtless  with 
good  reason,  as  a  prominent  member  and  chief  among  his  tribes- 
men and  the  "Confederated  Village"  at  large,  and  as  one  whose 
knowledge  of  the  tribal  traditions  is  of  a  high  order.  We  desire 
to  point  out  the  above  quotation  from  that  venerable  and  authori- 
tative chief,  by  wayof  comment  upon  Lieut.  Clarke's  statement 
on  the  next  p.age  of  his  account  of  the  Gros  Ventres  (p.  195), 
wherein  he  says:  "Their  known  migrations  are  limited  to  the 
Missouri  River  Valley,  and  from  Knife  river  up  to  their  present 
village  (Fort  Berthold),  "and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  Man- 
dans  moved  from  the  north  and  joined  them,  crossing  the  river 
for  that  purpose."  We  again  italicize.  Our  point  is  that  not  only 
Poor  Wolf,  but  many  other  authorities  to  be  found  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  Gros  Ventres  in  their  relation  to  migration 
and  contact  with  the  Mandans  seems  to  make  it  very  plain  and 
practically  indisputable  that  the  Gros  Ventres  came  to  the  Mis- 
souri from  the  Devil's  Lake  region,  hailed  the  Mandans  across 
the  Missouri,  and  after  being  visited  by  the  latter,  who  cross'ed 
in  "bull-boats"  to  parley  with  them,  were  allowed  to  cross  and 
join  them.  And  we  can  not  but  think  that  Lieut.  Clarke,  when 
making  the  statement  last  above  quoted,  had  become  somewhat 
confused  amid  the  maze  of  traditions  of  the  three  Confederated 
Tribes  which  had  grown  up,  and  that  he  here  imputes  to  the 
Mandans  what  really  was  done  by  the  Gros  Ventres. 

The  fact,  too,  that  Poor  Wolf's  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the 
Aricaras  were  below  the  Fort  Pierre  country  when  the  Gros 
Ventres  found  the  Mandans  on  the  upper  Missouri  was  recorded 
by  Lieut.  Clarke,  indicates  his  inclination  to  listen  to  the  suggestion 
that,  as  between  the  Mandans  and  the  Aricaras  the  former  were 
dominant  over  a  long  stretch  of  the  river  to  the  southward  and 
were  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  Aricaras  had  not  yet  reached 
the  Cheyenne  river  northward  when  the  Mandans  were  joined  by 
the  Gros  Ventres. 

.  Cheyennes  and  Mandans.  Lieut.  Clarke,  treating  of  the  Chey- 
ennes  in  "Indian  Sign  Language"  (pp.  99-100),  thus  refers  to  the 
Mandans  as  incidental  to  the  migration  westward  of  the  Chey- 
ennes : 
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"Occupying  then  the  country  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi several  hundred  years  ago,  they  were  slowly  forced  west- 
ward by  the  Sioux,  perhaps  southward  by  the  Mandans,  the  latter 
being  driven  from  the  north  by  the  same  power  which  pressed 
upon  the  Sioux,  viz.,  the  great  Algonquin  family,  assisted  in  later 
years  by  French  arms.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  migra- 
tion was  due  in  a  measure  to  and  determined  by  their  search  for 
game,  as  traditional  evidence  in  regard  to  their  relations  with  the 
Sioux  and  Mandans  is  not  clear  and  conclusive."  He  then  paren- 
thetically refers  to  information  given  him  by  Lieut.  Bailey,  Fifth 
Infantry,  "obtained  from  what  is  considered  a  reliable  source," 
going  to  show  (among  other  things)  "that  the  Cheyennes  met  the 
Mandans  two  hundred  and  two  years  ago,  as  they — the  Cheyennes 
— crossed  the  Missouri  river.  For  several  years  they  were  at  war 
with  the  Mandans,  after  this  made  peace  and  have  maintained 
peaceable  relations  ever  since.  Before  the  whites  commenced 
making  war  against  these  tribes  they  frequently  camped  together, 
and  many  Cheyennes  and  Mandans  intermarried." 

As  this  statement  was  made  about  1881,  the  time  thus  fixed  as 
that  of  the  first  contact  between  the  Cheyennes  and  Mandans 
would  be  about  1680,  and  the  same  information  shows  that  the 
Cheyennes,  going  westward,  met  the  Mandans  on  the  Missouri. 
This  at  least  indicates  clearly  that  the  Mandans  were  domiciled 
on  and  probably  west  of  the  Missouri  before  the  Cheyennes  were 
driven  there  by  pressure  of  other  Indians  from  the  east  or  north, 
and  this  situation  seems  out  of  harmony  with  the  idea  that  the 
Mandans  were  behind  the  Cheyennes  to  northward  and  were 
drving  them  southward  or  westward,  as  supposed  by  Lieut.  Clarke, 
at  another  point  above  quoted. 

Again:  As  bearing  out  the  supposition  that  the  Mandans 
were  established  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  when  the  Gros 
Ventres  came  into  that  part  of  the  country,  we  find  in  "Handbook 
of  American  Indians,"  Vol.  I,  page  547,  this  reference  to  the  Gros 
Ventres  (as  Hidatsas)  and  to  the  Mandans:  "By  the  Mandan 
they  are  known  as  Minitari,  signifying  'they  crossed  the  river,' 
traditionally  said  to  refer  to  their  having  crossed  Missouri  river 
from  the  east."  Indeed,  it  is  taken  for  proven  that  the  Mandans 
were  living  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  at  that  time,  as  in 
the  same  account  (p.  548)  we  find  this  reference  to  the  former 
traditional  habitat  of  the  Gros  Ventn-s.  tln-ir  subsequent  alliance 
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with  the  Mandans  west  of  the  river  and  the  fact  that  they 
''learned  agriculture"  from  the  latter: 

"According  to  their  own  tradition  the  Hidatsas  came  from  the 
neighborhood  of  a  lake  northeast  of  their  later  home  and  identified 
by  some  of  their  traditionists  with  Mini-wakan,  or  Devil's  Lake, 
North  Dako.ta.  They  had  here  the  circular  earth-covered  log 
house,  in  use  also  by  the  Mandan,  Arikara  and  other  tribes  living 
close  along -the  upper  Missouri,  in  addition  to  the  skin  tipi  occu- 
pied when  on  the  hunt.  Removing  from  there,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  attacks  by  the  Sioux,  they  moved  southwest  and  allied 
themselves  with  the  Mandans,  who  then  lived  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Missouri,  about  the  mouth  of  Heart  river.  The  three  tribes, 
Hidatsa,  Mandan  and  Arikara,  were  all  living  in  this  vicinity 
about  1765.  From  the  Mandan  the  Hidatsa  learned  agriculture. 
*  *  *  In  home  life,  religious  beliefs  and  customs,  house  build- 
ing, agriculture,  the  use  of  the  skin  boat,  and  general  arts,  they 
closely  resembled  the  Mandan  with  whom  they  were  associated." 

Further  reference  is  made  in  "Handbook  of  American  Indians," 
Vol.  I,  p.  251,  under  the  heading  "Cheyenne,"  to  the  locality  on 
the  Missouri  where  that  tribe  crossed  that  stream,  viz:  "The 
Cheyenne  moved  west  toward  the  Missouri  river,  where  their 
further  progress  was  opposed  by  the  Sutaio — the  Staitan  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke— a  people  speaking  a  closely  cognate  dialect,  who  had 
preceded  them  to  the  west  and  were  then  apparently  living 
between  the  river  and  the  Black  Hills.  After  a  period  of  hostility 
the  two  tribes  made  an  alliance,  some  time  after  which  the  Chey- 
ennes  crossed  the  Missouri  below  the  entrance  of  the  Cannonball 
and  later  took  refuge  in  the  Black  Hills  about  the  heads  of  Chey- 
enne river  of  South  Dakota."  We  have  then  various  references 
to  the  point  or  locality  of  crossing  the  Missouri  by  the  Cheyennes 
and  where  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Mandans  with  that 
event,  the  general  and  usual  place  of  their  reputed  crossing  being 
at  or  about  the  mouth  of  the  Cheyenne  river;  the  "Handbook" 
reciting  the  Moreau  river  as  the  point  to  which  the  Mandans  had 
progressed  up-river  when  they  "came  in  contact"  with  the  Chey- 
ennes, and  the  above  reference  to  the  locality  "below  the  entrance 
of  the  Canonball."  All  of  these  localities  save  the  one  last  indi- 
cated are  in  South  Dakota,  while  as  to  the  locality  "below"  the 
Cannonball  it  may  or  may  not  have  been  within  this  state,  since 
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the  mouth  of  that  river  is  nearly  fifty  miles  north  of  the  line 
between  the  Dakotas. 

Dr.  DeLorme  W.  Robinson,  in  his  note  on  the  Cheyenne  Indians 
(S.  Dak.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  I,  p.  146)  says  concerning  the  locality 
in  which  that  tribe  crossed  the  Missouri:  "For  some  time  after 
the  Cheyennes  reached  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  they  lived  on  its 
east  bank,  and  finally  crossed  at  or  about  the  mouth  of  tho  Big 
Cheyenne  river,  South  Dakota."  He  also  says:  "Alexander 
Henry  says  the  Salteurs  informed  him  that  they  severely  defeated 
the  Cheyennes  in  a  great  battle  about  1740,  after  which  the  latter 
tribe  abandoned  the  country,  going  westward.  The  Cheyennes 
of  the  present  day  give  the  time  of  their  crossing  the  Missouri 
river  at  about  1690." 

Their  Upper  Missouri  Villages.  We  will  briefly  trace  the  local- 
ities in  which  the  Mandans  have  lived  on  the  Missouri  river  since 
their  most  ancient  and  definite  village  remains,  actually  dis- 
covered by  the  whites,  were  occupied,  and  so  far  as  information 
has  .come  to  hand. 

We  regard  it  as  almost  certain  that  when  La  Verendrye  visited 
the  Mandans  in  1738  and  1742  they  were  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  and  across  from  what  is  now  Mandan,  N.  D.,  and  wore, 
according  to  that  explorer,  in  "five  forts  on  the  two  banks  or  the 
river"-— how  many  were  on  each  side  not  appearing.  Lewis  and 
Clarke 's  interpreters  informed  them  that  forty  years  prior  to  1804 
they  were  settled  in  nine  villages — seven  on  the  west  and  two  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Missouri,  about  eighty  miles  below  the  Fort 
Mandan  built  by  that  expedition.  The  closest  calculation  we  can 
make  of  the  actual  distances  traveled  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  after 
they  found  the  first  or  most  southerly  Mandan  ruin — as  shown  by 
the  data  in  their  journal — until  they  had  reached  the  most  north- 
erly of  what  they  call  the  nine  deserted  villages,  shows  that  the 
stretch  of  river  covered  by  those  sites  was  about  twenty-eight 
miles  (instead  of  twenty  miles,  as  their  journal  states),  and  taking 
as  true  Dr.  Coues'  statement  that  the  first  Mandan  ruin  found  by 
them  was  eight  miles  below  the  lower  end  of  what  he  says  is 
Sibley  Island,  or  about  twenty-two  miles  below  Bismarck,  we  find 
that  the  northermost  deserted  Mandan  village  in  that  group  must 
have  been  located  about  six  miles  north  of  Mandan,  N.  D.  But, 
as  will  be  seen  from  Lewis  and  Clarke's  journal  inserted  herein- 
after, they  actually  point  out  only  eight  village  sites  in  that  group, 
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and  four  of  those  are  stated  to  be  on  the  northeasterly  and  four 
on  the  southwesterly  side  of  the  Missouri.  And  by  extending  the 
calculation  of  distances  on  up  the  river,  upon  the  further  data  of 
that  expedition,  we  find  that  it  is  but  about  sixty-eight  and  one- 
half  miles  (instead  of  eighty,  as  they  state  it  to  be)  from  where 
they  built  Fort  Mandan  (say,  seven  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
Knife  river)  to  said  first  or  most  southerly  Mandan  ruin.  In 
other  words,  starting  from  eight  miles  below  Sibley  Island  as  the 
most  southerly  site  (on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri),  the  suc- 
ceeding seven  deserted  villages  are  (2)  fourteen  miles  on  east  side ; 
(3)  fourteen  and  one-half  miles  on  west  side ;  (4)  sixteen  and  one- 
half  miles  on  east  side;  (5)  nineteen  and  one-half  miles  on  west 
side;  (6)  twenty-three  miles  on  west  side;  (7)  twenty-six  miles 
on  east  side,  and  (8)  twenty-eight  miles  on  west  side — counting 
northward.  The  Lewis  and  Clarke  journal  says,  by  way  of  sum- 
mary^ that  "  these  villages,  which  are  nine  in  number,  are  scat- 
tered along  each  side  of  the  river  within  a  space  of  twenty  miles." 
(London  ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  156.) 

About  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  miles  farther  up  the  Missouri 
from  the  most  northerly  of  said  group  of  eight  or  nine  village 
sites  Lewis  and  Clarke  found  another  on  the  east  side  which  they 
call  "the  old  village  of  the  Mandans  and  Ricaras."  (P.  157.) 
This  would  be  about  thirty  miles  above  Bismarck,  and  it  was  eight 
miles  above  "an  old  village  on  the  north"  (northeast  side  of  the 
Missouri)  "which  was  the  former  residence  of  the  Ahnahaways, 
who  now  live  between  the  Mandans  and  Minnetarees. "  Another 
old  Mandan  village  "which  has  been  deserted  for  many  years" 
was  found  about  four  miles  farther  up  on  the  west  side.  The 
Lewis  and  Clarke  journal  adds:  "A  short  distance  above  it,  on 
the  continuation  of  the  same  rising  ground,  are  two  old  villages 
•of  Ricaras,  one  on  top  of  the  hill,  the  other  in  the  level  plain, 
which  have  been  deserted  only  five  years  ago.  Above  these  vil- 
lages is  an  extensive  low  ground  for  several  miles,  in  which  are 
situated  at  three  or  four  miles  from  the  Ricara  villages  three  old 
villages  of  Mandans  near  together.  Here  the  Mandans  lived  when 
the  Ricaras  came  to  them  for  protection,  and  from  this  they  moved 
to  their  present  situation  above."  (P.  158.)  This  group  of  four 
Mandan  and  two  Aricara  villages  would  thus  be  shown  to  extend 
from  about  thirty- four  to  thirty-nine  miles  above  Bismarck;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  this  locality  is  referred  to  by  the  Aricara 
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chief  who  was  with  Lewis  and  Clarke  when  they  passed  the  second 
deserted  Mandan  village,  and  who  told  them  that  the  Mandans 
"once  lived  in  a  number  of  villages  on  each  side  of  the  river'7 
(doubtless  the  eight  or  nine  village  group  already  referred  to) 
"till  the  Sioux  forced  them  forty  miles  higher,  whence,  after  a  few 
years'  residence,  they  moved  to  their  present  position."  (London 
ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  154.)  Now  speaking  roundly,  forty  miles  would 
span  the  gap  between  the  oldest  group  of  Mandan  village  sites 
and  this  locality,  which  is  upwards  of  thirty  miles  above  Bis- 
marck. But  it  will  be  seen  that  Lewis  and  Clark  speak  of  the 
Aricaras  having  come  to  that  locality  of  the  Mandans  "for  pro- 
tection;" while  at  another  point  in  their  journal  (p.  177)  they 
mention  two  villages  of  the  Mandans  (who  had  doubtless  been 
living  in  some  of  the  so-called  "nine  villages")***  as  "finding 
themselves  wasted  away  before  the  smallpox  and  the  Sioux,*** 
and  moved  up  the  river  opposite  to  the  Ricaras,"  of  the  remaining 
.Mandans,  impelled  by  similar  causes,  having  "emigrated  in  a  body 
to  the  Ricara  nation."  This  would  indicate  that  they,  within 
forty  years  prior  to  1804,  went  up-river  into  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Aricaras  for  protection.  Nowhere  in  any  of  the  early  chron- 
icles is  it  made  clear  where  the  Aricaras  were  located,  above  the 
Mandans,  when  the  latter  "moved  up  the  river  opposite  to" 
them,  or  when,  later  on,  the  Mandans  on  the  west  side  "emigrated 
in  a  body  to  the  Ricara  nation,  where  they  formed  themselves 
into  two  villages  and  joined  those  of  their  countrymen  who  had 
gone  before  them."  Was  it  here,  where  these  "two  old  villages 
of  Ricaras"  were  located?  If  so,  there  should  be  found  a  Mandan 
village  site  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Missouri,  but  none  is  mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  And,  as 
seen,  Lewis  and  Clarke  say  the  Aricaras  came  to  the  Mandans  for 
protection  in  that  locality.  Here  is  an  apparent  difficulty  which, 
involving  time,  locality  and  mutual  protection,  is  not  satisfactorily 
cleared  up  by  any  comparison  of  the  various  accounts  of  the  early 
explorers  which  the  waiter  has  been  able  to  make. 

In  Part  I  of  this  paper  will  be  found  a  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  the  various  habitations  of  the  Aricaras,  and,  in  connection 
therewith,  of  the  Mandans  and  their  relations  to  the  former,  as 
shown  by  the  journals  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  and  others.;  and  refer- 
ence is  here  made  to  that  part  of  this  paper  to  avoid  repetition 
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and  as  throwing  further  light  upon  the  Mandans  in  this  relation. 
(See  Vol.  3,  S.  D.  Hist.  Coll.,  pp  388-402,  et  seq.) 

Without  attempting  to  exhibit  a  continuous  account  of  the 
Mandans,  as  to  locus,  from  the  time  when  the  first  visitors  were 
among  them  early  in  the  last  century  down  to  the  present  day— 
since  such  treatment  of  them  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper 
as  originally  conceived  by  the  writer — we  will  outline  their  prin- 
cipal movements  as  tribes  after  they  went  northward  from  their 
home  at  the  "Mandan  Villages"  below  Knife  river. 

Their  Recent  Contact  with  Other  Tribes.  In  1845  the  Hidatsa 
or  Minnetaree  (otherwise  known  as  Gros  Ventre  or  Big  Bellies) 
Indians  moved  up  the  river  from  the  Knife  river,  some  forty 
miles,  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  site  of  Fort  Berthold, 
which  stockaded  trading  post  was  built  there  that  year  by  the 
American  Fur  Company  and  the  Indians,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Missouri  in  what  is  now  McLean  county,  North  Dakota.  The 
Mandans  followed  them  soon  after,  removing  thence  from  the 
"Mandan  Villages."  (See,  for  an  account  of  Fort  Berthold,  Fort 
Atkinson  and  Fort  Stevenson,  and  the  Indians  at  that  point, 
Part  I  of  this  paper,  Vol.  3,  S.  D.  Hist.  Coll.,  pp.  572-578 ;  also  note 
of  Dr.  D.  "W.  Robinson  in  Vol.  I,  p.  134,  and  note  by  the  writer  of 
this  article,  id.,  pp.  359-60.)  The  Aricaras  joined  the  other 
Indians  above  referred  to  at  Fort  Berthold  in  1862. 

The  " Confederated  Village,"  There  what  was  long  known  as 
the  Confederated  Village  of  the  Mandans,  Minnetarees  and  Ari- 
caras was  established,  and  this  stockaded  village  stronghold  was 
occupied  by  those  tribes  until  about  1888,  when  they  broke  up 
their  urban  establishment  and  scattered  out  into  the  country  west- 
ward and  northward,  comprising  the  Fort  Berthold  reservation 
at  large,  the  Mandans  having  practically  all  crossed  to  the  south- 
westerly side  of  the  Missouri  and  settled  in  the  area  embraced 
within  from  a  few  miles  below  to  many  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Missouri,  all  of  the  Indians  in  question  having  dis- 
solved their  tribal  relations  and  taken  lands  in  individual  allot- 
ments and  become  citizens  under  the  severalty  laws  of  the  United 
States,  where  they  now  reside,  the  Mandans  being  a  mere  remnant 
of  their  former  prowess  as  tribes. 

Some  few  salient  incidents  in  the  experience  of  the  Mandans 
in  the  last  century,  incidental  to  general  history,  will  be  touched 
upon  later  on  in  this  paper. 
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Of  Siouan  Origin.  As  will  be  seen  from  a  consideration  of  the 
accounts  and  conclusions  set  forth  hereinafter  the  Mandans  are 
regarded  by  the  authorities  upon  this  subject  as  belonging  to  the 
great  Siouan  family,  of  which  the  Dakotas  are  the  head  and  sub- 
stantial body.  It  is  believed  that  a  close  analysis  of  the  founda- 
tions for  this  conclusion  will  reveal  two  main  sources  thereof,  i.  e., 
their  locality  in  the  territory  generally  accredited  to  the  Dakotas, 
and  the  analogies  supposed  to  exist  between  their  language  and 
that  of  the  Dakotas. 

Upon  this  latter  phase  it  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the 
assumption  that  those  analogies  exist  to  an  extent  which  raises  a 
fair  presumption  of  identity  between  the  Mandans  and  the  Dakota 
tribes,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  evidences  at  hand.  If  any  one 
familiar  with  the  languages  involved  has  gone  into  a  study  to 
demonstrate  that  from  a  comparison  of  words  or  roots  entering 
into  the  language  of  the  Mandans  and  of  the  Dakotas  or  Sioux, 
respectively,  there  are  found  to  be  sufficient  points  of  resemblance 
to  bear  out  the  claim  of  identity,  such  effort  has  not  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  writer.  Maximilian  assembled  in  a  table  sets  of 
words  of  the  Mandans,  Aricaras  and  Sioux,  of  supposed  similar 
meanings,  of  which  he  gained  knowledge  while  among  those  vari- 
ous tribes,  but  it  is  far  from  clear  that  a  comparison  of  those 
words  indicates  common  lingual  origin  between  the  Mandans  and 
Dakotas. 

We  are  unable  to  quote  upon  this  question  any  authorities 
among  the  people  who  have  been  in  contact  with  both  the  Man- 
dans  and  the  Sioux  so  as  to  have  become  masters  of  both  lan- 
guages. There  are  several  persons,  however,  who,  having  more 
or  less  special  knowledge  of  one  or  the  other  of  them,  and  who, 
at  the  same  time  have  been  to  some  extent  in  contact  with  that 
one  of  the  tribes  in  question  whose  language  they  have  not  mas- 
tered, have  expressed  their  views  upon  this  question  of  common 
origin  or  otherwise.  Doane  Robinson,  Secretary  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  South  Dakota,  and  who  met  and  conversed  with 
Simon  J.  Kirk,  an  educated  Sioux  Indian  connected  with  the 
Indian  school  service  on  the  Standing  Rock  reservation,  and  who 
for  nearly  a  year  was  in  contact  with  the  Mandans,  thus  speaks 
of  his  (Kirk's)  views  upon  this  question: 

1  'Simon  Kirk,  Little  Eagle,  South  Dakota,  is  a  full  blooded 
Sisseton,  reared  with  his  people  and  perfectly  conversant  with 
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the  Santee  and  other  dialects  of  the  Sioux  language.  He  is  edu- 
cated, a  graduate  of  the  Santee  Normal  Institute  of  Santee,  Ne- 
braska, and  has  long  been  in  the  federal  classified  service  as  a 
teacher  among  the  Indians,  and  was  for  a  year  a  teacher 
among  the  Mandans.  In  an  interview  at  Little  Eagle  on  July 
8th,  1908,  he  said : 

'I  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Mandan  language  and  learned 
to  speak  it  fluently,  and  I  failed  to  find  anything  in  it  to  justify 
the  belief  that  it  originated  from  the  Siouan  tongue.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  language,  or  in  the  history  or  traditions  of  the 
Mandans,  to  justify  the  theory  exploited  by  the  ethnologists  that 
the  Mandans  are  of  Siouan  stock.  They  are  utterly  foreign  to  the 
Sioux  in  language,  blood,  customs  and  traditions. '  : 

Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Kirk  replied  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 
the  writer  as  follows : 

"I  will  say  that  as  far  as  I  know  personally  I  don't  believe  the 
Mandans  are  Siouan.  Their  language  is  entirely  different  from 
the  Sioux  language.  I  think  it  is  very  easy  to  learn  and  talk  the 
Gros  Ventre  and  Ree  language,  but  I  never  heard  or  knew  a  Sioux 
Indian  could  talk  the  Mandan  language."' 

On  the  other  hand,  Rev.  R.  D.  Hall,  now  stationed, at  the  Rose- 
bud Indian  Mission  in  South  Dakota,  where  he  has  been  for  about 
one  year,  and  who  is  a  son  of  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall,  of  Elbowoods,  N  D., 
the  headquarters  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Agency  and  of  the 
Mandan  Indians,  has  kindly  and  very  intelligently  responded- 
upon  a  different  trend  of  thought  to  a  similar  inquiry  put  to  him 
by  the  writer  in  August,  1908,  upon  this  subject.  This  gentleman 
has,  we  believe,  been  among  the  Mandans  during  practically  his 
whole  life  until  he  came  to  the  Sioux  country  in  this  state,  sirice 
his  father  has  been  in  constant  contact  with  the  Mandans  as  a 
missionary  for  something  over  thirty  years.  He  states  his  present 
views,  which  as  will  be  seen  are  but  tentative  and  subject  to  more 
mature  consideration  and  study  of  the  Sioux  language,  as  follows : 

"The  subjects  on  which  you  touch  in  your  letter  are  of  mud; 
interest  to  me,  as  one  of  the  first  things  I  noticed  as  I  began  study- 
ing the  Sioux  of  this  reserve — which  is  about  like  all  the  Sioux 
language,  was  the  similarity  of  words  in  so  many  cases.  1  ?m> 
planning  at  a  later  date  to  tabulate  these,  but  as  yet  have  not  had 
time.  I  have  three  theories,  or  lines,  along  which  this  similarity 
may  have  come.  I  hope  to  work  this  out  later  on  when  I  can 
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speak  the  Sioux  well  enough  to  get  into  the  history  of  both  people 
intelligently,  according  to  their  traditions. 

"My  first  thought  is  that  the  Mandans  and  Sioux  were  once  a 
common*tribe,  or  branches  of  a  tribe,  but  some  rupture  separated 
them  into  two  bands  whose  dialects  changed  as  decades  passed. 
These  changes  can  be  seen  in  the  different  Sioux  tribes  no\v— 
they  even  have  different  words  now  for  some  things.  * 

"My  second  thought  is  that  the  Mandan  and  Sioux  were  tribes 
that  for  a  period  were  on  intimate  terms,  but  not  related  by  blood, 
and  that  the  stronger  language  'infected'  the  Mandan. 

"My  third  thought  is  that  the  Mandans  were  once  a  Sioux 
tribe  like  the  Tetons,  Santees,  Yanktons,  etc.,  but  through  isola- 
tion for  years — maybe  centuries — became  more  widely  differ- 
entiated. 

"The  similarity  of  the  languages  is  striking  to  me,  first  as  to 
similarity  of  words,  the  pronouncing  of  syllables,  facial  expression 
accompanying  the  words,  etc. 

'  *  The  order  of  my  theories  is  my  present  preference. ' ' 

The  italics  in  the  above  quotations  are  those  of  Rev.  Hall  him- 
self. 

It  will  be  seen  that  years  of  constant  contact  with  and  study 
of  the  Mandans,  and  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  residence 
among  and  study  of  the  Sioux,  have  left  this  gentleman  with  a 
decided  inclination  to  believe  the  two  tribes  to  have  been  at 
some  time  in  the  past  members  of  the  same  racial  family  or  group 
of  tribes,  and  that  but  one  of  his  three  immature  theories  sup- 
poses them  to  have  been  originally  strangers  in  blood ;  but  that  he 
is  not  yet  satisfied  to  settle  down  upon  any  definite  conclusion 
upon  the  subject. 

We  will  leave  this  particular  phase  of  the  general  subject, 
after  quoting  Dr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  wherein  he  remarks,  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  the  Welsh  language  as  possibly  involved  in  the  alleged  exist- 
ence of  Welsh-speaking  Indians  and  as  compared  to  the  language 
of  the  American  Indians:  "It  is  difficult  to  find  any  two  lan- 
guages, howsoever  distinct  in  their  origin,  that  do  not  contain 
remarkable  correspondences.  This  must  be  allowed  for  in  con- 
sidering the  presence  of  Welsh  and  other  words  in  the  Indian 
tongue. "  That  eminent  authority  does  not  credit  the  idea  of 
Indians  of  Welsh  extraction.  But  his  observation  above  quoted 
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concerning  correspondence  between  languages,  however  distinct 
in  origin,  if  applied  to  the  Mandan  and  Sioux  languages,  would 
seem  to  tend  strongly  to  suggest  caution  as  to  their  identity,  judg- 
ing upon  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  quotations  from 
Rev.  R,  D.  Hall. 

Peaceably  Inclined.  The  Mandans  are  unquestionably  and 
justly  regarded  by  substantially  all  the  whites  who  have  been 
among  them  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  discovery  to  have 
been  peaceably  inclined,  in  a  sense  which  distinguished  them 
from  most  of  the  warlike  tribes  who  surrounded  them  on  the 
upper  Missouri.  Yet  they  possessed  high  qualities  of  valor  and 
actual  prowess  at  arms  when  invasion  of  their  rights  led  them 
to  war,  in  some  of  which  contests  they  without  hesitation  took 
the  offensive  and  proved  their  ability  to  cope  with  their  enemies 
under  circumstances  placing  them  at  a  disadvantage.  They  also 
maintained  exceptionally  friendly  relations  with  the  whites. 

Highly  Civilized.  Their  habitations  in  strongly  entrenched  and 
palisaded  "forts,"  as  they  were  called  by  the  whites;  the  indubi- 
table proofs  of  their  having  been  agriculturalists  in  an  eminent 
degree ;  their  relatively  polished  and  kindly  mannerisms  and  un- 
stinted hospitality,  and  their  skill  as  artisans  in  fashioning  pot- 
tery and  other  utensils  adequate  to  their  needs  as  families  and 
communities — all  seem  to  argue  conclusively  an  exceptionally 
high  state  of  civilization  and  such  as  marks  them  as  being  in  a 
substantial  degree  apart  from  all  other  Indian  tribes  of  the  north- 
west. There  are  phases  of  their  religious  ceremonies  which, 
coupled  with  some  of  their  legends,  lend  strong  support  to  the 
theory  of  the  high  character  of  their  civilization  and,  taken  in 
connection  with  all  their  other  attributes,  including  physiognomy, 
are  undeniably  persuasive  towards  the  conclusion  that  they  have 
white  blood  in  their  veins  and  which  must  have  existed  for  cen- 
turies. 

The  writer  will  not  descend  to  a  detailed  description  of  the 
individual  lodge,  or  hut,  of  the  Mandans.  It  would  be  useless 
as  mere  repetition  in  substance  of  the  various  pen  pictures  given 
of  them  by  a  number  of  the  early  observers  whose  accounts  are 
set  forth  hereinafter,  and  to  which  the  reader  or  the  student  is 
referred.  Suffice  it  to  remark  here  that  a  substantial  error  has 
gone  into  prominent  Indian  literature  upon  the  subject  of  the 
characteristics  of  such  lodges,  in  Catlin's  account  and  through 
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his  drawings  of  the  lodges  of  the  Aricaras  at  their  village  near 
the  mouth  of  Grand  river,  and  which  he  merely  passed  by  on  the 
river  when  he  visited  the  Mandans  in  1833,  in  which  connection 
he  states  that  the  lodges  of  both  of  those  tribes  were  substantially 
identical  in  form  and  general  construction,  which  is  true.  His 
point  of  observation  having  been  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  which 
in  its  progress  up  or  down  the  river  was,  of  course,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  Aricara  village  which  he  sketched,  he  failed  to 
observe  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  lodge,  below  the  line  where 
the  lower  part  of  the  roof  joined  the  sides,  was  not  a  curved 
surface,  nor  in  strictly  circular  form,  but  that  it  was  formed  of 
many  planes,  each  of  which  stood  at  an  angle  with  the  two  others 
joining  it,  and  that  instead  of  the  floor  surface  of  the  lodge  being 
a  circle  it  was  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse.  He  also  considerably 
overestimated  the  height  of  the  lodge  in  his  drawings.  These 
defects  in  his  observations  have  been  remarked  upon  by  many 
subsequent  writers  and  by  some  whose  personal  observations  of 
both  Mandan  and  Aricara  lodges  enable  them  to  speak  with 
authority.  This  point  will  be  brought  out  in  some  quotations  from 
later  observers  found  in  this  paper.  He  also  wholly  failed  to 
observe  another  vital  feature  of  the  Mandan  lodges,  and  which 
it  is  somewhat  strange  that  he  overlooked,  viz.,  the  covered  en- 
.  trance  to  the  lodge,  some  ten  feet  long  by  about  four  feet  wide 
and  some  seven  feet  high. 

Nor  will  we  dwell  longer  upon  any  phase  of  the  Mandans  by  way 
of  preliminary,  but  will  proceed  now  to  bring  into  the  account  a 
few  quotations  embodying  the  conclusions  of  some  of  the  authori- 
tative publications  upon  the  Mandans,  followed  by  the  narratives 
of  the  various  visitors  and  observers  already  referred  to,  in  chron- 
ological order,  with  occasional  comments  by  the  way. 

From  the  "Handbook  of  American  Indians,"  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  1907,  we  glean  the  following : 

Mandan.  A  Siouan  Tribe  of  the  Northwest.  The  name,  ac- 
cording to  Maximilian,  originally  given  by  the  Sioux,  is  believed 
by  Matthews  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Dakota  Mawatani.  Pre- 
vious to  1830  they  called  themselves  simply  Numakiki,  "people" 
(Matthews).  Maximilian  says:  "If  they  wish  to  particularize 
their  descent  they  add  the  name  of  the  village  whence  they  came 
originally." 

Hayden  gives  Miahtanes,  "people  on  the  bank,"  as  the  name 
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they  apply  to  themselves,  and  draws  from  this  the  inference  that 
"they  must  have  resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  in  a  very 
remote  period."  According  to  Morgan  (Syst.  Consang.  and  Affin., 
285),  the  native  name  of  the  tribe  is  Metootahak,  "South  Vil- 
lagers." Their  relations  so  far  as  known  historically  and  tradi- 
tionally have  been  most  intimate  with  the  Hidatsa;  yet,  judged 
by  the  linguistic  test,  their  position  must  be  nearer  the  Winne- 
bago.  Matthews  appears  to  consider  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandan 
descendants  from  the  same  immediate  stem.  Their  traditions 
regarding  their  early  history  are  scant  and  almost  entirely  myth- 
ological. All  that  can  be  gathered  from  them  is  the  indication 
that  at  some  time  they  lived  in  a  more  easterly  locality  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  lake.  This  tradition,  often  repeated  by  subsequent 
authors,  is  given  by  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

These  references  to  the  east  and  south  in  the  Mandan  traditions 
are  encountered  by  those  who  "have  been  among  them,  and  they 
are  to  be  found  in  narratives  based  upon  the  authorities  or  upon 
the  personal  experiences  of  visitors,  who  are  quoted  by  some  who 
have  heard  the  accounts  from  them;  and  it  will  be  seen  in  what 
follows  from  "Indian  Sign  Language,"  by  W.  P.  Clark  (Phila., 
L.  B.  Hamersly  &  Co.,  1885)  that  according  to  one  of  his  author- 
ities the  reference  to  "people  of  the  east"  is  interpreted  to  mean 
"the  position  they  first  occupied  in  the  village."  This  is  in  keep- 
ing with  a  similar  reference  to  one  of  the  Dakota  tribes — the 
Ihanktonwans,  or  Yanktons,  meaning  "village  at  the  end,"  and 
of  the  Ihanktonwannas,  or  Yanktonais,  meaning  the  "end  vil- 
lage." All  of  which  tends  to  indicate  that  not  the  American  con- 
tinent, but  mere  location  in  a  group  of  Indian  villages,  may 
account  for  some  legend-phrases  supposed  by  many  to  prove  a 
habitat  in  some  remote  part  of  North  America.  It  will  be  seen 
also  that  Clark  brings  in  some  evidences  of  habitation  of  the 
Mandans  to  northward  of  the  upper  Missouri.  We  quote  his 
summary  on  the  Mandans,  to-wit : 

Tribal  Sign — Tattooing.  Mandan.  Conception:  Tattooing 
chin  and  lower  sides  of  the  face.  These  Indians  are  usually  indi- 
cated by  the  same  sign  as  that  made  for  the  Arickarees ;  but  the 
proper  tribal  sign  is  to  partially  compress  the  right  hand,  bring 
tip  of  thumb  near  tips  of  fingers  and  tap  the  chin  and  lower  part 
of  the  face  several  times  with  tips  of  the  thumb  and  fingers.  "I 
was  told  by  Mr.  Girard  that  tattooing  was  practiced  when  he 
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first  came  among  these  people  in  1849.  The  women  had  a  line  on 
the  chin  and  a  small  spot  on  the  forehead  tattooed  by  the  medi- 
cine man,  whom  they  paid  roundly  for  the  work.  The  chiefs  only, 
of  the  men,  were  tattooed,  and  on  one  side,  or  one-half  of  the 
breast,  or  one  arm  and  breast.  This  was  part  of  the  ceremony 
when  they  were  elected  or  made  chiefs.  They  call  themselves  by 
a  word  which  signifies  'people  of  the  east,'  but  claim  that  this 
refers  only  to  the  position  they  first  occupied  in  the  village." 

Migrations — From  North?  "Tradition  among  these  Indians 
gives  no  definite  account  of  their  migrations  other  than  the  move- 
ments of  their  villages  on  the  Missouri  river;  not,  of  course,  con- 
sidering the  myth  of  their  subterranean  origin  at  Devil's  Lake, 
Dakota.  The  Cheyennes,  who  are  clearer  in  their  traditions  than 
most  tribes,  claim  that  the  Mandans  came  from  the  north.  Mr. 
Donald  Gunn,  in  his  'History  of  Manitoba,'  says :  'The  Crees  who 
visited  the  trading  posts  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the 
Assiniboines,  who  traded  in  1678  with  Duluth  at  the  west  end  of 
Lake  Superior,  were  about  the  same  time  put  in  possession  of 
firearms,  and  within  a  few  years  thereafter  they  seemed  as  if  by 
mutual  consent  to  have  made  a  simultaneous  movement,  the  for- 
mer pressing  on  to  the  southwest,  the  latter  pursuing  their  course 
to  the  northwest,  until  they  met  in  the  region  west  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg, and  on  the  plains  of  Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers.  Indian 
tradition  informs  us  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 
the  Mandans  occupied  the  country  to  the  southwest  of  Lake  Win- 
nipeg, and  that  they  had  been  forced  by  the  united  efforts  of 
their  invaders  to  leave  their  hunting  grounds  and  retire  to  the 
upper  Missouri.  How  long  it  took  these  tribes  to  drive  out  those 
whom  they  found  in  possession  of  the  country,  and  what  wars 
they  carried  on  to  accomplish  that  object,  are  lost  in  the  mist  of 
years.  However,  we  have  had  the  evidence  of  a  living  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  Crees  and  the  Assiniboines  lived  on  the  plains 
southwest  of  Lake  Winnipeg  for  some  years  previous  to  the  year 
1780,  and  that  they  made  a  preconcerted  attack  that  year  on  the 
trading  posts  on  the  Assiniboine." 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  statement  is  in  the  main 
correct,  but  believe  that  the  Mandans  were  driven  out  of  this 
part  of  the  country  (adjacent  to  Lake  Winnipeg  at  an  earlier 
date,  for  we  find  them  located  on  the  Missouri  in  1772;  with  evi- 
dences of  their  having  been  there  for  many  years."  (P.  239.) 
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The  foregoing  is  far  from  historic  proof  that  the  Mandans 
did  not  at  the  times  mentioned  have  their  real  base  on  the  Mis- 
souri river.  If  they  had  been  driven  out  of  the  ''plains  southwest 
of  Lake  Winnipeg"  southward  to  the  Missouri  river  about  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  which  plains  had  been  their  own  country, 
it  seems  hardly  possible  that  they  would  not  have  so  informed 
Verendrye  in  1738 — less  than  half  a  century  after  such  ejection; 
nor  would  they  have  been  likely  to  have  forgotten  it  as  a  fresh 
tradition  when  Lewis  and  Clarke  visited  them.  But  if  they  had 
been  hunting  or  marauding  on  those  Canadian  plains,  and  had 
failed  to  make  permanent  lodgment  there  'as  a  home  while  really 
living  on  the  Missouri,  such  rebuffs  by  the  Crees  and  Assiniboines 
would  be  less  consequential  and  might  account  for  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  Mandans  concerning  their  Canadian  campaigns.  We 
continue  the  account  from  ' '  Indian  Sign  Language  : ' ' 

"Information  given  to  the  late  General  William  Clarke  in  his 
expedition  up  the  Missouri  denotes  that  the  Mandans  have  suf- 
fered greater  vicissitudes  of  fortune  than  most  of  the  American 
tribes." 

Walled  Villages.  About  a  century  ago  they  were  settled  on 
both  banks  of  the  Missouri  some  fifteen  hundred  miles  above  its 
mouth.  They  were  then  living  in  mire  villages,  surrounded  by 
circular  walls  of  earth  without  the  adjunct  of  a  ditch.  The  ruins 
of  one  of  the  old  villages,^  observed  in  1804,  covered  nearly  eight 
acres  and  denoted  a  comparatively  large  population.  Two  of 
these  villages  were  on  the  east  and  seven  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Missouri.  They  were  first  discovered  and  made  known  to  us  in 
this  position  in  1772.  (Mitchell's  letter  herewith.) 

Their  Wars.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  hated  tribe  to  the 
Dakotas,  or  Sioux,  and  Assiniboines,  who  from  the  earliest  tra- 
ditionary times  carried  on  fierce  war  against  them. 

Smallpox.  Finding  themselves  sorely  pressed  by  this  war  and 
having  experienced  the  wasting  inroads  of  the  smallpox  the  two 
eastern  villages  united  into  one  and  migrated  up  the  river  to  a 
point  opposite  to  the  Arickaree,  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  above  the  mouth.  The  same  causes  soon  pressed  the  other 
seven  western  villages,  reducing  them  to  five ;  they  also  afterward 
migrated  in  a  body  and  joined  their  tribesmen  in  the  Arickaree 
country,  and  concentrated  and  settled  themselves  in  two  large 
villages.  Here  they  dwelt  for  a  time,  but  were  still  subject  to 
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the  fierce  attacks  of  their  enemies;  and  deeming  the  position  un- 
favorable they  removed  higher  up  the  river  and  took  possession  of 
a  precipitous  and  tenable  point  of  land  formed  by  an  involution 
of  the  Missouri,  where  they  formed  one  compact  village  in  1776. 
The  eastern  Mandans  had  settled  in  two  villages,  but  finding  the 
attacks  of  the  Sioux  hard  to  be  resisted  united  also  in  one  village. 
The  two  divisions  of  Mandan  villages  were  still  separated  by  the 
Missouri  river,  but  seated  directly  opposite  each  other  about  three 
miles  apart,  including  lowlands. 

The  position  is  estimated  to  be  sixteen  hundred  miles  from  the 
junction  of  the  Missouri  with  the  Mississippi.  There  they  were 
visited  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  on  the  27th  October,  1804.  This  was 
a  memorable  and  an  auspicious  event  in  their  history,  as  these 
intrepid  American  explorers  determined  to  pass  their  first  winter 
in  this  vicinity.  .  They  built  Fort  Mandan,  a  few  miles  distant, 
on  a  heavily  wooded  piece  of  bottom  land,  which  yielded  trees  of 
sufficient  size  for  erecting  quarters  for  themselves  and  the  men. 
They  immediately  opened  an  intercourse  with  the  Mandans  and 
established  a  friendship  with  them,  which  was  strengthened  by 
the  incidents  of  a  winter's  residence."  (pp.  239-240). 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Mitchell's  letter  above 
referred  to :  "  The  early  portion  of  their  history  I  gather  from 
the  narration  of  Mr.  Macintosh,  who,  it  seems,  belonged  to,  or  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  French  Trading  Company  as  far 
back  as  1772.  According  to  his  narration,  he  set  out  from  Mon- 
treal in  the  summer  of  1773,  crossed  over  the  country  to  the  Mis- 
souri river  and  arrived  at  one  of  the  Mandan  villages  on  Christ- 
mas day.  He  gives  a  long  and  somewhat  romantic  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  received,  and  dwells  at  some  length 
upon  the  greatness  of  the  Mandan  population,  their  superior  in- 
telligence and  prowess  in  war.  He  says  at  that  time  the  Mandans 
occupied  nine  large  towns  lying  contiguous  and  could  at  short 
notice  muster  fifteen  thousand  mounted  warriors."  Clarke  con- 
tinues : 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  statistics  of  the  author  whom 
I  have  quoted  are  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  at  the  time  he  vis- 
ited the  Missouri  the  Mandans  were  not  so  numerous  as  he  rep- 
resents. There  are,  however,  the  ruins  of  five  villages  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  village,  which  were  evidently  at  one  time 
occupied  by  the  Mandans;  and  judging  from  the  space  which 
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these  'deserted  villages'  cover  they  must  have  been  powerful 
communities,  at  least  as  far  as  numbers  could  make  them  pow- 
erful. 

"Whatever  may  have  been  their  population,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Mandans  suffered  more  severely  from  the  smallpox  than 
any  of  the  other  tribes,  and  were,  in  fact,  nearly  exterminated  by 
it.  Mr.  Girard  says  that  when  he  joined  them  in  1849  the  mem- 
ory of  the  terrible  ravages  made  by  this  disease  was  still  fresh 
in  their  minds,  and  they  stated  that  only  thirty-five  survived 
the  terrible  ordeal.  He  thinks  that  the  disease  overtook  them 
in  1832  or  1833,  when  there  were  five  villages  of  from  sixty  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  lodges  each,  in  all  about  one  thousand  lodges, 
averaging  some  thirteen  persons  to  a  lodge.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  he  is  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  date,  and  that  they  had  the 
smallpox  in  1837  instead  of  1832-3.  Schoolcraft,  speaking  of  this, 
says:  'Surrounded,  as  the  Mandans  were,  by  active  enemies,  and 
doomed,  as  they  appeared  to  be,  to  extinction,  they  might  have 
resisted  this  course  of  depopulation  a  long  period  had  it  not 
been  for  the  reoccurrence  of  smallpox  among  them  in  the  summer 
of  1837.  By  this  fatal  calamity  their  numbers  were  reduced  in  a 
few  days  to  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  their  whole  number.  One 
of  the  reports  of  the  disease  reduced  the  survivors  to  thirty-one, 
another  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three.' 

"They  maintained  their  individuality  as  a  tribe  and  increased 
their  numbers  by  stringent  marriage  laws.  They  did  not  allow 
their  women  to  marry  into  other  bands  or  tribes  unless  the  man 
would  renounce  his  tribal  relations,  join  them  and  agree  that  the 
children  should  talk  the  Mandan  language  and  be  reared  in  their 
customs  and  beliefs."  (P.  241.) 

Clarke  discards  without  discussion  the  idea  that  their  physical 
peculiarities  or  language  indicates  Welsh  antecedents.  He  pro- 
ceeds : 

"The  physical  peculiarities  of  many  of  the  Mandans,  viz.,  their 
blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  have  led  to  the  wildest  kind  of  specula- 
tion in  regard  to  their  origin,  some  claiming  that  they  were  a  lost 
Welsh  colony  and  that  their  language  supported  this  theory.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 
Some  of  the  children  also  have  gray  hair,  but  this  probably  '  only 
denotes  a  morbid  state  of  it,  analogous  to  that  which  supervenes  in 
albinoes.'  This  peculiarity  is  not  limited  to  the  Mandans,  the 
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Arapahoes  having  fully  as  many  children  who  have  gray  hair,  it 
being  seemingly  an  inherited  quality  in  certain  families.  I  have 
also  seen  the  same  thing  in  other  tribes.  In  regard  to  the  light 
hair,  one  of  the  old  men  said  to  me  that  when  God  made  them 
He  as  a  special  mark  of  His  pleasure  took  the  silky  tassel  of  the 
corn  with  which  to  make  their  hair.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
peculiarity  is  of  recent  date.  Since  1804,  when  Lewis  and  Clarke 
spent  their  winters  with  this  tribe,  their  liking  for  the  white  men 
of  their  party  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  particularly  of  one  or 
two  of  the  men  who  had  red  hair  and  blue  eyes."  (P.  241.) 

The  above  expressed  opinion  that  those  peculiarities  were  of 
" recent  date,"  and  Clarke 's  evident  intention  of  referring  them 
as  to  origin  to  the  period  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  visit  is,  we 
believe,  so  far  fetched  as  to  be  without  any  substantial  basis. 
We  have  already  seen  and  will  hereinafter  find  further  references 
to  evidences  which  are  indisputable  to  the  effect  that  long  before 
Lewis  and  Clarke  saw  the  Mandans  they  had  become  renowned 
in  the  Canadian  and  eastern  American  country  as  "  Bearded 
Whites"  and  as  "Welsh  Indians."  Even  Verendrye,  as  will  be 
seen  later  on,  knew  of  those  reports  and  expressed  disappointment 
that  the  Mandans  were  not  much  nearer  white  men  in  complexion 
than  he  found  them  to  be. 

Clarke  concludes  with  the  following : 

Religious  Phases.  "They  place  calico  and  other  cloths  round 
the  posts  in  their  lodges  as  a  gift  to  the  god  of  timber  to  satisfy 
him  for  the  spoilation,  believing  that  it  hurts  a  tree  to  be  cut 
down;  i.  e.,  gives  it  physical  pain.  The  tree  is  alive  and  its 
destruction  is  the  destruction  of  life,  but  by  giving  something 
to  God — making  a  sacrifice — it  pleases  Him  and  gives  them  good 
luck.  This  is  a  curious  peculiarity  of  their  religious  belief,  which 
is  shared  by  no  other  tribe  that  I  have  ever  met.  Near  the  village 
and  cultivated  fields  I  saw  poles  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long 
planted  in  the  ground,  with  bundles  of  female  clothing  tied  to 
these  poles  near  the  top.  On  inquiry  they  told  me  that  these  were 
gifts  to  the  three  Mandan  medicine  women,  who  keep  the  lodges 
for  the  sun — one  where  the  sun  rises,  one  at  the  zenith  and  one 
where  the  sun  sets.  These  women  never  die,  and  the  sun  stops 
at  their  lodges  to  smoke.  'By  watching  closely,'  said  the  old 
man,  '  you  can  see  that  the  sun  stops  for  a  short  time  just  as  he 
rises,  the  same  at  meridian,  and  he  stays  with  the  third  at  night. 
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"We  were  told  never  to  forget  these  women,  and  we  make  these 
gifts  to  them  so  that  they  will  say  a  kind  word  for  us.'  Their 
oath  is  made  by  the  moon  or  sun.  After  death  they  believe  they 
go  to  the  east,  and  claim  that  a  man  killed  in  battle  is  better 
treated,  better  liked,  in  the  hereafter  than  one  who  dies  of  dis- 
ease. They  cling  tenaciously  to  their  old  beliefs,  customs  and 
habits,  and  though  they  have  adopted  some  of  the  manners  of 
the  Sioux  and  their  own  allies,  the  Arickarees  and  Gros  Ventres, 
they  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  ways  of  the  whites. 

Language  Different  from  Sioux.  In  speaking  of  their  language 
Mr.  Mitchell  says:  'I  always  contended  that  Mr.  Gallatin  was  in 
error  in  supposing  the  Mandans  and  Sioux  descended  from  the 
same  stock.  Mr.  Kipp,  who  has  been  well  acquainted  with  both 
tribes  for  -upward  of  thirty  years,  and  speaks  both  languages  with 
great  fluency  and  correctness,  fully  concurs  with  me  in  opinion. 
There  are  a  few  words  that  are  somewhat  similar  in  sound,  but 
this  Mr.  Kipp  accounts  for  by  the  fact  of  the  Sioux  and  Mandans 
having  been  neighbors  from  time  immemorable,  and  during  inter- 
vals of  peace  visiting  and  intermarrying  with  each  other. '  Many 
of  them  now  speak  the  Sioux  language,  and  though  I  consider 
their  vocal  language  as  distinct  and  different  from  all  others, 
still  high  authorities  at  present  class  it  with  the  Sioux;  that  is, 
being  with  the  same  stock."  (P.  242.) 

From  the  "Collections  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society," 
Vol.  II  (Cambridge,  1836),  we  quote  the  following  concerning  the 
Mandans,  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  as  one  of  three  tribes  of 
the  Minnetarees.  What  is  said  therein  concerning  the  chief  Big 
"White  and  the  Welsh  theory  will  receive  consideration  later  on. 

"The  Minetares  (Minetaree  and  Minetaries)  consist  of  three 
tribes,  speaking  three  different  languages  which  belong  to  a  com- 
mon stock.  Its  affinities  with  the  Dahcota  are  but  remote,  but 
have  appeared  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  of  the 
same  family. 

"Two  of  those  tribes,  the  Mandans,  whose  numbers  do  not 
exceed  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  stationary  Minetaries,  amounting 
to  three  thousand  souls,  including  those  called  Annahwas,  culti- 
vate the  soil  and  live  in  villages  situated  on  or  near  the  Missouri, 
between  the  forty-seventh  and  forty-eighth  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  They  are  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm  by  the 
Assiniboines,  the  Tetons,  the  Rapid  Indians  and  other  erratic 
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tribes,  and  have  on  that  account  often  been  obliged  to  change  the 
seat  of  their  villages. 

"Yet  they  have  often  been  quarreling  with  the  Ricaras,  who 
like  them  are  agricultural  people ;  and  they  often  make  predatory 
expeditions  against  the  Shoshones,  in  the  eastern  valleys  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Both  the  Mandans  and  the  Minnetaries  consider 
themselves  as  natives  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

"The  tradition  of  the  Mandans  is  that  they  came  from  under 
ground  by  means  of  a  great  vine,  which,  breaking  under  the 
weight  of  some  of  them,  has  left  behind  a  part  of  their  nation, 
whom  they  expect  to  join  after  death.  The  color  of  the  chief  who 
visited  Washington  appeared  less  dark  than  that  of  our  Indians, 
and  he  was  the  only  full-breed  Indian  ever  seen  by  me,  whose  eyes 
were  of  a  bluish  cast.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  tribe,  often 
spoken  of  as  White  Indians,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  fabulous 
account  of  a  tribe  descended  from  the  Welsh  and  speaking  their 
language,  a  tale  which  the  knowledge  we  have  now  acquired  of 
the  various  Indian  nations  and  of  their  dialects  has  set  at  rest. 

' '  The  vocabulary  of  the  stationary  Minetaries  and  the  specimen 
of  the  Crow  of  Upsaroka  dialect  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Say.  We 
knew  from  Lewis  and  Clarke  that  the  Mandans  spoke  a  kindred 
dialect,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  the  significant  names  of 
their  chiefs,  subscribed  to  a  treaty  with  the  United  States.  Lewis 
and  Clarke  appear  to  have  considered  the  Rapid,  Fall  or  Paunch 
Indians,  sometimes  also  called  the  "Minetaries  of  the  Prairies," 
as  belonging  to  the  same  family.  But  all  the  subsequent  accounts 
agree  in  assigning  to  them  an  entirely  distinct  language. "  (P.  125.) 

The  above  reference  to  the  "chief  who  visited  Washington" 
(Big  White)  is  from  Albert  Gallatin. 

We  will  here  refer  to  the  note  by  Dr.  DeLorme  W.  Robinson 
on  the  Mandans,  found  among  his  notes  on  "Historical  Sketch  of 
North  and  South  Dakota,"  by  Dr.  William  M.  Blackburn,  in  Hist. 
Coll.,  S.  D.,  Vol.  I,  page  98,  being  a  very  concise  and  creditable 
summary  of  the  tribe.  In  that  note  Dr.  Robinson  affirms  that 
"their  traditions  give  their  former  abode  as  being  about  the 
headwaters  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  is  probable  that  they  were 
driven  from  their  homes  at  Lake  Winnipeg  about  1680  by  the 
Crees  and  Assiniboines,  both  powerful  tribes  which  about  this 
period  came  into  possession  of  firearms.  Their  first  stopping 
place,  after  being  driven  out  by  their  enemies,  was  on  the  Mis- 
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souri  river,  where  they  were  living  at  the  time  they  were  dis- 
covered by  the  fur  trader."  That  one  of  Dr.  Robinson's  author- 
ities which  he  recalls  as  a  basis  for  the  foregoing  statement  con- 
cerning the  Mandans  having  had  an  abode  in  the  Lake  Winnipeg 
country  is,  he  declares,  Clarke  in  his  "Indian  Sign  Language," 
under  various  tribe  headings  therein,  from  some  of  which  accounts 
we  have  hereinbefore  quoted.  He  expresses  with  confidence  his 
belief  that  he  came  in  contact  with  further  information  leading 
to  the  same  conclusion,  but  is  at  present  without  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  the  identity  of  such  authorities. 

We  will  now  set  forth  the  account  at  large  of  Sieur  Pierre 
Gaultier  de  Varennes  de  la  Verendrye,  as  published  in  * '  Canadian 
Archie ves"  (1889  pp.  1-29),  concerning  his  visit  to  the  Mandans 
in  1738,  being,  so  far  as  now  known,  the  first  formal  approach 
made  by  white  men  to  those  Indians,  from  which  will  appear  the 
decided  agricultural  proclivities  of  this  tribe,  a  reference  also  to 
their  formidable  barricaded  villages  or  "forts,"  their  exceptional 
makeup  as  to  complexion,  their  marked  hospitality,  their  fear  of 
the  Sioux,  their  shrewdness  as  traders,  etc. 

Verendrye 's  Account.  "On  the  morning  of  the  28th  we  ar- 
rived at  the  place  selected  for  the  meeting  of  the  Mandans,  who 
arrived  toward  evening — a  chief  with  thirty  men  and  the  four 
Assiniboines.  The  chief,  after  having  from  the  top  of  a  height 
considered  for  some  time  the  extent  of  our  village,  which  appeared 
of  a  good  size,  I  had  him  brought  to  the  hut  where  I  was,  where 
a  place  had  been  prepared  to  receive  him  on  one  side  of  it.  He 
came  and  placed  himself  near,  me ;  one  of  his  people  then,  on  his 
part,  presented  me  with  a  gift  of  Indian  corn  in  the  ear,  and  of 
their  tobacco  in  rolls,  which  is  not  good,  as  they  do  not  know  how 
to  cure  it  like  us.  It  is  very  like  ours,  with  this  difference,  that 
it  is  not  cultivated  and  is  cut  green,  everything  being  turned  to 
account,  the  stocks  and  the  leaves  together.  I  gave  him  some 
of  mine,  which  he  thought  very  good.  I  acknowledged  that  I 
was-  surprised,  expecting  to  see  different  people  from  the  other 
Indians,  especially  after  the  account  given  me.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference from  the  Assiniboines ;  they  are  naked,  covered  only  with 
a  buffalo  robe,  worn  carelessly  without  breech  clout. 

"I  knew  from  that  time  that  we  had  to  make  an  allowance  for 
all  we  had  been  told.  The  chief  spoke  to  me  in  Assiniboine,  testi- 
fying the  joy  which  I  had  given  to  all  their  nation  by  my  arrival 
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among  them ;  that  he  begged  me  to  accept  them  among  the  number 
of  your  children;  that  he  wished  afterward  to  have  to  do  only 
with  us;  that  I  might  dispose  of  all  he  had;  that  he  begged  me 
to  remain  at  his  fort,  that  it  was  the  nearest  and  smaller  than  the 
others,  but  well  supplied  with  provisions ;  that  there  were  six  forts 
belonging  to  the  same  nation;  that  it  was  the  only  one  not  far 
from  the  river.  He  told  me  he  had  received  two  belts  from  me ; 
that  they  had  been  shown  to  me  on  my  arrival,  a.s  they  had  always 
hoped  to  see  me.  I  thanked  him  for  all  his  civilities  and  offers, 
telling  him  that  I  had  come  from  a  long  distance  to  form  a 
friendship  with  them,  and  that  I  would  speak  to  them  as  soon  as 
I  should  have  arrived  at  their  fort.  He  immediately  played  us  a 
trick.  Having  examined  our  village  on  his  arrival,  as  I  have 
stated,  judging  that  there  would  be  many  people,  and  if  they  all 
came  to  his  fort,  there  must  be  a  great  consumption  of  grain,  their 
custom  being  to  feed  liberally  all  who  came  among  them,  selling 
only  what  was  to  be  taken  away,  he  gave  many-  thanks  to  the 
Assiniboines  for  having  brought  the  French  among  them ;  that  it 
could  not  have  happened  more  opportunely ;  that  the  Sioux  would 
not  be  long  of  arriving  among  them,  having  been  warned,  begging 
me,  like  the  Assiniboines,  to  assist  them,  hoping  much  from  our 
valor  and  courage.  I  was  entrapped  like  the  Assiniboines,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  Assiniboines  stood  confounded  whilst  I 
rejoiced,  believing  that  I  had  found  an  opportunity  to  be  avenged 
on  that  accursed  nation.  I  promised  him  every  assistance  from 
myself  and  our  Frenchmen  should  they  come  whilst  we  were  with 
them,  for  which  he  thanked  me.  He  was  sent  for  to  come  to  the 
feast  and  questioned  respecting  the  Sioux.  The  Assiniboines, 
numerous,  strong  and  robust  men,  are  not  brave;  they  greatly 
fear  the  Sioux,  whom  they  think  to  be  braver.  The  Mandans 
know  their  weakness  and  profit  by  it  as  opportunity  arises.  A 
counsel  was  held  to  discuss  what  should  be  done.  The  most 
decided  opinion  was  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  farther  than 
to  warn  me  of  the  risk  I  was  about  to  run  if  I  wished  to  pursue 
our  course.  An  old  man  rose  firmly :  'Do  not  think  that  our  father 
is  a  coward ;  I  know  him  better  than  the  others  do ;  I  have  been 
with  him  ever  since  he  left  his  fort;  do  not  believe  that  the  Sioux 
can  frighten  him  or  any  of  his  people.  What  will  he  think  of  us? 
He  has  lengthened  his  road  to  join  us,  agreeing  to  our  wish  for 
his  company  among  the  Mandans  and  to  bring  him  back  to  his 
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fort.  He  would  have  gone  today  if  he  had  not  listened  to  us,  and 
you  would  think  of  abandoning  him  by  letting  him  go  alone, 
which  cannot  be.  If  we  fear  the  Sioux,  let  us  leave  our  village 
here  till  our  return;  let  every  man  able  to  march  follow  our 
father.'  All  agreed  in  the  old  man's  opinion;  it  was  decided  that 
only  a  few  should  remain  to  protect  the  women ;  all  the  rest  would 
accompany  me.  I  was  notified  of  the  result  of  the  counsel ;  word 
was  sent  throughout  the  village  to  warn  every  one  to  be  ready  to 
march  the  day  after  tomorrow,  the  30th  of  the  month,  thus  mak- 
ing a  little  longer  delay  among  the  Mandans,  who  knew  how  to 
profit  by  it  by  the  sale  of  their  grain,  tobacco,  peltry  and  painted 
plumes,  which  they  know  the  Assiniboines  greatly  value,  who  had 
brought  and  now  gave  in  exchange  muskets,  axes,  kettles,  powder, 
balls,  knives  and  awls.  They  are  much  craftier  in  trade  than 
the  Assiniboines  and  others,  who  are  constantly  their  dupes.  We 
left  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  about  600  men,  several  women 
without  children,  the  best  walkers. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  of  our  march,  about  seven 
leagues  from  the  first  fort  of  the  Mandans,  I  was  informed  that 
an  Assiniboine  had  taken  the  bag  from  my  slave  on  the  road 
under  pretext  of  relieving  him,  and  had  returned  to  the  village. 
My  box,  in  which  were  my  papers  and  many  things  of  use  to  me, 
were  in  the  bag.  I  immediately  engaged  two  young  men  to  run 
after  him,  whom  I  paid,  making  them  promise  to  bring  the  bag 
to  the  Mandans,  where  I  would  wait  for  them.  They  set  out 
during  the  night,  overtook  the  rascal,  who  had  already  decamped 
from  the  village,  made  him  return  everything,  and  came  back  to 
their  village  to  keep  the  whole,  hoping  to  restore  it  to  me  on  my 
return,  not  daring  to  come  after  me,  being  afraid  of  the  Sioux. 
I  saw  myself  deprived  of  many  things  which  were  of  daily  u.se. 

"The  orator  gave  notice  that  we  must  leave  before  four  in 
the  morning  in  order  to  arriver  early  at  the  fort,  I  found  at  a 
league  and  a  half,  about  noon,  near  a  small  river,  a  number  of 
people  who  had  come  to  meet  us  had  lighted  fires,  expecting  us, 
and  had  brought  coarse  grain  cooked  and  flour  made  into  a  paste, 
with  pumpkins,  to  give  us  all  enough  to  eat.  Two  chiefs  had 
made  a  place  ready  for  me  near  the  fire  and  presented  me  first 
with  something  to  eat  and  to  smoke.  Mr.  de  la  Marque  arrived 
shortly  after  me.  I  asked  him  to  sit  near  me  and  eat  whilst  rest- 
ing. We  remained  fully  two  hours  resting. 
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"We  were  warned  that  it  was  time  to  go.  I  made  one  01  my 
children  take  the  flag  painted  with  the  arms  of  France  and  moivii 
at  the  front,  and  ordered  the  French  to  follow  in  ranks.  The  Sicur 
Nolant  relieved  my  son  in  carrying  the  flag,  each  taking  it  in  turn. 
The  Mandans  would  not  let  me  march,  but  offered  to  carry  me, 
to  which  I  had  to  consent,  being  requested  by  the  Assiniboincs, 
who  told  me  I  would  displease  them  greatly  if  I  refused. 

"At  four  acres  from  the  fort,  on  a  small  height,  the  old  men 
of  the  fort,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  the  youth,  were 
waiting  to  present  me  with  the  calumet  and  to  show  me  the  two 
belts  I  had  sent  them  four  or  five  years  ago.  They  gave  a  seat 
to  me  and  to  Mr.  de  la  Marque.  I  received  their  compliments, 
which  related  only  to  the  joy  they  felt  at  our  arrival.  I  ordered 
my  son,  the  Chevalier,  to  make  all  our  Frenchmen  draw  up  in 
line,  the  flag  four  paces  in  front ;  all  the  Assiniboines  who  had 
muskets  placed  themselves  in  line  like  our  Frenchmen.  After 
compliments  had  been  made  I  saluted  the  fort  with  three  volleys. 
Many  people  came  to  meet  us,  but  nothing  in  comparison  with 
what  appeared  on  the  ramparts  and  along  the  trenches. 

Enters  Mandan  Fort.  "I  marched  in  good  order  to  the  fort, 
into  which  I  entered  on  the  third  day  of  December  at  four  in 
the  afternoon,  escorted  by  all  the  French  and  Assiniboines.  We 
were  led  into  the  hut  of  the  head  chief.  It  was  certainly  large, 
but  not  enough  to  hold  all  who  wished  to  enter.  The  crowd  was 
so  great  that  they  crushed  one  another,  Assiniboines  and  the 
Mandans.  There  was  only  the  place  where  we  were,  Mr.  de  la 
Marque,  his  brother  and  my  children,  free  of  them.  I  asked  that 
the  crowd  should  retire,  to  leave  our  Frenchmen  clear,  and  put 
their  baggage  in  a  place  of  safety,  telling  them  they  had  all  time 
to  see  us.  Every  one  was  put  out,  but  I  had  been  too  late.  The 
bag  of  goods  had  been  stolen,  in  which  were  all  my  presents, 
through  the  fault  of  one  of  the  hired  men  in  whose  care  I  had 
placed  it  before  reaching  the  fort.  He  had  unloaded  on  entering 
the  hut,  without  looking  out  for  the  bag,  which  he  had  put  beside 
him  in  the  great  crowd.  I  felt  rather  confounded;  my  box  lost, 
my  bag  of  presents,  which  was  very  necessary  for  the  place,  and 
there  were  upwards  of  300  livres  inside.  The  Assiniboines  seemed 
greatly  annoyed,  and  at  once  made  a  strict  but  useless  search. 
Their  fort  is  full  of  caves,  well  suited  for  concealment. 

"The  chief  of  the  Mandans  appeared  to  be  greatly  moved  at 
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my  loss,  and  said  for  my  consolation  that  there  were  many  rascals 
among  them.  He  would  do  his  utmost  to  discover  something  about 
it.  Had  I  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Assiniboines  I  might  have  had 
it  found  in  a  little  time  by  force,  but  I  preferred  to  lose  it  and  to 
make  peace  about  everything,  as  I  wanted  to  spend  a  part  of 
the  winter  with  them  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  more  distant  coun- 
try. On  the  14th.  I  had  the  principal  Mandans  and  Assiniboines 
assembled  in  the  hut  where  I  was.  I  gave  them  my  present  of 
powder  and  balls,  telling  them  that  I  could  give  them  nothing 
else;  that  they  all  knew  that  what  I  had  brought  to  give  in 
presents  had  been  carried  off.  I  declared  to  them  that  I  was 
inclined  to  remain  some  time  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  country 
according  to  our  orders,  which  I  could  not  do  in  a  day.  The 
Mandans  testified  their  joy,  assuring  me  that  I  need  not  be  afraid 
of  fasting,  that  they  had  provisions  in  reserve,  far  more  than  were 
necessary  for  us,  and  that  their  whole  fort  was  well  supplied; 
that  I  might  dispose  of  it  being  master  among  them.  The  elder 
of  the  Assiniboines,  the  orator  of  the  village,  said  to  me:  'My 
father,  we  have  brought  thee  here;  I  do  not  doubt  that,  thou 
mayest  be  well  here ;  we  flatter  ourselves  with  bringing  thee  back 
to  thy  fort ;  thou  art  master  to  do  what  thou  shalt  consider  suit- 
able ;  we  will  come  to  seek  thee  as  soon  as  thou  shalt  wish  it. ' 
Speaking  then  to  the  Mandans  :  •  We  are  leaving  our  father ;  take 
good  care  of  him  and  of  all  the  French ;  learn  to  know  them ;  they 
know  how  to  do  everything ;  he  is  a  spirit ;  we  love  and  fear  him ; 
do  like  us.  We  leave  much  grieved  at  the  theft  which  has  been 
committed  on  our  father  by  entering  among  us ;  what  can  he 
think  of  us?  We  cannot  deny  that  it  was  an  unworthy  thing. 
The  Frenchmen  came  to  see  us  and  you  robbed  him.  We  are 
pleased  that  our  father  should  be  good  or  it  would  not  have 
passed  in  that  way.  I  do  not  fear  to  tell  you  so ;  we  could  have 
found  the  bag  had  he  wished  it;  there  is  still  time  if  he  will.' 
I  made  him  finish,  as  I  saw  the  old  man  was  getting  heated.  One 
of  the  Mandan  chiefs  answered:  'Neither  I  nor  my  people 
have  any  share  in  what  you  accuse  us  of;  I  do  not  answer  for 
others ;  I  am  vexed  enough ;  I  have  had  every  search  made  by  my 
young  men ;  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with.  Who  knows 
if~it  is  not  an  Assiniboine?  There  were  some  of  both  in  the 
crowd;  thou  canst  answer  for  nothing.  Be  not  uneasy  as  to  what 
regards  our  father  and  all  his  people ;  he  is  here  master  as  if  he 
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were  at  home.  We  beg  him  to  number  us  among  his  children.' 
This  I  did  at  once  by  putting  my  hands  on  the  head  of  each  chief, 
which  is  the  usual  ceremony,  answered  by  loud  shouts  of  joy  and 
thanks.  I  then  said  to  the  Assiniboines :  'I  am  sending  four 
Frenchmen  to  my  fort  to  give  my  news  there ;  I  recommend  you 
to  get  them  to  that  place  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  have  left  powder 
in  the  village,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  have  them  brought.' 
The  council  ended  with  loud  thanks  from  both  parties.  As  the 
Assiniboines  did  not  yet  speak  of  leaving,  although  they  had 
purchased  all  they  were  able  to  do,  such  as  painted  ox  robes,  deer 
skin,  dressed  buckskin  and  ornamented  furs  and  feathers,  painted 
feathers  and  peltry,  wrought  garters,  circlets  for  the  head,  girdles. 
These  people  dress  leather  better  than  any.  of  the  other  nations 
and  work  in  furs  and  feathers  very  tastefully,  which  the  Assini- 
boines are  not  capable  of  doing.  They  are  cunning  traders,  cheat- 
ing the  Assiniboines  of  all  they  may  possess,  such  as  muskets, 
powder,  balls,  kettles,  axes,  knives  or  awls.  Seeing  the  great 
consumption  of  food  daily  by  the  Assiniboines,  and  afraid  that  it 
would  not  last  long,  they  set  afloat  a  rumor  that  the  Sioux  were 
near  and  that  several  of  their  hunters  had  noticed  them.  The 
Assiniboines  fell  into  the  trap  and  made  up  their  minds  quickly 
to  decamp,  not  wishing  to  be  obliged  to  fight.  A  Mandan  chief 
let  me  understand  by  a  sign  that  the  rumor  about  the  Sioux  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  Assiniboines.  At  six  in  the  morning  they  all 
left  in  great  haste,  believing  that  the  Sioux  were  near  and  fearing 
that  the  road  might  be  blocked  up.  The  chief  with  whom  I  had 
lodged  brought  five  men  to  remain  with  me,  saying:  'My  father, 
I  still  hope  that  you  will  join  us  for  a  little ;  I  march  peaceably. 
Here  are  five  of  my  young  men,  whom  I  give  thee  to  remain  with 
thee  and  to  guide  thee  when  thou  shall  wish  to  leave.'  I  made 
him  a  small  present  to  thank  him,  telling  him  that  he  knew  that 
I  had  sense  and  that  I  intended  shortly  to  reward  him  for  his 
attention.  He  left  with  great  protestations  of  friendship.  I  was 
notified  shortly  after  that  an  interpreter  whom  I  had  paid  liber- 
ally to  secure  him  had  decamped  in  spite  of  all  the  offers  which 
my  son,  the  Chevalier,  had  made  him,  as  he  was  going  after  an 
Assiniboine  woman  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love,  but  who 
would  not  remain  with  him.  He  was  a  young  man  of  the  Cree 
nation,  speaking  good  Assiniboine.  As  there  were  several  Man- 
dans  who  spoke  it  well  enough,  I  made  myself  very  well  under- 
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stood,  as  iny  son  spoke  Cree  and  the  Cree  interpreted  into  Assini- 
boine.  But  here  was  the  height  of  misfortune,  as  we  could  only 
make  ourselves  understood  by  signs  and  demonstrations.  If  I  had 
suspected  my  interpreter,  who  every  day  assured  me  that  he 
would  always  remain  with  me  and  never  abandon  me,  I  would 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  time  I  had  him  with  me  to  make  the 
demands  on  the  Mandans  I  wished  to  make.  But  nattering  myself 
that  I  had  a  man  on  whom  I  could  rely  I  put  off  till  after  the 
departure  of  the  Assiniboines.  All  day  I  was  greatly  em- 
barrassed ;  all  that  I  wanted  to  know  and  the  few  questions  which 
I  had  put  were  asked  in  the  evening  after  every  one  had  retired, 
such  as  if  there  were  many  people  along  the  river  going  down, 
and  what  nations ;  if  the  places  at  a  distance  were  known.  I  was 
answered  that  there  were  five  forts  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river 
belonging  to  their  nation,  much  larger  than  that  in  which  we 
were;  that  at  a  day's  journey  from  the  last  of  their  forts  were 
the  Pananas,  who  had  several  forts ;  then  the  Panar  is ;  that  these 
two  nations,  who  held  much  of  the  country  and  were  now  at  war 
for  four  years,  had  always  from  all  time  been  closely  united  and 
in  alliance  together ;  that  he  would  tell  me  afterwards  the  causes 
which  had  set  them  at  variance.  The  Pananas  and  Pananis  made 
their  forts  like  them.  In  summer  they  grew  wheat  and  tobacco 
on  the  lower  part  ,of  the  river,  which  was  very  wide,  land  not 
being  visible  from  one  shore  to  the  other;  the  water  bad  for 
drinking.  All  these  lands  are  inhabited  by  whites  like  us,  who 
work  in  iron.  The  word  iron  among  all  the  nations  here  means 
all  sorts  of  metals,  which  they  call  iron ;  that  they  only  marched 
on  horseback,  both  for  hunting  and  war ;  that  these  men  could  not 
be  killed  by  arrow  or  musket,  being  covered  with  iron,  but  that 
by  killing  the  horse  the  man  could  be  caught  easily,  as  he  could 
not  run;  that  he  had  a  shield  of  iron  very  clear,  fought  with 
lances  and  sabers,  with  which  he  was  very  skillful;  the  women 
were  never  seen  in  the  fields;  their  forts  and  houses  are  stone.  I 
asked  if  there  were  fine  woods,  and  if  the  prairie  continued  in 
heights  and  hollows.  He  answered  that  the  wood  was  along  the 
river  in  places  and  also  on  the  prairies  in  islands ;  that  the  farther 
down  the  more  the  hills  increased ;  that  many  of  them  were  only 
rocks  of  fine  stone,  especially  along  the  river.  I  asked  if  it  took 
long  to  go  to  where  the  whites,  the  horsemen,  were.  I  was 
answered  that  the  Pananas  and  Pananis  had  horses  like  the 
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whites ;  it  would  take  a  whole  summer  to  make  the  journey,  and 
that  since  they  were  at  war  with  the  Pananas  the  men  would  not 
undertake  to  go  far,  the  roads  being  closed  to  them.  That  cattle 
were  abundant  on  the  prairies,  far  larger  and  fatter  than  those 
we  had  seen  on  their  prairies;  their  coat  white  and  of  several 
colors.  He  showed  us  horns  split  in  half,  of  a  greenish  color, 
which  hold  nearly  three  pints.  In  all  the  huts  they  have  them  in 
use  as  ladles,  proving  that  they  have  killed  many  when  the  road 
was  open.  That  was  all  I  could  learn  even  by  chance,  as  I  had 
relied  on  my  interpreter,  that  I  would  have  time  to  be  thoroughly 
informed -at  leisure. 

"Six  days  after  the  Assiniboines  left  I  sent  my  son,  the  Chev- 
alier, with  Sieur  Nolant,  six  Frenchmen  and  several  Mandans,  to 
the  nearest  fort,  which  is  on  the  bank  of '  the  river.  If  well 
received  they  were  to  sleep  there,  to  get  the  best  information  of 
the  course  of  the  river ;  who  dwell  there ;  if  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  lower  part,  in  accordance  with  what  was  told  us;  to 
learn  all  that  could  be  ascertained  by  signs  and  demonstrations. 
After  their  departure  Mr.  de  la  Marque  walked  about  to  observe 
the  size  of  their  fort  and  their  fortifications. 

The  Village.  "I  decided  to  have  the  huts  counted.  It  was 
found  that  there  were  a  hundred  and  thirty  of  them.  All  the 
streets,  squares  and  huts  resemble  each  other.  Several  of  our 
Frenchmen  wandered  about ;  they  found  the  streets  and  squares 
very  clean,  the  ramparts  very  level  and  broad,  the  palisades  sup- 
ported on  cross  pieces  mortised  into  posts  of  fifteen  feet.  At 
fifteen  points  doubled  are  green  skins  which  are  put  for  sheathing 
when  required,  fastened  only  above  when  needed,  as  in  the  bastion 
there  are  four  at  each  curtain,  well  flanked.  The  fort  is  built 
on  a  height  in  the  open  prairie,  with  a  ditch  upwards  of  fifteen 
feet  deep  by  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  wide.  Their  fort  can  only 
be  gained  by  steps  or  posts,  which  can  be  removed  when  threatened 
by  an  enemy.  If  all  their  forts  are  alike  they  may  be  called  im- 
pregnable to  Indians.  Their  fortifications  are  not  Indian.  This 
nation  is  mixed  white  and  black. 

"The  women  are  faily  good  looking,  especially  the  white,  many 
with  blonde  and  fair  hair.  Both  men  and  women  of  this  nation 
are  very  laborious;  their  huts  are  large  and  spacious,  separated 
into  several  compartments  by  thick  planks ;  nothing  is  left  lying 
about ;  all  their  baggage  is  in  large  bags  hung  on  posts ;  their  beds 
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are  made  like  tombs,  surrounded  by  skins.  These  men  are  always 
naked,  covered  only  with  a  buffalo  robe.  *  *  *  '*  Their  fort 
is  full  of  caves,  in  which  are  stored  such  articles  as  grain,  food, 
fat,  dressed  robes  and  bear  skins.  They  are  well  supplied  with 
thjese ;  it  is  the  money  of  the  country.  The  more  they  have  of  it 
the  richer  they  believe  themselves  to  be.  They  are  fond  of  tat- 
tooing, but  never  more  than  half  of  the  body  is  tattoed,  both  of 
men  and  women.  They  make  wicker  work  very  neatly,  flat  and 
in  baskets. 

Pottery.  '  *  They  make  use  of  earthen  pots,  which  they  use  like 
many  other  nations  for  cooking  their  food.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  great  eaters;  are  eager  for  feasts.  They  brought  me  every 
day  more  than  twenty  dishes  of  wheat,  beans  and  pumpkins,  all 
cooked.  Mr.  de  la  Marque,  who  did  not  hate  feasts,  went  to  them 
continually  with  my  children.  As  I  did  not  go  to  them  my  share 
was  sent  to  me.  The  men  are  stout  and  tall,  generally  very  active, 
fairly  good  looking,  with  a  good  physiognomy.  The  women  have 
not  the  Indian  physiognomy.  The  men  indulge  in  a  sort  of  ball 
play  on  the  squares  and  ramparts.- 

' '  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  the  Sieur  Nolant  and  my  son  arrived, 
well  satisfied  with  their  journey,  having  been  well  received  and 
strongly  urged  to  remain  longer.  The  fort  is  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  as  large  again  as  this ;  the  squares  and  streets  are  very  fine 
and  clean ;  their  palisade  is  in  the  best  order  and  strength ;  the 
whole  built  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  one  in  which  we  were. 
From  what  they  could  hear  all  their  forts  are  alike ;  who  saw  one 
saw  all,  with  this  difference,  that  some  were  much  larger  than 
others.  The  nearest  to  the  Pananas  that  the  river  appeared  to 
go  was,  according  to  the  compass,  southwest  by  south,  by  signs 
given  to  them ;  the  lower  part  may  go  to  the  sea  to  the  southwest 
by  west.  They  were  often  amused  by  broken  talk ;  not  being  able 
to  answer  questions  put  to  them,  they  answered  something  else, 
for  want  of  understanding.  The  waters  of  their  rivers  come  down 
with  great  rapidity,  having  many  shoals.  The  water  is  not  good 
for  drinking,  being  brakish.  We  have  constantly  found  from 
the  last  mountain  almost  all  the  marshes  and  ponds  brakish  or 
sulphurous.  What  they  could  understand  was  that  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  river  there  were  men  like  us,  who  made  cloth  and 
linen,  were  very  numerous  and  had  wars  with  a  large  part  of  the 
Indians.  We  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  question  them,  as  they 
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could  not  understand  us.  We  did  not  cease  going  to  their  feasts 
all  the  time  we  were  at  their  fort,  but  could  not  attend  all  those 
to  which  we  were  asked.  "We  noticed  that  in  the  plain  there  were 
several  small  forts,  of  forty  or  fifty  huts,  built  like  the  large  ones, 
but  no  one  was  there  at  the  time.  They  made  us  understand  that 
they  came  inside  for  the  summer  to  work  their  fields  and  that 
there  was  a  large  reserve  of  grain  in  their  cellars.  This  was  all  the 
information  they  could  give  of  their  journey.  On  the  8th  of 
December  I  ordered  my  son  to  take  the  altitude,  which  was  48 
degrees  12  minutes.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  I  had  consulted 
with  Mr.  de  la  Marque  as  to  the  course  we  should  take.  Like 
myself,  he  knew  that  little  remained  with  us  for  presents,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  go  farther ;  the  season  too  trying 
to  be  able  to  undertake  anything,  and  above  all  no  interpreter 
nor  any  hope  of  getting  one  during  the  winter.  We  had  every 
reason  to  fear  that  the  roads  would  become  impracticable  in  spring 
on  account  of  the  waters  and  with  the  risk  of  arriving  too  late  for 
the  setting  out  of  our  canoes;  the  powder  I  would  have  would 
not  perhaps  be  enough  to  supply  all  our  wants  during  the  winter, 
and  with  the  small  quantity  of  goods  remaining  we  might  find 
ourselves  in  a  difficulty  about  all  our  people,  having  no  longer 
anything  to  carry  us  on,  as  the  Indians  would  only  serve  us  so 
far  as  they  were  paid,  and  that  in  advance,  as  they  looked  on 
promises  as  a  very  small  resource.  On  the  other  hand,  that  we 
had  reason  to  apprehend  setting  out  on  a  march  in  the  worst 
season  of  the  year.  After  having  considered  the  whole  we  decided 
that  we  must  set  out,  leaving  two  men  fit  to  learn  the  language 
in  a  short  time,  one  in  the  fort  in  which  we  were  and  the  other 
in  the  nearest  fort,  as  being  alone  they  could  learn  much  more 
quickly  and  could  consequently  give  all  the  information.  Mr.  de 
la  Marque  selected  one  of  his  hired  men,  a  man  of  intelligence, 
whom  he  offered  me  as  being  one  of  the  most  capable,  able  to 
writo.  I  accepted  him  with  pleasure  and  gave  him  my  servant  as 
the  second.  Although  he  was  very  useful  to  me,  as  well  as  very 
useful  and  attached  to  my  service,  I  preferred  to  deprive  myself 
of  him  for  the  good  he  might  afterwards  render,  knowing  his 
strong  and  quick  intellect,  with  a  good  memory  and  a  facility 
in  learning  languages,  very  wise  and  fearing  God.  I  gave  him 
full  instructions  of  all  he  had  to  do,  and  on  his  side  Mr.  de  la 
Marque  promised  to  send  to  look  after  them  next  summer.  That 
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ended,  so  far  as  regarded  the  two  men  whom  I  left,  I  notified 
our  five  Assiniboines,  whom  I  made  to  understand  that  I  wished 
to  set  out  shortly,  which  gave  them  much  joy.  I  showed  them 
by  signs,  not  being  able  to  make  myself  understood  otherwise, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  set  out  with  the  two 
Frenchmen  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  that  everything 
would  be  ready  for  them,  so  that  they  might  go  speedily  to  the 
village  to  warn  them  to  expect  us ;  that  1  would  leave  four  days 
after  them,  so  'that  I  might  prepare  everything  for  the  journey. 
I  then  informed  the  Mandans  of  my  design,  which  appeared  to 
give  them  much  sorrow.  I  showed  them  the  two  Frenchmen 
whom  I  left  in  my  place,  recommending  that  they  should  be  taken 
good  care  of.  They  gave  me  many  thanks,  with  great  protesta- 
tions of  friendship  and  fidelity.  I  then  let  them  know  that  I 
would  not  abandon  them.  I  asked  the  chief  to  give  me  meat  for 
the  journey.  The  news  soon  spread  throughout  the  fort. 

''On  the  morning  of  the  8th  I  made  the  two  Frenchmen  set 
out,  guided  by  two  Assiniboines,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  go  to 
warn  the  village  of  my  departure.  Wheat  flour  pounded  for  the 
journey  was  brought,  much  more  than  was  necessary. 

"I  thanked  them,  giving  them  some  needles,  which  they  greatly 
value.  They  would  have  loaded  a  hundred  men  for  the  journey ; 
in  a  short  time  all  hastened  to  bring  me  some.  I  made  all  our 
people  take  what  they  wished,  which  was  done  in  a  very  short 
time.  Having  provided  for  all  that  our  people  needed,  I  assembled 
the  chiefs  and  principal  Mandans,  made  them  a  present  of  pow- 
der, balls  and  several  trifles,  which  they  greatly  value,  owing  to 
their  need  of  them.  I  gave  the  head  chief  a  flag,  gave  him  a 
leaden  plate,  which  I  had  ornamented  with  ribbon  at  the  four 
corners.  It  was  put  into  a  box  to  be  kept  in  perpetuity  in  mem- 
ory of  my  taking  possession  of  their  lands,  which  I  did  in  the 
King's  name.  It  will  be  preserved  from  father  to  son  better 
than  if  I  had  put  it  in  the  ground,  where  it  would  have  run  the 
risk  of  being  stolen.  I  made  them  understand  as  well  as  I  could 
that  I  left  them  that  mark  in  memory  of  the  Frenchman  who  had 
come  upon  their  lands.  I  very  much  desired  I  could  have  made 
them  understand,  in  order  to  tell  them  many  things  which  might 
have  been  very  useful  to  them  and  to  us,  which  to  my  regret  and 
theirs  I  could  not  do. 

"I  had  wrought  with  so  much  diligence  that  on  the  evening 
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of  the  8th  everything  was  ready  for  our  departure,  which  I  cal- 
culated to  accomplish  sooner  than  I  had  given  notice  of.  During 
the  night,  between  the  8th  and  9th,  I  was  taken  ill,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  I  was  very  ill ;  I  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  it. 
I  kept  my  bed  for  three  days.  Finding  myself  better  on  the 
4th  I  prepared  to  set  out  the  next  day.  I  gave  the  two  men 
enough  to  defray  their  expenses  liberally,  and  even  to  pay  a  guide 
if  need  were  to  bring  them  to  our  fort ;  informed  them  once  again 
of  the  cause  which  obliged  me  to  leave  them  there.  So  soon  as 
they  could  make  themselves  understood  they  were  to  neglect 
nothing  to  learn  what  was  this  nation  of  whites,  what  metal  they 
worked  with ;  if  there  were  any  mines  to  their  knowledge ;  what 
nations  were  above,  going  up  the  river ;  if  they  knew  a  height  of 
land — in  a  word,  to  neglect  nothing  to  obtain  all  possible  infor- 
mation respecting  the  country.  (P.  25.) 

1  'I  set  out,  although  ill,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  nothing, 
and  that  I  would  recover  at  the  village  my  box  in  which  I  had 
put  some  remedies.  On  the  13th  of  December,  to  the  great  regret 
of  all  Mandans,  a  chief  came  to  conduct  us  a  league  and  half's 
distance,  whence  I  sent  him  back.  He  testified  to  me  by  great 
demonstrations  the  regret  h'e  felt  "at  my  departure,  making  a 
sign  that  I  would  not  abandon  him,  but  to  return  and  he  would 
accompany  us.  I  gave  him  a  small  present  of  powder,  once  more 
recommending  the  two  Frenchmen  wrhom  I  had  left  with  them. 
He  made  me  a  sign  that  he  would  take  one  to  his  own  house.  I 
dismissed  him  after  giving  him  many  thanks.  In  the  evening  I 
noticed  that  we  had  only  two  Assiniboines  with  us.  They  made 
me  understand  that  one  had  remained  with  our  Frenchmen,  not 
wishing  to  abandon  them ;  that  they  would  return  only  in  summer 
with  them.  I  arrived  at  the  village  on  the  24th,  still  very  ill.  We 
had  experienced  excessive  cold,  which  caused  great  delay.  My 
box  was  restored  to  me ;  nothing  had  been  touched ;  they  had  been 
satisfied  with  the  slave's  bag,  which  was  returned  to  me  empty. 
Having  rested  a  little,  I  reproached  them  for  lying  to  me  respect- 
ing the  Mandans;  that  there  was  very  little  truth  in  all  they 
had  told  me. 

"They  answered  that  they  had  not  pretended  to  speak  of  the 
Maudans,  saying  that  they  were  like  us;  that  they  had  intended 
to  speak  of  the  nation  wThich  is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  river, 
who  work  in  iron.  An  Assiniboine  rose  above  the  others,  saying 
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to  me :  *  This  is  the  only  one  who  can  speak  better  to  thee  about 
it.  Thou  dost  not  understand  properly  what  has  been  said  to 
thee ;  I  do  not  lie.  Last  summer  I  killed  one  who  was  covered 
with  iron,  as  I  have  already  said  several  times.  If  I  had  not 
killed  the  horse  first  I  could  not  have  killed  the  man. ' 

"I  said  to  him :  'What  hast  thou  brought  of  his  spoil  to  show  us 
that  thou  speakest  the  truth?'  'As  I  wished  to  cut  off  his  head 
I  noticed  men  on  horseback,  who  were  blocking  the  way ;  I  escaped 
with  difficulty;  I  kept  nothing  to  carry  off;  I  threw  away  every- 
thing I  had,  even  to  my  blanket  in  my  flight.  What  I  say  is  true, 
and  I  will  haye  it  told  to  thee  by  others  who  were  with  me  the 
following  spring.  They  are  not  here  now,  but  thou  shall  see  them. 
WThat  I  have  said  I  repeat ;  the  other  side  of  the  river  cannot  be 
seen ;  the  water  is  salt ;  it  is  a  country  of  mountains ;  a  great 
extent  between  the  mountains  of  fine  land ;  many  cattle,  big  and 
stout,  white  and  of  different  colors ;  many  stags  and  deer ;  I  have 
seen  their  wheat  fields,  where  no  women  are  to  be  seen;  what  I 
tell  thee  is  without  deceit;  thou  will  learn  further  of  it  after- 
wards.' " 

It  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  what  is  recorded  by  Verendrye 
as  having  been  related  to  him  by  the  Mandans  concerning  the 
whites  "wTho  work  in  iron"  on  "the  lower  part  of  the  rivers" 
refers  to  the  Spaniards  and  mailed  warriors  of  that  race  inhabit- 
ing the  lower  Mississippi,  and  that  the  Mandans  then  knew 
enough  of  that  lower"  country  to  understand  that  those  whites 
peopled  it;  and  it  seems  a  fair  deduction  from  the  reference  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  being  "very  wide,  land  not  t>eing 
visible  from  one  shore  to  the  other ;  the  water  bad  for  drinking, ' ' 
that  they  there  referred  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Again, 
they  speak  of  the  "Pananas";  that  is,  the  Pawnees  or  Aricaras, 
as  having  "several  forts  at  a  day's  journey  from  the  last  of 
their  forts. ' '  It  also  appears  that  some  of  their  own  warriors  had 
come  into  hostile  contact  with  the  Spaniards,  and  it  was  made 
clear  to  Verendrye  from  information  given  him  by  the  Mandans 
that  "on  the  lower  part  of  the  river  there  were  men  like  us, 
who  made  cloth  and  linen,  were  very  numerous,  and  had  wars 
with  a  large  part  of  the  Indians,"  whose  "forts  and  houses  are 
stone,"  and  that  it  would  "take  a  whole  summer  to  make  the 
journey"  to  the  whites  below. 

Now  it  is  in  evidence  from  an  entirely  different  source  that 
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prior  to  the  spring  of  1734 — over  four  years  before  Verendrye 
visited  the  Mandans — a  Frenchman  had  visited  the  Aricaras  at 
their  upper  Missouri  villages,  that  fact  being  evidenced  by  "a 
letter fromBienville,  dated  April  22nd,  1734,  stating  that  a  French- 
man, having  lived  several  years  among  the  Pawnees,  had  ascended 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  Ricaras,  who  had  never  before  seen  a 
Frenchman. ' '  That  letter  is  taken  from  Margry,  Vol.  6,  page  455. 
See  the  Appendatory  Note  to  Part  I  of  this  paper  in  Vol.  3,  S.  D. 
Hist.  Coll.,  page  586,  which  note  refers  to  Vol.  9,  Kas.  Hist.  Coll. 
for  1905-6,  as  the  source  of  the  information.  From  all  of  which, 
and  the  information  imparted  to  Verendrye  by  the  Mandans,  it 
would  seem  that  communication,  however  imperfect  and  irregular, 
between  the  whites  below  and  the  Indians  as  far  up  as  the  Aricara 
villages  of  the  Missouri,  had  already  been  established  when  that 
intrepid  explorer  made  his  first  memorable  visit  to  the  Mandans. 
Whether  the  advent  of  the  Frenchman  at  the  Aricara  villages 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  commencement  of  that  war  between 
those  Indians  and  the  Mandans  which  he  was  told  had  then  raged 
"for  four  years,"  and  prior  to  which,  according  to  further  infor- 
mation given  him,  the  Pawnees  (Aricaras)  and  the  Mandans 
"had  always  from  all  time  been  closely  united  and  in  alliance 
together" — may  never  be  determinable  by  competent  evidence; 
but  as  the  dawn  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  upper  Missouri  was  not 
to  appear  for  some  fifty  years  then  yet  to  come,  it  is  safe  to  declare 
that  fur  traffic  or  its  incidents  in  rivalries  and  overreachings 
among  the  whites  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  first  breach  between 
the  tribes  in  question.  Verendrye 's  record  concerning  the  long 
duration  of  peace  and  alliance  between  the  upper  Missouri 
Pawnees  and  the  Mandans  at  that  early  date  is  significant  as  indi- 
cating that  the  Mandans  had  then  long  been  in  those  quarters. 
And  that  the  Pananas  "made  their  forts  like  them"  (i.  e.,  the 
Mandans)  is  also  indicative  of  a  long  period  of  mutual  experience 
in  housebuilding  by  both  tribes  in  that  general  locality.  And  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  such  resemblance  in  the  character  of 
habitations  is  less  likely  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  proximity 
of  the  two  tribes  brought  about  through  a  southwestward  ap- 
proach to  the  Missouri  by  the  Mandans  and  an  up-river  progress 
by  the  Aricaras,  than  to  have  followed  a  mutual  progress  up-river. 
And  when  we  further  consider  that  all  of  the  formidable  village 
defenses  of  both  tribes  were,  according  to  information  recorded 
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by  Verendrye,  such  as  brought  him  to  conclude  that  "they  may 
be  called  impregnable  to  Indians,"  there  would  seem  to  be  made 
out  at  least  a  presumptive  case  of  mutual  defense  by  Mandans 
and  Aricaras  against  enemies  from  below — including  the  dreaded 
Sioux — rather  than  against  those  from  the  north ;  in  other  words, 
that  such  formidable  earthworks  as  are  thus  recorded,  including 
in  at  least  one  case  a  ditch  "upwards  of  fifteen  feet  deep  by  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  feet  wide,"  reinforced  by  "ramparts  very  level 
and  broad,  the  palisade  supported  on  cross  pieces  mortised  into 
posts  of  fifteen  feet,"  were  probably  the  climax  of  the  efforts  of 
years  to  ward  off  a  strong,  persistent  and  generally  successful  foe 
who  had  driven  both  tribes  up  the  Missouri. 

From  Agnes  C.  Laut's  "Pathfinders  of  the  West"  (Macmillan 
Co.,  1904)  we  quote  the  following  extract  relating  to  the  second 
contact  of  the  Verendryes  (sons  of  him  who  headed  the  expedition 
of  1738)  with  the  Mandans  in  1742.  The  account  is  set  forth  in 
the  spirited  phrases  indicative  of  movement  and  inspiration,  for 
which  that  gifted  author  is  famous : 

"The  two  men  left  among  the  Mandans  to  learn  the  language 
had  returned  to  the  Assiniboine  river  with  more  news  of  tribes 
from  the  "setting  sun"  who  dwelt  on  salt  water.  Pierre  de  la 
Verendrye  went  down  to  the  Missouri  with  the  two  interpreters, 
but  the  Mandans  refused  to  supply  guides  that  year  and  the 
young  Frenchman  came  back  to  winter  on  the  Assiniboine.  Here 
he  made  every  preparation  for  another  attempt  to  find  the  West- 
ern Sea  by  way  of  the  Missouri.  On  April  29th,  1742,  the  two 
brothers,  Pierre  and  Francois,  left  the  Assiniboine  with  the  two 
interpreters.  Their  course  led  along  the  trail  that  for  two  hun- 
dred years  was  to  be  a  famous  highway  between  the  Missouri  and 
Hudson  Bay.  Leading  southwest,  they  followed  the  Souris  river 
to  the  watershed  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  three  weeks  were  once 
more  the  guests  of  the  smoky  Mandan  lodges.  Bound  the.  inside 
walls  of  each  circular  hut  ran  berth  beds  of  buffalo  skins  with 
trophies  of  the  chase,  hide  shields  and  weapons  of  war,  fastened  to 
the  posts  that  separate  berth  from  berth.  A  common  fire,  with 
a  family  meat  pot  hanging  above,  occupied  the  center  of  the  lodge. 
In  one  of  these  lodges  the  two  brothers  and  their  men  were  :i  i  > 
tered.  The  summer  passed  feasting  with  the  Mandans  and  smok- 
ing the  calumet  of  peace ;  but  all  wras  in  vain.  The  Missouri 
Indians  were  arrant  cowards  in  the  matter  of  war.  The  terror 
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of  their  existence  was  the  Sioux.  The  Mandans  would  not  ven- 
ture through  Sioux  territory  to  accompany  the  brothers  in  the 
search  for  the  Western  Sea."  (p.  230  to  231.) 

The  writer  of  this  paper  can  not  withhold  an  expression  of 
doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  the  statement  contained  in  the  above 
quotation  that  the  Mandans  were  "arrant  cowards  in  the  matter 
of  war. ' '  While  all  the  evidences  point  to  them  as  being  loth  to 
embark  in  offensive  war,  and  as  being  peaceably  inclined,  yet  we 
believe  the  records  of  their  experience  after  the  whites  came 
among  them — being  evidences  of  the  same  general  character — in- 
dicate that  when  it  came  to  defense  of  their  homes  and  tribal  rights 
they  were  brave  and  effectual  fighters,  among  the  incidents  of 
which  defensive  action  offensive  campaigns  were  not  unknown. 

Next  in  chronological  order  among  the  visitors  to  the  Mandans, 
after  the  Verendryes,  and  who  have  left  written  accounts  of  their 
experience,  is  David  Thompson,  a  reference  to  whose  journal  of 
his  short  sojourn  among  them  from  December  29th,  1797,  to  Janu- 
ary 10th,  1798,  we  have  hereinbefore  set  forth  as  found  in  Dr. 
Coues'  edition  of  the  Henry-Thompson  Journals,  to  which  refer- 
ence we  here  cite  the  reader,  the  account  being  very  brief.  (And 
see  those  Journals,  Vol.  1,  pp.  301-2.) 

However,  before  Thompson  came  to  the  Mandans  various  other 
traders  and  their  employes  had  visited  them,  though  but  very  brief 
mention  is  to  be  found  in  known  records,  which  journals  were  not 
made  by  the  visitors  themselves.  For  instance,  Dr.  Coues  found, 
as  shown  in  Vol.  I  of  his  Henry-Thompson  Journals,  page  302,  the 
following  entry  in  McDonnell's  Journal  of  May  21st,  1795,  pub- 
lished in  Masson  I,  1889,  p.  294:  "Jussome  and  the  Mandan  men 
arrived  here  with  their  returns  fifteen  days  ago,  all  but  Joseph 
Dube,  who  deserted  from  the  rest  and  stayed  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Missouri."  Also,  that  in  McDonnell's  Journal  of  December 
10th,  1793,  the  following  entry  recorded  in  the  same  note  by  Dr. 
Coues:  "The  nine  men  equipt  (on  their  own  account)  for  the 
Missouri  started,  viz :  Raphael  Faignan,  Antoine  Bourier  de 
Lacigne,  Joseph  Dube,  J.  B.  Lafrance,  Joseph  Trauquille,  J.  B. 
Bertrand,  Chrysostome  Joncquard,  Louis  Houle  et  Francois  La 
Grave."  Those  men  above  referred  to  under  dale  May  21st,  1795, 
were  in  the  employ  pf  the  Northwest  Company.  Coues  also  states 
in  the  same  note  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  also  sent  traders 
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from  the  Assiniboine  to  the  Missouri  "in  those  years,"  but  that 
no  memoranda  ''of  names  and  exact  dates"  were  at  hand. 

Le  Raye's  Journal.  We  now  come  in  point  of  time  to  what  is 
.believed  to  be  the  most  important  historical  document  extant 
which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Indians,  pertains  to  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  advent  into  the  upper  Missouri  region 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition,  and  shows  in  a  very  vivid 
and  highly  intelligent  manner  the  daily  life  and  adventures  of 
the  Sioux  Indians  of  that  period,  and  incidentally  of  the  Mandans 
and  Aricaras.  We  refer  to  the  Journal  of  Charles  LeRaye,  the 
French  Canadian,  who  left  Canada  in  the  summer  of  1801,  bound 
for  a  trading  venture  on  the  Missoui  river  via  the  French  settle- 
ment on  the  Illinois,  who  in  the  fall  of  that  year  while  with  his 
men  on  the  upper  Osage  river  was  captured  by  what  he  supposed 
were  Osage,  but  who  later  proved  to  be  Bois  Brule  Sioux  Indians ; 
who  was  taken  thence  in  actual,  though  for  the  most  part  virtually 
privileged  captivity,  northward  and  who  for  three  and  one-half 
years  remained  in-  captivity,  having  traveled  with  the  Indians 
twice  up  and  down  the  entire  upper  Missouri  river  country,  during 
which  time  he  doubled  back  and  forth  in  what  is  now  South  Dako- 
ta several  times,  visited  in  1802  the  Aricara  villages,  where  he  con- 
ceived and  afterward  reduced  to  writing  the  most  intelligent 
account  of  their  habitations,  their  agriculture,  their  personal 
attributes  and  some  of  their  manners  and  customs  we  have  any- 
where read ;  who  in  June  of  that  year  visited  the  Mandan  villages, 
of  which  Indians  he  leaves  a  valuable  sketch,  especially  concern- 
ing their  burial  rituals  and  their  splendid  house  furnishings  in 
furs,  etc.,  and  notes  that  they  spoke  the  Osage  tongue,  but  with 
a  different  accent  and  dialect,  who  after  first  returning  from  the 
upper  Missouri  camped  with  Indians  on  what  he  calls  the  Sasqui 
river — the  Vermillion  near  the  present  town  of  Parker — in  July, 
1803 ;  thence  to  the  Missouri  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth  of 
the  White  river  and  northward,  and  after  returning  to  the 
*  *  Sasqui ' '  comes  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Teton  river,  where  Pierre 
and  Fort  Pierre  were  in  time  to  come  into  being ;  who  from  thence 
went,  with  the  Indians'  consent,  in  the  fall  of  the  latter  year 
again  to  the  VRus"  (Rees)  village,  where  he  spent  the  winter  of 
1802-3  "with  a  number  of  traders  belonging  to  Saint  Louis,"  and 
who  noted  that  the  Sioux  were  enemies  of  the  traders  on  the  Mis- 
souri ;  who  says  the  traders  with  whom  he  wintered  went  up  the 
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Cheyenne  the  next  spring  and  he  himself  was  taken  down  to  the 
Sioux  (Big  Sioux)  river,  removing  thence  in  June  to  the  "Sas- 
qui,"  and  who  was  probably  beyond  a  doubt  the  first  white  man 
in  the  Indian  country  above  the  Sioux  river  to  learn  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  party,  recording  the  fact  in  these  words : 
"On  the  26th  of  August  a  report  was  spread  among  the  Indians 
that  a  party,  an  army,  as  they  called  it,  of  soldiers  were  coming 
up  the  Missouri, ' '  and  who  narrates  the  successive  Indian  councils 
which  followed  this  report,  "to  deliberate  on  the  object  this  army 
should  have  in  view"  and  looking  to  making  war  upon  that  expe- 
dition and  resulting  in  a  declaration  of  war  to  be  begun  against 
them  and  also  against  the  Mandans  and  Gros  Ventres  the  next 
spring,  and  to  inviting  the  'Rus'  to  join  them,  and  who  declares 
in  this  connection  that  during  the  winter  (1804-5)  "large  bodies 
of  Indians  assembled  on  the  Sioux  river  and  the  River  Sasqui, 
near  to  the  Missouri,"  but  that  spies  reported  early  in  the  spring 
that  "the  soldiers  had  gone  farther  up  the  river,"  ending  his 
journal  entries  writh  the  statement  that  thereafter,  upon  reaching 
the  Missouri,  he  secretly  planned  for  and  effectuated  his  escape 
with  a  "Mr.  Pantille,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  long  resided  in  the 
country,  principally  with  the  Titon-anah  band  of  Sioux,"  going 
down  the  Missouri — probably  from  the  mouth  of  the  James — in  a 
light  canoe  "on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  April,"  and  arriving  ten 
days  later  at  "the  town  of  Saint  Johns,  which  is  the  upper  settle- 
ment on  the  Missouri  river,"  and  whose  fatigues  and  exposures 
during  those  fateful  years  left  him  confined  for  eighteen  months 
with  rheumatism. 

The  Le  Raye  Journal  is  contained  in  a  publication  prepared 
"By  a  Late  Officer  in  the  U.  S.  Army,"  the  publisher  being 
"Charles  Williams,  Boston,  1812,"  and  entitled  "A  Topographical 
Description  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  Indiana  Territory,  and  Louisiana. 
To  which  is  added  "An  Interesting  Journal  of  Mr.  Charles  Le 
Raye  While  a  Captive  with  the  Sioux  Nation  on  the  Waters  of 
the  Missouri  River." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Le  Raye  Journal  is  so  scarce  a  pub- 
lication as  to  be  next  to  unobtainable,  and  its  contents  are  so 
closely  related  to  the  general  subject  of  this  paper  as  to  render  it, 
we  believe,  excusable  to  bring  the  bulk  of  its  contents  into  the  for- 
mer ;  and  while  that  part  of  it  bearing  upon  the  Aricaras  or  "Rus" 
would  ordinarily  be  postponed  to  the  later  portion  of  the  paper 
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wherein  we  shall  speak  a  final  word  relative  to  that  tribe,  we 
shall  present  Le  Raye's  narrative  in  its  substantial  continuity  so 
as  to  make  its  perusal  the  more  cogent  and  valuable.  Before 
doing  so  substantial  credit  to  Doane  Robinson,  secretary  of  the 
South  Dakota  Historical  Society,  dictates  that  we  should  state 
his  proverbial  vigilance  in  seeking  out  the  rarest  "finds"  in  his- 
torical lore  from  "parts  unknown"  has  again  resulted  in  the 
possession  by  that  society  of  another  and  a  most  precious  volume 
of  the  earliest  accounts  of  primary  experience  in  the  northwest. 

After  Le  Raye  and  his  six  Frenchmen  of  his  trading  party  were 
captured  on  the  upper  Osage,  in  the  night,  they  were  taken  north- 
ward, and  some  distance  south  of  a  branch  of  the  Kansas  river  he 
discovered,  as  his  journal  shows,  "that  the  Indians  were  not 
Osage,  but  a  party  of  Sioux,  of  the  Bois  Bucil  (Brule)  band." 
Proceeding  probably  northwestward  they  struck  and  followed 
"the  Kansas  warpath  to  the  Missouri,"  a  few  miles  then  left  it 
and  went  northward,  and  camped  on  a  branch  of  the  Kansas,  on 
which  farther  down  they  stopped  at  the  Indians'  camp,  where 
the  Frenchman  Pardo,  "who  resided  with  this  people/'  assured 
him,  after  finding  that  his  men  (prisoners)  were  all  Frenchmen, 
"that  we  should  be  well  treated,"  and  they  were  then  unbound 
(they  had  been  kept  bound  nights  since  captivity),  Pardo  ex- 
plaining that  the  Le  Raye  party  had  been  accidentally  come  upon 
by  the  Sioux  in  pursuit  of  Osages  who  "had  killed  some  of  their 
band,  but  suspecting  me  to  be  taking  goods  and  arms  to  the 
Osage  Indians,  their  enemies,  they  took  me."  He  notes  that 
Pardo  had  told  him  "that  in  a  few  days  the  band  would  go  to 
the  Ricarus  village,  where  more  of  the  band  were."  This  prob- 
ably meant  a  village  of  the  Pawnees  on  the  Platte,  as  we  shall 
see.  They  went  on,  crossing  the  Kansas  forty  miles  above  its 
mouth,  thence  northwestward  to  a  branch  of  the  Platte.  "Here 
the  Indians  separated,  and  about  150  directed  their  course  toward 
the  Missouri,  with  whom  all  my  men  were  taken.  Mr.  Pardo, 
myself,  the  chief  who  took  me  and  the  rest  of  the  Indians  con- 
tinued their  course  toward  the  Ricaras  village,"  reaching  the 
Platte  November  24th,  1801.  It  will  be  seen  that  Le  Raye  adopts 
two  spellings  of  the  word  indicating  the  Rees,  viz.,  "  Ricaras  "- 
the  probably  usual  mode — and  "Ricarus,"  which  is  much  more 
rare. 

Le  Raye's  journal  here  shows:     "The  Panis,  Ottoes,  Missouri 
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and  Wolf  Indians  live  on  the  waters  of  this  river  (Platte)  and  are 
all  at  war  with  the  Sioux."  Crossing  the  Platte  November  25th, 
he  notes  that  they  continued  " northwesterly,"  reaching  and  cross- 
ing the  Missouri  December  2nd,  "near  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Sioux,"  continuing  their  course  "on  the  north  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri, often  near  it,  until  we  arrived  at  the  lodges  on  the  Sioux 
river,  which  was  on  the  8th,  where  we  prepared  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  winter."  Here  is  a  reference  to  South  Dakota 
soil.  Having  wintered  there  with  "the  dirtiest  creatures  on 
earth,"  then  on  March  20th,  1802,  "left  this  camp  of  filth  and 
misery,"  and  "proceeded  towards  the  Kicaras,  or  Rus,  as  the 
traders  call  them."  "We  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
near  the  salt  springs,  on  the  23rd,"  and  proceeded  up  the  river 
to  a  point  about  twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  White  river, 
where  they  crossed  the  Missouri,  reaching  White  river  on  the 
27th,  thence  up  that  stream  sixteen  miles,  where  "a  small  party 
of  Rus  joined  us  at  this  camp ;"  crossed  the  White  "  and  continued 
our  journey  towards  the  Rus  village. "  These  last  references  were, 
of  course,  to  the  upper  villages  on  the  Missouri.  April  9th  they 
camped  on  Tyler's  creek,  and  on  the  12th  "we  arrived  opposite 
Tuton  (Teton)  river;"  thence  westerly  to  "the  river  Chein,  or 
Dog  river,"  reached  on  the  14th,  "and  immediately  crossed  it  in 
buffalo  canoes."  Then  follows  the  journal  narrative: 

Ricara  Villages — ' '  Huts  " :  "  We  met  with  a  camp  of  the  Rus 
Indians,  who  were  hunting,  and  continued  there  until  the  18th, 
when  they  joined  us,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  villages  about  sixty 
miles,  traveling  through  a  country  destitute  of  timber  and  inter- 
spersed with  large  hills.  On  the  22nd,  arrived  at  the  lower  village 
and  joined  several  camps  of  Sioux  and  Dog  Indians.  The  Ricaras 
or  Rus  have  three  villages  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Missouri  in  the  great  bend  of  the  river.  The  lower  village  is  on 
a  large  bottom,  covered  with  cottonwood,  and  contains  about  fifty 
huts.  These  huts  were  built  in  a  different  manner,  and  were  more 
comfortable  habitations  than  any  Indian  huts  I  had  seen  before. 
To  build  their  huts  they  cut  four  forked  posts,  which  are  up  fif- 
teen feet  high.  Two  of  these  posts  stand  eighteen  inches  apart, 
and  two  stand  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet  from  the  other  two 
posts  and  ten  feet  from  each  other,  on  which  two  ridge  poles  are 
placed.  Around  these  posts  they  erect  sixteen  forked  posts  more, 
six  feet  high,  which  are  so  placed  as  to  form  a  circular  figure, 
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eighteen  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  front  side  two  more  posts,  six 
feet  long,  are  set  up,  ten  feet  from  the  building  and  four  feet 
apart.  Short  poles  are  then  laid  round  on  these  sixteen  forks,  and 
on  the  forks  of  the  two  posts  which  project  in  front  to  connect 
them  with  the  building.  Stakes  are  then  placed  in  a  reclining 
position,  so  as  to  lean  against  the  poles  which  are  placed  on  the 
six  feet  posts,  and  stand  eight  or  nine  inches  apart.  At  the  upper 
end  of  these  stakes  poles  are  fastened,  so  that  the  other  end  rests 
upon  the  ridge  poles.  When  the  frame  is  thus  completed  the 
whole  is  covered  with  willow  and  cottonwood  branches,  except  an 
opening  between  the  ridge  poles,  for  the  smoke  to  pass,  and  the 
space  in  front  of  the  projection,  which  is  left  for  a  doorway. 
Over  the  branches  is  laid  a  covering  of  long  grass,  and  over  the 
grass  a  coat  of  clay  mortar. 

"These  huts  are  placed  with  great  regularity  in  two  straight 
rows.  The  doors  in  each  row  front  those  in  the  opposite  row,  so 
that  the  huts  stand  facing  each  other,  with  a  space  of  twelve  feet 
between  the  doors.  The  town  is  picketed  with  pickets  twelve  feet 
high  and  set  very  close,  to  prevent  firing  between  them.  There  is 
one  gateway,  which  is  shut  at  night." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Le  Raye  does  not  state  that  the  Indian 
party  went  down  the  Cheyenne  river  after  crossing  it,  while  it 
does  appear  that  they  spent  four  days  after  proceeding  from 
where  they  crossed  "to  the  villages  about  sixty  miles,"  being 
accompanied  by  some  Ree  Indians;  that  they  traveled  through 
"a  country  destitute  of  timber"  in  reaching  the  Ree  villages, 
which  we  believe  shows  that  they  did  not  go  down  the  Cheyenne, 
which  stream  certainly  had  and  still  has  considerable  timber 
upon  its  borders;  that  they  reached  the  lower  one  of  "three  vil- 
lages, situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  in  the  great 
bend  of  the  river."  The  thought  naturally  arises,  could  Le  Raye, 
in  using  the  phrase  "the  great  bend  of  the  river,"  have  really 
referred  to  the  important  landmark  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cheyenne 
known  in  history  and  by  the  Indians  as  the  ' '  Little  Bend  ? ' '  We 
do  not  believe  that  he  did.  This  point  is  important,  since  if  he 
did  find  in  the  "Little  Bend"  three  inhabited  Ree  villages,  then 
those  villages  must  all  have  been  deserted  for  the  three  villages 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  river 
found  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1804,  only  three  years  later.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  it  is  reasonably  plain  and  certain  from 
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Le  Raye  's  account  that  the  Ree  villages  to  which  he  refers  were  all 
"on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri,"  to-wit,  on  the  westerly  side 
of  the  Missouri  in  what  is  really  a  "great  bend"  of  the  river 
where  it  swings  westward  and  then  back  southeasterly  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Grand  river.  Comparing  this  theory  with  the  ac- 
count of  Lewis  and  Clarke  concerning  the  three  villages  found  by 
that  expedition  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Grand  river  we  find  that  not  one  of  those  three  villages  found 
by  the  latter  was  on  the  northerly  or  easterly  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri, but  they  were  either  on  islands  or  on  the  westerly  or 
southerly  bank.  (See  Part  I  of  this  paper,  S.  D.  Hist,  Coll.,  Vol. 
Ill,  pp.  381-385.)  Furthermore,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  the 
Le  Raye  party  would  have  spent  four  days  in  proceeding  down 
the  Cheyenne  to  its  mouth  from  where  they  crossed  it,  since  they 
spent  but  two  days  in  going  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Teton  to 
the  Cheyenne;  nor  does  he  mention  the  mouth  of  the  Cheyenne. 
Still  further  Lewis  and  Clarke  made  no  mention  of  any  inhabited 
Ree  villages  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cheyenne 
or  the  Little  Bend  vicinity  beyond  the  Cheyenne,  nor  do  they 
even  mention  a  deserted  Ree  village  north  of  the  Cheyenne  until 
they  had  proceeded  upward  of  forty  miles.  The  Journal  pro- 
ceeds : 

"These  people  are  much  more  cleanly  in  their  person,  dress 
and  food  than  the  Sioux.  They  are  also  of  a  lighter  complexion, 
which  is  of  a  bright  copper  color,  with  acquiline  noses  and  black, 
lively  eyes.  The  women  have  high  cheek  bones,  oval  faces  and 
regular  features.  Both  men  and  women  are  of  a  social,  sprightly 
make.  The  men  are  tall  and  well  formed,  and  the  women,  though 
smaller,  are  equally  well  shaped,  and  rather  handsome  than  other- 
wise. Their  dress  consists  of  a  shift  made  of  dressed  deer  skins, 
and  reaches  from,  the  chin,  below  the  knee,  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  with  short  sleeves.  It  is  secured  round  the  waist  by  a  belt 
of  wampum.  They  wear  moccasins  and  leggins,  and  in  the 
winter  a  buffalo  robe,  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  The  men 
wear  a  wide  strip  of  leather  about  three  feet  long,  which  they 
draw  betwen  their  legs  and  fasten  it  around  the  middle  by  a  belt. 
They  have  long  leggins  and  moccasins  and  a  buffalo  robe  over 
their  shoulders. 

"These  Indians  raise  corn,  beans,  melons,  pumpkins  and 
tobacco.  Their  tobacco  differs  from  that  which  is  raised  by  the 
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white  people.  It  has  a  smaller  stalk,  that  grows  about  eighteen 
inches  high,  with  long,  narrow  leaves,  and  is  only  used  for  smok-. 
ing.  The  Indians  never  chew  nor  snuff  tobacco.  They  carry  on 
at  these  villages  a  considerable  commerce  with  these  productions, 
having  much  more  than  they  want  for  their  own  consumption. 
It  is  a  barter  trade  with  neighboring  nations,  who  never  cultivate 
the  ground,  for  such  articles  of  European  goods  as  they  have 
procured  at  the  British  establishments  at  the  Falls  of  Saint  An- 
thony or  from  traders ;  and  also  for  horses,  mules,  dried  meat  and 
other  articles.  Their  principal  customers  are  the  Sioux,  the  Chein 
Indians,  AVatapahatoes,  Gens-dis-vatch,  Kites  and  Dotame,  the 
most  of  whom,  except  the  Sioux,  reside  on  the  river  Chein.  This 
nation  was  once  very  numerous,  and  consisted  of  ten  tribes  of  the 
Panis,  who  reside  on  the  river  La  Plate,  and  whose  tongue  they 
speak  in  somewhat  different  accent.  They  have  now  not  much 
over  five  hundred  warriors,  having  been  reduced  from  five  thou- 
sand warriors  to  their  present  number  in  less  than  thirty  years 
by  the  smallpox  and  attacks  of  their  enemies,  particularly  by 
the  Sioux,  who  have  got  them  so  far  under  subjection  that  they 
dare  not  offend  them,  and  are  frequently  robbed,  plundered  and 
even  murdered  without  daring  to  resent  it.  This  information  was 
given  me  by  an  old  chief  of  the  lower  villages."  (Pages  171  to 
174,  Le  Raye's  Journal.) 

Feast — Ornaments.  "The  lower  village,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
held  their  great  feast.  Two  days'  previous  notice  was  given  by 
their  principal  chiefs.  There  being  a  number  of  camps  of  different 
tribes,  they  were  all  invited  to  join,  and  in  the  morning  of  the 
festival  were  dressed  out  in  their  best  attire  and  made  no  indiffer- 
ent appearance.  Their  faces  were  daubed  with  a  variety  of 
paints.  Their  ears,  noses  and  hair  were  full  of  silver  rings  and  of 
silver  and  glass  trinkets,  with  silver  breastplates  and  a  multitude 
of  beads  hanging  round  their  necks.  Their  hair  was  also  filled 
with  the  feathers  of  the  eagle  and  other  large  birds.  Bandages 
full  of  brooches  were  tied  round  their  foreheads;  their  cloths 
neatly  worked  with  porcupine  quills  and  beads  and  large  wampum 
belts  around  the  middle.  Their  moccasins  and  leggins  strung 
with  bits  of  brass  and  beads,  worked  full  of  porcupine  quills  and 
horsehair,  dyed  red.  In  this  finical,  gaudy  dress  they  all  assem- 
bled in  a  place  prepared  for  the  purpose,  near  the  village,  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  day.  The  men  only  partake  of  the  feast,  but 
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the  women  are  distant  spectators,  for  they  are  never  suffered  to 
eat  with  the  men,  neither  at  feasts  nor  in  their  own  families  when 
strangers  are  present.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  them  from 
decorating  themselves  for  the  occasion.  After  all  had  assembled 
the  head  chief  of  the  village  addressed  the  people  in  an  impressive 
speech,  in  which  he  informed  them  that  it  had  been  a  practice, 
time  immemorial,  to  celebrate  the  return  of  spring  by  a  feast  to 
the  Great  Spirit.  He  recommended  to  them  peaceable  and 
friendly  behavior,  and  told  them  that  as  the  Great  Spirit  had 
given  them  an  unclouded  sky  he  was  well  pleased  with  their 
intention,  and  that  each  one  should  be  careful  not  to  offend  him 
by  improper  conduct. 

"After  the  address,  the  company  were  seated,  and  the  head 
chief  opened  his  medicine  bag,  from  which  he  drew  the  sacred 
stem  or  pipe.  This  he  placed  on  the  sticks  set  in  the  ground  be- 
fore him  for  the  purpose.  Fire  was  then  brought  and  he 
lighted  the  pipe,  and  blowed  the  smoke  to  the  east,  south, 
west  and  north;  after  which  he  handed  the  pipe  to  the  chief 
next  to  him,  on  the  right,  who  smoked  two  or  three  whiffs  and 
passed  it  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  it  had  gone  round  the  com- 
pany. 

"The  provisions  were  now  brought  forward,  composed  en- 
tirely of  dog  flesh,  and  placed  before  the  great  chief,  and  each  one 
sent  in  his  dish  to  him,  in  turn;  for  before  they  came,  every  one 
took  care  to  provide  a  dish  for  himself.  Some  of  the  youth  at- 
tended as  waiters  to  the  company.  The  greatest  order  and  regu- 
larity was  observed  during  the  feast.  Each  one  considered  him- 
self obliged  to  eat  all  that  was  sent  him;  but  at  such  feasts  it  is 
seldom  more  than  they  can  devour  in.  a  few  minutes.  As  soon  as 
the  feast  was  ended,  fire  was  brought,  and  the  whole  commenced 
smoking,  which  was  continued  for  about  an  hour.  The  smoking 
then  ceased  and  the  dance  commenced.  Their  music  consisted  of 
beating  on  buffalo  skins,  shaking  dried  parrow  and  martin  skins, 
tied  up,  in  a  form  to  contain  small  stones,  and  beating  on  a  kind 
of  drum,  made  by  stretching  a  skin,  dressed  like  parchment,  over 
the  end  of  a  hollow  log  about  four  feet  long,  which  is  joined 
by  the  singing  of  the  company.  Their  songs  are  a  rehearsal  of 
the  exploits  of  themselves  and  their  ancestors,  and  is  accompanied 
with  a  variety  of  antic  gestures.  In  all  their  movements  they 
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keep  exact  time;  dance  in  a  circle  around  a  fire,  never  taking  hold 
of  hands,  nor  touching  one  another  unless  by  accident.  The 
dance  continued  until  near  morning.  When  the  dance  was  closed, 
all  retired  to  their  respective  quarters,  perfectly  quiet  and  peac- 
able.  Although  the  company  consisted  of  not  less  than  a  thou- 
sand people,  of  different  nations,  and  some  of  whom  were  mortal 
enemies  to  others,  there  was  not  the  least  confusion  heard  during 
the  day  or  night." 

Gambling.  "The  Indians  are  extravagantly  fond  of  gambl- 
ing, and  spend  most  of  their  leisure  hours  in  it.  The  game 
they  appear  most  attached  to  is  played  with  eight  bones,  of  the 
size  of  a  man's  finger,  of  an  oval  form,  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  with  four  square  sides,  two  of  which  are  colored  black  and 
red.  They  are  placed  on  wooden  trenchers,  or  •  oval  platters. 
From  this  dish  the  bones  are  tossed  into  the  air,  and  then  caught 
in  the  dish.  They  win  or  lose  according  to  the  number  of  a  cer- 
tain color,  previously  agreed  upon,  being  uppermost,  until  the 
game  is  finished,  which  is  always  forty-five.  Two  bands  or  par- 
ties will  play  at  this  game,  the  loser  rising  and  letting  one  of  his 
party  take  his  place,  until  the  whole  band  has  had  a  part  in  the 
game.  They  often  play  for  all  the  property  they  possess,  and 
after  losing  that,  set  up  their  wives  and  children,  for  they  are  con- 
sidered a  man's  property,  as  much  as  their  arms,  or  any  thing 
they  possess.  Another  game  is  played  by  means  of  small  sticks, 
five  inches  long,  of  the  size  of  a  goose  quill,  neatly  polished  and 
marked  with  red  and  black  lines.  Forty  of  these  sticks  are  di- 
vided between  the  two  persons  who  play.  One  wraps  up  a  part  of 
his  stick  in  grass,  the  other  matches  a  part  of  his  to  them.  If  they 
agree  in  number  or  color  of  the  lines,  the  one  that  matches  wins 
five,  or  otherwise  loses  the  same  number.  The  game  is  always 
forty. 

'  *  On  the  18th  of  May,  several  parties  of  Indians  arrived  from  the 
river  Chein,  for  the  purpose  of  trading,  consisting  of  Dog  In- 
dians, Gens-dis-valch,  Kaewas,  and  Kales.  A  trader  likewise 
came  in  from  the  Assiniboine  river. 

"They  all  assembled  at  the  village,  at  the  mouth  of  the  "War- 
riuna  river,  and  our  camp  moved  up  to  the  same  village.  The 
trader  soon  procured  what  furs  of  any  value  they  had  to  dis- 
pose of,  and  departed.  Mr.  Pardo  having  procured  a  supply  of 
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ammunition,  proposed  to  ascend  the  Missouri,  on  a  hunting  ex- 
pedition with  a  party  of  Gros  Ventres,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected by  marriage.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of 
this  nation.  He  applied  to  the  chief  of  our  camp,  to  whom  I 
belong,  whose  name  is  Man-di-tongue-go,  for  liberty  for  me  to 
accompany  him.  The  chief  consented  that  I  should  go  with  him, 
on  condition  that  I  should  give  him  a  part  of  the  skins  I  pro- 
cured, and  lent  me  an  old  musket.  There  were  three  of  the 
Sioux,  one  of  whom  was  his  relation,  who  agreed  to  go  with  us. 

"We  started  on  the  27th  of  May,  crossed  Missouri,  and  ar- 
rived the  same  evening  at  the  upper  village.  This  village  is 
situated  on  an  island,  in  the  Missouri,  and  is  fortified  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lower  village,  containing  about  sixty  huts.  Our 
party  consisted  of  twenty-seven  men,  six  women  and  four  chil- 
dren ;  none  of  the  Gros  Ventres  having  their  f amiliies  with  them. 
The  next  morning  we  proceeded,  and  soon  left  the  Missouri, 
traveling  a  northwest  course,  in  a  well  beaten  path.  The  land 
on  each  side  of  us  ascended  into  high  ridges.  On  the  northern 
side  of  them,  was  considerable  timber,  mostly  cedar  and  the 
land  poor.  The  path  continued  up  the  valley,  but  often  passed 
over  low  ridges.  On  the  29th,  we  struck  a  branch  of  the  stream 
called  by  the  traders,  Ball  river.  We  followed  this  branch  to  its 
mouth.  Here  we  crossed  Ball  river. "  (Pages  175  to  180  LeRaye's 
journal.) 

Mandan  Villages.  "We  now  frequently  passed  camps  of  Man- 
dans,  and  on  the  5th  of  June,  arrived  at  the  lower  Mandan  vil- 
lage. This  village,  which  is  above  the  great  bend  of  the  Missouri, 
is  situated  on  a  pleasant  interval,  covered  with  cottonwood  and 
cedar.  Is  built  and  fortified  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
Rus.  Here,  a  sight  new  to  me,  and  exceedingly  disagreeable,  ar- 
rested my  attention  as  soon  as  I  came  in  view  of  the  village. 
This  WHS  their  manner  of  disposing  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Im- 
mediately after  my  arrival  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
funeral  ceremonies  practiced  by  these  people,  which  was  in  the 
following  manner :  A  dead  body  was  brought  out  of  the  hut,  and 
laid  on  the  ground  before  it,  dressed  in  its  best  apparel,  and 
wrapped  in  a  buffalo  robe.  The  relations  and  principal  part  of 
the  people  in  the  village,  assembled  around  it.  A  fire  was  then 
made,  and  the  sacred  stem  or  pipe,  was  brought  and  lighted. 
The  deceased  having  been  a  warrior,  an  eulojry  of  considerable 
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length  was  pronounced  by  his  brother,  in  which  he  impressed 
on  their  minds,  the  great  importance  which  the  deceased  man 
had  been  to  their  nation;  rehearsed  his  war  exploits,  and  con- 
cluded by  urging  all  to  follow  his  example,  and  to  become  of 
equal  usefulness  to  their  tribe.  Then  they  would  be  sure  of 
following  and  becoming  companions  of  him,  and  all  the  other 
great  warriors,  which  had  died  before,  in  the  world  of  spirits. 
After  this  address  was  closed,  provisions  were  brought  out,  con- 
sisting of  boiled  dog's  flesh,  of  which  the  company  just  tasted, 
and  then  a  bowl  full  of  it  was  presented  to  the  dead  man.  He 
was  then  taken  up  by  four  men  and  carried  outside  of  the  village, 
just  into  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  placed  on  a  stage  which  had 
been  previously  erected,  about  ten  feet  high.  The  bowl  of  food 
was  brought  and  set  by  his  head,  and  his  arms  and  accoutrements 
laid  by  his  side.  In  this  manner  their  dead  are  deposited,  and 
are  never  buried.  The  wife  and  relations  of  the  deceased  made 
the  most  violent  and  dreadful  bowlings,  tearing  their  hair  and 
appearing  to  be  in  the  deepest  anguish,  under  the  loss  they  had 
sustained." 

Complexion,  Etc.  "The  Mandans  and  the  Gros  Ventres  are 
of  the  lightest  complexion,  and  largest  Indians  on  the  Missouri. 
Their  hair  inclines  to  a  chestnut  color,  and  in  some  instances  has 
a  slight  curl ;  it  is  never  so  lank  and  course  as  most  other  Indians. 
Their  eyes  are  full  and  lively,  their  cheek  bones  rather  high,  and 
their  countenances  open  and  agreeable.  The  Gros  Ventres  have 
more  of  a  fierce,  savage  look,  than  the  Mandans  who  are  courteous 
and  sociable  in  their  behavior.  They  are  neat  in  their  dress,  which 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Rus,  except  that  they  decorate  it  with 
white  rabbit,  and  white  ermine  skins.  Many  of  their  lodges,  or 
huts,  are  decorated  in  a  beatiful  manner;  having  the  inside  lined 
with  the  richest  furs,  such  as  the  lynx,  beaver,  otter,  white  rabbit, 
martin,  fox,  mountain  cat  and  white  ermine,  sewed  together  like 
patch-work,  which  gives  them  a  rich  and  beautiful  appearance. 
The  lodge  of  the  head  chief  was  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  elegantly 
lined  with  furs,  and  the  seats,  which  are  also  used  as  beds,  were 
covered  with  the  grizzly  bear  and  buffalo  skins.  These  people 
keep  their  lodges  and  buildings  in  a  state  of  great  neatness.  They 
cultivate  the  same  kind  of  produce  with  the  Rus,  and  carry  on 
a  trade  with  the  roving  Indians,  who  occasionally  visit  them.  The 
Mandans  and  Gros  Ventres  live  in  great  friendship,  although 
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they  speak  different  languages;  and  it  is  necessary  they  should, 
for  their  villages  are  not  more  than  six  miles  apart.  The  Man- 
dans  speak  the  same  tongue  of  the  Osage,  but  have  a  different 
accent,  and  dialect.  They  were  once  a  numerous,  war-like  people, 
but  have  been  reduced  by  the  smallpox,  and  by  their  enemies, 
the  Sioux,  to  less  than  four  hundred  warriors.'7  (Pages  180  to 
183  LeRaye 's  journal.) 

After  having  tarried  eight  days  with  the  Mandans,  LeRaye 
and  his  Indian  escorts  left  there,  arriving  on  the  13th  July,  1802, 
at  the  Gros  Ventre  village  "on  the  lower  side  of  the  Batteau 
(Knife)  river,"  called  the  Meniture  village.  -Another  village, 
called  Meni-tar-u-miti-ha-tah,  is  situated  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  Batteau  river.  These  villages  are  larger  than  the  Mandans, 
built  in  the  same  manner,  and  containing  about  600  warriors,  and 
about  2500  inhabitants.  They  w'ere  formerly  more  numerous, 
but  the  smallpox  has  made  its  ravages  among  them.  These  people 
deposit  their  dead  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Mandans,  but  at 
a  greater  distance  from  their  villages." 

Marriage  Ceremony.  Here  LeRaye  gives  interesting  particulars 
of  an  Indian  marriage  ceremony  at  the  last  mentioned  village: 
"Proclamation  was  made,  by  one  of  the  relations,  that  on  the 
next  day,  in  the  morning,  the  marriage  would  be  celebrated." 
The  next  morning  "The  company  assembled  at  her  father's 
lodge,  where  the  chief  of  the  village  attended.  He  informed  the 
company,  that  the  young  man,  calling  him  by  name,  intended  to 
take  the  girl,  calling  her  by  name,  to  be  his  wife.  He  then  asked 
each  of  them  if  that  were  their  intention,  which  each  of  them 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  chief  then  handed  them  a  small 
rod,  which  was  broken  between  them.  The  groom  then  broke 
his  part  into  a  number  of  small  pieces,  and  handed  them  to  the 
men  who  stood  near  to  him.  The  bride  did  the  same  with  her 
part  of  the  rod,  which  consummated  the  marriage.  Fire  was 
then  brought,  and  the  sacred  pipe  was  lighted.  After  all  the 
men  had  smoked  in  it,  the  dance  commenced,  which  was  con- 
tinued for  several  hours."  Down  to  the  point  of  smoking,  the 
foregoing  seems  to  have  been  strikingly  similar  to  the  usual  civi- 
lized marriage  ceremony  of  those  times. 

Rocky  Mountain  Hunt.  After  a  feast  on  July  2nd,  1802,  the  In- 
dians, still  holding  LeRaye,  and  accompanied  by  Pardo,  set  out 
on  the  fall  hunt  to  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Rocky  mountains; 
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crossed  the  Knife  to  the  north  side  above  "the  second  large  fork;" 
011  the  10th  came  to  the  Road  river  branch  of  the  "Jaun,"  went  to 
its  mouth,  where  "we  supposed  ourselves  about  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  mouth"  of  the  Yellowstone;  crossed  it  arid  ascended 
it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Crooked  river  July  19th ;  August  3rd  they 
"moved  up  to  the  mountains,"  meeting  a  camp  of  the  "Paunched 
Indians."  "The  mountains  here  are  steep,  and  some  of  their 
sides  are  covered  with  a  small  growth,  mostly  of  the  spruce 
kind.  The  stream  we  were  ascending  is  winding,  interrupted,  and 
full  of  rapids,  but  is  about  one  hundred  yards  wide.  We  en- 
camped in  a  large  interval,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  and 
continued  here  until  the  12th.  *  *  On  the  25th,  we  proceed  up, 
eighteen  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  a  large  fork  of  the  river,  which 
comes  from  the  north,  and  encamped  on  a  plain.  At  this  en- 
campment, the  snow-topped  mountains  appeared  to  be  at  no  great 
distance.  *  *  In  the  evening  (of  the  28th)  we  had  a  severe 
storm  of  hail.  *  *  On  the  30th,  moved  further  up  the  river. 
*  On  the  2nd  of  September,  had  a  heavy  shower  of  snow, 
after  which  we  returned  to  our  encampment  of  the  28th  of 
August;  then  crossed  the  river  and  followed  up  a  south  branch 
about  sixteen  miles,  thereafter  crossing  "over  a  mountain"  to 
a  branch  of  the  Big  Horn  river,  down  which  they  proceeded 
where,  on  September  30th  they  camped  with  some  Crow  Indians, 
arriving  at  the  Big  Horn  October  5th ;  on  the  south  side  of  which 
a  winter  camp  of  the  Crows  was  found,  the  huts  being  "some 
three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  otherwise  are 
built  nearly  similar  to  the  Gros  Ventres.  In  the  center  a  post 
is  erected,  with  notches  cut  in  it  for  steps,  and  a  hole  is  left 
open  at  the  top  of  it,  sufficiently  large  for  a  man  to  crawl  out, 
which  is  their  passage  in  and  out,  during  the  winter."  The  mouth 
of  the  Big  Horn  was  reached  October  llth,  where  they  found 
more  Crows  and  some  Snake  Indians  with  whom  the  former  had 
been  at  war.  "We  were  the  first  white  people  which  either  they, 
or  the  Flatheads  had  ever  seen."  October  16th  they  ascended 
the  Yellowstone,  meeting  more  "Paunch  Indians,"  and  continu- 
ing on,  "passing  many  camps  of  Indians,"  until  the  22nd  when 
they  reached  "the  mouth  of  a  large  branch  which  comes  from 
the  southeast;  camping  about  six  miles  up  said  branch  for  the 
winter  on  the  25th,  in  a  grove  of  cottonwood  and  willows,  and 
we  formed  as  comfortable  huts  as  possible.  Mr.  Pardo  and  myself 
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built  one  for  our  own  accommodation. "  They  were  in  sight  of  the 
mountains,  with  a  mountain  to  eastward,  "called  the  Turtle." 
March  12th,  1803,  they  moved  up  the  river  they  had  wintered 
upon,  which  he  notes  as  the  Stillwater  river;  found  some  salt 
springs  on  the  15th;  proceeding  thence  northward  and  on  April 
4th  camped  on  a  branch  of  the  Stillwater;  arriving  at  the  "Road 
river"  on  the  12th,  reaching  the  "Salt  Springs"  on  the  13th,  and 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  Knife  river,  arriving  there  April  24th ;  left 
the  upper  Gros  Ventres  village  May  4th  "with  a  large  number 
of  Indians  for  the  trading  post  on  the  Assinniboine "  about  100 
miles  away,  arriving  there  May  llth.  The  Indians  still  held  him. 
"The  traders  not  be  willing  to  offend  the  Indians,  I  was  obliged 
to  remain  with  them.  On  the  5th  of  June,  I  parted  with  Mr. 
Pardo  and  my  former  companions,  and  went  with  a  party  of 
Sioux,  of  the  Tilon  (Titon)  Okandanas  band,  for  the  heads  of 
Saint  Peter's  river."  On  the  17th  they  had  proceeded  down  the 
St.  Peter's  where  on  the  20th  they  met  some  Yanktonias  Sioux 
who  were  returning  from  Saint  Anthony  Falls  and  had  been  met 
in  advance  by  some  Brule  Sioux.  i '  On  the  27th,  the  bands  mostly 
separated,  and  the  greatest  part  returned  to  the  Missouri,  among 
whom  was  the  Bois-bruil  band,  who  took  the  war  path." 

We  will  again  quote  at  large  LeRaye's  journal,  showing  his 
return  to  the  Missouri  river  in  South  Dakota,  his  sojourn  with 
the  Rees  during  the  succeeding  winter  (1803-4),  his  continued 
wanderings  with  the  Sioux  back  over  the  James,  the  rumors  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  party,  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
his  final  escape  at  the  mouth  of  the  James,  as  follows : 

"On  the  12th  of  July,  (1803),  encamped  at  the  forks  of  the 
river  Sasqui,  a  branch  of  the  Missouri.  On  the  18th,  these  bands 
separated,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  crossing  of  the  three  rivers, 
on  the  Missouri,  above  the  mouth  of  White  river.  On  the  8th 
of  August,  we  arrived  at  the  Missouri,  and  a  party  of  us  went 
down  to  the  Salt  Springs,  and  made  a  quantity  of  salt.  The 
water  in  the  river  Sasqui  and  in  the  Three  rivers  is  so  brackish, 
as  to  be  very  disagreeable  to  drink;  and  many  other  streams  on 
on  the  Missouri  have  a  similar  taste.  On  the  20th,  we  returned 
to  the  encampment,  and  on  the  28th  I  went  with  a  party  up  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  Three  rivers  to  hunt.  The  country  is  consid- 
erably broken,  and  destitute  of  timber;  but  numerous  salt  licks 
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and  a  plenty  of  game.  On  the  16th  of  September,  we  returned, 
having  loaded  our  horses. 

"We  remained  at  this  encampment  until  the  27th,  when  we 
moved  up  to  Teton  river.  I  obtained  liberty  on  the  3rd  of  Octo- 
ber, to  go  to  the  Rus  village.  Here  I  spent  the  winter  with  a  num- 
ber of  traders  belonging  to  Saint  Louis.  The  Sioux  are  enemies 
to  the  traders,  who  follow  this  employment  on  the  Missouri. 
They  hold  them  in  great  contempt,  and  always  rob  them  when- 
ever they  get  a  good  opportunity. 

"On  the  12th  of  April,  1804,  the  traders  left  the  village,  and 
went  up  the  river  Chein,  or  Dog  river,  to  trade.  The  chief,  Man- 
da-tongue-qua,  came  to  the  village,  on  the  18th,  and  took  me  with 
him  on  to  the  Sioux  river,  where  we  arrived  on  the  6th  of  May, 
and  continued  until  the  12th  of  June,  when  we  removed  to  the 
river  Sasqui.  On  the  26th  of  August,  a  report  was  spread  among 
the  Indians,  that  a  party,  an  army,  as  they  called  it,  of  soldiers 
were  coming  up  the  Missouri.  After  dispatching  messengers  to 
all  the  Indians  near,  they  hastened  to  the  river,  leaving  all  their 
women  and  children  with  a  few  men  in  the  encampment.  They 
did  not  permit  me  to  go  with  them.  On  the  25th  of  September, 
a  council  was  held  on  the  river  Sasqui,  to  deliberate  on  the  ob- 
ject this  army  should  have  in  view,  and  to  determine  what  should 
be  done." 

War  Declared.  "Lengthy  debates  took  place,  and  being  much 
divided  in  the  sentiment  whether  they  should  attack  them,  or 
not,  they  dissolved  the  council  on  the  29th,  without  deciding  what 
should  be  done.  Another  council  was  held  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, consisting  of  a  much  larger  number,  when  they  came  to  a 
determination  to  invite  the  Rus  to  join  them,  and  to  attack  the 
soldiers  early  in  the  spring.  They  also  agreed  to  declare  war 
against  the  Mandans  and  Gros  Ventres.  During  the  winter, 
large  bodies  of  Indians  assembled  on  the  Sioux  river  and  the 
river  Sasqui,  near  to  the  Missouri. 

"In  the  meantime,  war  was  declared  against  the  soldiers  ?ud 
against  the  Mandans  and  Gros  Ventres.  Early  in  the  spring 
the  spies  had  sent  out,  reported  that  the  soldiers  had  g)i?.e 
further  up  the  river,  so  that  on  the  4th  of  April,  1805,  our  camp, 
with  the  women  and  children,  moved  on  to  the  Missouri.  Imme- 
diately after  I  arrived  here,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Paintille,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  long  resided  in 
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the  country,  principally  with  the  Titon-anah  band  of  Sioux.  We 
concerted  a  plan  for  making  an  escape  down  the  Missouri.  As 
he  had  a  light  canoe,  we  prepared  ourselves  to  leave  the  Indians, 
and  accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  April,  we  were  so 
happy  as  to  make  our  escape  from  these  miserable  beings.  In  ten 
days  we  arrived  at  the  town  of  Saint  ^John  7s,  which  is  the  upper 
settlement  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  from  thence  we  proceeded 
to  the  lower  settlements.  Here  I  found  myself  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  a  freedom,  of  which  I  had  long  been  deprived;  having 
been  a  prisoner  more  than  three  years  and  six  months.  During 
this  period  I  had  been  subjected  to  many  severe  sufferings.  Al- 
though I  had  always  been  well  treated  by  the  Indians,  I  had 
undergone  great  fatigues,  and  was  often  much  distressed  for 
provisions.  Frequent  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  and  the  inclem- 
ency of  weather,  brought  on  a  rheumatism,  which  became  so 
severe,  as  to  confine  me  eighteen  months  after  I  had  obtained 
my  liberty.""  (Pages  201  to  204.) 

The  document  of  LeRaye,  showing  his  grand  sweep  from 
Canada  through  the  Illinois  country  well  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  west  of  the  Mississippi,  thence  northward  by  many  meand- 
erings  through  the  great  region  of  the  Missouri  and  its  sources 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  thence  back  to  Canada 
in  the  Winnepeg  country,  thence  to  near  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  back  to  the  Missouri,  up  the  valley  again  to  the  Ree 
villages,  and  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  "Jim,"  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  period  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  fol- 
lowed their  capricious  movements  over  practically  one-third  of 
the  American  continent  and  he  being,  so  far  as  known,  one  of  two 
white  men  who  first  saw  the  Flatheads  and  the  Snakes,  truly 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  records  ever  made  relating  to 
early  explorations  and  actual  contact  with  Indians  anywhere  in 
America,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  among  all 
those  pertaining  to  the  northwest. 

The  journal  richly  merits  publication  as  a  whole  and  liberal 
dissemination  among  historical  societies  and  students  of  history. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  Journals.  The  Lewis  and  Clarke  journals 
come  next  in  order  of  time,  in  developing  the  accounts  of  the 
first  visitors  to  the  Mandans,  and  will  now  be  presented,  wherein 
they  touch  that  subject,  commencing  with  the  most  southerly 
remains  of  Mandan  village  sites  and  continuing  to  embrace  the' 
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winter's  sojourn  among  them  in  1804-5,  and  taking  up  the  brief 
journal  entries  made  on  the  return  trip  in  1806.  The  observations 
relating  to  these  Indians,  found  therein,  also  embrace  references 
to  other  neighboring  tribes  with  whom  the  Mandans  were  in 
contact  at  the  time,  and  which  later  we  also  insert,  as  we  believe 
nothing  can  so  well  assist  in  showing  the  precise  status  of  the 
Mandans  on  the  upper  Missouri  when  first  knowTn  to  the  whites  as 
their  daily  experiences  showing  their  relation  to  their  Indian 
neighbors. 

While  the  journals  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  relating  to  the  Man- 
dans  are  of  very  great  value  and,  in  themselves,  give  us  knowl- 
edge of  such  character  and  scope  as  to  enable  us,  without  other 
evidence,  to  understand  quite  clearly  most  of  the  leading  phases 
of  the  life  of  that  tribe,  yet  it  is  probably  within  bounds  to  ob- 
serve that,  considering  the  length  of  time  during  which  that 
notable  expedition  was  quartered  at  the  Mandan  villages  and 
the  rare  opportunities  presented  for  gaining  a  comprehensive 
insight  into  the  then  more  recent  history  of  the  tribe,  where  it 
came  from  and  how  it  came  to  be  established  within  those  strong 
entrenchments  and  barricades  at  that  point  or  in  that  general 
locality  on  the  great  river,  the  results  recorded  in  those  journals 
are  less  satisfactory  than  could  be  wished,  or  reasonably  ex- 
pected. Why  were  not  those  who  were  most  responsible  in  that 
expedition  in  handing  down  to  the  government  and  posterity 
the  obtainable  evidences  of  leading  Indian  communities  en  route, 
and  who  were  camped  among  the  Mandans  for  five  and  a  half 
months,  able  to  ascertain  and  note  down  more  than  they  did  re- 
garding the  history  and  experiences  of  those  Indians  during,  say 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  period?  It  seems  incredible  that  among  the  members 
of  a  tribe  so  singularly  intelligent  and  having,  as  all  accounts 
unite  in  proving  they  did,  so  many  characteristics  leading  to 
the  suggestion  if  not  the  probability  of  mixture  of  Caucasian 
blood,  there  did  not  exist  individuals  who  had  treasured  up,  as 
have  almost  every  Indian  tribe  in  America,  ancestral  and  tribal 
traditions  in  the  nature  of  credible  history  which,  if  made  known 
to  investigators,  would  have  laid  bare  the  Mandan  tribal  history 
for  several  centuries  far  more  clearly  than  is  done  in  those  jour- 
nals. And  if  such  individuals  were  at  hand  to  be  interviewed  and 
prodded  with  persistent  inquiry  if  necessary,  until  the  truth  was 
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revealed  in  their  responses,  it  would  seem  that  the  influence  of  so 
notable  and  numerous  a  company  as  sat  down  among  them  dur- 
ing that  winter  might  and  should  have  evolved  more  than  seems 
to  have  been  learned  by  the  members  of  that  commission  and  re- 
corded in  those  journals.  Similar  observations  would  seem  to 
be  warranted  concerning  the  relative  brevity  and  absence  of  more 
detailed  and  exhaustive  information  touching  their  ancient  cus- 
toms, religion,  etc.  However,  observations  such  as  are  here  in- 
dulged in  must  be  regarded  as  largely  speculative.  Just  how 
much  the  patriarchs  and  leading  men  of  the  Mandans  had 
stored  up  along  the  lines  indicated,  and  how  much  of  what  they 
did  possess  they  were  willing  to  impart  to  this  the  first  formal 
delegation  of  whites  who  had  ever  visited  them  from  the  south, 
is  matter  of  mystery,  not  of  history. 

The  journal  entry  first  to  be  reproduced  here  occurs  under 
date  of  Friday,  October  19th,  1804. 

First  Mandan  Ruins.  After  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  we  en- 
camped on  the  north,  opposite  to  the  uppermost  of  a  number  of 
round  hills,  forming  a  cone  at  the  top,  one  being  about  ninety, 
another  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  some  of  less  elevation.  Our 
chief  tells  us  that  the  calumet  bird  lives  in  the  holes  formed  by 
the  filteration  of  the  water  from  the  top  of  these  hills  through  the 
sides.  Near  to  one  of  these  holes,  on  a  point  of  a  hill  ninety  feet 
above  the  plain,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  village  which  is  high, 
strong,  and  has  been  fortified ;  this  our  chief  tells  us  is  the  remains 
of  one  of  the  Mandan  villages,  and  are  the  first  ruins  which  we 
have  seen  of  that  nation  in  ascending  the  Missouri ;  opposite  to 
our  camp  is  a  deep  bend  to  the  south,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is 
a  pond.  (Page  153,  Vol  1,  Lewis  and  Clarke's  journal  Original 
Edition,  London,  1815.)" 

Under  the  date-heading  next  following,  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 
Journal  refers  to  a  "creek  on  the  north"  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Cones,  is  "Shepherd's  Creek"  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  map  and 
now  known  as  Apple  Creek ;  it  is  stated  as  being  six  miles  below 
the  southerly  end  of  the  island  mentioned  in  said  Journal.  That 
creek  is  about  seven  or  eight  miles  below  Bismarck,  N.  D.  The 
Journal  continues : 

'  *  Saturday  20.  At  eight  miles  we  reached  the  lower  point  of  an 
island1  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  though  there  is  no"  current  on 
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the  south.  This  island  is  covered  with  willows  and  extends  about 
two  miles,  there  being  a  small  creek2  coming  in  from  the  south  at 
its  lower  extremity.  After  making  twelve  miles  we  encamped  on 
the  south,  at  the  upper  part  of  a  bluff  containing  stone-coal  of  an 
inferior  quality ;  immediately  below  this  bluff  and  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  are  the  remains  of  a  village  covering  six  or  eight  acres, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Mandans,  who,  says  our  Ricara  chief, 
once  lived  in  a  number  of  villages  on  each  side  of  the  river,  till 
the  Sioux  forced  them  forty  miles  higher;  whence,  after  a  few 
years'  residence,  they  moved  to  their  present  position,  (id  154)  " 

"Sunday,  21.  At  two  miles  from  our  encamp- 

ment we  came  to  the  ruins  of  a  second  Mandan  village,  which  was 
in  existence  at  the  same  time  with  that  just  mentioned.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  a  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive plain,  which  is  now  covered  with  herds  of  buffalo ;  nearly 
opposite  are  remains  of  a  third  village  on  the  south  of  the  Mis- 
souri; and  there  is  another  also  about  two  miles  further  on  the 
north,  a  little  off  the  river. 

' '  Monday,  22nd.  In  the  morning  we  passed  an  old  Mandan  vil- 
lage on  the  south,  near  our  camp ;  at  four  miles  another  on  the 
same  side,  (id  155)" 

"Monday,  22nd.  *  *  *  *  At  six  we  reached  an  island 
about  one  mile  in  length  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  Mandan  village 
on  the  north  in  ruins,  and  two  miles  beyond  a  bad  sandbar.  At 
eight  miles  are  the  remains  of  another  Mandan  village  on  the 
south. 

"These  villages,  which  are  nine  in  number,  are  scattered  along 
each  side  of  the  river  within  a  space  of  twenty  miles ;  almost  all 
that  remains  of  them  is  the  wall  which  surrounded  them,  the  fall- 
en heaps  of  earth  which  covered  the  houses  and  occasionally 
human  skulls  and  the  teeth  anpl  bones  of  men,  and  different  ani- 
mals, which  are  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. "(id  156) 

Mandan  Chief.  "Wednesday,  24th.  The  day  was  again  dark 
and  it  snowed  a  little  in  the  morning.  At  three  miles  we  came  to 
a  point  on  the  south,  where  the  river,  by  forcing  a  channel  across 
a  former  bend,  has  formed  a  large  island3  on  the  north.  On  this 
island  we  found  one  of  the  grand  chiefs  of  the  Mandans,  who  with 
Five  Lodges  was  on  a  hunting  excursion.  He  met  his  enemy  the 
Ricara  chief,  with  great  ceremony  and  apparent  cordiality,  and 
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smoked  with  him.  After  visiting  his  lodges,  the  grand  chief  and 
his  brother  came  on  board  our  boat  for  a  short  time ;  we  then  pro- 
ceeded and  encamped  on  the  north,  at  seven  miles  from  our  last 
night's  station  and  below  the  old  village  of  the  Mandans  and 
Ricaras.  Here  four  Mandaiis  came  down  from  a  camp  above,  and 
our  Ricara  chief  returned  with  them  to  their  camp,  from  which  we 
augur  favorably  of  their  pacific  views  towards  each  other.  The 
land  is  low  and  beautiful,  and  covered  with  oak  and  cottonwood, 
but  has  been  too  recently  hunted  to  afford  much  game. 

"25th.  The  morning  was  cold  and  the  wind  gentle  from  the 
southeast;  at  three  miles  we  passed  a  handsome  high  prairie  on 
the  south,  and  on  an  eminence  about  forty  feet  above  the  water, 
and  extending  back  for  several  miles  on  a  beautiful  plain,  was 
situated  a"n  old  village  of  the  Mandan  nation,  which  has  been  de- 
serted for  many  years.  A  short  distance  above  it,  on  the  continua- 
tion of  the  same  rising  ground  are  two  old  villages  of  the  Ricaras, 
one  on  the  top  of  hill,  the  other  on  the  level  plain,  which  have 
been  deserted  only  five  years  ago.  Above  these  villages  is  an  ex- 
tensive low  ground  for  several  miles,  in  which  are  situated,  at 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  Ricara  villages,  three  old  villages  of 
the  Mandans  near  together.  Here  the  Mandans  lived  when  the 
Ricaras  came  to  them  for  protection,  and  from  this  they  moved 
to  their  present  situation  above.  In  the  low  ground  the  squaws 
raised  their  corn,  and  the  timber  of  which  there  was  a  little  near 
the  villages,  was  supplied  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
where  it  was  and  still  is  abundant. 

"As  we  proceeded,  several  parties  of  Mandans  both  on  foot  and 
horseback  came  along  the  river  to  view  us,  and  were  very  desirous 
that  we  should  land  and  talk  to  them;  this  we  could  not  do  on 
account  of  the  sandbreaks  on  the  shore,  but  we  sent  out  the  Ricara 
chief  to  them  in  a  perioque."  (id  158.) 

The  Traders.  "26th.  We  set  out  early  with  a  southwest  wind, 
and  after  putting  the  Ricara  chief  on  shore  to  join  the  Mandans, 
who  were  in  great  numbers  along  it,  we  proceeded  to  the  camp  of 
the  grand  chiefs,  four  miles  distant.  Here  we  met  Mr.  M'Cracken, 
one  of  the  Northwest  or  Hudson  Bay  company,  who  arrived  with 
another  person  about  nine  days  ago  to  trade  for  horses  and  buffalo 
robes.  Two  of  the  chiefs  came  on  board  with  some  of  their  house- 
hold furniture,  such  as  earthen  pots  and  a  little  corn,  and  went  on 
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with  us ;  the  rest  of  the  Indians  following  on  shore.  At  one  mile 
beyond  the  camp  we  passed  a  small  creek,  and  at  three4  more  a 
bluff  of  coal  of  an  inferior  quality  on  the  south.  After  making 
eleven  miles  we  reached  an  old  field  where  the  Mandans  had  cul- 
tivated grain  last  summer,  and  encamped  for  the  night  on  the 
south  side,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  first  village  of  the  Man- 
dans.  In  the  morning,  we  had  a  willow  low  ground  on  the  south 
and  highland  on  the  north,  which  occasionally  varied  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  There  is  but  little  wood  on  this  part  of  the 
river,  which  is  here  subdivided  into  many  channels  and  obstructed 
by  sandbars.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  a  crowd  of  men,  women  and 
children  came  down  to  see  us. 

First  Meeting  of  the  Mandans.  "Captain  Lewis  returned  with 
the  principal  chiefs  to  the  village,  while  the  others  remained  with 
us  during  the  evening;  the  object  which  seemed  to  surprise  them 
most  was  a  corn-mill  fixed  to  the  boat  which  we  had  occasion  to 
use,  and  delighted  them  by  the  ease  which  it  reduced  the  grain  to 
powder.  Among  others  who  visited  us  was  the  son  of  the  grand 
chief  of  the  Mandans,  who  had  his  two  little  fingers  cut  off  at  the 
second  joints.  On  inquiring  into  this  accident,  we  found  that  it 
was  customary  to  express  grief  for  the  death  of  relations  by  some 
corporal  suffering,  and  that  the  usual  mode  was  to  lose  two  joints 
of  the  little  fingers,  or  sometimes  the  other  fingers.  The  wind 
blew  very  cold  in  the  evening  from  the  southwest.  Two  of  the 
party  were  afflicted  with  rheumatic  complaints."  (id  159) 

The  Interpreter.  "Saturday,  October  27th.  At  an  early  hour 
we  proceeded  and  anchored  off  the  village.  Captain  Clarke  went  on 
shore,  and  after  smoking  a  pipe  with  the  chiefs,  was  desired  to 
remain  and  eat  with  them.  He  declined  on  account  of  his  being 
unwell;  but  his  refusal  gave  great  offense  to  the  Indians,  who  con- 
sidered it  disrespectful  not  to  eat  when  invited,  till  the  cause  was 
explained  to  their  satisfaction.  We  sent  them  some  tobacco,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  second  village,  on  the  north  passing  by  a  bank 
containing  coal,  and  a  second  village,  and  encamped  at  four  miles 
on  the  north,  opposite  to  a  village  of  Ahnahaways.  We  here  met 
with  a  Frenchman,  named  Jesseaume,  who  lived  among  the  In- 
dians with  his  wife  and  children,  and  whom  we  take  as  an  in- 
terpreter. The  Indians  had  flocked  to  the  bank  to  see  us  as  we 
passed,  and  they  visited  in  great  numbers  the  camp,  where  some 
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of  them  remained  all  night.  We  sent  in  the  evening  three  young 
Indians  with  a  present  of  tobacco  for  the  chiefs  of  the  three  up- 
per villages,  inviting  them  to  come  down  in  the  morning  to  a 
council  with  us. 

Minnetarees  and  Ahnahaways.  "Accordingly,  the  next 
day,  Sunday,  October  28,  we  were  joined  by  many  of  the 
Minnetarees  and  Ahnahaways  from  above  but  the  wind 
was  so  violent  from  the  southwest  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
lower  villages  could  not  come  up,  and  the  council  was  de- 
ferred till  tomorrow.  In  the  meantime  we  entertained  our  visi- 
tors by  showing  them  what  was  new  to  them  in  the  boat ;  all 
which,  as  well  as  our  black  servant,  they  called  Great  Medicine, 
the  meaning  of  which  we  afterwards  learnt.  We  also  consulted 
the  grand  chief  of  the  Mandans,  Black  Cat  and  Mr.  Jesseaume, 
as  to  the  names,  characters,  etc.,  of  the.  chiefs  with  whom  we  are 
to  hold  the  council.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  received  several 
presents  from  the  women,  consisting  of  corn,  boiled  hominy,  and 
garden  stuffs ;  in  OUT  turn  we  gratified  the  wife  of  the  great  chief 
with  a  gift  of  a  glazed  earthen  jar.  Our  hunter  brought  us  two 
beavers.  In  the  afternoon  we  sent  the  Minnetarees  chiefs  to  smoke 
for  us  with  the  great  chief  of  the  Mandans,  and  told  them  we 
would  speak  in  the  morning.  Finding  that  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  pass  the  winter  at  this  place,  we  went  up  the  river  about  one 
and  a  half  mile  to-day  with  a  view  of  finding  a  convenient  spot  for 
a  fort,  but  the  timber  was  too  scarce  and  small  for  our  purposes. 

First  Indian  Council.  "Monday,  October  29th.  The  morning 
was  fine  and  we  prepared  our  presents  and  speech  for  the  coun- 
cil. After  breakfast  we  were  visited  by  an  old  chief  of  the  Ahna- 
haways, who  finding  himself  growing  old  and  weak,  had  trans- 
ferred his  power  to  his  son,  who  is  now  at  war  against  the 
Shoshonees.  At  ten  o'clock  the  chiefs  were  all  assembled  under 
an  awning  of  our  sails,  stretched  so  as  to  exclude  the  wind  which 
had  become  high.  That  the  impression  might  be  the  more 
forceable,  the  men  were  all  paraded,  and  the  council  opened  by 
a  discharge  from  the  swivel  of  the  boat.  We  then  delivered  a 
speech,  which  like  those  we  had  already  made,  intermingled  ad- 
vice with  assurances  of  friendship  and  trade;  while  we  were 
speaking  the  old  Ahnahaway  chief  grew  very  restless,  and  observ- 
ed that  he  could  not  wait  so  long,  as  his  camp  was  exposed  to  the 
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hostilities  of  the  Shoshonees.  He  was  instantly  rebuked  with 
great  dignity  by  one  of  the  chiefs  for  this  violation  of  decorum 
at  such  a  moment,  and  remained  quiet  during  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
cil. Towards  the  end  of  our  speech  we  introduced  the  subject 
of  our  Ricara  chief,  with  whom  we  recommended  a  firm  peace. 
To  this  they  seemed  well  disposed,  and  all  smoked  with  him  very 
amicably.  We  all  mentioned  the  goods  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  Frenchman,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  they  should  be  re- 
stored. This  being  over,  we  proceeded  to  distribute  the  presents 
with  great  ceremony.  One  chief  of  each  town  was  acknowledged 
by  a  gift  of  a  flag,  a  medal  with  the  likeness  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  a  uniform  coat,  hat  and  feather;  to  the  second 
chiefs  we  gave  a  medal  representing  some  animals,  and  a  loom 
for  weaving ;  to  the  third  chiefs,  medals  with  the  impressions  of  a 
farmer  sowing  grain.  A  variety  of  other  presents  were  distrib- 
uted but  none  seemed  to  give  them  more  satisfaction  than  an 
iron  corn-mill  which  wre  gave  to  the  Mandans. 

"The  chiefs  who  were  made  today  are:  Shahaka  or  Big 
White,  a  first  chief,  and  Kagohami  or  Little  Raven,  a  second  chief 
of  the  lower  village  of  the  Mandans,  called  Matootonha.  The 
other  chiefs  of  an  inferior  quality  who  were  recommended  were : 
1.  Ohheenaw,  or  Big  Man,  a  Cheyenne  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Mandans  who  adopted  him,  and  he  now  enjoys  great  considera- 
tion among  the  tribe.  2.  Shotahawrora,  or  coal,  of  the  second 
Mandan  village,  which  is  called  Rooptahee.  We  made  Poscopsahe, 
or  Black  Cat,  the  first  chief  of  the  village,  and  the  grand  chief  of 
the  whole  Mandan  nation;  his  second  chief  is  Kagonomokshe,  or 
raven  man  chief;  inferior  chiefs  of  this  village  were  Tawnoheo 
and  Bellahsara,  of  which  we  did  not  learn  the  translation." 
(id  161) 

Big  White.  "Tuesday,  30.  We  were  this  morning  visited  by 
the  two  persons  from  the  lower  village,  one  the  Big  White,  the 
chief  of  the  village,  the  other  the  Cheyenne  called  the  Big  Man. 
They  had  been  hunting,  and  did  not  return  yesterday  early 
enough  to  attend  the  council.  At  their  request  we  repeated  part 
of  our  speech  of  yesterday,  and  put  the  medal  round  the  neck 
of  the  chief.  Captain  Clarke  took  a  perioque  and  went  up  the 
river  in  search  of  a  good  wintering  place,  and  returned  after  go- 
ing seven  miles  to  the  lower  point  of  an  island  on  the  north  side, 
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about  one  mile  in  length,  he  found  the  banks  on  the  north  side 
high  with  coal  occasionally,  and  the  country  fine  on  all  sides, 
but  the  want  of  wood  and  the  scarcity  of  game  up  the  river,  in- 
duced us  to  decide  on  fixing  ourselves  lower  down  during  the  win- 
ter. In  the  evening  our  men  danced  among  themselves  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  Indians. 

Mandan's  Speech.  "Wednesday,  31st.  A  second  chief  arrived 
this  morning  with  an  invitation  from  the  grand  chief  of  the 
Mandans,  to  come  to  his  village  where  he  wished  to  present 
some  corn  to  us  and  speak  with  us.  Captain  Clarke  walked  down 
to  his  village.  He  was  first  seated  with  great  ceremony  on  a 
robe  by  the  side  of  the  chief,  who  then  threw  over  his  shoulders 
another  robe  handsomely  ornamented.  The  pipe  was  then  smok- 
ed with  several  of  the  old  men  who  were  seated  around  the 
chief.  After  some  time  he  began  his  discourse  by  observing  that 
he  believe  what  we  had  told  him,  and  that  they  should  soon  enjoy 
peace,  which  would  gratify  him  as  well  as  his  people,  because 
they  could  then  hunt  without  fear  of  being  attacked,  and  the 
women  might  work  in  the  fields  without  looking  every  moment 
for  the  enemy,  and  at  night  put  off  their  moccasins,  a  phrase  by 
which  is  conveyed  the  idea  of  security,  when  the  women  could 
undress  at  night  without  fear  of  attack. 

"As  to  the  Ricaras,  he  continued,  in  order  to  show  you  that 
we  wish  peace  with  all  men,  that  chief,  pointing  to  his  second 
chief,  will  go  with  some  warriors  back  to  the  Ricaras  with  their 
chief  now  here  and  smoke  with  that  nation.  When  we  heard  of 
your  coming,  all  the  nations  around  returned  from  their  hunt- 
ing to  see  you,  in  hopes  of  receiving  large  presents.  All  were  dis- 
appointed and  some  discontented.  For  his  part  he  was  not  much 
so,  though  his  village  was.  He  added  that  he  would  go  and  see 
his  great  father,  the  president.  Two  of  the  steel  traps  stolen  from 
tin-  Frenchman  were  then  laid  before  Captain  Clarke,  and  the 
women  brought  about  twelve  bushels  of  corn.  After  the  chief  had 
finished,  Captain  Clarke  made  an  answer  to  the  speech  and  then 
he  returned  to  the  boat,  where  he  found  the  chief  of  the  third 
village  and  Kagohami  (the  Little  Raven)  who  smoked  and  talked 
about  half  an  hour.  After  they  left  the  boat  the  grand  chief  of 
the  Mandans  came  dressed  in  the  clothes  we  had  given  him,  with 
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his  two  children,  and  begged  to  see  the  men  dance,  in  which  they 
willingly  gratified  him. "(id  168) 

Peace  With  the  Aricaras.  ''Thursday,  November  1st.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  chiefs  of  the  lower  village  arrived.  They  requested 
that  we  would  call  at  their  village  for  some  corn ;  that  they  were 
willing  to  make  peace  with  the  Kicaras ;  that  they  had  never  pro- 
voked the  war  between  them,  but  as  the  Ricaras  killed  some  of 
their  chiefs,  they  had  retaliated  on  them;  that  they  had  killed 
them  like  birds,  till  they  were  tired  of  killing  them,  so  that  they 
would  send  a  chief  and  some  warriors  to  smoke  with  them.  In 
the  evening  we  dropped  down  to  the  lower  village,  where  Captain 
Lewis  went  on  shore,  and  Captain  Clarke  proceeded  to  a  point 
of  wood  on  the  north  side. 

11  Friday,  November  2.  He  therefore  went  up  to  the  village, 
where  eleven  bushels  of  corn  were  presented  to  him.  In  the  mean- 
time Captain  Clarke  went  down  with  the  boat  three  miles,  and 
having  "found  a  good  position  where  there  was  plenty  of  timber, 
encamped  and  began  to  fell  trees  to  build  our  huts.  Our  Ricara 
chief  set  out  with  one  Mandan  chief  and  several  Minnitarees  and 
Mandan  warriors;  the  wind  was  from  the  southeast,  and  the 
weather  being  fine,  crowds  of  Indians  came  down  to  visit  us." 
(id  169) 

Mandan  Hunt.  "Monday,  5th.  The  Indians  are  all  out  on  their 
hunting  parties.  A  camp  of  Mandans  caught  within  two  days  one 
hundred  goats  a  short  distance  below  us.  Their  mode  of  hunting 
them  is  to  form  a  large  strong  pen  or  fold,  from  which  a  fence 
made  of  bushes  gradually  widens  on  each  side.  The  animals  are 
surrounded  by  the  hunters  and  gently  driven  towards  this  pen, 
in  which  they  imperceptibly  find  themselves  inclosed,  and  are  then 
at  the  mercy  of  the  hunters."  (id  170.) 

"Thursday,  8.  The  morning  again  cloudy;  our  huts  advanced 
very  well,  and  we  are  visited  by  numbers  of  Indians  who  come  to 
let  their  horses  graze  near  us.  In  the  day  the  horses  are  let  loose 
in  quest  of  grass,  in  the  night  they  are  collected  and  receive  an 
armful  of  small  boughs  of  the  cottonwood,  which  being  very 
juicy,  soft  and  brittle,  form  nutritious  and  agreeable  food. ' ' 
(id  171.) 

Northern  Indians.  "Wednesday,  14th.  The  river  rose  last  night 
half  an  inch,  and  is  now  filled  with  floating  ice.  This  morning  was 
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cloudy  with  some  snow.  About  seventy  lodges  of  Assiniboines  and 
some  Knistenaux  are  at  the  Mandan  village,  and  this  being  the 
day  of  adoption  and  exchange  of  property  between  them  all,  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  dance,  which  prevents  our  seeing  more  than 
two  Indians  today.  These  Knistenaux  are  a  band  of  Chippeways 
whose  language  they  speak.  They  live  on  the  Assiniboine  and 
Saskashawan  rivers,  and  are  about  two  hundred  and  forty  men. ' ' 
(id  173) 

Hostilities  With  Assiniboines  and  Knistenauxs.  ' '  Sunday,  Nov- 
ember 18.  Today  we  had  a  cold  windy  morning.  The  Black  Cat 
came  to  see  us,  and  occupied  us  for  a  long  time  with  questions  on 
the  usages  of  our  country.  He  mentioned  that  a  council  had 
been  held  yesterday  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  their  affairs. 
It  seemed  that  not  long  ago,  a  party  of  Sioux  fell  in  with  some 
horses  belonging  to  the  Minnetarees,  and  carried  them  off;  but  in 
their  flight  they  were  met  by  some  of  the  Assiniboines,  who  killed 
the  Sioux  and  kept  the  horses.  A  Frenchman,  too,  who  had  lived 
many  years  among  the  Mandans,  was  lately  killed  on  his  route  to 
the  British  factory  on  the  Assiniboine.  Some  smaller  differences 
existed  between  the  two  nations,  all  of  which  being  discussed, 
the  council  decided  that  they  would  not  resent  the  recent  insults 
from  the  Assiniboines  and  Knistenaux,  until  they  had  seen  whether 
we  had  deceived  them  or  not  in  our  promises  of  furnishing  them 
with  arms  and  ammunition.  They  had  been  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  of  receiving  them  from  Mr.  Evans,  and  were  afraid  that 
we  too,  like  him,  might  tell  them  what  wras  not  true.  We  advised 
them  to  continue  at  peace,  that  supplies  of  every  kind  would  no 
doubt  arrive  for  them,  but  that  time  was  necessary  to  organize 
the  trade.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Assiniboines  treat  the  Mandans  as 
the  Sioux  do  the  Ricaras;  by  their  vicinity  to  the  British  they  get 
all  the  supplies,  which  they  withhold  or  give  at  pleasure  to  the 
remoter  Indians.  The  consequence  is.  that  howrvor  badly  treated, 
the  Mandans  and  Ricaras  are  very  slow  to  retaliate,  lest  tln-y 
should  lose  their  trade  altogether."  (id  175.) 

Fort  Mandan.  ''Tuesday,  20th.  \\Y  this  day  moved  into  our 
huts,  which  are  now  completed.  This  place,  which  we  call  Ft. 
Mandan,  is  situated  in  a  point  of  low  ground,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Missouri,  covered  with  tall  and  heavy  cottonwood.  The 
works  consist  of  two  rows  of  huts  or  sheds,  forming  an  angle 
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where  they  join  each  other.  Each  row  contains  four  rooms,  of 
fourteen  feet  square,  and  seven  feet  high,  with  plank  ceiling, 
and  the  roof  slanting  so  as  to  form  a  loft  above  the  rooms,  the 
highest  part  of  which  is  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
backs  of  the  huts  form  a  wall  of  that  height,  and  opposite  the 
angle  the  place  of  the  wall  was  supplied  by  picketing.  In  the  area' 
were  two  rooms  for  stores  and  provisions.  The  latitude  by  obser- 
vation is  47  degrees,  21  minutes,  47  seconds,  and  the  computed  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  sixteen  hundred  miles." 
(id  176) 

Sioux  Threats.  ' '  In  the  course  of  the  day  several  Indians  came 
down  to  partake  of  our  fresh  meat ;  among  the  rest,  three  chiefs 
of  the  second  Mandan  village.  They  inform  us  that  the  Sioux 
on  the  Missouri  above  the  Cheyenne  river,  threaten  to  attack  them 
this  winter;  that  these  Sioux  are  much  irritated  at  the  Ricaras 
for  having  made  peace  through  our  means  with  the  Mandans,  and 
have  lately  ill-treated  three  Ricaras  who  carried  the  pipe  of  peace 
to  them,  by  beating  them  and  taking  away  their  horses.  We  gave 
them  assurances  that  we  would  protect  them  from  all  their 
enemies."  (id  176) 

Mandan  Villages  and  Tribe.  4 '  The  villages  near  which  we  are 
established  are  five  in  number,  and  are  the  residence  of  three 
distinct  nations — the  Mandans,  the  Ahnahaways  and  the  Minne- 
tarees.  The  history  of  the  Mandans,  as  we  received  it  from  our 
interpreters  and  from  the  chiefs  themselves,  and  as  it  is  attested 
by  existing  monuments,  illustrates,  more  than  that  of  any  other 
nation,  the  unsteady  movements  and  the  tottering  fortunes  of  the 
American  nations.  Within  the  recollection  of  living  witnesses, 
the  Mandans  were  settled  forty  years  ago  in  nine  villages,  the 
ruins  of  which  we  passed  about  eighty  miles  below,  and  situated 
seven  on  the  west  and  two  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri.  The 
two  finding  themselves  wasting  away  before  the  smallpox  and  the 
Sioux,  united  into  one  village,  and  moved  up  the  river  opposite  to 
the  Ricaras.  The  same  causes  reduced  the  remaining  seven  to  five 
villages,  till  at  length  they  emigrated  in  a  body  to  the  Ricaras 
nation,  where  they  formed  themselves  into  two  villages,  and  join- 
ed those  of  their  countrymen  who  had  gone  before  them.  In  their 
new  residence  they  were  still  insecure,  and  at  length  the  three 
villages  ascended  the  Missouri  to  their  present  position.  The  two 
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who  had  emigrated  together  still  settled  in  the  two  villages  onj;he 
northwest  side  of  the  Missouri,  while  the  single  village  took  a 
position  on  the  southeast  side.  In  this  situation  they  were  found 
by  those  who  visited  them  in  1796,  since  which  the  tw,o  villages 
have  united  in  one.  They  are  now  in  two  villages,  one  on  the 
southeast  of  the  Missouri,  the  other  on  the  opposite  side,  and  at 
the  distance  of  three  miles  across.  The  first,  in  an  open  plain,  con- 
tains about  forty  or  fifty  lodges,  built  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Ricaras ;  the  second,  the  same  number,  and  both  may  raise  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Mahahas.  "On  Ike  tuine  M  h  of  the  river,  and  at  a  distance 
of  four  miles  from  the  lower  Mamlan  village,  is  another  called 
Mahaha.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Knife 
river,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Ahnahaways.  This  nation, 
whose  name  indicates  that  they  were  "people  whose  village  is  on 
a  hill,"  formerly  resided  on  the  Missouri,  about  thirty  miles  be- 
low where  they  now  live.  The  Assiniboines  and  Sioux  forced 
them  to  a  spot  five  miles  higher,  where  the  greatest  part  of  them 
were  put  to  death,  and  the  rest  emigrated  to  their  present  situa- 
tion, in  order  to  obtain  an  asylum  near  the  Minnetarees.  They 
are  called  by  the  French,  Soulier  Noir  or  Shoe  Indians;  by  the 
Mandans,  Wattasoons,  and  their  whole  force  is  about  fifty  men. 

Minnetarees.  ' '  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  Knife  river,  half 
a  mile  above  the  Mahaha,  and  in  the  same  open  plain  with  it,  is 
a  village  of  Minnetarees  surnamed  Metaharta,  who  are  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  in  number.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Knife  river,  and  one  and  a  half  mile  above  this  village,  is  a 
second  of  the  Minnetarees,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  proper 
Minnetarees'  nation.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  low  plain,  and 
contains  four  hundred  and  fifty  warriors.  The  accounts  which 
received  of  the  Minnearees  were  contradictory.  The  Mandans 
say  that  this  people  came  out  of  the  water  to  the  east,  and  settled 
near  them  in  their  former  establishment,  in  nine  villages;  that 
they  were  very  numerous,  and  fixed  themselves  in  one  village 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Missouri.  A  quarrel  about  a  buffalo 
divided  the  nation,  of  which  two  bands  went  into  the  plains,  and 
were  known  by  the  names  of  the  Crow  and  the  Paunch  Indians, 
and  the  rest  moved  to  their  establishment.  The  -Minnetarees 
proper  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  grew  where  they  now 
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live,  and  will  never  emigrate  from  the  spot ;  the  great  spirit  hav- 
ing declared  that  if  they  moved  they  would  all  die.  They  also 
say  that  the  Minnatrees  Metaharta,  that  is  Minatrees  of  the  Wil- 
lows, whose  language  with  very  little  variation  is  their  own,  came 
many  years  ago  from  the  plains  and  settled  near  them,  and  per- 
haps the  two  traditions  may  be  reconciled  by  the  natural  pre- 
sumption that  these  Minnetarees  were  the  tribe  known  to  the 
Man.dans  below,  and  that  they  ascended  the  river  for  the  purpose 
of  rejoining  the  Minnetarees  proper.  These  Minnetarees  are 
part  of  the  great  nation  called  Fall  Indians,5  who  occupy  the  in- 
termediate country  between  the  Missouri  and  Saskaskawan,  and 
who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Minnetarees  of  the  Missouri,  and 
Minnetarees  of  Fort  de  Prairie;  that  is,  residing  near  or  rather 
frequenting  the  establishment  in  the  prairie  on  the  Saskaskawan. 
These  Minnetarees  indeed,  told  us  that  they  had  relations  on  the 
Saskaskawan,  whom  they  had  never  known  until  they  met  them 
in  war,  having  engaged  in  the  night,  were  astonished  at  discover- 
ing that  they  were  fighting  with  men  who  spoke  their  own 
language.  The  name  of  Gros  Ventres,  or  Big  Bellies  is  given  to 
these  Minnetarees,  as  well  as  to  all  the  Fall  Indians.  The  inhabi- 
tants from  these  five  villages,  all  of  which  are  within  the  distance 
of  six  miles,  live  in  harmony  with  each  other.  The  Ahnahaways 
understand  in  part  the  language  of  the  Minnetarees;  the  dialect 
of  the  Mandans  differs  widely  from  both ;  but  their  long  residence 
together  has  insensibly  blended  their  manners,  and  occasioned 
some  approximation  in  language,  particularly  as  to  objects  of 
daily  occurrence  and  obvious  to  the  senses."  (id  177.) 

Indian  Corn.  "November  22nd.  The  morning  was  fine,  and 
the  day  warm.  We  purchased  from  the  Mandans  a  quantity  of 
corn  of  a  mixed  color,  which  they  dug  up  in  ears  from  holes  made 
near  the  front  of  their  lodges,  in  which  it  is  buried  during  the 
winter."  (id  182.) 

"Tuesday,  27th,  the  weather  cloudy,  the  wind  continuing  from 
the  northwest  and  the  river  crowded  with  floating  ice.  Captain 
Lewis  returned  with  two  chiefs,  Mahnotah  and  Ahnahaway,  and 
Minnessurraree,  a  Minnetaree,  and  a  third  warrior ;  they  explained 
to  us  that  the  reason  of  their  not  having  come  to  see  us,  was,  that 
the  Mandans  had  told  them  that  we  meant  to  combine  with  the 
Sioux  and  cut  them  off  in  the  course  of  the  winter;  a  suspicion 
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increased  by  the  strength  of  the  fort,  and  the  circumstances  of 
our  interpreters  having  both  removed  there  with  their  families. 
These  reports  we  did  not  fail  to  disprove  to  their  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and  amused  them  with  every  attention,  particularly  by  the 
dancing  of  the  men,  which  diverted  them  highly.  VA11  the  Indians 
whom  Captain  Lewis  had  visited  were  very  well  disposed,  and 
received  him  with  great  kindness,  except  a  principal  chief  of  one 
of  the  upper  villages,  named  Mahpahpaparapassatoo,  or  Horned 
Weasel,  who  made  use  of  the  civilized  indecorum  of  refusing  to 
be  seen,  and  when  Captain  Lewis  called,  he  was  told  the  chief 
was  not  at  home.  In  the  course  of  the  day  seven  of  the  Northwest 
company's  traders  arrived  from  the  Assiniboine  river,  and  one  of 
their  interpreters  having  undertaken  to  circulate  among  the 
Indians  unfavorable  reports,  it  became  necessary  to  warn  them 
of  the  consequences,  if  they  did  not  desist  from  such  proceedings. 
The  river  fell  two  inches  today  and  the  weather  became  very 
cold." 

No  British  Flag.  "About  eight  o'clock  Poscopsahe  came  down 
to  visit  us,  with  some  warriors;  we  gave  them  presents  and  en- 
tertained them  with  all  that  might  amuse  their  curiosity,  and  at 
parting  we  told  them  that  we  had  heard  of  the  British  trader, 
Mr.  Laroche,  having  attempted  to  distribute  medals  and  flags 
among  them;  but  that  those  emblems  could  not  be  received  from 
any  other  than  the  American  nation,  without  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasures of  the  great  father,  the  president.  They  left  us  much 
pleased  with  their  treatment."  (id  182.) 

Sioux  Raid.  "Friday,  30th.  About  eight  o'clock  an  Indian 
came  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  calling  out  that  he  had 
something  important  to  communicate,  and  on  sending  for  him, 
he  told  us  that  five  Mandans  had  been  met  about  eight  leagues 
to  the  southwest  by  a  party  of  Sioux,  who  had  killed  one  of  them, 
wounded  two,  and  taken  nine  horses ;  that  four  of  the  Wattasoons 
were  missing,  and  that  the  Mandans  expected  an  attack.  We 
thought  this  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discountenance  the  in- 
jurious reports  against  us,  and  to  fix  the  waivering  confidence 
of  the  nation.  Captain  Clarke  therefore  instantly  crossed  the 
river  with  twenty-three  men  strongly  armed,  and  circling  the 
town,  approached  it  from  behind.  His  unexpected  appearance 
surprised  and  alarmed  the  chiefs,  who  came  out  to  meet  him,  and 
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conducted  him  to  the  village.  He  then  told  them  that  having 
heard  of  the  outrage  just  committed,  he  had  come  to  assist  his 
dutiful  children;  and  that  if  they  would  assemble  their  warriors 
and  those  of  the  nation,  he  would  lead  them  against  the  Sioux 
and  avenge  the, blood  of  their  countrymen.  After  some  minutes' 
conversation,  Ohenaw  the  Cheyenne  arose:  'We  now  see/  said 
he,  'that  what  you  have  told  us  is  true,  since  as  soon  as  our 
enemies  threatened  to  attack  us  you  come  to  protect  us  and  are 
ready  to  chastise  those  who  have  spilled  our  blood.  We  did  in- 
deed listen  to  your  good  talk,  for  when  you  told  us  that  the  other 
nations  were  inclined  to  peace  with  us,  we  went  out  carelessly  in 
small  parties,  and  some  have  been  killed  by  the  Sioux  and  Ricaras. 
But  I  knew  that  the  Ricaras  were  liars,  and  I  told  their  chief 
who  accompanied  you,  that  his  whole  nation  were  liars  and  bad 
men;  that  we  had  several  times  made  a  peace  wjth  them,  which 
they  were  the  first  to  break ;  that  whenever  we  pleased  we  might 
shoot  them  like  buffalo,  but  that  we  had  no  wish  to  kill  them; 
that  we  would  not  suffer  them  to  kill  us,  nor  steal  our  horses ;  and 
that  although  we  agree  to  make  peace  with  them,  because  our 
two  fathers  desired  it,  yet  we  did  not  believe  that  they  would  be 
faithful  long.  Such,  father,  was  my  language  to  them  in  your 
presence,  and  you  see  that  instead  of  listening  to  your  good 
counsel  they  have  spilt  our  blood.  A  few  days  ago,  two  Ricaras 
came  here  and  told  us  that  two  of  their  villages  were  making 
moccasins,  that  the  Sioux  were  stirring  them  up  against  us,  and 
that  we  ought  to  take  care  of  our  horses ;  yet  these  very  Ricaras 
we  sent  home  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  us  today,  lest  our  peo- 
ple should  kill  them  in  the  first  moments  of  grief  for  their  mur- 
dered relatives.  Four  of  the  Wattasoons  whom  we  expected 
back  in  sixteen  days  have  been  absent  twenty-four,  and  we  fear 
have  fallen.  But,  father,  the  snow  is  now  deep,  the  weather 
cold,  and  our  horses  cannot  travel  through  the  plains;  the  mur- 
derers have  gone  off;  if  you  will  conduct  us  in  the  spring  time, 
when  the  snow  has  disappeared,  we  will  assemble  all  the  sur- 
rounding warriors,  and  follow  you.'  : 

Clarke  Counsels  Peace.  ' '  Captain  Clarke  replied,  that  we  were 
always  willing  and  able  to  defend  them;  that  he  was  sorry  that 
the  snow  prevented  their  marching  to  meet  the  Sioux,  since  he 
wished  to  show  them  that  the  warriors  of  their  great  father  would 
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chastise  the  enemies  of  his  obedient  children  who  opened  their 
ears  to  his  advise ;  that  if  some  Ricaras  had  joined  the  Sioux,  they 
should  remember  that  there  were  some  bad  men  in  every  nation, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  offended  at  the  Ricaras  till  they  saw 
whether  these  ill-disposed  men  were  countenanced  by  the  whole 
tribe;  that  the  Sioux  possessed  great  influence  over  the  Ricaras, 
whom  they  supplied  with  military  stores,  and  sometimes  led 
them  estray,  because  they  were  afraid  to  oppose  them;  but  that 
this  should  be  the  less  offensive,  since  the  Mandans  themselves 
were  under  the  same  apprehensions  from  the  Assiniboines  and 
Kristenaux,  and  that  while  they  were  thus  dependent,  both  the 
Ricaras  and  Mandans  ought  to  keep  on  terms  with  their  powerful 
neighbors,  whom  they  may  afterwards  set  at  defiance,  when  we 
shall  supply  them  with  arms,  and  take  them  under  our  protection.- 

"  After  two  hours  conversation  Captain  Clarke  left  the  village. 
The  chief  repeatedly  thanked  him  for  the  fatherly  protection  he 
had  given  them,  observing  that  the  whole  village  had  been  weep- 
ing all  night  and  day  for  the  brave  young  men  who  had  been 
slain,  but  now  they  would  wipe  their  eyes  and  w^eep  no  more  as 
they  saw  that  their  father  would  protect  them.  He  then  crossed 
the  river  on  the  ice  and  returned  on  the  north  side  of  the  fort." 
(id  184.) 

Cheyenne  Delegation.  "Saturday,  December  1st.  The  wind 
was  from  the  northwest,  and  the  whole  party  engaged  in  picket- 
ing the  fort.  About  ten  o'clock  the  half-brother  of  the  man  who 
had  been  killed,  came  to  inform  us  that  six  Sharhas,  or  Cheyenne 
Indians,  had  arrived,  bringing  a  pipe  of  peace,  and  that  their 
nation  was  three  days'  march  behind  them.  Three  Pawnees  had 
accompanied  the  Sharhas,  and  the  Mandans  being  afraid  of  the 
Sharhas  on  account  of  their  being  at  peace  with  the  Sioux,  wished 
to  put  both  them  and  the  three  Pawnees  to  death ;  but  the  chiefs 
had  forbidden  it,  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  our  wishes.  We  gave 
him  a  present  of  tobacco,  and  although  from  his  connection  with 
the  sufferer,  he  was  more  embittered  against  the  Pawnees  than 
any  other  Mandan,  yet  he  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  our 
pacific  counsels  and  advise.  The  Mandans  we  observed  called 
all  the  Ricaras  by  the  name  of  Pawnee ;  the  name  of  Ricaras  be- 
ing that  by  which  the  nation  distinguished  itself." 

''Sunday,  December  2nd.    At  eleven  o'clock,  the  chiefs  of  the 
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lower  village  brought  down  four  of  the  Sharhas.  We  explained 
to  them  our  intentions,  and  advised  them  to  remain  at  peace 
with  each  other;  we  also  gave  them  a  flag,  some  tobacco,  and  a 
speech  for  their  nation.  These  were  accompanied  by  a  letter  to 
Messrs.  Tabeau  and  Gravelines  at 'the  Bicara  village,  requesting 
them  to  preserve  peace  if  possible,  and  to  declare  the  part  which 
we  should  be  forced  to  take  if  the  Ricaras.and  Sioux  made  war  on 
those  whom  we  had  adopted.  After  distributing  a  few  presents 
to  the  Sharhas  and  Mandans,  and  showing  them  our  curiosities, 
we  dismissed  them,  apparently  well  pleased  at  their  reception.'* 
(id  187.) 

Mandan  Religion — Origin.  "Tuesday,  4th.  Oscapsaee  and 
two  young  chiefs  passed  the  day  with  us.  The  whole  religion 
of  the  Mandans  consists  in  the  belief  of  one  great  spirit  presid- 
ing over  their  destinies.  This  being  must  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
good  genius,  since  it  is  associated  with  the  healing  art,  and  the 
great  spirit  is  synonymous  with  the  great  medicine,  a  name  also 
applied  to  every  thing  which  they  do  not  understand.  Each  in- 
dividual selects  for  himself  the  particular  object  of  his  devotion, 
which  is  termed  his  medicine,  and  is  either  some  invisible  being  or 
more  commonly  some  animal,  which  henceforward  becomes  his 
protector  or  his  intercessor  with  the  great  spirit;  to  propitiate 
whom  every  attention  is  lavished,  and  every  personal  considera- 
tion is  sacrificed.  'I  was  lately  owner  of  seventeen  horses/  said 
a  Mandan  to  us  one  day,  'but  I  have  offered  them  all  up  to  my 
medicine,  and  am  now  poor.'  He  had  in  reality  taken  all  his 
wealth,  his  horses,  into  the  plain,  and  turning  them  loose,  com- 
mitted them  to  the  care  of  his  medicine,  and  abandoned  them  for- 
ever. The  horses,  less  religious,  took  care  of  themselves,  and  the 
pious  votary  traveled  home  on  foot.  Their  belief  in  a  future  state 
is  connected  with  this  tradition  of  their  origin;  the  whole  nation 
resided  in  one  large  village  under  ground,  near  a  subterraneous 
lake;  a  grape  vine  extended  its  roots  down  to  their  habitation, 
and  gave  them  a  view  of  the  light;  some  of  the  most  adventurous 
climbed  up  the  vine,  and  were  delighted  with  the  sight  of  the  earth 
which  they  found  covered  with  buffalo  and  rich  with  every  kind 
of  fruits;  returning  with  the  grapes  they  had  gathered,  their 
countrymen  were  so  pleased  with  the  taste  of  them  that  the 
whole  nation  resolved  to  leave  their  dull  residence  for  the  charms 
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of  the  upper  region;  men,  women  and  children  ascended  by 
means  of  the  vine ;  but  when  about  half  the  nation  had  reached 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  corpulent  woman,  who  was  clambering 
up  the  vine,  broke  it  with  her  weight,  and  closed  upon  herself 
and  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  light  of  the  sun.  Those  who  were 
left  on  earth  made  a  village  below,  where  we  saw  the  nine  vil- 
lages; and  when  the  Mandans  die  they  expect  to  return  to  the 
original  seats  of  their  forefathers ;  the  good  reaching  the  ancient 
village  by  means  of  the  lake,  which  the  burdens  of  the  sins  of 
the  wicked  will  not  enable  them  to  cross."  (id  191.) 

Buffalo  Chase.  "Friday,  December  7th.  The  wind  still  con- 
tinued from  the  northwest,  and  the  day  is  very  cold.  Shahaka, 
the  chief  of  the  lower  village,  came  to  apprise  us  that  the  buffalo 
were  near,  and  that  his  people  were  waiting  for  us  to  join  them 
in  the  chase.  Captain  Clarke  with  fifteen  men  went  out  and 
found  the  Indians  engaged  in  killing  the  buffalo,  the  hunters 
mounted  on  horseback  and  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  encircled 
the  herd,  and  gradually  drive  them  into  a  plain  or  an  open  place  fit 
for  the  movements  of  horse ;  they  then  ride  in  among  them,  and 
singling  out  a  buffalo,  a  female  being  preferred,  go  as  close  as 
possible  and  wound  her  with  arrows  till  they  think  they 
have  given  the  mortal  stroke;  then  they  pursue  another  till  the 
quiver  is  exhausted.  If,  which  rarely  happens,  the  wounded  buf- 
falo attacks  the  hunter,  he  evades  his  blow  by  the  agility  of 
his  horse,  which  is  trained  for  the  combat  with  great  dexterity. 
When  they  have  killed  the  requisite  number  they  collect  their 
game,  and  the  squaws  and  attendants  come  up  from  the  rear  and 
skin  and  dress  the  animals.  Captain  Clarke  killed  ten  buffalo, 
of  which  only  five  were  brought  to  the  fort,  the  rest,  which  could 
not  be  conveyed  home,  being  seized  by  the  Indians,  among  whom 
the  custom  is,  that  whenever  a  buffalo  is  found  dead  without  an 
arrow,  or  any  particular  mark,  he  is  the  property  of  the  finder; 
so  that  often  a  hunter  secures  scarcely  any  of  the  game  he  kills, 
if  the  arrow  happens  to  fall  off ;  whatever  is  left  out  at  night  falls 
ta  the  share  of  the  wolves,  who  are  the  constant  and  numerous 
attendants  of  the  buffalo."  (id  193.) 

Mandan  Games.  "  Wednesday,  19th".  The  weather  moderated, 
and  the  river  rose  a  little,  so  that  we  were  unable  to  continue 
the  picketing  of  the  fort.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  cold,  we 
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observe  the  Indians  at  the  village  engaged  out  in  the  open  air,  at 
a  game  which  resembled  billiards  more  than  anything  we  had 
seen,  and  which  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  may  have  been  ac- 
quired by  ancient  intercourse  with  the  French  of  Canada.  From 
the  first  to  the  second  chief's  lodge,  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
yards,  was  covered  with  timber,  smoothed  and  joined  so  as  to  be 
as  level  as  the  floor  of  one  of  our  houses,  with  a  battery  at  the 
end  to  stop  the  rings;  these  rings  were  of  clay-stone,  and  fiat 
like  the  chequers  for  drafts,  and  the  sticks  were  about  four  feet 
long,  with  two  short  pieces  at  one  end  in  the  form  of  a  mace,  so 
fixed,  that  the  whole  will  slide  along  the  board.  Two  men  fix 
themselves  at  one  end,  each  provided  with  a  stick,  and  one  of 
them  with  a  ring ;  they  then  run  along  the  board,  and  about  half 
way  slide  the  sticks  after  the  ring."  (id  196.) 

''Saturday,  22nd.  A  number  of  squaws  and  men  dressed  like 
squaws  brought  corn  to*  trade  for  small  articles  with  the  men. 
Among  other  things  we.  procured  two  horns  of  the  animal  called 
by  the  French,  the  Kock  mountain  sheep,  and  known  to  the  Man- 
dans  by  the  name  of  ahsahta.  The  animal  itself  is  about  the  size 
of  a  small  elk  or  large  deer ;  the  horn  winding  like  those  of  a  ram, 
which  they  resemble  also  in  texture,  though  larger  and  thicker." 

Mandan  Food.  "Sunday,  23rd.  The  weather  was  fine  and 
warm  like  that  of  yesterday.  We  were  again  visited  by  crowds 
of  Indians  of  all  descriptions,  who  came  either  to  trade,  or  from 
mere  curiosity.  Among  the  rest  Kogahami,  the  Little  Raven, 
brought  his  wife  and  son  loaded  with  corn,  and  she  then  enter- 
tained us  with  a  favorite  Mandan  dish,  a  mixture  of  pumpkins, 
beans,  corn  and  chokecherries  with  the  stones,  all  boiled  together 
in  a  kettle,  and  forming  a  composition  by  no  means  unpalatable." 
(id  197.) 

Christmas.  "Tuesday,  25th.  We  were  awakened  before  day 
by  a  discharge  of  three  platoons  from  the  party.  We  had  told 
the  Indians  not  to  visit  us,  as  it  was  one  of  our  great  medicine 
days ;  so  that  the  men  remained  at  home  and  amused  -themselves  in 
various  ways,  particularly  with  dancing,  in  which  they  take  great 
pleasure.  The  American  flag  was  hoisted  for  the  first  time  in  the 
fort ;  the  best  provisions  we  had  were  brought  out,  and  this,  with 
a  little  brandy,  enabled  them,  to  pass  the  day  in  great  festivity. ' ' 
(id  198.) 
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"Tuesday,  January  1st,  1805.  In  the  morning  we  permitted 
sixteen  men  with  their  music  to  go  up  to  the  first  village,  where 
they  delighted  the  whole  tribe  with  their  dances,  particularly 
with  the  movements  of  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  danced  on  his 
head.  In  return  they  presented  the  dancers  with  several  buffalo 
robes  and  quantities  of  corn.  We  were  desirous  of  showing  this 
attention  to  the  village,  because  they  had  received  an  impression 
that  we  had  been  wanting  in  regard  for  them,  and  because  they 
had  in  consequence  circulated  invidious  comparisons  between 
us  and  the  northern  traders.  All  of  these,  however,  they  declared 
to  Captain  Clarke,  who  visited  them  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
were  made  in  jest."  (id  203.) 

Buffalo  Dance.  "Saturday,  5th.  We  had  high  and  boister- 
ous winds  last  night  and  this  morning;  the  Indians  continue  to 
purchase  repairs  with  grain  of  different  kinds.  In  the  first  vil- 
lage there  has  been  a  buffalo  dance  of  the  last  three  nights,  which 
has  put  them  all  into  commotion,  and  the  description  which  we 
received  from  those  of  the  party  who  visited  the  village,  and 
from  other  sources,  is  not  a  little  ludicrous.  The  buffalo  dance 
is  an  institution  originally  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  men, 
and  practiced  at  their  suggestion.  When  buffalo  becomes  scarce, 
they  send  a  man  to  harangue  the  village,  declaring  that  the  game 
is  far  off  and  that  a  feast  is  necessary  to  bring  it  back,  and  if  the 
village  be  disposed,  a  day  and  a  place  is  named  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  it.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  old  men  arrive,  and  seat 
themselves  cross-legged  on  skins  around  the  fire  in  the  middle  of 
the  lodge  with  a  sort  of  doll  or  small  image,  dressed  like  a 
female,  placed  before  them.  The  young  men  bring  with  them 
a  platter  of  provisions,  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  their  wives,  whose 
dress  on  this  occasion  is  only  a  robe  or  mantle  loosely  thrown 
around  the  body.  On  their  arrival  each  youth  selects  the  old 
man  whom  he  means  to  distinguish  by  his  favour,  and  spreads 
before  him  the  provisions,  after  which  he  presents  the  pipe  and 
smokes  with  him."  (id  206.) 

Hunt.  "Sunday,  13th  January,  1805.  We  have  a  continuation 
of  clear  weather,  and  the  cold  has  increased,  the  mercury  having 
sunk  to  34  degrees  below  zero.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  Mandan 
nation  passed  down  the  river  to  hunt  for  several  days;  in  these 
excursions  men,  women  and  children,  with  their  dogs,  all  leave 
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the  village  together,  and  after  discovering  a  spot  convenient  for 
the  game,  fix  their  tents ;  all  the  family  bear  their  part  in  the 
labor,  and  the  game  is  equally  divided  among  the  families  of 
the  tribe.  When  a  single  hunter  returns  from  the  chase  with 
more  than  is  necessary  for  his  own  immediate  consumption,  the 
neighbors  are  entitled  by  custom  to  a  share  of  it;  they  do  not 
however  ask  for  it,  but  send  a  squaw,  who,  without  saying  any- 
thing, sits  down  by  the  door  of  the  lodge  till  the  master  under- 
stands the  hint,  and  gives  her  gratuitously  a  part  for  her  family. ' ' 
(id  209.) 

"Monday,  14th.  The  Mandans  continue  to  pass  down  the 
river  on  their  hunting  party,  and  were  joined  by  six  of  our  men. 
One  of  those  sent  on  Thursday  returned,  with  information  that 
one  of  his  companions  had  his  feet  so  badly  frost  bitten  that  he 
could  not  walk  home."  (id  210.) 

""Wednesday,  16th.  About  thirty  Mandans,  among  whom  six 
were  chiefs,  came  to  see  us;  the  Minnetarees  reproached  them 
with  their  falsehoods,  declaring  that  they  were  bad  men  and  ought 
to  hide  themselves.  They  had  told  the  Minnetarees  that  we 
would  kill  them  if  they  came  to  the  fort,  yet  on  the  contrary  they 
had  spent  a  night  there,  and  been  treated  with  kindness  by  the 
whites,  who  had  smoked  with  them  and  danced  for 'their  amuse- 
ment. 

To  the  chief  Kagahami.  who  contemplated  war  against  the 
Snake  Indians,  this  advice  was  given:  "We  advised  him  to 
reflect  seriously  before  he  committed  the  peace  of  his  nation  to 
the  hazards  of  war ;  to  look  back  on  the  numerous  nations  whom 
war  has  destroyed;  that  if  he  wished  his  nation  to  be  happy,  he 
should  cultivate  peace  and  intercourse  with  all  his  neighbors,  by 
which  means  they  would  procure  more,  horses,  and  increase  in 
numbers;  and  that  if  he  went  to  war,  he  would  displease  his 
great  father,  the  president,  and  forfeit  his  protection.  We  added 
that  we  had  spoken  thus  to  all  the  tribes  whom  we  had  met,  that 
they  had  all  opened  their  ears,  and  that  the  president  would  com- 
pel those  who  did  not  voluntarily  listen  to  his  advise.  Although 
a  young  man  of  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  this  discourse 
seemed  to  strike  him.  He  observed,  that  if  it  would  be  displeas- 
ing to  us  he  would  not  go  to  war,  since  he  had  horses  enough  and 
that  he  would  advise  all  nations  to  remain  at  home,  until  we  had 
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seen  the  Snake  Indians,  and  discovered  whether  their  intentions 
were  pacific."  (id  212.) 

"Friday,  February  1st."  A  cold  windy  day;  our  hunters  re- 
turned having  killed  only  deer.  One  of  the  Minnetaree  war 
chiefs,  a  young  man  named  Maubuksheahokeah  or  Seeing  Snake, 
came  to  us,  and  procured  a  war  hatchet ;  he  also  requested  that  we 
would  suffer  him  to  go  to  war  against  the  Sioux  and  Ricaras  who 
had  killed  a  Mandan  some  time  ago ;  this  we  refused  for  reasons 
which  we  explained  to  him.  He  acknowledged  that  we  were  right, 
and  promised  to  open  his  ears  to  our  counsels."  (id  215.) 

Battle-Axe.  "Tuesday,  5th.  A  pleasant  fair  morning  with 
the  wind  from  the  northwest ;  a  number  of  the  Indians  came  with 
corn  for  the  blacksmith,  who  being  now  provided  with  coal,  has 
become  one  of  our  greatest  resources  for  procuring  grain.  They 
seem  particularly  attached  to  a  battle-axe,  of  a  very  inconvenient 
figure;  it  is  made  wholly  of  iron,  the  blade  extremely  thin,  and 
from  seven  to  nine  inches  long.  It  is  sharp  at  the  point  and  five 
or  six  inches  on  each  side,  whence  they  converge  towards  the 
eye,  which  is  circular  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  blade 
itself  being  not  more  than  a  inch  wide,  the  handle  is  straight,  and 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long ;  the  whole  weighing  about  a  pound. 
By  way  of  ornament,  the  blade  is  perforated  with  several  circu- 
lar holes.  The  length  of  the  blade  compared  with  the  shortness 
of  the  handle,  renders  it  a  weapon  of  very  little  strength,  particu- 
larly as  it  is  always  used  on  horseback;  there  is  still,  however,  an- 
other form  which  is  even  worse,  the  same  sort  of  handle  being 
fixed  to  a  blade  resembling  an  espontoon."6  (id  216.) 

Sheet-Iron  Arrow  Points.  "Wednesday,  February  6th.  The 
morning  was  fair  and  pleasant,  the  wind  northwest.  A  number 
of  Indian'  chiefs  visited  us,  and  withdrew  after  we  had  smoked 
with  them,  contrary  to  their  customs,  for  after  being  once  intro- 
duced into  our  apartments,  they  are  fond  of  lounging  about  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  day.  One  of  the  men  killed  three  ante- 
lopes. Our  blacksmith  has  his  time  completely  occupied,  so  great 
is  the  demand  for  utensils  of  different  kinds.  The  Indians  are 
particularly  fond  of  sheet  iron,  out  of  which  they  form  points  for 
arrows  and  instruments  for  scraping  hides,  and  when  the  black- 
smith cut  up  an  old  cambouse7  of  that  metal,  we  obtained  for 
every  piece  of  four  inches  square,  seven  or  eight  gallons  of  corn 
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from  the  Indians,  who  were  delighted  at  the  exchange."  (id 
216.) 

Buffalo  Meat.  ''Friday,  8th.  A  fair  and  pleasant  morning, 
with  southeast  winds.  Pocopsahe  came  down  to  the  fort  with 
a  bow,  and  apologized  for  his  not  having  finished  a  shield  which 
he  had  promised  to  Captain  Lewis,  and  which  the  weather  had 
prevented  him  from  completing.  This  chief  possesses  more  firm- 
ness, intelligence  and  integrity,  than  any  Indian  of  this  country, 
and  he  might  be  rendered  highly  serviceable  in  our  attempts  to 
civilize  the  nation.  He  mentioned  that  the  Mandans  are  very 
much  in  want  of  meat,  and  that  he  himself  had  not  tasted  any 
for  several  days.  To  this  distress  they  are  often  reduced  by  their 
own  improvidence,  or  by  their  unhappy  situation.  Their  princi- 
pal article  of  food  is  buffalo  meat,  their  corn,  beans,  and  other 
grain  being  reserved  for  summer,  or  as  a  last  resource  against 
what  they  constantly  dread,  an  attack  from  the  Sioux,  who  drive 
off  the  game  and  confine  them  to  their  villages.  The  same  fear 
too  prevents  their  going  out  to  hunt  in  small  parties  to  relieve 
their  occasional  wants,  so  that  the  buffalo  is  generally  obtained  in 
large  quantities,  and  wasted  by  carelessness."  (id  217.) 

Mandan  Horses.  *  *  Tuesday,  12th.  The  morning  is  'fair  though 
cold,  the  mercury  being  14  degrees  below  zero,  the  wind  from 
the  southeast.  About  four  o'clock  the  horses  were  brought  in 
much  fatigued.  On  giving  them  meal  bran  moistened  with  water 
they  would  not  eat  it,  but  preferred  the  bark  of  the  cottonwood, 
which  as  is  already  observed,  forms  their  principal  food  during 
the  winter.  The  horses  of  the  Mandans  ,are  so  often  stolen  by 
the  Sioux,  Ricaras  and  Assiniboines,  that  the  invariable  rule  now 
is  to  put  the  horses  every  night  in  the  same  lodge  with  the  family. 
In  the  summer  they  ramble  in  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
camp,  and  feed  on  the  grass,  but  during  cold  weather  the  squaws 
cut  down  the  cottonwood  trees  as  they  are  wanted,  and  the 
horses  feed  on  the  boughs  and  bark  of  the  tender  branches,  which 
are  also  brought  into  the  lodges  at  night  and  placed  near  them. 
These  animals  are  very  severely  treated ;  for  whole  days  they  are 
pursuing  the  buffalo,  or  burdened  with  the  fruits  of  the  chase, 
during  which  time  scarcely  ever  taste  food,  and  at  night  return 
to  a  scanty  allowance  of  wood ;  yet  the  spirit  of  this  valuable  ani- 
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mal  sustains  him  through  all  these  difficulties,  and  he  is  rarely 
deficient  either  in  flesh  or  vigor."'   (id  219.) 

"Wednesday,  13th.  The  morning  was  cloudy,  the  thermometer 
at  two  degress  below  zero,  the  wind  from  the  southeast.  Captain 
Clarke  returned  last  evening  with  all  his  hunting  party;  during 
their  excursion  they  had  killed  forty  deer,  three  buffalo  and  six- 
teen elk,  but  most  of  the  game  was  too  lean  for  use  and  the  wolves, 
who  regard  whatever  lies  out  at  night  as  their  own,  had  appro- 
pirated  a  large  part  of  it.  When  he  left  the  fort  on  the  4th  in- 
stant he  descended  on  the  ice  twenty-two  miles  to  New  Mandan 
island,  near  some  of  their  old  villages,  and  encamped,  having 
killed  nothing,  and  therefore  without  food  for  the  night."  (id 
220.) 

Raid  On  Meat.  "Thursday,  14th.  Last  night  the  snow  fell 
three  inches  deep;  the  day  was,  however,  fine.  Four  men  were 
despatched  with  sleds  and  three  horses  to  bring  up  the  meat 
which  had  been  collected  by  the  hunters.  They  returned  how- 
ever, with  intelligence  that  about  twenty-one  miles  below  the 
fort  a  party  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  men,  whom  they  sup- 
posed to  be  Sioux,  rushed  on  them,  cut  the  traces  of  the  sleds,- 
and  carried  off  two  of  the  horses,  the  third  being  given  up  by 
intercession  of  an  Indian  who  seemed  to  possess  some  authority 
over  them;  they  also  took  away  two  of  the  men's  knives,  and  a 
tomahawk,  which  last  however  they  returned.  We  sent  up  to 
the  Mandans  to  inform  them  of  it,  and  to  know  whether  any  of 
them  would  join  a  party  which  intended  to  pursue  the  robbers 
in  the  morning.  About  twelve  o'clock  two  of  their  chiefs  came 
down  and  said  that  all  their  young  men  were  out  hunting,  and 
that  there  were  few  guns  in  the  village.  Several  Indians  however, 
armed  some  with  bows  and  arrows,  some  with  spears  and  battle- 
axes  and  two  with  fusils,  accompanied  Captain  Lewis,  who  set 
out, 

"Friday,  15th,  at  sunrise  with  twenty-four  men.  The  morning 
was  fine  and  cool,  the  thermometer  being  at  16  below  zero.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  one  of  the  Mandan  chiefs  returned  from 
Captain  Lewis'  party,  his  eyesight  having  become  so  bad  that  he 
could  not  proceed.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  reflection  from 
the  ice  and  snow  is  so  intense  as  to  occasion  almost  total  blind- 
ness. This  complaint  is  very  common,  and  the  general  remedy  is 
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to  sweat  the  part  afflicted,  by  holding  the  face  over  a  hot  stone, 
and  receiving  the  fumes  from  snow  thrown  on  it.  A  large  red 
fox  was  killed  today."  (id  222.) 

"Sunday,  17th.  The  weather  continued  as  yesterday,  though 
in  the  afternoon  it  became  fair. .  Shotawoorora  and  his  son  came 
to  see  us,  with  about  thirty  pounds  of  dried  buffalo  meat  and 
some  tallow."  (id  223.) 

Dying  Mandan— Ceremonial.  "Wednesday,  20th.  The  day 
was  delightfully  fine,  the  mercury  being  at  sunrise  two  degrees, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  twenty-two  degrees  above  zero,  the 
wind  southerly.  Kagohomi  came  down  to  see  us  early;  his  vil- 
lage is  afflicted  by  the  death  of  one  of  their  eldest  men,  who,  from 
his  account  to  us,  must  have  seen  one  hundred  and  twenty 
winters.  Just  as  he  was  dying,  he  requested  his  grandchildren  to 
dress  him  in  his  best  robe  when  he  was  dead,  and  then  carry  him 
to  a  hill  and  seat  him  on  a  stone,  with  his  face  down  the  river 
towards  their  old  village,  that  he  might  go  straight  to  his  brother 
who  had  passed  before  him  to  the  ancient  village  under  ground. 
We  have  seen  a  number  of  Mandans  who  have  lived  to  a  great 
age;  chiefly  however  the  men,  whose  robust  exercises  fortify  the 
body,  while  the  laborious  occupations  of  the  women  shorten  their 
existence." 

Medicine  Stone.  "Thursday,  21st.  We  had  a  continuance  of 
the  same  pleasant  weather.  Oheenaw  Shahaka  came  down  to  see 
us,  and  mentioned  that  several  of  their  countrymen  had  gone  to 
consult  their  medicine  stone  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  following 
year.  The  medicine  stone  is  the  great  oracle  of  the  Mandans, 
and  whatever  it  announces  is  believed  with  implicit  confidence. 
Every  spring  and  on  some  occasions  during  the  summer,  a  depu- 
tation visits  the  sacred  spot,  where  there  is  a  thick  porous  stone 
twenty  feet  in  circumference,  with  a  smooth  surface.  Having 
reached  the  place,  the  ceremony  of  smoking  to  it  is  performed  by 
the  deputies,  who  alternately  take  a  whiff  themselves,  and  then 
present  the  pipe  to  the  stone ;  after  this  they  retire  to  an  adjoin- 
ing wood  for  the  night,  during  which,  it  may  be  safely  presumed 
that  all  the  embassy  do  not  sleep ;  and  in  the  morning  they  read 
the  destines  of  the  nation  in  the  white  marks  on  the  stone,  which 
those  who  make  them  are  at  no  loss  to  decipher.  The  Minne- 
tarees  have  a  stone  of  a  similar  kind,  which  has  the  same  qualities, 
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and  the  same  influence  over  the  nation.  Captain  Lewis  returned 
from  his  excursion  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  On  reaching  the 
place  where  the  Sioux  had  stolen  our  horses,  they  found  only 
one  sled,  and  several  pair  of  moccasins  which  were  recognized 
to  be  those  of  the  Sioux.  The  party  then  followed  the  Indian 
tracks  till  they  reached  two  old  lodges,  where  they  slept,  and  the 
next  morning  pursued  the  course  of  the  river,  till  they  reached 
some  Indian  camps,  where  Captain  Clarke  passed  the  night  some 
time  ago,  and  which  the  Sioux  had  now  set  on  fire,  leaving  a  little 
corn  near  the  place,  in  order  to  induce  a  belief  that  they  were 
Ricaras.  From  this  point  the  Sioux  tracks  left  the  river  abruptly 
and  crossed  into  the  plains,  but  perceiving  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  overtaking  them,  Captain  Lewis  went  down  to  the  pen 
where  Captain  Clarke  had  left  some  meat,  which  he  found  un- 
touched by  the  Indians,  and  then  hunted  in  the  low  grounds  on 
the  river,  till  he  returned  with  about  three  hundred  pounds  of 
meat,  some  drawn  in  a  sled  by  fifteen  of  the  men,  and  the  rest 
on  horseback;  having  killed  thirty-six  deer,  fourteen  elk  and 
one  wolf."  (id  223.) 

"Friday,  22nd.  The  morning  was  cloudy  and  a  little  snow 
fell,  but  in  the  afternoon  the  weather  became  fair.  We  were 
visited  by  a  number  of  Indians,  among  them  was  Shotawhorora, 
a  chief  of  much  consideration  among  the  Mandans  although  by 
birth  a  Ricara."  (id  225.) 

"Monday  25th.  We  were  occupied  in  drawing  up  the  boats 
on  the  bank.  The  smallest  one  we  carried  there  with  no  difficulty, 
but  the  barge  was  too  heavy  for  our  elk-skin  ropes,  which  con- 
stantly broke.  We  were  visited  by  Orupsebara  or  Black  Moc- 
casin, and  several  other  chiefs,  who  brought  us  presents  of  meat 
on  the  backs  of  their  squaws,  and  one  of  the  Minnetarees  re- 
quested and  obtained  permission  for  himself  and  his  two  wives 
to  remain  all  night  in  the  fort.  The  day  was  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant, (id  226.) 

"Tuesday,  26th.  The  weather  is  again  fine.  By  great  labor 
during  the  day,  we  got  all  the  boats  on  the  bank  by  sunset,  an 
operation  which  attracted  a  great  number  of  Indians  to  the  fort." 
(id  226.) 

Report  from  Aricaras.  "Thursday,  28th.  **Mr.  Gravelines  with 
two  Frenchmen  and  two  Indians,  arrived  from  the  Ricara  nation. 
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with  letters  from  Mr.  Anthony  Tabeau.  This  last  gentleman  in- 
formed us,  that  the  Riearas  express  their  determination  to  follow 
our  advice,  and  to  remain  at  peace  with  the  Mandans  and  Minne- 
tarees,  whom  they  are  desirous  of  visiting;  they  also  wish  to 
know  whether  these  nations  would  permit  the  Riearas  to  settle 
near  them,  and  form  a  league  against  their  common  enemies,  the 
Sioux.  On  mentioning  this  to  the  Mandans,  they  agree  to  it,  ob- 
serving that  they  always  desired  to  cultivate  friendship  with 
the  Riearas,  and  that  the  Ahanhaways  and  Minnetarees  have  the 
same  friendly  views."  (id  227.)  ' 

Rumored  Sioux  Attack  Aricaras.  "Mr.  Gravelines  states  that 
the  band  of  Tetons  whom  he  had  seen  was  well  disposed  to  us, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  their  chief,  the  Black  Buffalo ;  but  ths.  c 
the  three  upper  bands  of  Tetons,  with  the  Sisatoons  and  Yank- 
tons  of  the  north,  mean  soon  to  attack  the  Indians  in  this  quarter, 
with  a  resolution  to  put  to  death  every  white  man  they  encounter. 
Moreover,  that  Mr.  Cameron,  of  St.  Peter's,  has  armed  the  Sioux 
against  the  Chippeways,  who,  have  lately  put  to  death  three  of 
his  men.  The  men  who  had  stolen  our  horses  we  found  to  be 
all  Sioux,  who  after  committing  the  outrage,  went  to  the  Ricara 
villages,  where  they  said  that  they  had  hesitated  about  killing  oiu* 
men  who  were  with  the  horses,  but  that  in  the  future  they  would 
put  to  death  any  of  us  they  could,  as  we  were  bad  medicines  and 
deserved  to  be  killed.  The  Riearas  were  displeased  at  their  con- 
duct, and  refused  to  give  them  any  thing  to  eat,  which  is  deemed 
the  greatest  act  of  hostility  short  of  actual  violence."  (id  228.) 

"Saturday,  2nd.  Mr.  Laroche,  one  of  the  N.  W.  Company's 
traders,  has  just  arrived  with  merchandise  from  the  British  es- 
tablishments on  the  Assiniboine.  The  day  is  fine,  and  the  river 
begins  to  break  up  in  some  places,  the  mercury  being  between 
twenty-eight  and  thirty-six  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  wind 
from  the  northeast.  We  were  visited  by  several  Indians."  (id 
228.) 

' '  Sunday,  3rd.  We  are  visited  by  Poscapsahe  and  several  other 
Indians  with  corn.  A  flock  of  ducks  up  the  river  today. ' ' 

"Monday,  4th.**We  had  again  some  Indian  visitors  with  a  small 
present  of  meat.  The  Assiniboines,  who  a  few  days  since  visited 
the  Mandans,  returned  and  attempted  to  take  horses  from  the 
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Minnetarees,  who  fired  on  them;  a  circumstance  which  may 
occasion  some  disturbance  between  the  two  nations."  (id  229.) 

Letter  to  Aricaras.  *  *  Tuesday,  5th.  About  four  o  'clock  in  the 
morning  there  was  a  slight  fall  of  snow,  but  the  day  became 
clear  and  pleasant,  with  the  mercury  forty  degrees  above  zero. 
We  sent  down  an  Indian  and  a  Frenchman  to  the  Ricara  village 
with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tabeau."  (id  229.) 

Prairie  Fires.  "Wednesday,  6th.  The  day  was  cloudy  and 
smoky  in  consequence  of  the  burning  of  the  plains  by  the  Minne- 
tarees ;  they  have  set  all  the  neighboring  country  on  fire  in  order 
to  obtain  an  early  crop  of  grass,  which  may  answer*  for  the  con- 
sumption of  their  horses,  and  also  as  an  inducement  for  the 
buffalo  and  other  game  to  visit  it.  The  horses  stolen  two  days 
ago  by  the  Assiniboines  have  been  returned  to  the  Minnetarees. 
Ohhaw,  second  chief  of  the  lower  Minnetaree  village  came  to  see 
us.  The  river  rose  arid  overran  the  ice,  so  as  to  render  the  cross- 
ing difficult. "  (id  230.) 

LeBorgne.  '"Saturday,  9th.  The  morning  cloudy  and  cool, 
the  wind  from  the  north.  The  grand  chief  of  the  Minnetarees, 
who  is  called  by  the  French  LeBorgne,  from  his  having  but  one 
eye,  came  down  for  the  first  time  to  the  fort.  He  was  received 
with  much  attention,  two  guns  were  fired  in  honor  of  his  arrival, 
the  curiosities  were  exhibited  to  him,  and,  as  he  said  that  he  had 
not  received  the  presents  which  we  had  sent  him  on  his  arrival, 
we  again  gave  him  a  flag,  a  medal,  shirt,  arm  braces  and  the 
usual  presents  on  such  occasions,  with  all  which  he  was  much 
pleased.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  the  chief  observed, 
that  some  foolish  young  men  of  his  nation  had  told  him  that 
there  was  a  person  among  us  quite  black,  and  he  wished  to  know 
if  it  could  be  true.  We  assured  him  that  it  was  true,  and  sent 
for  York ;  the  Borgne  was  very  much  surprised  at  his  appearance, 
examining  him  closely,  and  spit  on  his  finger  and  rubbed  the  skin 
in  order  to  wash  off  the  paint ;  nor  was  it  until  the  negro  uncov- 
ered his  head,  and  showing  his  short  hair  that  the  Borgne  could 
be  persuaded  that  he  was  not  a  painted  white  man." 

Mandan  Justice.  ' '  Sunday,  10th.  A  cold  windy  day.  Tetuck- 
opinreha,  chief  of  the  Ahnahaway  and  the  Minnetaree  chief, 
Ompschara,  passed  the  day  with  us,  and  the  former  remained 
during  the  night.  We  had  occasion  to  see  an  instance  of  the 
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summary  justice  of  the  Indians.  A  young  Minnetaree  had  car- 
ried off  the  daughter  of  Cagonomokshe,  the  Raven  Man,  second 
chief  of  'the  upper  village  of  the  Mandans;  the  father  went  to 
the  village  and  found  his  daughter,  whom  he  brought  home,  and 
took  with  him  a  horse  belonging  to  the  offender.  This  reprisal 
satisfied  the  vengeance  of  the  father  and  of  the  nation,  as  the 
young  man  would  not  dare  to  reclaim  his  horse,  which  from  that 
time  became  the  property  of  the  injured  party.  The  stealing  of 
young  women  is  one  of  the  most  common  offenses  against  the 
police  of  the  village,  and  the  punishment  of  it  always  measured 
by  the  power  or  the  passions  of  the  kindred  of  the  female.  A 
voluntary  elopement  is  of  course  more  rigidly  chastised.  One  of 
the  wives  of  the  Borgne  deserted  him  in  favor  of  a  man  who  had 
been  her  lover  before  the  marriage,  and  who  after  some  time 
left  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  return  to  her  father's  house.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  it  the  Borgne  walked  there  and  found  her  sitting 
near  the  fire.  Without  noticing  his  wife,  he  began  to  smoke  with 
the  father;  when  they  were  joined  by  the  old  men' of  the  village, 
who,  knowing  his  temper,  had  followed  in  hopes  of  appeasing 
him.  He  continued  to  smoke  quietly  with  them,  till  rising  to 
return,  he  took  his  wife  by  the  hair,  led  her  as  far  as  the  door, 
and  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  tomahawk  put  her  to  death  before 
her  father's  eyes.  Then  turning  fiercely  upon  the  spectators,  he 
said  that  if  any  of  her  relations  wished  to  avenge  her.  they  might 
always  find  him  at  his  lodge ;  but  the  fate  of  the  woman  had  not 
sufficient  interest  to  excite  the  vengeance  of  the  family.  The 
caprice  or  the  generosity  of  the  same  chief  gave  a  very  different 
result  to  a  similar  incident  which  occurred  some  time  afterwards. 
Another  of  his  wives  eloped  with  a  young  man,  who  not  being 
able  to  support  her  as  she  wished,  they  both  returned  to  the 
village,  and  she  presented  herself  before  the  husband,  supplicat- 
ing his  pardon  for  her  conduct.  The  Borgne  sent  for  the  lover. 
At  the  moment  when  the  youth  expected  that  he  would  be  put  to 
death,  the  chief  mildly  asked  them  if  they  still  preserved  their 
affection  for  each  other;  and  on  their  declaring  that  want,  and 
not  a  change  of  affection  had  induced  them  to  return,  he  gave  up 
his  wife  to  her  lover,  with  the  liberal  present  of  three  horses,  and 
restored  them  both  to  his  favor."  (id  231.) 

Mandan  Beads.     "Saturday,  16th.    The  weather  is  cloudy,  the 
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wind  from  the  southeast.  A  Mr.  Garrow,  a  Frenchman,  who  has 
resided  a  long  time  among  the  Ricaras  and  Mandans,  explained 
to  us  the  mode  in  which  they  make  their  large  beads,  an  art 
which  they  are  said  to  have  derived  from  some  prisoners  of  the 
Snake  Indian  nation,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  is  a  secret, 
even  now  confined  to  a  few  among  the  Mandans  and  Ricaras. 
The  process  is  as  follows :  Glass  of  different  colors  is  first  pound- 
ed fine  and  washed,  till  each  kind,  which  is  kept  separate,  ceases 
to  stain  the  water  thrown  over  it ;  some  well  seasoned  clay,  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  to  prevent  its  becoming  very 
hard  when  exposed  to  heat,  and  reduced  by  water  to  the  con- 
sistency of  dough,  is  then  rolled  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  till 
it  becomes  of  the  thickness  wanted  for  the  hole  in  the  bead ;  these 
ticks  of  clay  are  placed  upright,  each  on  a  little  pedestal  or  ball 
of  the  same  material,  about  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  distributed 
over  a  small  earthen  platter,  which  is  laid  on  the  fire  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  they  are  taken  off  to  cool;  with  a  little  paddle  or 
shovel,  three  or  four  inches  long  and  sharpened  at  the  end  of  the 
handle,  the  wet  pounded  glass  is  placed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand ; 
the  beads  are  made  of  an  oblong  form,  wrapped  in  a  cylindrical 
form  round  the  stick  of  clay,  which  is  laid  cross-wise  over  it, 
and  gently  rolled  backwards  and  forwards  till  it  becomes  perfect- 
ly smooth.  If  it  be  desired  to  introduce  any  other  color,  the  sur- 
face of  the  bead  is  perforated  with  the  pointed  end  of  the  paddle, 
and  the  cavity  filled  with  pounded  glass  of  that  color;  the  sticks 
with  the  string  of  beads  are  then  replaced  on  their  pedestals,  and 
the  platter  deposited  on  burning  coals  or  hot  embers;  over  the 
platter  an  earthen  pot,  containing  about  three  gallons,  with  a 
mouth  large  enough  to  cover  the  platter,  is  reversed,  being  com- 
pletely closed,  except  a  small  aperture  at  the  top,  through  which 
are  watched  the  beads ;  a  quantity  of  old  dried  wood,  formed  into 
a  sort  of  dough  or  paste,  is  placed  around  the  pot,  so  as  almost  to 
cover  it,  and  afterwards  set  on  fire.  The  manufacturer  then 
looks  through  the  small  hole  in  the  pot,  till  he  sees  the  beads  as- 
sume a  deep  red  color,  to  which  succeeds  a  paler  or  whitish  red,  or 
they  become  pointed  at  the  upper  extremity ;  on  which  the  fire  is 
removed,  and  the  pot  suffered  to  cool  gradually;  at  length  it  is 
removed,  the  beads  taken  out,  the  clay  in  the  hollow  of  them 
picked  out  with  an  awl  or  needle,  and  it  is  then  fit  for  use.  The 
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beads  thus  formed  are  in  great  demand  among  the  Indians,  and 
used  as  pendants  to  their  ears  and  hair,  and  are  sometimes  worn 
'round  the  neck. "  ( id  233. ) 

Killing  Buffalo  On  Ice.  "Friday,  29th.  The  weather  clear, 
and  the  wind  from  the  northwest.  The  obstruction  above  gave 
way  this  morning,  and  the  ice  came  down  in  great  quantities; 
the  river  having  fallen  eleven  inches  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty-four  hours.  We  have  had  few  Indians  at  the  fort  for  the 
last  three  or  four  days,  as  they  are  now  busy  in  catching  the 
floating  buffalo.  Every  spring  as  the  river  is  breaking  up,  the 
surrounding  plains  are  set  on  fire,  and  the  buffalo  tempted  to 
cross  the  river  in  search  of  the  fresh  grass  which  immediately 
succeeds  to  the  burning;  on  their  way  they  are  often  isolated 
on  a  large  cake  or  mass  of  ice,  which  floats  down  the  river.  The 
Indians  now  select  the  most  favorable  points  for  attack ;  and,  as 
the  buffalo  approaches,  dart  with  astonishing  agility  across  the 
trembling  ice,  sometimes  pressing  lightly  a  cake  of  not  more  than 
two  feet  square ;  the  animal  is  of  course  unsteady,  and  his  foot- 
steps insecure  on  this  new  element,  so  that  he  can  make  but  little 
resistance,  and  the  hunter,  who  has  given  him  his  death  wound, 
paddles  his  icy  boat  to  the  shore,  and  secures  his  prey."  (id  239.) 

Indian  Painting.  ' '  Thursday,  4th.  The  day  is  clear  and  pleas- 
ant, though  the  wind  is  high  from  northwest.  "We  now  packed  in 
different  boxes  a  variety  of  articles  for  the  president,  which  we 
shall  send  in  the  barge.  A  number  of  articles  of  Indian  dress, 
among  which  was  a  buffalo  robe,  representing  a  battle  fought 
about  eight  years  since  between  the  Sioux  and  Ricaras  against 
the  Mandans  and  Minnetarees,  in  which  the  combatants  are  rep- 
resented on  horseback.  It  has  of  late  years  excited  much  dis- 
cussion to  ascertain  the  period  when  the  art  of  painting  was  first 
discovered,  how  hopeless  all  researches  of  this  kind  are,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  foregoing  fact.  It  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  one 
of  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  heart ;  a  wish  to  preserve 
the  features  of  a  departed  friend,  or  the  memory  of  some  glorious 
exploit;  this  inherits  equally  the  bosoms  of  all  men,  either  civil- 
ized or  savage.  Such  sketches,  rude  and  imperfect  as  they  are, 
delineate  the  predominant  character  of  the  savage  nations.  If 
they  are  peaceable  and  inoffensive,  the  drawings  usually  consist 
of  local  scenery  and  their  favorite  diversions.  If  the  band  are  rude 
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and  ferocious,  we  observe  tomahawks,  scalping-knives,  bows,  ar- 
rows, and  all  the  engines  of  destruction.  A  Mandan  bow  and 
quiver  of  arrows;  also  some  Ricara  tobacco  seed,  and  an  ear  of 
Mandan  corn.  To  these  are  added  a  box  of  plants,  another  of  in- 
sects, and  three  cases,  containing  a  burrowing  squirrel,  a  prairie 
hen,  and  four  magpies,  all  alive."  (id  240) 

Aricaras  Arrive — Expedition  Leaves  Ft.  Mandan.  "Saturday, 
6th.  Another  fine  day  with  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  south.  The 
Mandans  continue  to  come  to  the  fort,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
inform  us  of  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  Ricaras  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  We  send  our  interpreter  to  inquire  into  the  reason  for 
coming,  and  in  the  morning,  Sunday  7th,  he  returned  with  a 
Ricara  chief  and  three  of  his  nation.  The  chief,  whose  name  is 
Kagohweto,  or  Brave  Raven,  brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tabeau, 
mentioning  the  wish  of  the  grand  chiefs  of  the  Ricaras  to  visit 
the  president,  and  requesting  permission  for  himself  and  four 
men  to  join  our  boat  when  it  descends,  to  which  we  consented,  as 
it  will  then  be  manned  with  fifteen  hands,  and  be  able  to  defend 
itself  against  the  Sioux.  After  presenting  the  letter,  he  told  us 
that  he  was  sent  with  ten  warriors,  by  his  nation,  to  arrange  their 
settling  near  the  Mandans  and  Minnetarees,  whom  they  wished 
to  join;  that  he  considered  all  the  neighboring  nations  friendly, 
except  the  Sioux,  whose  persecutions  they  could  no  longer  with- 
stand, and  whom  they  hoped  to  repel  by  uniting  with  the  tribes 
in  his  quarter.  He  added,  that  the  Ricaras  intended  to  follow  our 
advice  and  live  in  peace  with  all  nations,  and  requested  that  we 
would  speak  in  their  favor  to  the  Assiniboine  Indians.  This  we 
willingly  promised  to  do,  and  assured  them  that  their  great  father 
would  protect  them,  and  no  longer  suffer  the  Sioux  to  have  good 
guns,  or  to  injure  his  dutiful  children.  We  then  gave  him  a  small 
medal,  a  certificate  of  his  good  conduct',  and  carrot  of  tobacco, 
and  some  wampum,  with  which  he  departed  for  the  Mandan  vil- 
lage, well  satisfied  with  his  reception.  Having  made  all  our  ar- 
rangements, we  left  the  fort  about  five  o  'clock  in  the  afternoon. ' ' 
(id  243) 

"Sunday,  April  7th.  One  of  the  Mandans  likewise  embarked 
with  us,  in  order  to  go  to  the  Snake  Indians,  and  obtain  a  peace 
with  them  for  his  countrymen. "  (id  243) 

The  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition,  having  gone  on  over  the 
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mountains  and  to  the  Pacific  coast  on  their  memorable  trip  of  ex- 
ploration, and  having  recrossed  the  Continental  Divide  on  the  re- 
turn trip  in  1806,  we  find  the  first  journal  entry  which  in  any  way 
refers  to  the  Mandans,  under  date  of  August  8th  of  that  year,  re- 
corded in  Vol.  3  of  London  Ed.  of  their  journal,  page  348,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Skin  Canoes.  "  Friday,  8th.  *  *  They  passed  over  a  broken 
open  country,  and  having  reached  the  Yellowstone,  near  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar,  they  determined  to  descend  the  river  and  for  this 
purpose  made  two  skin  canoes,8  such  as  they  had  seen  among  the 
Mandans  and  Ricaras.  They  are  made  in  the  following  manner: 
Two  sticks  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter  are  tied  together 
so  as  to  form  a  round  hoop,  which  serves  for  the  brim,  while  a 
second  hoop,  for  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  is  made  in  the  same  way, 
and  both  secured  by  sticks  of  the  same  size  from  the  sides  of  the 
hoops,  fastened  by  thongs  to  the  edges  of  the  hoops,  and  at  the 
interstice  of  the  sticks.  Over  this  frame  the  skin  is  drawn  close- 
ly and  tied  with  thongs,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  basin,  seven  feet 
and  three  inches  in  diameter,  sixteen  inches  deep,  and  with  six- 
teen ribs  or  cross-sticks,  and  capable  of  carrying  six  or  eight  men 
with  their  loads."  'Vol.  3,  p.  348) 

Mandans  at  War  With  Aricaras  and  Assiniboines.  "  Monday, 
llth.  The  next  morning  Captain  Clarke  set  out  early,  and  landed 
on  a  sandbar  about  ten  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  break- 
fast and  drying  the  meat.  At  noon  they  proceeded  on  about  two 
miles,  when  they  observed  a  canoe  near  the  shore.  They  immedi- 
ately landed,  and  were  equally  surprised  and  pleased  at  discover- 
ing two  men  by  the  names  of  Dickson  and  Hancock,  who  had  come 
from  the  Illinois  on  a  hunting  excursion  up  the  Yellowstone.  They 
had  left  the  Illinois  in  the  summer  of  1804  and  had  spent  the  last 
winter  with  the  Tetons,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Ceautoin,  who  had 
come  there  as  a  trader,  but  whom  they  had  robbed,  or  rather  they 
had  taken  all  his  merchandise  and  given  him  a  few  robes  in  ex- 
change. These  men  had  met  the  boat  which  we  had  dispatched 
from  Fort  Mandan,  on  board  of  which  they  wTere  told  there  was  a 
Ricara  chief  on  his  way  to  Washington,  and  also  another  party  of 
Yankton  chiefs,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Durion  on  a  visit  of  the  same 
kincL  We  were  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Mandans  and  the  Minne- 
tarees  were  at  war  with  the  Ricaras,  and  had  killed  two  of  them. 
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The  Assiniboines,  too,  are  at  war  with  the  Mandans.  They  have 
in  consequence,  prohibited  the  Northwestern  Company  from  trad- 
ing to  the  Missouri,  and  even  killed  two  of  their  traders  near  the 
Mouse  river,  and  are  now  lying  in  wait  for  Mr.  M'Kenzie  of  the 
Northwestern  Company,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  among  the 
Minnetarees.  These  appearances  are  rather  unfavorable  to  the 
project  of  carrying  some  of  the  chiefs  to  the  United  States;  but 
we  still  hope,  that  by  effecting  a  peace  between  the  Mandaus, 
Minnetarees  and  Ricaras,  the  views  of  our  government  may  be  ac- 
complished." (id  350) 

' '  Thursday,  14th.9  We  again  set  out  *at  sunrise,  and  at  length 
approached  the  grand  village10  of  the  Minnetarees,  where  the  na- 
tives had  collected  to  view  us  as  we  passed.  We  fired  the  blunt!  or- 
buss  several  times  by  way  of  salute,  and  soon  after  landed  at  the 
bank  near  the  village  of  the  Mahahas,  or  Shoe  Indians  and  were 
received  by  a  crowd  of  people,  who  came  to  welcome  our  return." 

Re-Arrival  at  Mandan  Villages.  "Among  these  were  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Mahahas,  and  the  chief  of  the  Little  Minnetaree 
village,  both  of  whom  expressed  great  pleasure  at  seeing  us  again, 
but  the  latter  wept  most  bitterly.  On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that 
his  tears  were  excited,  because  the  sight  of  us  reminded  him  of 
his  son  who  had  been  lately  killed  by  the  Blackfoot  Indians.  After 
remaining  there  a  few  minutes,  we  crossed  to  the  Mandan  vil- 
lage of  the  Black  Cat,  where  all  the  inhabitants  seemed  very 
much  pleased  at  seeing  us.  We  immediately  sent  Chaboneau  with 
an  invitation  for  the  Minnetarees  to  visit  us,  and  dispatched 
Drewyer  to  the  lower  village  of  the  Mandans  to  bring  Jesseaume 
as  an  interpreter." 

Black  Cat.  *  *  Captain  Clarke  in  the  meantime  walked  up  to  the 
village  of  the  Black  Cat,  and  smoked  and  ate  with  the  chief.  This 
village  has  been  rebuilt  since  our  departure,  and  wras  now  much 
smaller;  a  quarrel  having  arisen  among  the  Indians,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  number  of  families  had  removed  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  On  the  arrival  of  Jesseaume,  Captain  Clarke 
addressed  the  chiefs.  We  spoke  to  them  now,  he  said,  in  the  same 
language  we  had  done  before ;  and  then  repeated  his  invitation  to 
accompany  him  to  the  United  States,  to  hear  in  person  the  coun- 
sels of  their  great  father,  who  can  at  all  times  protect  those  who 
open  their  ears  to  his  counsels,  and  punish  his  enemies.  The 
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Black  Cat,  in  reply,  declared  that  he  wished  to  visit  the  United 
States,  and  see  his  great  father,  but  was  afraid  of  the  Sioux,  who 
had  killed  several  of  the  Mandans  since  our  departure,  and  who 
were  now  on  the  river  below,  and  would  intercept  him  if  he  at- 
tempted to  go.  Captain  Clarke  endeavored  to  quiet  his  apprehen- 
sions by  assuring  him  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  Sioux  to  in- 
jure one  of  our  red  children  who  should  accompany  us,  and  that 
they  should  return  loaded  with  presents,  and  protected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States.  The  council  was  then  broken  up,  after 
which  we  crossed  and  formed  our  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  where  we  should  be  sheltered  from  the  rain.  Soon  after 
the  chief  of  the  Mahahas  informed  us  that  if  we  would  send  to  his 
village,  we  should  have  some  corn.  Three  men  were  therefore  dis- 
patched, and  soon  after  returned  loaded  with  as  much  as  they 
could  carry,  and  were  soon  followed  by  the  chief  and  his  wife,  to 
whom  we  presented  a  few  needles  and  other  articles  fit  for 
women.  In  a  short  time  the  Borgne  (the  great  chief  of  all  the 
Minnetarees)  came  down,  attended  by  several  other  chiefs,  to 
whom  after  smoking  a  pipe,  Captain  Clarke  now  made  an  har- 
angue, renewing  his  assurances  of  friendship  and  the  invitation 
to  go  with  us  to  Washington.  He  was  answered  by  the  Borgne, 
who  began  by  declaring  that  he  much  desired  to  visit  his  great 
father,  but  that  the  Sioux  would  certainly  kill  any  of  the  Mandans 
who  should  attempt  to  go  down  the  river.  They  were  bad  people 
and  would  not  listen  to  any  advice.  When  he  saw  us  last,  we  had 
told  him  that  we  had  made  peace  with  all  the  nations  below, 
yet  the  Sioux  had  since  killed  eight  of  his  tribe,  and  stolen  a  num- 
ber of  their  horses.  The  Ricaras  too  had  stolen  their  horses,  and 
in  the  contest  his  people  had  killed  two  of  the  Ricaras.  Yet  in 
spite  of  these  dispositions,  he  had  always  had  his  ears  open  to  our 
counsels,  and  had  actually  made  a  peace  with  the  Cheyennes  and 
the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  concluded  by  saying 
that  however  disposed  they  were  to  visit  the  United  States,  the 
fear  of  the  Sioux  would  prevent  them  from  going  with  us.11  The 
counsel  was  then  finished*  and  soon  afterwards  an  invitation 
was  received  from  the  Black  Cat,  who,  on  Captain  Clarke's  arrival 
at  his  village,  presented  him  with  a  dozen  bushels  of  corn,  which 
he  said  was  a  large  proportion  of  what  his  people  owned,  and  after 
smoking  a  pipe,  declared  that  his  people  were  too  apprehensive 
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of  the  Sioux  to  venture  with  us.  Captain  Clarke  then  spoke 
to  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  village.  He  told  them  of  his 
anxiety  that  some  of  them  should  see  their  great  father,  and  hear 
his  good  words  and  receive  his  gifts,  and  requested  them  to  fix 
on  some  confidential  chief  who  might  accompany  us.  To  this 
they  made  the  same  objections  as  before,  till  at  length  a  young 
man  offered  to  go,  and  the  warriors  all  assented  to  it.  But  the 
character  of  his  man  was  known  to  be  bad,  and  one  of  the  party 
with  Captain  Clarke  informed  him  that  at  that  moment  he  had 
in  his  possession  a  knife  which  he  had  stolen.  Captain  Clarke 
therefore  told  the  chief  of  this  theft,  and  ordered  the  knife  to  be 
given  up.  This  was  done  with  a  poor  apology  for  having  it  in 
his  possession,  and  Captain  Clarke  then  reproached  the  chiefs  for 
wishing  to  send  such  a  fellow  to  see  and  hear  so  distinguished  a 
person  as  their  great  father.  They  all  hung  down  their  heads  for 
some  time,  till  the  Black  Cat  apologized  by  saying  that  the  danger 
was  such  that  they  were  afraid  of  sending  any  of  their  chiefs,  as 
they  considered  his  loss  almost  inevitable.  Captain  Clarke  re- 
mained some  time  with  them,  smoking  and  relating  various  par- 
ticulars of  his  journey,  and  then  left  them  to  visit  the  second 
chief  of  f the  Mandans  (or  the  Blackcrow)  who  had  expressed 
some  disposition  to  accompany  us.  He  seemed  well  inclined  to 
the  journey,  but  was  unwilling  to  decide  till  he  had  called  a  coun- 
cil of  his  people,  which  he  intended  to  do  in  the  afternoon.  On 
returning  to  the  camp,  he  found  the  chief  of  the  Mahahas,  and 
also  the  chief  of  the  Little  Minnetaree  village,  who  brought  a 
present  of  corn  on  their  mules,  of  which  they  possess  several, 
and  which  they  procure  from  the  Crow  Indians,  who  either  buy  or 
steal  them  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Spanish  settlements.  A  great 
number  of  the  Indians  visited  us  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  their 
acquaintance,  or  of  exchanging  robes  or  other  articles  for  the 
skins  brought  by  the  men. "  (id  354) 

Mandan  Wars.  "In  the  evening  Chaboneau,  who  has  been 
mingling  with  the  Indians,  and  had  learned  what  had  taken  place 
during  their  absence,  informed  us  that  as  soon  as  we  had  left 
the  Minnetarees,  they  sent  out  a  war  party  against  the  Shoshon- 
ees,  whom  they  attacked  and  routed,  though  in  the  engagement 
they  lost  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  the  son  of  the  chief  of  the 
Little  Minnetaree  village.  Another  war  party  had  gone  against 
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the  Ricaras,  two  of  whom  they  killed.  A  misunderstanding,  too, 
had  taken  place  between  the  Mandans  and  the  Minnetarees,  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  about  a  woman;  which  had  nearly  occa- 
sioned a  war,  but  at  length  a  pipe  was  presented  by  the  Minne- 
tarees, and  a  reconciliation  took  place. " 

Corn  Abundant — Counseled  Against  Wars.  "Friday,  15th. 
The  Mandans  had  offered  to  give  us  some  corn,  and  on  sending 
this  morning,  we  found  a  greater  quantity  collected  for  our  use 
than  all  our  canoes  would  contain.  We  therefore  thanked  the 
chief  and  took  only  six  loads.  At  ten  o'clock  the  chiefs  of  the 
different  villages  came  down  to  smoke  with  us.  "We  therefore 
took  this  opportunity  of  endeavoring  to  engage  the  Borgne  in 
our  interests  by  a  present  of  the  swivel,  which  is  no  longer  ser- 
viceable, as  it  cannot  be  discharged  from  our  largest  perioque. 
It  was  now  loaded,  and  the  chiefs  being  formed  in  a  circle  around 
it,  Captain  Clarke  addressed  them  with  great  ceremony.  He  said 
that  he  had  listened  with  much  attention  to  what  had  yesterday 
been  declared  by  the  Borgne,  whom  he  believed  to  be  sincere,  and 
then  reproached  them  with  their  disregard  of  our  counsels,  and 
their  wars  on  the  Shoshonees  and  Ricaras.  Little  Cherry,  the  old 
Minnetaree  chief,  answered  that  they  had  long  stayed  at  home 
and  listened  to  our  advice,  but  at  last  went  to  war  against  the 
Sioux,  because  their  horses  had  been  stolen,  and  their  companions 
killed,  and  in  an  expedition  against  those  people,  they  had  met  the 
Ricaras,  who  were  on  their  way  to  strike  them,  and  a  battle 
ensued.  But  in  future,  he  said,  they  would  attend  to  our 
words  and  live  in  peace.  But  Borgne  added  that  his  ears,  too, 
would  always  be  open  to  the  wrords  of  his  good  father,  and  shut 
against  bad  counsel.  Captain  Clarke  then  presented  to  the  Borgne 
the  swivel,  which  we  told  him  had  announced  the  words  of  his 
great  father  to  all  the  nations  wre  had  seen,  and  which,  whenever 
it  was  fired,  should  recall  those  which  we  had  delivered  to  him. 
The  gun  was  then  discharged,  and  the  Borgne  had  it  conveyed  in 
great  pomp  to  his  village.  The  counsel' then  adjourned." 

Big  White  Taken  Past.  "In  the  afternoon,  Captain  Clarke 
walked  up  to  the  village  of  the  Littlecrow,  taking  a  flag,  which 
he  intended  to  present  to  him,  but  was  surprised  on  being  told  by 
him  that  he  had  given  over  all  intentions  of  accompanying  us. 
and  refused  the  flag.  He  found  that  this  was  occasioned  by  a 
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jealously  between  him  and  the  principal  chief,  Big  White.  On 
the  interference,  however,  ^of  Jesseaume,  the  two  chiefs  were 
reconciled,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Big  White  himself  should 
accompany  us  with  his  wife  and  son."  (id  359.) 

Final  Leavetaking.  "Saturday,  16th.  The  whole  village 
crowded  about  us,  and  many  of  the  people  wept  aloud  at  the 
departure  of  the  chief.  As  Captain  Clarke  was  shaking  hands 
with  the  principal  chiefs  of  all  the  villages,  they  requested  that  he 
would  set  with  them  one  moment  longer.  Being  willing  to  grat- 
ify them,  he  stopped  and  ordered  a  pipe,  after  smoking  which 
they  informed  him  that  when  they  first  saw  us,  they  did  not  be- 
lieve all  that  we  then  told  them,  but  having  now  seen  that  our 
words  were  all  true  they  would  carefully  remember  them  and  fol- 
low our  advice;  that  he  might  tell  their  great  father  that  the 
young  men  should  remain  at  home,  and  not  make  war  on  any  peo- 
ple except  in  defense  of  themselves.  They  requested  him  to  tell 
the  Ricaras  to  come  and  visit  them  without  fear,  as  they  meant 
that  nation  no  harm,  but  were  desirous  of  peace  with  them.  On 
the  Sioux,  however,  they  had  no  dependence,  and  must  kill  them 
whenever  they  made  war  parties  against  their  country.  Cap- 
tain Clarke,  in  reply,  informed  them  that  we  had  never  insisted 
on  their  not  defending  themselves,  but  requested  only  that  they 
would  not  strike  those  whom  we  had  taken  by  the  hand ;  that  we 
would  apprise  the  Ricaras  of  their  friendly  intentions,  and  that, 
although  we  had  not  seen  those  of  the  Sioux  with  whom  they  were 
at  war,  we  should  relate  their  conduct  to  their  great  father,  who 
would  take  measures  for  producing  a  general  peace  among  all  his 
red  children. 

"The  Borgne  now  requested  that  we  would  take  good  care  of 
this  chief,  who  would  report  whatever  that  their  great  father  should 
say,  and  the  council  being  then  broken  up,  we  took  leave  with  a 
salute  from  a  gun,  and  then  proceeded.  On  reaching  Fort  Man- 
dan,  we  found  a  few  pickets  standing  on  the  riverside,  but  all  the 
houses  except  one  had  been  burnt  by  an  accidental  fire.  At  the 
distance  of  eighteen  miles  we  reached  the  old  Ricara  village, 
where  we  encamped  on  the  southwest  side,  the  wind  being  too 
violent,  and  the  waves  too  high  to  permit  us  to  go  any  further." 
(id  362) 

"Monday,  18th.    Soon  after  we  embarked,  an  Indian  came  run- 
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ning  down  to  the  beach,  who  appeared  very  anxious  to  speak  to 
us.  We  went  ashore,  and  found  it  was  the  brother  of  the  Big 
White,  who  was  encamped  at  no  great  distance,  and  hearing  of 
our  departure,  came  to  take  leave  of  the  chief. 

"The  Big  White  gave  him  a  pair  of  leggins,  and  they  separ- 
ated in  a  most  affectionate  manner,  and  we  then  continued, 
though  the  wind  and  waves  were  still  high.  The  Indian  chief 
seemed  quite  satisfied  with  his  treatment,  and  during  the  whole  of 
his  time  was  employed  in  pointing  out  the  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Mandans,  or  in  relating  their  traditions.  At  length,  after 
making  forty  miles,  we  encamped  on  the  northeast  side,  opposite 
an  old  Mandan  village,  and  below  the  mouth  of  Chesshetah 
river."12  (id  364) 

"Here  follow  some  entries  showing  events  on  the  return  trip 
of  Lewis  &  Clarke  at  and  near  the  Aricara  villages  and  which  are 
found  in  Part  I  of  this  paper  in  Vol.  3,  S.  D.  Hist.  Call.  pp.  400-1. 

At  the  Aricaras  Villages  the  Mandan  Chief  Thus  Addressed 
the  Rees.  ' '  The  Big  White,  chief  of  the  Mandans,  now  addressed 
them  at  some  length,  explaining  the  pacific  intentions  of  his  na- 
tion; and  the  Cheyenne  observed  that  both  the  Ricaras  and  Man- 
dans  seemed  to  be  in  fault ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  council,  the  Man- 
dan  chief  treated  with  great  civility,  and  the  greatest  harmony 
prevailed  among  them." 

1 {  Captain  Clarke  returned  to  the  boats  where  he  found  the  chief 
of  the  lower  village,  who  had  cut  off  part  of  his  hair  and  disfig- 
ured himself  in  such  a  manner  that  wre  did  not  recognize  him  at 
first,  until  he  explained  that  he  was  in  mourning  for  his  nephew, 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  Sioux.  He  proceeded  with  us  to  the 
village  on  the  island,  where  we  were  met  by  all  the  inhabitants. 
The  second  chief,  on  seeing  the  Mandan,  began  to  speak  to  him  in 
a  loud  and  threatening  tone,  till  Captain  Clarke  declared  that  the 
Mandans  had  listened  to  our  counsels,  and  that  if  any  injury  was 
done  to  the  chief,  we  should  defend  him  against  every  nation.  He 
then  invited  the  Mandans  to  his  lodge,  and  after  a  very  ceremoni- 
ous smoking,  assured  Captain  Clarke  that  the  Mandan  was  as  safe 
as. at  home,  for  the  Ricaras  had  opened  their  ears  to  our  coun- 
sels as  well  as  the  Mandans.  This  was  repeated  by  the  great 
chief,  and  the  Mandan  and  Ricara  chiefs  now  smoked  and  con- 
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versed  and  great  apparent  harmony ;  after  which  we  returned  to 
the  boats/'  (id  370) 

"Friday,  22nd.  While  here  we  had  occasion  to  notice  that  the 
Mandans,  as  well  as  the  Minnetarees  and  Ricaras,  kept  their 
horses  in  the  same  lodges  with  themselves."  (id  372) 

Patrick  Gass'  observations  on  the  Mandans,  taken  from  his 
journal  made  while  a  member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedi- 
tion, will  now  be  presented.  Gass  was  a  redoubtable  Irishman  of 
sound  sense  and. keen  observation.  While  much  of  what  he  re- 
cords is  largely  a  duplication  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  entries  in 
substance,  yet  it  will  be  found  upon  comparison  of  the  two  records 
that  considerable  additional  information  is  contained  in  his  jour- 
nal. Some  of  his  descriptions  of  Indians,  situations  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  sojourn  with  the  Mandans  and  at  Fort 
Mandan  are  striking,  and  constitute  a  substantial  addition  to  the 
main  journals.  The  original  edition,  published  by  Ells,  Claflin  & 
Co.,  Dayton  (Ohio),  in  1847,  is  here  referred  to. 

Journal  of  Patrick  Gass — Lewis  and  Clarke  Expedition,  (p.  56r 
et  seq.) 

"Wednesday,  24th,  (October  1804).  At  twelve  we  came  to  a 
hunting  party  of  the  Mandan  nation  of  Indians,  and  remained 
with  them  until  2  and  then  continued  our  voyage.  There  were 
three  lodges  of  these  Indians  on  an  island,  which  has  been  cut 
off  the  Grand  Bend,  a  short  distance  below  the  Mandan  village. 
We  encamped  on  the  north  side.  Five  of  the  Indians  came  to  us, 
and  our  Indian  went  over  with  them  and  returned  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

"Thursday,  25th.  Passed  a  beautiful  bottom  on  the  south  side, 
and  hills  on  the  north.  A  great  many  of  the  natives,  some  on 
horseback  and  some  on  foot  appeared  on  the  hills  on  the  north 
side,  hallooing  and  singing.  At  2,  we  stopped  for  dinner,  and  as 
we  could  not  get  our  boat  to  shore  on  the  north  side,  the  water  be- 
ing shallow,  our  Indian  was  sent  over  to  them.  In  the  afternoon 
we  passed  a  bottom  covered  with  timber  on  the  north  side  and 
hills  on  the  south,  and  encamped  on  the  north  side.  Here  our  In- 
dian returned  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Mandans. 

"Friday,  26th.  Passed  a  large  willow  bottom  on  the  south  and 
high  land  on  the  north  side.  The  Mandan  Indian  left  us  early  in 
the  morning.  At  10,  we  came  to  a  hunting  party  of  the  Mandans, 
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consisting  of  men,  women  and  children.  There  was  an  Irishman 
with  them,  who  had  come  from  the  Northwest  Company  of  trad- 
ers. We  remained  here  an  hour,  and  then  proceeded.  A  number 
of  the  Indians  kept  along  the  shore  opposite  the  boat  all  day,  on 
the  south  side,  on  which  side  we  encamped.  Some  of  them  re- 
mained with  us  to  12  at  night  and  then  returned  to  their  village. 

Mandan  Village.  ' '  Saturday,  27th.  At  half  past  seven  we  ar- 
rived at  the  first  village  of  the  Mandans  and  halted  about  two 
hours.  This  village  contains  forty  or  fifty  lodges  built  in  the 
manner  of  those  of  the  Rickarees.  These  Indians  have  better 
complexions  than  most  other  Indians,  and  some  of  the  children 
have  fair  hair.  We  passed  a  bluff  on  the  south  side  with  a 
stratum  of  black  resembling  coal.  There  is  a  bottom  on  the  north 
side,  where  the  second  Mandan  village  is  situated.  We  went 
about  a  mile  above  it  and  encamped  on  the  same  bottom,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  a  council  with  the  natives.  This  place  is 
1,610  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  du  Bois,  where  we  first 
embarked  to  proceed  on  the  expedition.  There  are  about  the 
same  number  of  lodges  and  people  in  this  village  as  in  the  first. 
These  people  do  not  bury  their  dead,  but  place  the  body  on  a 
scaffold,  wrapped  in  a  buffalo  robe,  where  it  lies  exposed. 

"Sunday,  28th.  The  day  was  clear  and  we  remained  here, 
but  could  not  sit  in  council,  the  wind  blew  so  violent. 

Council.  "Monday,  29th.  We  had  again  a  clear  day  and  some 
of  the  principal  men  came  from  each  village  of  the  Mandans, 
from  the  Watasoons,  Sioux,  and  one  from  the  Gros  Ventres,  and 
all  sat  in  council  together.  At  11  o'clock,  when  the  council  met, 
a  shot  was  fired  from  our  bow  piece,  and  the  commanding  offi- 
cers took  the  chiefs  by  the  hand.  Captain  Lewis,  though  an  in- 
terpreter, delivered  a  speech,  gave  a  suit  of  clothes  to  each  of  the 
chiefs  and  some  articles  for  their  villages.  He  also  sent  a  suit 
to  the  chief  of  the  Gros  Ventres.  At  three  a'clock  another  gun 
was  fired  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  and  they  all  ap- 
peared satisfied.  Captain  Lewis  gave  an  iron  mill  to  the  Mandan 
nation  to  grind  their  corn,  with  which  they  were  highly  pleased. 

"Tuesday,  30th.  We  remained  here  to  know  the  answer  of 
the  Indians.  At  ten  Captain  Lewis,  with  a  party  of  our  people 
and  an  Indian  or  two,  went  about  six  miles  up  the  river  to  view 
an  island,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  would  suit  for 
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winter  quarters.      At  five  p.  m.  they  returned  and  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  not  an  eligible  place. 

11  Wednesday,  31st.  A  pleasant  morning.  We  remained  here 
also  today,  the  Indians  having  given  no  answer.  At  12,  Captain 
Clarke  and  some  of  the  men  went  down  to  the  village,  and  the 
chief  gave  nine  or  ten  bushels  of  corn,  and  some  buffalo  robes. 

4 'Thursday,  1st  November,  1804.  At  three  o'clock  p.  m. 
we  returned  down  the  river  to  look  for  a  place  where  we  could  fix 
our  winter  quarters.  At  dark  we  had  ascended  nine  miles,  and 
came  to  a  bottom  covered  with  cottonwood.  where  we  encamped. 

"Friday,  2nd.  Captain  Lewis,  myself  and  some  of  the  men  went 
up  to  the  first  village  of  the  Mandans,  who  gave  us  some  corn. 
Captain  Clarke  and  the  rest  of  our  party,  having  dropped  half  a 
mile  lower  down  the  river,  began  to  clear  a  place  for  a  camp  and 
a  fort.  We  pitched  our  tents  and  laid  the  foundation  of  one  line 
of  huts. 

Fort  Mandan.  "Saturday,  3rd.  A  clear  day.  We  continued 
building.  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  our  huts  and 
forts  were  built.  The  huts  were  in  two  rows,  containing  four 
rooms  each,  and  joined  at  one  end  forming  an  angle.  When 
raised  about  seven  feet  high  a  floor  of  puncheons  or  split  plank 
were  laid,  and  covered  with  grass  and  clay,  which  made  a  warm 
loft.  The  upper  part  projected  a  foot  over  and  the  roofs  were 
made  shed-fashion,  rising  from  the  inner  side  and  making  the 
outer  wall  about  eighteen  feet  high.  The  part  not  inclosed  by 
the  huts  we  intended  to  picket.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  two 
rows  of  huts  we  built  two  rooms  for  holding  our  provisions  and 
stores. 

"From  the  20th  to  the  27th,  we  had  fine  pleasant  weather, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  latter  finished  the  roofs  of  our  huts. 
These  were  made  of  puncheons  split  out  of  cottonwood  and  then 
hewed.  The  cottonwood  resembles  the  lombardy  poplar,  and  is  a 
light  soft  wood.  The  largest  trees  are  in  thickness  about  eighteen 
inches  diameter. 

The  Sioux.  "Thursday,  29th.  Early  in  the  morning  of  this 
day  we  saw  an  Indian  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
brought  him  over.  He  informed  us  that  a  few  days  ago  eight 
of  his  nation  were  out  hunting  and  were  attacked  by  a  party  of 
the  Sioux  tribe,  who  killed  one  and  wounded  two  more,  and  also 
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carried  off  their  horses.  Captain  Clarke  and  twenty-three  men 
immediately  set  out  with  an  intention  of  pursuing  the  murder- 
ers. They  went  up  to  the  first  village  of  the  Mandans,  but  their 
warriors  did  not  seem  disposed  to  turn  out.  They  suggested  the 
coldness  of  the  weather;  that  the  Sioux  were  too  far  gone  to  be 
overtaken ;  and  put  off  the  expedition  to  the  spring  of  the  year. 
Captain  Clarke  and  his  party  returned  the  same  evening  to  the 
fort.  We  have  been  daily  visited  by  the  Indians  since  we  came 
here.  Our  fort  is  called  Fort  Mandan,  and  by  observation  is  in 
N.  latitude  47.21  33.8. 

"Saturday,  1st,  December  1804.  The  day  was -pleasant,  and 
we  began  to  cut  and  carry  pickets  to  complete  our  fort.  One  of 
the  traders  from  the  Northwest  Company  came  to  the  fort  and 
related  that  the  Indians  had  been  troublesome  in  his  way  through. 
An  Indian  came  down  from  the  first  Mandan  village,  and  told  us 
that  SL  great  number  'of  the  Chien  or  Dog  nation  had  arrived  near 
the  village. 

Cheyennes  Arrive.  "Sunday,  2nd.  A  party  of  the  Chien  In- 
dians with  some  of  the  Mandans  came  to  the  fort.  They  ap- 
peared civil  and  good  natured. 

"The  3rd,  4th,  and  5th,  were  moderate  and  we  carried  on  the 
work,  but  the  sixth  was  so  cold  and  stormy  we  could  do  noth- 
ing. In  the  night  the  river  froze  over  and  in  the  morning  was 
covered  with  solid  ice  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 

Buffalo.  "Friday,  7th.  At  9  o'clock  the  Big  White  head  chief 
of  the  first  village  of  the  Mandans  came  to  our  garrison  and  told 
us  that  the  buffalo  were  in  the  prairie  coming  into  the  bottom. 
Captain  Lewis  and  eleven  more  of  us  went  out  immediately  and 
saw  the  prairie  covered  with  buffalo  and  the  Indians  on  horseback 
killing  them.  *  *  *  They  shoot  them  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  have  their  horses  so  trained  that  they  will  advance  very  near 
and  suddenly  wheel  and  fly  off  in  case  the  wounded  buffalo  at- 
tempt an  attack. 

"Saturday,  15th.  Some  of  the  natives  paid  us  a  visit  and 
brought  presents  of  meat  to  the  commanding  officers. 

British  Traders.  "Sunday,  16th.  I  went  up  with  some  of  the 
men  to  the  first  and  second  village  of  the  Mandans  and  we  were 
treated  with  much  kindness.  Three  of  the  traders  from  the 
Northwest  company  came  to  our  fort  and  brought  a  letter  to 
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our  commanding  officers.  They  remained  with  us  all  night. 
The  object  of  the  visits  we  received  from  the  Northwest  Company 
was  to  ascertain  our  motives  for  visiting  that  country  and  to  gain 
information  with  respect  to  the  change  of  government. 

''Monday,  17th.  A  sled  was  fitted  up  for  one  of  the  northwest 
traders  to  return  in.  In  the  evening  one  of  the  natives  came 
down  and  told  us  the  buffaloes  were  again  come  to  the  river. 

"Saturday,  22nd.  The  weather  continued  clear,  pleasant  and 
warm.  A  great  number  of  the  natives  came  with  corn,  beans  and 
moccasins  to  trade  for  which  they  would  take  anything — old 
shirts,  buttons,  awls,  knives  and  the  like  articles. 

"Monday,  24th.  Some  snow  fell  this  morning.  About  ten 
it  cleared  up  and  the  weather  became  pleasant.  This  evening  we 
finished  our  fortification.  Flour,  dried  apples,  pepper  and  other 
articles  were  distributed  in  the  different  messes  to  enable  them 
to  celebrate  Christmas  in  a  proper  and  social  manner. 

Christmas.  "Tuesday,  25th.  The  morning  was  ushered  in 
by  two  discharges  of  a  swivel  and  a  round  of  small  arms  by  the 
whole  corps.  Captain  Clarke  then  presented  to  each  man  a  glass 
of  brandy,  and  we  hoisted  the  American  flag  in  the  garrison,  and 
its  first  waiving  in  Fort  Mandan  was  celebrated  with  another 
glass.  The  men  then  cleared  out  one  of  the  rooms  and  commenced 
dancing.  At  ten  o'clock  we  had  another  glass  of  brandy  and  at 
one  a  gun  was  fired  as  a  signal  for  dinner.  At  half  past  two 
another  gun  was  fired  as  a  notice  to  assemble  at  the  dance,  which 
was  continued  in  a  jovial  manner  till  eight  at  night,  and  without 
the  presence  of  any  females,  except  three  squaws,  wives  to  our 
interpreter,  who  took  no  other  part  than  the  amusement  of  look- 
ing on.  None  of  the  natives  came  to  the  garrison  this  day,  the 
commanding  officers  having  requested  they  should  not,  which  was 
strictly  attended  to.  During  the  remainder  of  the  month  we 
lived  in  peace  and  tranquility  in  the  garrison  and  were  daily  vis- 
ited by  the  natives,  (p.  65.) 

"Tuesday,  January  1st,  1805.  About  eleven  o'clock  one  of  the 
interpreters  and  half  of  the  people  went  up,  at  the  request  of  the 
natives  to  the  village  to  begin  the  dance,  and  were  followed  some 
time  after  by  Captain  Clarke  and  three  more  men.  The  day  was 
warm  and  pleasant.  Captain  Lewis  in  the  afternoon  issued 
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another  glass  of  whiskey  and  at  night  Captain  Clarke  and  part  of 
the  men  returned  from  the  village,  the  rest  remained  all  night. 

"  Wednesday,  2nd.  This  day  I  discovered  how  the  Indians 
keep  their  horses  during  the  winter.  In  the  day  time  they  are  per- 
mitted to  run  out  and  gather  what  they  can,  and  at  night  are 
brought  into  the  lodges,  with  the  natives  themselves,  and  fed 
upon  cottonwood  branches,  and  in  this  way  are  kept  in  tolerable 
ease.  (p.  66.) 

"Sunday,  20th.  I  went  up  with  one  of  the  men  to  the  vil- 
lages. They  treated  us  friendly  and  gave  us  victuals.  After  we 
were  done  eating  they  presented  a  bowlful  to  a  buffalo  head, 
saying  "eat  that."  Their  superstitious  credulity  is  so  great  that 
they  believe  by  using  the  head  well  the  living  buffalo  will  come 
and  that  they  will  get  a  supply  of  meat.  (p.  68) 

Sioux  Hostilities.  "Thursday,  28th.  Sixteen  of  us  went  up 
the  river  about  six  miles,  where  we  found  and  cut  down  trees  for 
four  canoes.  While  we  were  absent  an  express  arrived  from  the 
Rickarees  village  with  news  that  the  Sioux  had  declared  war 
against  us,  and  also  the  Mandans  and  Gros  Ventres.  They 
had  boasted  of  the  robbery  of  the  14th,  at  the  Rickarees  village 
in  their  way  home,  and  that  they  intended  to  massacre  the  whole 
of  us  in  the  spring.  By  this  express  we  therefore  found  out  that 
it  was  the  Sioux  who  had  taken  the  horses  from  our  men.  (p.  70) 

"Saturday,  6th.  The  day  was  clear  and  pleasant.  This  day 
we  heard  that  some  of  the  Rickarees  had  come  up  to  the  Mandan 
villages.  Our  interpreter  and  some  of  the  men  were  sent  over 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report  and  we  were  detained  all  day 
waiting  their  return,  (p.  72) 

Ricara  Delegation.  "Sunday,  7th.  The  men  returned  and 
four  of  the  Rickarees  with  them.  The  commanding  officers  held 
a  conversation  with  these  Indians  and  they  concluded  that  some 
of  them  would  go  down  in  the  boat  from  their  village  to  St. 
Louis.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  left  Fort  Man- 
dan  in  good  spirits.  Thirty-one  men  and  a  woman  went  up  the 
river  and  thirteen  returned  down  it  in  the  boat.  We  had  two 
perioques  and  six  canoes  and  proceeded  about  four  miles  and  en- 
camped opposite  the  first  Mandan  village  on  the  north  side. 

Departure  From  Mandan  Villages.  "Monday,  8th.  At  12 
the  word  was  passed  from  a  canoe  in  the  rear  that  it  was  sinking, 
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when  we  halted  in  front  and  Captain  Clarke  went  back  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  This  forenoon  we  passed  two  villages  of 
the  Gros  Ventres,  or  Big  Belly's  nation  of  Indians  on  the  south 
side  and  a  small  river  on  the  same  side  called  Cutteau  or  Knife 
river."  (p.  73.) 

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  entry,  that  Gass  estimated  the 
distance  up  stream  from  Fort  Mandan  to  a  point  opposite  the 
lower  Mandan  village  at  "about  four  miles."  All  of  what  pre- 
cedes, from  Gass,  pertains  to  the  westward  trip.  We  now  quote 
from  his  journal  some  observations  made  on  the  return  trip,  on 
which,  August  14th,  1806,  the  expedition  reached  the  Mandan 
villages:  *  *  *  * 

"Thursday,  14th,  August,  1806.  The  morning  of  this  day  was 
pleasant,  and  we  embarked  early.  In  a  short  time  we  arrived 
near  to  our  old  friends,  the  Gros  Ventres  and  Mandans;  and 
fixed  our  encampment  in  a  central  position,  so  as  to  be  most  con- 
venient to  the  different  villages.  The  inhabitants  of  all  the  vil- 
lages appeared  very  glad  to  see  us,  and  sent  us  presents  of  corn, 
beans  and  squashes. 

"Friday,  15th.  We  had  a  fine  clear  pleasant  morning,  and 
continued  here  all  day,  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  chiefs 
would  go  down  with  us  or  not.  They  had  to  hold  councils  among 
themselves,  and  we  had  to  wait  for  their  answers.  The  two 
hunters  we  left  up  the  river  came  down,  staid  with  us  here,  and 
got  one  of  our  party  to  join  in  partnership  with  them,  and  to  re- 
turn up  the  rivers  Missouri  and  Jaune  to  hunt. 

"Saturday,  16th.  There  was  a  fine  cool  day;  and  we  yet  re- 
mained here,  waiting  an  answer  from  the  natives.  Some  of  these 
Indians  are  very  kind  and  obliging;  furnishing  us  with  corn, 
beans  and  squashes;  but  there  are  others  very  troublesome,  and 
steal  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity.  Yesterday  and  today 
they  stole  several  knives  and  spoons,  and  three  powder  horns, 
and  two  pouches,  filled  with  ammunition. 

Big  White.  "In  the  afternoon  the  chief,  called  the  Big  White, 
concluded  to  go  down  with  us,  and  wre  agreed  to  stay  until  12 
o'clock  tomorrow;  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
ready  for  his  voyage  and  mission.  The  commanding  officers  gave 
discharges  to  the  man  who  agreed  to  return  with  the  hunters  up 
the  river,  and  the  interpreter;  who  intends  settling  among  these 
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Indians,  and  to  whom  they  gave  the  blacksmith's  tools  supposing 
they  might  be  useful  to  the  nation.  They  also  gave,  a  small  piece 
of  ordnance  to  the  Gros  Ventres,  which  they  appeared  very  fond 
of.  (p.  229.) 

"Sunday,  17th.  The  two  strange  hunters,  with  the  man  who 
had  received  his  discharge  and  was  to  go  up  the  river  with  them, 
went  on  early.  We  lashed  our  small  canoes  together,  t\vo  and 
two,  as  we  expect  they  will  be  more  steady  this  way  and  carry 
larger  loads.  At  noon  we  dropped  down  to  the  village  of  the 
Big  White ;  and  he,  his  wife  and  a  child,  with  Geesem  the  inter- 
preter for  the  Big  White,  his  wife  and  two  children,  embarked  in 
two  of  our  canoes  to  go  to  the  United  States.  We  proceeded  on 
at  2  o'clock;  the  wind  wras  high,  and  river  rough;  and  in  the 
evening  we  encamped,  having  descended  about  twenty  miles." 
(p.  230.) 

Next  in  order  of  time  is  the  journal  of  Alexander  Henry.  This 
was  published  by  Francis  P.  Harper  in  1897,  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  Dr.  Elliot  Cous,  and  is  entitled  "New  Light  on  the 
History  of  the  Northwest. "  From  it  we  summarize  the  following : 

Henry  reached  the  Mandans  from  the  Assiniboines  July  19th, 
1806,  having  passed  Snake  Hill  at  about  the  mouth  of  the  Miry 
Creek,  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  about  six  miles,  by  road,  from 
Ft.  Stevenson.  He  found  the  Mandans  at  a  winter  village  twro 
and  a  half  miles  below  Miry  Creek  and  close  to  the  mouth  of  Wolf 
creek.  It  was  really  a  village  of  the  Gros  Ventres  and  not  of  Man- 
dans  at  all.  At  that  date  the  river  was  so  high  that  the  huts  ap- 
peared almost  overflowed ;  he  found  large  quantities  of  fruit  grow- 
ing in  the  vicinity;  ripe  pears,  choke  cherries,  red  cherries,  rasp- 
berries and  gooseberries  and  the  prickly  pear  in  large  quantities. 
At  four  o  'clock  that  afternoon  he  reached  a  point  on  the  river  op- 
posite the  upper  Gros  Ventres  village  situated  on  Knife  river,  a 
mile  back  from  the  Missouri.  After  waiting  some  time,  a  party 
of  the  natives  came  over  and  ferried  him  across,  and  he  went 
down  on  the  west  side  five  miles  to  a  Mandan  village.  The  Gros 
Ventres  village  referred  to  on  Knife  river  was  the  larger  of  two 
villages  of  that  tribe,  and  tfre  Mandan  village  was  the  second  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke  on  their  up  river  trip.  Dr.  Cous  says  it  was 
about  four  miles  by  river  above  the  site  of  Ft.  Mandan.  In  going 
down  the  stream  to  this  river  Henry  passed  two  villages, 
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which  he  describes  as  the  Little  Big  Belly  village  and  the  Saul- 
teur  village,  which  were  respectively,  the  third  and  fourth  of  the 
villages  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  were  called  by  them  Metaharta, 
Mahawaha  or  Ahnahaways,  or  Wettersooris.  Henry  miscalls  this 
latter  village  Saulteurs;  they  were  really  the  Gens  de  Souliers, 
Their  village  was  one  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Black  Cat 
and  kept  up  a  separate  tribal  organization  until  about  1836  and 
then  became  merged  with  the  Gros  Ventres.  The  locality  of  both 
is  the  present  site  of  Stanton,  Mercer  county,  North  Dakota.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  Mandan  village  on  the  west  side,  Henry  passed 
through  two  miles  of  timber  and  came  near  being  swamped  in 
a  miry  road.  Below  the  woods  he  found  several  patches  of  corn, 
beans,  squashes  and  sunflowers,  and  notes  a  reason  why  the  Man- 
dans  so  frequently  changed  their  village  sites.  The  soil  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  of  these  villages  becoming  exhausted  by 
cultivation,  they  move  to  a  more  fertile  location.  He  notes  that 
about  these  villages  they  buried  their  dead  upon  stages  eight 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  he  found  the  bodies  and  the  wrappings 
in  all  stages  of  decay.  He  found  large  numbers  of  women  and 
children  hoeing  corn  while  a  warrior,  armed  with  a  gun,  stood  by 
to  guard  them.  The  chief  of  the  village,  the  Black  Cat,  came  out 
to  meet  him  and  he  was  heartily  welcomed  by  everyone.  The 
Black  Cat  conducted  him  to  a  hut  which  he  maintained  for  the 
accommodation  of  strangers  while  the  old  chief  and  his  numerous 
family  resided  in  a  hut  nearby.  The  people  exhibited  a  great 
curiosity  but  did  not  meddle  with  the  wares  which  he  brought 
with  him.  The  chief  took  his  horses  and  turned  them  over  to 
the  care  of  a  young  man  and  in  the  hut  Henry  found  buffalo 
hides  spread  on  the  ground  before  the  fire  and  the  women  at  once 
brought  him  a  great  feast  of  corn,  beans  and  dried  beef,  the 
latter  being  so  tainted  that  he  could  not  eat  it.  He  notes  that 
the  Mandans,  however,  do  not  care  for  beef  until  it  commences 
to  taste  badly.  Henry's  visit  was  purely  one  of  exploration  and 
the  Mandans  were  greatly  disappointed  when  they  discovered 
that  he  had  not  come  to  trade.  When  night  came  the  young  man 
brought  the  horses  back  from  the  pasture  and  put  them  in  the 
hut  with  their  guests.  This  was  a  precaution  to  keep  the  horses 
from  being  stolen  by  the  Assiniboines,  but  Henry  says  the  practice 
gives  the  habitation  an  offensive  smell  to  the  nose  of  a  stranger. 
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He  describes  at  length  the  custom  of  bathing  in  the  Missouri  in 
which  both  men  and  women  engaged  making  use  of  a  white  clay  as 
a  substitute  for  soap.  This  is  a  regular  process  every  evening  and 
merning.  He  found  both  men  and  women  absolutely  devoid  of  all 
sense  of  modesty  from  the  standpoint  of  civilization.  Much  of 
this  portion  of  the  journal  is  unquotable,  as  he  describes  in  great 
detail  the  lascivious  practices  of  the  natives.  As  is  usual  among 
the  natives,  the  labor  is  all  performed  by  the  women,  the  men, 
when  not  upon  hunting  or  wrar-like  expeditions,  passing  their  time 
in  sports  and  idleness. 

He  describes  the  wooden  mortar  set  up  in  the  corners  of  the 
huts  in  which  they  break  up  corn  also  the  earthen  pots  of  their 
own  manufacture  in  which  they  cook  it.  These  vessels  range  in 
size  from  a  quart  to  five  gallons.  The  Mandans  declared  that 
anything  in  the  shape  of  flesh  or  grease  cooked  in  these  pottery 
vessels  would  instantly  destroy  them  and  every  family  was  pro- 
vided with  a  brass  or  iron  kettle  in  which  to  cook  flesh,  but 
their  vegetables  are  cooked  in  the  vessels  of  clay,  which  having 
round  bottoms,  kept  them  constantly  subject  to  being  overturned. 
He  found  a  Frenchman  there,  whom  he  calls  Jean  Baptiste,  and 
who  had  come  over  the  previous  May  from  the  Brandon  House 
on  the  Mouse  river  to  trade.  He  was  located  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  from  Black  Cat's  village  but  he  came  over  to  visit 
with  Henry  and  when  Black  Cat  learned  who  his  guest  was,  he 
got  out  his  American  flag,  which  Lewis  and  Clarke  had  given 
him  and  hoisted  it  above  the  hut  in  which  Henry  slept.  He 
noticed,  lying  in  the  village,  the  wreck  of  the  corn  mill  which 
Lewis  and  Clarke  had  given  them;  the  rascals  had  stripped  it 
of  all  the  iron  parts  they  could  use  to  make  arrows  from.  Other 
portions  were  made  into  mauls  to  break  up  bones.  He  found  a 
good  deal  of  jealousy  existing  between  the  several  villages,  and 
they  were  particularly  solicitous  to  secure  arms  and  ammunition 
which,  of  course,  was  good  policy,  as  it  was  a  good  protection 
against  their  enemies,  the  Sioux  and  the  Rees.  The  village  at 
which  Henry  was  visiting  was  Rooptahee  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  and 
the  village  across  the  river  where  the  Frenchman  was  trading 
was  their  Matootonaha,  or  "The  Lower  village  of  the  Mandans." 

Henry  is  understood  by  some,  who  have  visited  the  Mandans, 
and  by  others,  who  have  compared  his  observations  concerning 
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them,  with  those  of  others  similarly  circumstanced,  to  have  given 
a  rather  unfair  account  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  these 
Indians.  What  he  thought  of  them  as  pilferers,  while  acknowledg- 
ing their  honorable  protection  of  property  in  the  hands  of  a  host 
while  actually  housed,  is  shown  by  what  follows.  He  says  he 
packed  up  his  goods  and  gave  them  into  the  care  of  Black  Cat 
and  though  the  people  are  given  to  stealing  anything  that  is  left 
about  out  of  doors,  they  are  honorable  about  property  particular- 
ly committed  to  them. 

Determining  to  cross  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
Henry  paid  his  reckoning  to  Black  Cat,  giving  him  sixty  rounds 
of  ammunition,  four  large  knives,  two  awls,  one  fathom  of  to- 
bacco, one  steel,  five  flints,  a  dozen  hawk,  bills,  two  wormers  for 
guns,  and  a  dozen  brass  rings.  A  party  of  eight  young  men  came 
over  from  the  other  village  and  ferried  them  across.  In  getting 
the  horses  over,  the  young  fellows  fastened  a  cord  to  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  horse  and  taking  the  cord  in  his  own  teeth,  swam  the 
river,  a  full  half  mile  wide,  leading  the  horse  after  him.  The 
boats  in  which  Henry  and  his  own  party  were  crossed  over,  were 
the  ordinary  bull  boats,  consisting  of  a  buffalo  hide  drawn  over 
a  frame  of  willows.  One  of  the  boats15  is  capable  of  carrying  a 
surprisingly  large  load ;  Henry,  Mr.  Chaboillez,  and  a  lusty  Indian, 
together  with  two  hundred  pounds  of  baggage  crossed  in  a  single 
boat.  To  propel  the  boat  they  used  a  pole  five  feet  long,  split  at 
one  end  to  admit  a  piece  of  board  two  feet  long  and  six  inches 
wide  which  is  lashed  to  the  pole,  forming  a  cross.  Every  stroke 
of  the  paddle  turns  the  vessel  almost  entirely  around,  consequent- 
ly the  ferryman  strikes  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  keeping  his 
vessel  rotating  back  and  forth.  Though  every  effort  was  made  to 
get  directly  across  the  stream  they  drifted  nearly  a  mile  down 
before  reaching  the  other  bank.  This  was  the  village  of  the 
chief  known  as  the  Grand  and  upon  invitation  Henry  went  to  his 
hut  to  lodge  while  the  rest  of  the  party  went  to  the  lodge  of  the 
Hairy  Horn  and  they  were  shown  every  consideration  there. 
This  town  seemed  also  to  be  the  home  of  Big  White,  the  man  who 
later  that  year,  went  to  Washington  with  Lewis  and  Clarke;  he 
was  much  offended  that  Henry  lodged  with  the  Grand  instead  of 
going  to  his  hut,  but  Henry  made  it  all  right  with  him  by  paying 
him  for  the  accommodation  which  he  did  not  use.  He  also 
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found  Rene  Jaussume  residing  there.  He  had  lived  with  the  Man- 
dans  for  more  than  fifteen  years  and  that  fall  accompanied 
Lewis  and  Clarke  to  Washington  as  their  interpreter  for  Big 
White. 

While  he  was  there,  six  Arickara  came  up  from  their  villages 
on  Grand  river,  South  Dakota,  to  treat  for  peace,  there  having 
been  some  bad  feeling  between  the  two  bands  during  the  preceed- 
ing  year,  notwithstanding  the  peace  treaties  cemented  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke  before  they  left  for  the  coast,  during  which  unpleas- 
antness five  Mandans  and  two  Rees  had  been  killed.  They  were 
given  a  big  feast  and  an  agreement  to  be  good  was  entered  into. 
Henry  relates  that  not  many  years  before  the  Rees  and  Mandans 
had  lived  in  friendship  together  about  ninety  miles  further  dowrn 
the  river  but  a  misunderstanding  had  arisen  between  them  and 
they  had  parted,  the  Rees  going  down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of 
Grand  river  and  the  Mandans  had  gone  up  stream  until  they  had 
come  upon  the  villages  of  the  Gros  Ventres  who  would  not  permit 
any  one  to  build  higher  up  the  river  than  they  were.  The  Man- 
dans  were  then  inclined  to  retire  further  down  stream  but  the 
Gros  Ventres  rather  insisted  on  their  remaining  near  them,  and 
as  the  latter  were  much  the  more  powerful,  the  Mandans  had 
deemed  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor  and  had  accepted  the 
invitation. 

So  it  was  that  at  this  time  they  were  living  as  very  near  neigh- 
bors, and  none  too  neighborly. 

The  Mandans,  at  this  time,  had  about  nine  hundred  lodges.  He 
notes  that  in  the  peace  conference  they,  the  Rees  and  Mandans, 
did  not  speak  the  same  language  but  carried  on  the  conference 
entirely  by  gestures  and  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  under- 
standing each  other. 

That  evening,  a  party  of  about  a  hundred  buffalo  hunters  re- 
turned, each  bearing  a  half  a  buffalo ;  -they  had  been  gone  but 
twenty-four  hours  and  had  found  buffalo  in  great  abundance. 
They  were  compelled  to  hunt  in  large  parties  to  protect  them- 
selves from  prowling  enemies  and  also  to  protect  the  buffalo  and 
keep  them  from  being  scared  away,  as  a  large  party  could  sur- 
round a  herd  and  destroy  all  of  the  cattle  without  communicating 
fear  to  other  herds.  When  a  hunting  expedition  was  contemplat- 
ed, all  the  villages  were  notified,  but  the  Mandan  and  Gros  Ven- 
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tres  did  not  hunt  together,  but  started  off  in  different 
directions.  When  the  party  reached  the  village  the  meat  was 
unloaded  and  carried  into  the  huts  *of  those  who  secured  it. 
After  it  had  been  exposed  there  for  some  time,  "the  ladies  of  the 
household"  went  in  and  cut  it  up  and  shared  it  with  those  fam- 
ilies who  had  not  sent  out  hunters  or  who  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  securing  meat.  In  some  instances  it  happened  that  so  many 
acquaintances  dropped  in  to  be  helped  that  when  the  distribution 
was  completed  not  a  mouthful  remained  for  the  hunter,  but  the 
wife  good  naturedly  went  out  to  some  hut  where  they  had  meat, 
secured  her  share  and  lugged  it  back  home. 

The  old  men  and  wromen  who  had  no  sons  or  particular  friends 
to  assist  them,  crept  out  on  the  prairie  a  mile  or  so  to  meet  the 
hunters,  each  of  whom  cut  off  a  piece  of  meat  for  them  as  they 
passed  by. 

He  describes  their  cabins  as  being  circular  in  form  and  from 
a  distance  looking  like  a  lot  of  mole  hills.  They  were  placed 
irregularly  and  so  close  together  that  there  was  only  a  foot  path 
between  them,  but  they  clustered  around  an  open  space  in  the 
middle  of  the  village  which  is  kept  for  a  sort  of  public  park.  He 
found  a  constant  movement  among  them  from  one  village  to  an- 
other as  some  jealousy  or  unpleasantness  grew  up  or  some  family 
dissolved  its  allegiance  to  one  chief  and  took  up  with  the  pro- 
tection of  another. 

He  found  the  [Mnndnns  better  and  more  extensive  farmers  than 
the  Gros  Ventres.  One  of  the  Mandan  chief's  huts  he  found  to  be 
ninety  feet  in  diameter,  an$  he  describes  in  great  detail  the  form 
and  manner  of  construction  of  the  hut  and  of  the  enclosed  door- 
way or  approach  thereto.  Of  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  hut 
he  says : 

"On  entering  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  view  is  a  kind  of 
triangular  apartment,  always  on  the  left  hand  and  fronting  the 
fire,  leaving  an  open  space  on  the  right ;  this  is  to  hold  fire  wood 
in  winter.  This  partition  is  constructed  of  square  planks  about 
twelve  feet  high,  well  calked  to  keep  off  the  fire;  between  this 
partition  and  the  fire  is  commonly  a  distance  of  about  five  feet, 
which  the  master  of  the  hut  occupies  during  the  day,  seated  on  a 
mat  made  of  small  willows  of  equal  size,  fastened  together  by 
threads  of  their  own  manufacture,  passed  through  each  stick 
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about  a  foot  apart.  These  mats  are  about  ten  feet  long  and  four 
broad,  the  two  ends  for  about  two  and  one-third  feet  are  raised 
slanting  upon  the  ground,  supported  by  a  kind  of  sofa,  over  the 
mat  is  spread  a  kind  of  buffalo  skin;  some  of  these  couches  are 
raised  a  foot  off  of  the  ground.  Upon  this,  a  Mandan  sits  all  day, 
receives  his'  friends,  smokes,  and  chats  the  time  away  with  the 
greatest  dignity.  On  the  left  side  of  the  host,  begins  their  range 
of  beds ;  the  master  and  his  favorite  wife  always  occupy  the  first 
bed,  and  his  other  wives  each  take  a  separate  one  in  succession. 
Next  to  them  comes  the  young  people.  All  are  constructed  in 
the  same  manner  and  join  each  other  lengthwise.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hut,  fronting  the  master's  seat,  stands  his  medicine 
stage,  which  may  be  called  his  chief  treasure,  as  it  contains  every- 
thing he  values  most.  The  article  of  most  consequence  is  a  pair 
of  bulls  heads,  which  seem  to  be  a  great  manitou  and  protection. 
They  are  well  daubed  over  with  earth,  and  particular  care  is 
taken  of  them.  There  are  also  laid  up  or  rather  hung  up,  his 
arms,  shields,  ammunition,  scalps,  and  everything  else  he  most 
values.  Next  this  stage  stand  the  mortar  and  pestle  fixed  firmly 
in  the  ground.  The  rest  of  the  hut  from  this  to  the  door  are 
vacant  during  the  day,  but  at  night  is  occupied  by  the  horses. 
There  still  remains  a  large  clear  space  in  the  center  round  about 
the  fire  for  the  use  of  the  family.  This  is  generally  swept  once 
a  day.  Fronting  the  porch,  stands  a  stage  eight  feet  high,  twenty 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  broad  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up  corn 
to  dry  in  the  fall  and  to  dry  meat.  These  stages  have  a  tolerably 
good  flooring,  which  in  the  fall  is  covered  with  beans  to  dry. " 

He  found  several  children  whose  hair  was  perfectly  gray,  re- 
sembling aged  people.  Their  hair  was  much  softer  and  finer  than 
that  of  other  Indians.  He  found  Gros  Ventres  with  yellow  hair, 
and  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  could  not  have  resulted  from  any 
connection  with  the  whites  as  the  man  was  more  than  forty  years 
old  and  he  states  that  it  was  not  more  than  thirty  years  since  the 
first  whites  visited  the  Mandans.  Evidently,  he  had  forgotten, 
or  was  ignorant  of  the  explorations  of  the  Verendreys  sixty  years 
earlier.  The  eyes  of  the  Indians  were  not  a  jet  black,  but  general- 
ly a  dark  brown.  The  men  wore  their  hair  in  small  "quaittes" 
.  hanging  down  their  backs,  and  upon  some  it  was  of  enormous 
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length,  trailing  upon  the  ground.  They  always  daub  it  with 
white  and  red  earth  but  the  women  wore  their  hair  short. 

Their  method  of  roasting  their  meat  was  unique.  Cutting  it  in 
flat  pieces,  they  suspended  it  by  a  cord  from  the  roof  over  the 
fire  and  the  cook,  sitting  near  by,  with  a  long  stick,  kept  it  con- 
stantly in  motion,  whirling  about.  When  one  side  was  done  he 
turned  it  over  and  exposed  the  other  to  the  heat.  He  found  the 
tribe  afflicted  with  whooping  cough,  from  which  many  of  the 
children  were  dying. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  he  with  his  party,  set  off  for  the  upper 
villages  and  notes  passing  many  plantations,  where  the  women 
were  at  work  cultivating  the  gardens  with  hoes  made  from  the 
shoulder  blades  of  buffalo,  to  which  a  crooked  stick  was  fastened 
for  a  handle.  He  made  a  short  visit  at  the  Saulier  village  which 
contained  forty  huts. 

Going  up  to  the  Gros  Ventres,  he  found  them  to  be  a  war-like 
people,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  pacific  character  of  the  Mandans. 
They  were  an  inquisitive  and  forward  people,  crowding  about 
Henry  and  his  party  and  making  all  sorts  of  sport  of  them  and 
they  were  particularly  amused  at  the  high  sounding  language  the 
American  captains  had  applied  to  themselves.  They  had  hordes 
of  rapacious  dogs,  making  it  dangerous  to  stir  without  a  good 
stout  cudgel  to  keep  them  off. 

He  found  that  the  Gros  Ventres  had  a  belief  that  at  first  the 
world  was  entirely  covered  with  water,  inhabited  by  no  living 
creature  but  a  swan,  which  in  some  unaccountable  way  produced 
a  crow,  a  wolf  and  a  water  hen.  One  day  the  crow  dressed  itself 
out  very  fine,  having  daubed  herself  with  red  and  white  earth, 
particularly  her  face  which  was  painted  in  equal  portions  of  these 
two  colors;  having  thus  made  her  person  more  agreeable,  she 
visited  the  wolf  and  reminded  him  of  their  forlorn  and  pitable 
condition,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  water,  adding  how  much 
happier  they  would  be  had  they  but  a  certain  proportion  of 
earth  to  obtain  which  she  proposed  to  send  the  water  hen  to  the 
bottom  to  fetch  some  up.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  after 
some  time,  the  water  hen  returned  with  a  small  quantity  in  her 
bill.  The  crow  took  the  earth  in  her  hand,  then  directed  the  wolf 
to  sing  a  certain  song ;  while  he  was  performing  with  melodious 
voice  and  graceful  manner,  beating  time,  the  crow" sprinkled  the 
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earth  around  her  and  instantly  the  globe  was  formed  and  it  re- 
mains the  same  to  this  day.  In  this  state  they  lived  very  happily 
for  some  time  but  the  crow  was  restless  and  wished  to  better 
their  condition;  for  this  purpose  she  one  day  dressed  herself,  as 
upon  the  former  occasion,  and  went  to  visit  the  wolf  who  as  usual 
received  her  very  kindly.  ^  She  again  reminded  the  wolf  of  their 
still  deplorable  condition,  there  being  no  living  creature  upon  the 
earth  but  themselves.  So  she  proposed  to  make  Indians,  to  which 
end  she  directed  him  to  sing  a  particular  song,  while  she  beat 
time  with  a  rattle.  After  many  songs  had  been  sung,  the  crow 
by  many  degress  lost  her  natural  form,  and  assumed  that  of  an 
Indian. 

He  found  they  had  no  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  denied  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  immortality.  Dr.  Cous,  however, 
thinks  Henry  was  mistaken  in  this  view. 

He  accompanied  them  upon  a  war  expedition  against  the  Sioux 
in  which  they  claim  to  have  killed  three  hundred  of  the  enemy. 
Henry  walked  out  on  the  battle  field  and  expressed  great  doubt 
of  the  extent  of  the  carnage,  believing  that  no  more  than  thirty 
were  killed. 

He  mentions  that  all  of  their  villages  were  surrounded  by 
stockades,  badly  kept  up  and  of  very  little  value.  Daily  he  found 
the  young  men  engaging  in  foot  races  for  very  long  distances  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency,  particularly  if  dis- 
mounted in  war.  These  daily  races  were  about  six  miles  long. 
They  also  were  entertained  with  a  horse  race,  in  which  practically 
all  of  the  horsemen  of  the  village  engaged,  riding  pell  mell  and 
without  any  apparent  goal  in  view.  He  found  them  much  ad- 
dicted to  shooting  at  a  mark  with  guns,  and  bows  and  arrows  and 
observed  among  the  Mandans  the  young  men  continually  playing 
a  game  in  which  "two  persons  are  each  provided  with  a  stick 
six  feet  long  on  which  are  cut  a  certain  number  of  notches  an 
inch  long;  in  the  intervals  of  which  are  fixed  the  same  number  of 
small  bunches  of  feathers  of  divers  colors,  with  three  pieces  of 
wood,  sixteen  inches  square,  one  near  each  end  and  one  HI  the 
middle.  These  are  perforated  in  the  center,  and  through  them 
is  passed  the  rod,  painted  of  divers  colors.  Each  notch  has  a 
particular  mark,  the  nature  of  which,  they,  themselves,  only 
understand.  Indeed  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  whole  game. 
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The  ground  on  which  they  play  is  a  smooth  level  place  about 
forty  paces  long  and  five  broad;  the  players  stand  side  by  side, 
start  from  one  end  of  the  ground  and  trot  on  until  they  are  half 
way  through,  then  one  of  them  throws  the  ball  gently  ahead  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  will  not  roll  further  than  the  space  allowed 
for  the  game.  At  the  same  time,  both  players  push  their  rods 
forward  to  overtake  and  keep  pace  with  the  ball,  but  not  to 
check  its  course.  Then  then  examine  the  particular  notch  or 
bunch  of  feathers  at  which  the  ball  stops  and  count  accordingly." 

He  learned  a  good  deal  about  their  self-mutilation  and  torture 
to  which  they  subject  themselves,  and  from  which  most  of  the 
men  have  lost  a  joint  of  each  of  their  several  fingers,  the  amputa- 
tion being  performed  as  a  memorial  to  some  relative.  Before  a 
young  man  can  become  a  brave,  he  is  required  to  do  a  penance. 
He  strips  entirely  naked  and  repairs  to  a  high  hill,  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  the  village,  in  the  depth  of  winter  and  must  remain 
there  as  many  days  as  his  strength  will  permit,  dancing,  bawling, 
howling.  Some  of  them  have  been  known  to  remain  out  seven 
days  in  the  severest  weather.  He  is  then  to  return  to  the  village 
at  full  speed  where  he  is  met  by  a  particular  friend  and  for  every 
day  he  is  absent  is  given  a  bull's  head,  to  which  is  fastened  one 
and  a  half  fathoms  of  cord  and  this  is  fastened  to  an  incision  in 
the  penitent's  back  or  shoulders  made  by  pinching  up  a  fold  of 
the  skin  through  which  is  thrust  the  barb  of  an  arrow.  A  sep- 
arate incision  must  be  made  for  each  bull's  head.  He  must  then 
walk  through  the  village,  dragging  these  weights  after  him.  He 
found  that  most  of  the  women  had  their  faces  tatooed  in  a  most 
disgusting  manner. 

Bradbury's  Observations.  John  Bradbury,  F.  R.  S.,  who  with 
the  noted  naturalist,  Nuttal,  Brackenridge,  and  others,  accom- 
panied the  Hunt-Astoria  Expedition  in  1811,  tells  of  his  ex- 
periences among  the  Mandans  in  his  book  entitled  "Travels  In 
the  Interior  of  America,"  (printed  in  Liverpool  and  published 
in  London,  1817). 

In  the  following  quotations  therefrom,  it  wHl  be  noted  that 
he  remarks  upon  the  "brown  hair"  of  a  Minnetaree  squaw  and 
her  child.  Also  concerning  She-he-ke  (Shahaska  or  Big  White), 
the  taking  'of  whom  through  to  the  states  and  back  in-  connection 
with  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition  involved  so  much  trouble. 
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The  observations  of  Bradbury  concerning  the  Rees  may  be 
found  in  Part  I  of  this  paper,  (Vol.  3,  S.  D.  Hist.  Coll.,  p.  432,  et. 
seq.)  Extracts  from  his  book,  relative  to  the  Mandans  follow : 

Brown  Hair.  Big  White.  "28th.  (June,  1811.)  Having  select- 
ed some  silver  ornaments  which  I  proposed  to  present  to  She-he- 
ke,  Mr.  Brackenridge  agreed  to  accompany  me  to  the  Mandan 
village.  We  obtained  horses  from  Mr.  Lewis  for  the  journey,  and 
about  ten  o'clock  set  off.  We  crossed  Knife  river  at  the  lower 
of  the  Minnetaree  villages,  and  paid  the  accustomed  price  to  the 
squaw  who  ferried  us  over;  for  each  of  us  three  balls  and  three 
charges  of  powder.  Before  we  left  the  village,  we  were  invited 
into  the  lodge  belonging  to  the  White  Wolf,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
this  village,  with  whom  we  smoked.  I  was  surprised  to  observe 
that  his  squaw  and  one  of  his  children  had  brown  hair,  although 
their  skins  did  not  appear  to  be  lighter  colored  than  the  rest  of 
the  tribe.  As  the  woman  appeared  to  be  above  forty  years  of  age, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  no  intercourse  had  taken  place  between 
these  people  and  the  whites  at  the  time  she  was  born.  I  should 
have  been  less  surprised  at  the  circumstance  had  they  been  one  of 
those  tribes  who  change  their  places  of  residence ;  but  they  have 
not  even  a  tradition  of  having  resided  in  any  other  place  than 
where  the  present  village  stands.  The  White  Wolf  appeared  to 
be  much  pleased  with  our  visit,  and  by  signs  invited  us  to  call  at 
his  lodge  whenever  we  came  that  way.  He  shook  hands  very 
cordially  with  us  at  parting.  In  our  way  to  the  Mandans  we 
passed  through  the  small  village  belonging  to  the  Ahwahhaways, 
consisting  of  not  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  lodges.  This 
nation  can  scarcely  muster  fifty  warriors  and  yet  they  carry  on 
an  offensive  war  against  the  Snake  and  Flathead  Indians.  On 
our  arrival  at  the  Mandans,  She-he-ke,  as  before,  came  to  the 
door  of  his  lodge  and  said,  'Come  in  house.'  We  had  scarcely 
entered  when  he  looked  earnestly  at  us,  and  said,  'whisky.'  In 
this  we  could  not  gratify  him,  as  we  had  not  thought  of  bringing 
any.  I  presented  the  silver  ornaments  to  him,  with  which  he 
seemed  much  pleased,  and  after  smoking  we  were  feasted  with 
a  dish  consisting  of  jerked  buffalo  meat,  corn  and  beans  boiled 
together.  I  mentioned  to  him  my  wish  to  purchase  some  mocca- 
sins, and  he  sent  out  into  the  village  to  inform  the  squaws,  who 
flocked  into  the  lodge  in  such  numbers,  and  with  so  "plentiful  a 
supply,  that  I  eould  not  buy  a  tenth  part.  I  furnished  myself 
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with  a  dozen  pairs  at  a  cheap  rate,  for  which  I  gave  a  little  vermil- 
lion,  or  rather  red  lead,  and  a  few  strings  of  blue  beads.  During 
our  stay,  She-he-ke,  pointing  to  a  little  boy  in  the  lodge  whom 
we  had  not  noticed  before,  gave  us  to  understand  that  his  father 
was  one  of  the  party  that  accompanied  Mr.  Lewis,  and  also  indi- 
cated the  individual.  On  our  return  we  crossed  the  Knife  river 
at  the  upper  village  of  the  Minnetarees.  The  old  squaw  who 
brought  the  canoe  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  to  fetch  us 
over,  was  accompanied  by  three  young  squaws,  apparently  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  came  over  in  the  canoe,  and 
were  followed  by  an  Indian,  who  swam  over  to  take  care  of  our 
horses.  When  our  saddles  were  taken  off,  and  put  into  the  canoe, 
Mr.  Brackenridge  and  myself  stepped  in,  and  were  followed  by 
the  old  squaw,  when  the  three  young  squaws  instantly  stripped, 
threw  their  clothes  into  the  canoe,  and  jumped  into  the  river. 
We  had  scarcely  embarked  before  they  began  to  practice  on  us 
every  mischievous  trick  they  could  think  of.  The  slow  progress 
which  the  canoe  made  enabled  them  to  swim  around  us  frequently, 
sometimes  splashing  us;  then  seizing  hold  of  the  old  squaw's 
paddle,  who  .tried  in  vain  to  strike  them  with  it ;  at  other  times 
they  would  pull  the  canoe  in  such  a  manner  as  to  change  the  di- 
rection of  its  course;  at  length  they  all  seized  hold  of  the  hind 
part,  and  hung  to  it.  The  old  squaw  called  to  the  Indian  who 
was  following  our  horses.  He  immediately  swam  down  to  our 
assistance,  and  soon  relieved  us  from  our  frolicsome  tormentors, 
by  plunging  them  successively  over  head,  and  holding  them  for 
a  considerable  time  under  water.  After  some  time  they  all  made 
their  escape  from  him,  by  diving  and  swimming  in  different  direc- 
tions. On  landing,  by  way  of  retaliation,  we  seized  their  clothes, 
which  caused  much  laughing  betwixt  the  squaw  and  the  Indian. 
We  had  many  invitations  to  have  staid  to  smoke,  but  as  it  was 
near  sunset,  and  we  had  seven  miles  to  ride,  they  excused  us." 
(p.  150-153.) 

Brackenridge 's  Journal.  H.  M.  Brackenridge,  who  came  up 
the  Missouri  river  with  the  Hunt-Astoria  Expedition  in  1811,  and 
whose  views  on  the  Aricaras  were  presented  in  Part  I  of  this 
paper,  (Vol.  3,  S.  D.  Hist.  Coll.,  p.  408,  et.  seq.),  also  briefly 
visited  the  Mandans,  and  some  of  his  observations  concerning 
them  will  now  be  presented.  His  travels  on  that  occasion  are 
published  in  his  "Journal  of  a  Voyage  up  the  River  Missouri," 
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(Coale  &  Maxwell,  Baltimore,  1816),  and  he  also  mentions  briefly 
the  tribe  in  his  "  Views  of  Louisiana,"  (Schaeffer  &  Maund,  Balto., 
1817.)  He  was  a  lawyer  of  keen  observation,  given  somewhat  to 
philosophical  reflections  upon  the  red  man.  The  party  reached 
the  Mandan  villages  July  26,  1811.  We  quote  as  follows  from  his 
"Voyage,"  etc.: 

Villages.  "Wednesday,  26th,  (July,  1811.)  Continued  our 
voyage  through  a  beautiful  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  In 
the  afternoon  passed  by  all  five  of  the  Mandan  villages,  which 
are  situated  upon  high  open  plains,  the  village  of  She-he-ke, 
divided  from  the  others  by  a  handsome  stream.  The  inhabitants 
had  gathered  to  the  bank  to  see  us,  several  waded  into  the  water, 
but  returned  when  we  beckoned  to  them  not  to  approach.  The 
men  were  generally  naked,  the  women  dressed  according  to  their 
age  or  quality,  from  the  course  elk  skin,  to  the  elegant  agalia. 
It  was  late  at  night  before  we  reached  the  fort  of  the  Missouri 
Company,  which  is  situated  above  all  the  villages,  and  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  in 
latitude  47  degrees,  13  minutes  N." 

Brackenridge  describes  the  grim  spectacle  of  the  aerial  sepul- 
cher  of  the  Mandans : 

Burial  Scaffolds.  "We  made  several  excursions  to  the  villages 
below,  the  nearest  about  six  miles  off ;  but  as  they  differ  but  little 
from  those  of  the  Arikara,  I  will  give  no  particular  description 
of  them.  I  noticed  but  one  thing  as  remarkable. 

"About  two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  first  village,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  number  of  small  scaffolds,  distributed  over 
several  acres  of  ground  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  I  soon  discovered 
that  this  was  a  depository  of  the  dead.  The  scaffolds  were  raised 
on  forks  about  ten  feet,  and  were  sufficiently  wide  to  contain  two 
bodies ;  they  were  in  general  covered  with  blue  and  scarlet  cloth, 
or  wrapt -in  blankets  and  buffalo  robes;  we  did  not  approach  near 
enough  to  examine  closely,  this  frightful  Golgotha,  or  place  of 
human  skeletons,  but  we  could  see  a  great  number  of  valuable 
articles  which  had  been  left  as  offerings  to  the  manes  of  the 
deceased.  Several  crows  and  magpies  were  perched  upon  them; 
we  could  not  but  experience  a  sensation  of  horror,  when  we 
thought  of  the  attraction  which  brought  these  birds  to  this  dis- 
mal place.  Some  of  the  scaffolds  had  nearly  fallen  down,  perhaps 
overturned  by  the  wind,  or  the  effect  of  decay,  and  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  bones  were  scattered  on  the  ground  underneath.  This 
mode  of  exposing  the  dead  has  something  peculiarly  horrible  in  it. 
The  wolves  of  the  prairie,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  even  the 
Indian  dogs,  are  attracted  to  the  place,  and  taught  to  feed  on 
human  flesh. 

"This  custom  prevails  amongst  all  the  wandering  tribes;  but 
amongst  the  Arikara,  the  dead  are  deposited  in  a  grave  as  with 
us,  which  I  think  clearly  proves  their  origin  to  be  different  from 
that  of  their  neighbors ;  for  there  is  nothing,  in  which  men  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  have  manifested  more  solicitude,  than  in  the 
treatment  of  the  remains  of  their  deceased  friends." 

Le  Borgne.  Brackenridge 's  vivid  description  of  the  Gros 
Yentre  chief,  Le  Borgne  or  the  One  Eyed,  is  found  below.  The 
two  chiefs  were  present  at  a  celebration  had  by  the  whites  at 
the  Mandan  villages  on  July  4th.  He  says: 

"The  two  principal  chiefs  happened  to  be  with  us;  the  One 
Eyed,  and  the  Black  Shoe.  The  former  is  a  giant  in  stature,  and 
if  his  one  eye  had  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  he 
might  have  passed  for  a  cyclop.  His  huge  limbs  and  gigantic 
frame,  his  bushy  hair  shading  his  coarse  visage  and  savage  fea- 
tures, with  his  one  eye  flashing  fire,  constituted  him  a  fearful 
demon.  He  sways,  with  unlimited  control,  all  these  villages,  and 
is  feared  by  all  the  neighboring  nations.  I  remarked  that  on  one 
or  two  occasions  he  treated  She-he-ke,  with  great  contempt.  Lisa 
having  referred  to  something  said  by  that  chief,  'What,'  said 
this  monster,  'What.  Does  that  bag  of  lies  pretend  to  have 
any  authority  here?'  He  is  sometimes  a  cruel  and  abominable 
tyrant." 

Brackenridge  then  relates  how  the  ruthless  old  outlaw  murdered 
a  young  warrior  who  came  to  him  to  reclaim  his  wife  who  had 
been  forcibly  taken  by  that  chief  in  her  husband's  absence,  the 
mother  of  the  slain  warrior  having  lost  her  mind  in  grief  over  the 
dastardly  act. 

Brackenridge  adds  in  a  note  :  ' '  Sne-he-ke  is  a  fat  man,  extreme- 
ly talkative,  and  no  great  warrior." 

In  his  "Views  of  Louisiana,"  Brackenridge  thus  summarizes 
as  to  the  tribes  at  the  Mandan  villages : 

' '  Mandans,  or  Gros  Ventres — The  remnants  of  .  a  number  of 
villages,  according  to  their  account,  seventeen.  They  claim  only 
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the  small  portion  of  country  which  they  actually  occupy ;  in  this, 
resembling  the  Arikaras.  They  still  consist  of  seven  villages,  five 
of  Gros  Ventres,  and  two  of  Mandans,  in  the  distance  of  about 
fifteen  miles.  They  are  generally  on  good  terms  with  each  other, 
but  at  present  there  exist  considerable  dissensions  and  even  open 
rupture.  There  is  not  the  least  affinity  in  their  languages  but  the 
Gros  Ventres  is  spoken  by  all  the  Mandans.  According  to  the 
tradition  of  these  last,  who  were  originally  of  the  Crow  nation, 
owing  to  a  quarrel  between  two  chiefs,  over  the  carcass  of  a 
buffalo  which  they  had  slain,  a  separation  took  place  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  each." 

His  estimate  of  the  space  comprised  in  the  general  group  of 
those  villages,  as  above,  is  too  large,  as  it  was  probably  not  more 
that  about  nine  miles  between  their  extremes.  He  was  also  prob- 
ably in  error  in  regarding  the  Gros  Ventres  as  originally  Crows — 
it  would  perhaps  be  nearer  historical  fact  to  say  that  part  of 
them  had,  about  the  time  of  their  arrival  from  eastward,  joined 
the  Crows.  This  point  is  not  entirely  clear,  however. 

Catlin 's  Account  of  Mandans.  George  Catlin,  whose  observa- 
tions upon  the  Aricaras  were  brought  out  in  Part  I  of  this  paper 
(S.  D.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  3,  pp.  490-3),  now  comes  in  for  considera- 
tion in  order  of  time,  in  his  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  Man- 
dans  in  many  phases  of  their  character.  The  space  herein  allotted 
to  his  very  interesting  description  and  deductions  relative  to  that 
tribe,  is  believed  to  be  justified,  in  view  of  the  generally  admitted 
fact  that  of  all  the  visitors  among  and  students  of  this  most  in- 
teresting tribe  of  Indians,  none  have  written  of  them  in  strains 
so  attractive  as  did  he ;  while  we  believe  that  his  exhaustive  de- 
scriptions of  their  customs  and  their  traditions  concerning  their 
religious  ceremonies,  including  also  their  Flood  legends,  consti- 
tuting undoubted  classics,  are  instructive  in  a  high  degree,  so 
much  so  that  there  seems  to  be  but  one  way  of  presenting  his 
impressions  and  conclusions  in  order  to  do  him  and  the  subject 
in  hand  justice,  viz.,  by  quoting  his  own  language  at  every  step, 
with  but  few  deviations  from  that  course.  No  attempt  to  sum- 
marize his  views  could  result  otherwise  than  in  a  garbling  pro- 
cess which  must  be  nothing  short  of  unfair  and  sadly  ineffectual 
in  bringing  before  the  reader  or  student  what  Catlin  saw  and 
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learned  of  that  tribe  while  among  them  under  very  favorable 
circumstances  for  gaining  close  knowledge  of  them. 

He  visited  them  in  1833;  and  we  quote  from  his  exceedingly 
valuable  and  well-known  work  upon  "North  American  Indians," 
(Vol.  I),  in  the  third  edition,  published  by  Tilt  and  Bogue,  Lon- 
don, 1842.  His  narratives  follow : 

Peculiar  Race.  "The  Mandans,  (or  See-pohs-kah-nu-mah-kah- 
kee,  ' people  of  the  pheasants,'  as  they  call  themselves),  are  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes  of  Indians  in  our  country. 
Their  origin,  like  that  of  all  the  other  tribes  is  from  necessity, 
involved  in  mystery  and  obscurity.  Their  traditions  and  peculiar- 
ities I  shall  casually  recite  in  this  or  future  epistles,  which,  when 
understood,  will  at  once,  I  think,  denominate  them  a  peculiar  and 
distinct  race.  They  take  great  pride  in  relating  their  traditions, 
with  regard  to  their  origin,  contending  that  they  were  the  first 
people  created  on  earth.  Their  existence  in  these  regions  has 
been  from  a  very  ancient  period;  and,  from  what  I  could  learn 
from  other  traditions,  they  have,  at  a  former  period,  been  a  very 
numerous  and  powerful  nation ;  but  by  the  continual  wars  which 
have  existed  between  them  and  their  neighbors,  they  have  been 
reduced  to  their  present  numbers."  (Vol.  1,  p.  80.) 

As  seen  below,  Catlin  states  that  the  two  Mandan  villages  were, 
in  1833,  both  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  after  Lewis  and  Clarke  and  others  who  were 
there  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  had  visited  them,  the  upper 
of  the  two  villages  had  been  flanked  on  the  east  side  by  the 
changed  course  of  the  river,  which  had  formerly  passed  close  to 
it  on  the  west  side.  A  map  published  by  Wheeler  in  his  "Trail 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke,"  (opposite  page  270),  shows  this  change 
in  the  course  of  the  river,  and  while  Catlin  says  the  two  villages 
were  'about  two  miles  distant  from  each  other,'  we  have  seen 
that  they  were  really  about  three  miles  apart,  which  is  the  dis- 
tance given  on  Wheeler's  map.  The  river  turns  from  south  to 
east  in  its  course  between  the  two  villages,  so  that  the  upper 
village  is  a  little  north  of  due  west  from  the  lower  one.  He  also 
says  that  these  were  formerly  ten,  instead  of  nine  villages,  and 
that  they  were  located  fifteen  or  twenty,  instead  of  eighty  miles 
down  the  river. 

Mandan  Villages.    "This  tribe  is  at  present  located  on  the  west 
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bank  of  the  Missouri,  about  1800  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  200 
below  the  mouth  of  Yellowstone  river.  They  have  two  villages 
only,  which  are  about  two  miles  distant  from  each  other;  and 
number  in  all  (as  near  as  I  can  learn),  about  2000  souls.  Their 
present  villages  are  beautifully  located,  and  judiciously  also,  for 
defense  against  the  assaults  of  their  enemies.  The  site  of  the 
lower  (or  principal)  town,  in  particular,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  pleasing  that  can  be  seen  in  the  world,  and  even 
more  beautiful  than  imagination  could  ever  create.  In  the  very 
midst  of  an  extensive  valley  (embraced  within  a  thousand  grace- 
ful swells  and  parapets  or  mounds  of  interminable  green  chang- 
ing to  blue,  as  they  vanish  in  the  distance),  is  built  the  city,  or 
principal  town  of  the  Mandans.  On  an  extensive  plain  (which 
is  covered  with  a  green  turf,  as  well  as  the  hills  and  dales,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  possibly  range,  without  tree  or  brush  to  be 
seen)  are  to  be  seen  rising  from  the  ground,  and  towards  the 
heavens,  domes,  (not  'of  gold,')  but  of  dirt,  and  the  thousand 
spears  (not  'spires')  and  scalp-poles,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  semi-subter- 
raneous village  of  the  hospitable  and  gentlemanly  Mandans. 

11  These  people  formerly  (and  within  the  recollection  of  many 
of  their  oldest  men)  lived  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  further  down 
the  river,  in  ten  contiguous  villages ;  the  marks  or  ruins  of  which 
are  yet  plainly  to  be  seen.  At  that  period,  it  is  evident,  as  well 
as  from  the  number  of  lodges  which  their  villages  contain,  as 
from  their  traditions,  that  their  numbers  were  much  greater  than 
at  the  present  day." 

Mound  Builders.  ' '  There  are  other,  and  very  interesting,  tradi- 
tions and  historical  facts  relative  to  a  still  prior  location  and  con- 
dition of  these  people,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fully  on  a 
future  occasion.  From  these,  when  they  are  promulged,  I  think 
there  may  be  a  pretty  fair  deduction  drawn,  that  they  formerly 
occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  Missouri,  and  even  the  Ohio  and 
Muskingum,  and  have  gradually  made  their  way  up  the  Missouri 
to  where  they  now  are.  There  are  many  remains  on  the  river 
below  this  place  (and,  in  fact,  to  be  seen  nearly  as  low  down  as 
St.  Louis),  which  show  clearly  the  peculiar  construction  of  Man- 
dan  lodges,  and  consequently  carry  strong  proof  of  the  above 
position.  While  descending  the  river,  however,  which  I  shall 
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commence  in  a  few  weeks,  in  a  canoe,  this  will  be  a  subject  of 
interest;  and  I  shall  give  it  close  examination." 

Ditch — Palisade.  "The  ground  on  which  the  Mandan  village 
is  at  present  built,  was  admirably  selected  for  defense ;  being  on  a 
bank  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  greater 
part  of  this  bank  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  of  solid  rock.  The 
river,  suddenly  changing  its  course  to  a  right-angle,  protects  two 
sides  of  the  village,  which  is  built  upon  this  promontory  or  angle ; 
they  have  therefore  but  one  side  to  protect,  which  is  effectually 
done  by  a  strong  piquet,  and  a  ditch  inside  it,  of  three  or  four 
feet  in  depth.  The  piquet  is  composed  of  timbers  of  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter,  and  eighteen  feet  in  height,  set  firmly  in  the 
ground  at  sufficient  distances  from  each  other  to  admit  of  guns 
and  other  missiles  to  be  fired  between  them.  The  ditch  (unlike 
that  of  civilized  modes  or  fortifications)  is  inside  of  the  piquet, 
in  which  their  warriors  screen  their  bodies  from  the  view  and 
weapons  of  their  enemies,  whilst  they  are  re-loading  and  discharg- 
ing their  weapons  through  the  piquet." 

Lodges.  "The  Mandans  are  undoubtedly  secure  in  their  vil- 
lages, from  the  attacks  of  any  Indian  nation,  and  have  nothing  to 
fear,  except  when  they  meet  their  enemy  on  the  prairie.  Their 
village  has  a  most  novel  appearance  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger ;  their 
lodges  are  closely  grouped  together,  having  but  just  room  enough 
for  walking  and  riding  between  them ;  and  appear  from  without, 
to  be  entirely  built  of  dirt;  but  one  is  surprised  when  he  enters 
them,  to  see  the  neatness,  comfort,  and  spacious  dimensions  of 
these  earth-covered  dwellings.  They  all  have  a  circular  form, 
and  are  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  diameter.  Their  foundations 
are  prepared  by  digging  some  two  feet  in  the  ground,  and  form- 
ing the  floor  of  earth,  by  levelling  the  requisite  size  for  the  lodge. 
These  floors  or  foundations  are  all  perfectly  circular,  and  vary- 
ing in  size  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inmates,  or  of  the 
quality  or  standing  of  the  families  which  are  to  occupy  them. 
The  superstructure  is  then  produced,  by  arranging,  inside  of  this 
circular  excavation,  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  and  resting  against 
the  bank,  a  barrier  or  wall  of  timbers,  some  eight  or  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  of  equal  height  (about  six  feet)  placed  on  end,  and 
resting  against  each  other,  supported  by  a  formidable  embank- 
ment of  earth  raised  against  them  outside ;  then,  resting  upon  the 
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tops  of  these  timbers  or  piles,  are  others  of  equal  size  and  equal  in 
numbers,  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  in  Length,  resting  firmly 
against  each  other,  and  sending  their  upper  or  smaller  ends 
towards  the  center  and  top  of  the  lodge ;  rising  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  to  the  apex  or  sky-light,  which  is  about  three  or 
four  feet  in  diameter,  answering  as  a  chimney  and  a  sky-light 
at  the  same  time.  The  roof  of  the  lodge  being  thus  formed,  is 
supported  by  beams  passing  around  the  inner  part  of  the  lodge 
about  the  middle  of  these  poles  or  timbers,  and  themselves  up- 
held by  four  or  five  large  posts  passing  down  to  the  floor  of 
the  lodge.  On  the  top  of,  and  over  the  poles  forming  the  roof, 
is  placed  a  complete  mat  of  willow  boughs,  of  half  a  foot  or  more 
in  thickness,  which  protects  the  timbers  from  the  dampness  of 
the  earth  with  which  the  lodge  is  covered  from  bottom  to  top,  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet;  and  then  with  a  hard  or  tough 
clay,  which  is  impervious  to  water,  and  which  with  long  use  be- 
comes quite  hard,  and  a  lounging  place  for  the  whole  family  in 
pleasant  weather — for  sage — for  wooing  lovers — for  dogs  and 
all;  an  airing  place — a  lookout — a  place  for  gossip  and  mirth — a 
seat  for  the  solitary  gaze  and  meditations  of  the  stern  warrior, 
who  sits  and  contemplates  the  peaceful  mirth  and  happiness  that 
is  breathed  beneath  him,  fruits  of  his  hard  fought  battles,  on 
fields  of  desperate  combat  with  bristling  red  men. 

' '  The  floors  of  these  dwellings  are  of  earth,  but  so  hardened  by 
use,  and  swept  so  clean,  and  tracked  by  bare  and  moccassined 
feet,  that  they  have  almost  a  polish,  and  would  scarcely  soil  the 
whitest  linen.  In  the  center,  and  immediately  under  the  sky- 
light is  the  fireplace — a  hole  of  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  of 
a  circular  form,  sunk  a  foot  or  more  below  the  surface,  and 
curbed  around  with  stone.  Over  the  fireplace,  and  suspended 
from  the  apex  of  diverging  props  or  poles,  is  generally  seen  the 
pot  or  kettle,  filled  with  buffalo  meat;  and  around  it  are  the 
family,  reclining  in  the  most  picturesque -attitudes  and  groups, 
resting  on  their  buffalo  robes  and  beautiful  mats  of  rushes. 
These  cabins  are  so  spacious,  that  they  hold  from  twenty  to  forty 
persons — a  family  and  all  their  connections.  They  all  sleep  on 
bedsteads  similar  in  form  to  ours,  but  generally  not  quite  so 
high;  made  of  round  poles  rudely  lashed  together  with  thongs. 
,A  buffalo  skin,  fresh  stripped  from  the  animal,  is  stretched  across 
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the  bottom  poles,  and  about  two  feet  from  the  floor ;  which  when 
it  dries,  becomes  much  contracted,  and  forms  a  perfect  sacking 
bottom.  The  fur  side  of  this  skin  is  placed  uppermost,  on  which 
they  lie  with  great  comfort,  with  a  buffalo  robe  folded  up  for  a 
pillow,  and  others  drawn  over  them  instead  of  blankets.  These 
beds,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  them  (and  I  have  visited  almost  every 
lodge  in  the  village),  are  uniformly  screened  with  a  covering  of 
buffalo  or  elk  skins,  oftentimes  beautifully  dressed  and  placed 
over  the  upright  poles  or  frame,  like  a  suit  of  curtains ;  leaving  a 
hole  in  front,  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  occupant  to  pass  in 
and  out,  to  and  from  his  or  her  bed.  Some  of  these  coverings  or 
curtains  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  being  cut  tastefully  into 
fringe,  and  handsomely  ornamented  with  porcupine's  quills  and 
picture  writings  on  hieroglyphics. ' ' 

Arms  and  Armor.  ' '  From  the  great  number  of  inmates  in  these 
lodges,  they  are  necessarily  very  spacious,  and  the  number  of  beds 
considerable.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  these  lodges  fifty 
feet  in  diameter  inside  (which  is  an  immense  room),  with  a  row 
of  these  curtained  beds  extending  quite  around  their  sides,  being 
some  ten  or  twelve  of  them,  placed  four  or  five  feet  apart,  and 
the  space  between  them  occupied  by  a  large  post,  fixed  quite  firm 
in  the  ground,  and  six  or  seven  feet  high,  with  large  wooden 
pegs  or  bolts  in  it,  on  which  are  hung  and  grouped,  with  a  wild 
and  startling  taste,  the  arms  and  armor  of  the  respective  proprie- 
tor; consisting  of  his  whitened  shield,  embossed  and  emblazoned 
with  the  figure  of  his  protecting  medicine  (or  mystery),  his  bow 
and  quiver,  his  war  club  or  battle-axe,  his  dart  or  javelin,  his 
tobacco  pouch  and  pipe,  his  medicine  bag,  and  his  eagle,  ermine 
or  raven  head-dress;  and  over  all,  and  on  top  of  the  post  (as  if 
placed  by  some  conjuror  or  Indian  magician,  to  guard  and  protect 
the  spell  of  wildness  that  reigns  in  this  strange  place),  stands 
forth  in  full  relief  the  head  and  horns  of  a  buffalo,  which  is  by  a 
village  regulation,  owned  and  possessed  by  every  man  in  the 
nation,  and  hung  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  which  he  uses  as  a  mask 
when  called  upon  by  the  chiefs,  to  join  in  the  buffalo  dance,  of 
which  I  shall  say  more  in  a  future  epistle. 

"This  arrangement  of  beds,  of  arms,  etc.,  combining  the  most 
vivid  display  and  arrangement  of  colors,  of  furs,  of  trinkets,  of 
barbed  and  glistening  points  and  steel,  of  mysteries  and  hocus 
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pocus,  together  with  the  somber  and  smoked  color  of  the  roof 
and  sides  of  the  lodge;  and  the  wild  and  rude  and  red — the 
graceful  (though  uncivil)  conversational,  garrulous,  story-telling, 
and  happy,  though  ignorant  and  untutored  groups,  that  are  smok- 
ing their  pipes — wooing  ther  sweethearts,  and  embracing  their 
little  ones  about  their  peaceful  and  endeared  firesides ;  together 
with  their  pots  and  spoons  and  other  culinary  articles  of  their  own 
manufacture,  around  them;  present  altogether  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  scenes  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  that  can  be  possibly 
seen;  and  far  more  wild  and  vivid  than  could  ever  be  imagined. " 

Garrulous  and  Happy.  "Reader,  I  say  these  people  were  gar- 
rulous, story-telling  and  happy;  this  is  true,  and  literally  so; 
and  it  belongs  to  me  to  establish  the  fact,  and  correct  the  error 
which  seems  to  have  gone  forth  to  the  world  on  this  subject.  As 
I  have  before  observed,  there  is  no  subject  that  I  know  of,  within 
the  scope  and  reach  of  human  wisdom,  on  which  the  civilized 
world  in  this  enlightened  age  are  more  incorrectly  informed,  than 
upon  that  of  the  true  manners  and  customs,  and  moral  condition, 
rights  and  abuses,  of  the  North  American  Indians ;  and  that,  as  I 
have  also  before  remarked,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
our  cultivating  a  fair  and  honorable  acquaintance  with  them,  and 
doing  them  the  justice,  and  ourselves  the  credit,  of  a  fair  and 
impartial  investigation  of  their  true  character.  The  present  age 
of  refinement  and  research  has  brought  every  thing  else  that  I 
know  of  (and  a  vast  deal  more  than  the  most  enthusiastic  mind 
ever  dreamed  of),  within  the  scope  and  fair  estimation  of  refined 
intellect  and  of  science;  while  the  wild  and  timid  savage,  with 
his  interesting  customs  and  modes  has  vanished,  or  his  character 
has  become  changed,  at  the  approach  of  the  enlightened  and  in- 
tellectual world ;  who  follow  him  like  a  phantom  for  a  while,  and 
in  ignorance  of  his  true  character  at  last  turn  back  to  the  common 
business  and  social  transactions  of  life. 

"Owing  to  the  above  difficulties,  which  have  stood  in  the  way, 
the  world  has  fallen  into  many  egregious  errors  with  regard  to 
the  true  modes  and  meaning  of  the  savage,  which  I  am  striving  to 
set  forth  and  correct  in  the  course  to  these  epistles.  And 
amongst  them  all,  there  is  none  more  common  nor  more  entirely 
erroneous,  nor  more  easily  refuted,  than  the  current  one,  that  'the 
Indian  is  a  sour,  morose,  reserved  and  taciturn  man.'  I  have 
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heard  this  opinion  advanced  a  thousand  times,  and  I  believed  it ; 
but  such  certainly,  is  not  uniformly  nor  generally  the  case. 

"I  have  observed  in  all  my  travels  amongst  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  more  particularly  amongst  these  unassuming  people,  that 
they  are  far  more  talkative  and  conversational  race  than  can 
easily  be  seen  in  the  civilized  world.  This  assertion,  like  many 
others  I  shall  occasionally  make,  will  somewhat  startle  the  folks 
of  the  east,  yet  it  is  true.  No  one  can  look  into  the  wigwams  of 
these  people,  or  into  any  little  momentary  group  of  them,  without 
being  at  once  struck  with  the  conviction  that  small-talk,  gossip, 
garrulity,  and  story-telling  are  the  leading  passions  with  them, 
who  have  little  else  to  do  in  the  world,  but  to  while  away  their 
lives  in  the. innocent  amusement  of  the  exercise  of  those  talents 
with  which  nature  has  liberally  endowed  them,  for  their  mirth 
and  enjoyment. 

"One  has  but  to  walk  or  ride  about  this  little  town  and  its 
environs  for  a  few  hours  in  a  pleasant  day,  and  overlook  the 
numerous  games  and  gambols,  where  their  notes  and  yelps  of 
exultation  are  unceasingly  vibrating  in  the  atmosphere ;  or  peep 
in  to  the  wigwams  (and  watch  the  glistening  fun  that's  beaming 
from  the  noses,  cheeks  and  chins,  of  the  crouching,  cross-legged, 
and  prostrate  groups  around  the  fire;  where  the  pipe  is  passed, 
and  jokes  and  anecdote,  and  laughter  are  excessive)  to  become 
convinced  that  it  is  natural  to  laugh  and  be  merry.  Indeed  it 
would  be  strange  if  a  race  of  people  like  these,  who  have  little 
else  to  do  or  relish  in  life,  should  be  curtailed  in  that  source  of 
pleasure  and  amusement;  and  it  would  be  also  strange,  if  a  life- 
time of  indulgence  and  practice  in  so  innocent  and  productive 
a  mode  of  amusement,  free  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  busi- 
ness or  professions,  should  not  advance  them  in  their  modes,  and 
enable  them  to  draw  far  greater  pleasure  from  such  sources,  than 
we  in  the  civilized  and  business  world  can  possibly  feel.  If  the 
uncultured  condition  of  their  minds  curtails  the  number  of  their 
enjoyments,  yet  they  are  free  from,  and  independent  of,  a  thou- 
sand cares  and  jealousies,  which  arise  from  mercenary  motives  in 
the  civilized  world;  and  are  yet  far  ahead  of  us  (in  my  opinion) 
in  the  real  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  simple  natural 
faculties. 

"They  live  in  a  country  and  in  communities,  where  it  is  not 
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customary  to  look  forward  into  the  future  with  concern,  for  they 
live  without  incurring  the  expenses  of  life,  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  and  unavoidable  in  the  enlightened  world;  and  of 
course  their  inclinations  and  faculties  are  solely  directed  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present  day,  without  the  sober  reflections  on 
the  past  or  apprehensions  of  the  future. 

"With  minds  thus  unexpanded  and  uninfluenced  by  the  thou- 
sand passions  and  ambitions  of  civilized  life,  it  is  easy  and  natural 
to  concentrate  their  thoughts  and  conversation  upon  the  little 
and  trifling  occurrences  of  their  lives.  They  are  fond  of  fun 
and  good  cheer,  and  can  laugh  easily  and  heartily  at  a  slight  joke, 
of  which  their  peculiar  modes  of  life  furnish  them  an  inexhausti- 
ble fund,  and  enable  them  to  cheer  their  little  circle  about  the 
wigwam  fireside  with  endless  laughter  and  garrulity. 

"It  may  be  thought,  that  I  am  taking  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
establish  this  fact,  and  I  am  dwelling  longer  upon  it  than  I  other- 
wise should,  inasmuch  as  I  am  opposing  an  error  that  seems  to 
have  become  current  through  the  world ;  and  which,  if  it  be  once 
corrected,  removes  a  material  difficulty,  which  has  always  stood 
in  the  way  of  a  fair  and  just  estimation  of  the  Indian  character. 
For  the  purpose  of  placing  the  Indian  in  a  proper  light  before  the 
world,  as  I  hope  to  do  in  many  respects,  it  is  of  importance  to 
me — it«is  but  justice  to  the  savage — and  justice  to  my  readers 
also,  that  such  points  should  be  cleared  up  as  I  proceed;  and  for 
the  world  who  inquire  for  correct  and  just  information,  they  must 
take  my  words  for  the  truth,  or  else  come  to  this  country  and  look 
for  themselves,  into  these  protesque  circles  of  never-ending  laugh- 
ter and  fun,  instead  of  going  to  Washington  city  to  gaze  on  the 
poor  embarrassed  Indian  who  is  called  there  by  his  '  Great  Father, ' 
to  contend  with  the  sophistry  of  the  learned  and  inquisitive  world, 
in  bartering  away  his  lands  with  the  graves  and  the  hunting 
grounds  of  his  ancestors.  There  is  not  the  proper  place  to  study 
the  Indian  character;  yet  it  is  the  place  where  the  sycophant  and 
the  scribbler  go  to  gaze  and  frown  upon  him — to  learn  his  charac- 
ter, and  write  his  history,  and  because  he  does  not  speak,  and 
quaffs  the  delicious  beverage  which  he  receives  from  white  men's 
hand,  'he  is  a  speechless  brute  and  drunkard.'  An  Indian  is  a 
begger  in  Washington  city,  and  a  white  man  is  almost  equally  so 
in  the  Mandan  village.  An  Indian  in  Washington  is  mute,  is 
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dumb  and  embarrassed;  and  so  is  a  white  man  (and  for  the  very 
same  reasons)  in  this  place — he  has  nobody  to  talk  to. 

"A  wild  Indian,  to  reach  the  civilized  world,  must  needs  travel 
some  thousands  of  miles  in  vehicles  of  conveyance,  to  which  ne 
is  unaccustomed — through  latitudes  and  longitudes  which  are  new 
to  him — living  on  food  that  he  is  unused  to — stared  and  gazed  at 
by  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  whom  he  cannot  talk  to — 
his  heart  grieving  and  his  body  sickening  at  the  exhibition  of 
white  men's  wealth  and  luxuries,  which  are  enjoyed  on  the  laud, 
and  over  the  bones  of  his  ancestors.  And  at  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney he  stands  (like  a  caged  animal)  to  be  scanned — to  be  criti- 
cised— to  be  pitied — and  heralded  to  the  world  as  a  mute — as  a 
brute,  and  a  beggar." 

White  Men  Liars.  "A  white  man,  to  reach  this  village,  must 
travel  by  steam  boat — by  canoes — on  horseback  and  on  foot — 
swim  rivers — wade  quagmires — fight  mosquitoes — patch  his  moc- 
casins, and  patch  them  again  and  again,  and  his  breeches ;  live  on 
meat  alone — sleep  on  the  ground  the  whole  way,  and  think  and 
dream  of  his  friends  he  has-  left  behind ;  and  when  he  gets  here, 
half-starved,  and  half-naked,  and  more  than  half  sick,  he  finds 
himself  a  beggar  for  a  place  to  sleep,  and  for  something  to  eat; 
a  mute  amongst  thousands  who  flock  about  him,  to  look  and  to 
criticise,  and  to  laugh  at  him  for  his  jaded  appearance,  and  speak 
of  him  as  they  do  of  all  white  men  (without  distinction)  as  liars. 
These  people  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  no  white  men  in  their 
country  but  traders,  and  know  of  no  other;  deeming  us  all  alike, 
and  receiving  us  all  under  the  presumption  that  we  come  to  trade 
or  barter;  applying  to  us  all,  indiscriminately,  the  epithet  of 
'liar'  or  traders. 

'  *  The  reader  will  therefore  see,  that  we  mutually  suffer  in  each 
other's  estimation  from  the  unfortunate  ignorance,  which  distance 
has  chained  us  in;  and  (as  I  can  vouch,  and  the  Indian  also,  who 
has  visited  the  civilized  world)  that  the  historian  who  would 
record  justly  and  correctly  the  character  and  customs  of  a  peo- 
ple, must  go  and  live  among  them.  (Vol.  1,  p.  86.) 

(From  Caltin's  second  letter  on  the  Mandans>  p.  87.) 

"In  my  last,  I  gave  some  account  of  the  village,  and  the  cus- 
toms, and  appearances  of  this  strange  people — and  I  will  now 
proceed  to  give  further  details  on  that  subject:" 
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Lodge  Roofs.  ' '  I  have  this  morning,  perched  myself  upon  the 
top  of  one  of  the  earth-covered  lodges,  which  I  have  before  de- 
scribed, and  having  the  whole  village  beneath  and  about  me,  with 
its  sachems — its  warriors — its  dogs — and  its  horses  in  motion — 
its  medicines  (or  mysteries)  and  scalp  poles  waiving  over  my 
head — its  piquets — its  green  fields  and  prairies,  and  rivers  in  full 
view,  with  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  thrilling  panorama  that  is 
about  me.  I  shall  be  able,  I  hope,  to  give  some  sketches  more  to 
the  life  than  I  could  have  done  from  any  effort  of  recollection. 

"I  said  that  the  lodges  or  wigwams  were  covered  with  earth — 
were  forty  or  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  so  closely  grouped 
that  there  was  but  just  room  enough  to  walk  and  ride  between 
them —  that  they  had  a  door  by  which  to  enter  them,  and  a  hole 
in  the  top  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  for  the  smoke  to  escape — 
that  the  inmates  were  at  times  grouped  upon  their  tops  in  con- 
versations and  other  amusements,  etc.,  and  yet  you  know  not 
exactly  how  they  look,  nor  what  is  the  precise  appearance  of  the 
strange  world  that  is  about  me.  There  is  really  a  newness  and 
rudeness  in  every  thing  that  is  to  be  seen.  There  are  several 
hundred  houses  or  dwellings  about  me,  and  they  are  purely 
unique — they  are  all  covered  with  dirt — the  people  are  all  red, 
and  yet  distinct  from  all  other  red  folks  I  have  seen.  The  horses 
are  wild — every  dog  is  a  wolf — the  whole  moving  mass  are  strang- 
ers to  me;  the  living,  in  everything,  carry  an  air  of  intractable 
wildness  about  them,  and  the  dead  are  not  buried  but  dried  upon 
scaffolds. 

"The  groups  of  lodges  around  me  present  a  very  curious  and 
pleasing  appearance,  resembling  in  shape  (more  nearly  than  any- 
thing else  I  can  compare  them)  to  so  many  potash-kettles  in- 
verted. On  the  tops  of  these  are  to  be  seen  groups  standing  and 
reclining,  whose  wild  and  picturesque  appearance  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  Stern  warriors,  like  statues,  standing  in  digni- 
fied groups,  wrapped  in  their  painted  robes,  with  their  heads 
decked  and  plumed  with  quills  of  the  war-eagle ;  extending  their 
long  arms  to  the  east  or  west,  the  scenes  of  their  battles,  which 
they  are  recounting  over  to  each  other.  In  another  direction,  the 
wooing  lover  softening  the  heart  of  his  fair  taih-nah-tai-a  with 
the' notes  of  his  simple  lute.  On  other  lodges,  and  beyond  these, 
groups  are  engaged  in  games  of  the  'moccasin'  or  the  'platter/ 
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Some  are  to  be  seen  manufacturing  robes  and  dresses,  and  others, 
fatigued  with  amusements  or  occupations,  have  stretched  their 
limbs  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  sleep,  whilst  basking  in  the  sun. 
With  all  this  wild  and  varied  medley  of  living  beings  are  mixed 
their  dogs,  which  seem  to  be  so  near  an  Indian's  heart,  as  almost 
to  constitute  a  material  link  of  his  existence." 

Village  Common — "Big  Canoe."  "In  the  center  of  the  village 
is  an  open  space,  or  public  area,  of  150  feet  in  diameter,  and  cir- 
cular in  form,  which  is  used  for  all  public  games  and  festivals, 
shows  and  exhibitions;  and  also  for  their  'annual  religious  cere- 
monies,' which  are  soon  to  take  place,  and  of  which  I  shall  here- 
after give  some  account.  The  lodges  around  this  open  space 
front  in,  with  their  doors  towards  the  center;  and  in  the  middle 
of  this  circle  stands  an  object  of  great  religious  veneration,  as  I 
am  told,  on  account  of  the  importance  it  has  in  the  conduction  of 
those  annual  religious  rites. 

"This  object  is  in  the  form  of  a  large  hogshead,  some  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  made  of  planks  and  hoops,  containing  within  it 
some  of  their  choicest  medicines  or  mysteries,  and  religiously  pre- 
served unbacked  or  scratched,  as  a  symbol  of  the  'Big  Canoe/  as 
they  call  it." 

Medicine  Lodge — The  Flood.  "One  of  the  lodges  fronting  on 
this  circular  area,  and  facing  this  strange  object  of  their  supersti- 
tion, is  called  the  'Medicine  Lodge,'  or  council  house.  It  is  in 
this  sacred  building  that  these  wonderful  ceremonies,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  flood,  take  place.  I  am  told  by  the  traders 
that  the  cruelties  of  these  scenes  are  frightful  and  abhorent  in 
the  extreme ;  and  that  this  huge  wigwam,  which  is  now  closed,  has 
been  built  exclusively  for  this  grand  celebration.  I  am  every  day 
reminded  of  the  near  approach  of  the  season  for  this  grand  affair, 
and  as  I  have  not  yet  seen  anything  of  it,  I  cannot  describe  it; 
I  know  it  only  from  the  relations  of  the  traders  who  have  wit- 
nessed parts  of  it ;  and  their  descriptions  are  of  so  extraordinary 
a  character,  that  I  would  not  be  willing  to  describe  until  I  can 
see  for  myself — which  will,  in  all  probability,  be  in  a  few  days. 

"In  ranging  the  eye  over  the  village  from  where  I  am  writing, 
there  is  presented  to  the  view  the  strangest  mixture  and  medley 
of  unintelligible  trash  (independent  of  the  living  beings  that  are 
in  motion),  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  On  the  roofs  of  the 
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lodges,  besides  the  groups  of  living,  are  buffalos'  skins,  skin 
canoes,  pots  and  pottery;  sleds  and  sledges — and  suspended  on 
poles,  erected  some  twenty  feet  above  the  doors  of  their  wigwams, 
are  displayed  on  a  pleasant  day,  the  scalps  of  warriors  preserved 
as  trophies;  and  thus  proudly  exposed  as  evidence  of  their  war- 
like deeds.  In  other  parts  are  raised  on  poles  the  warriors  pure 
and  whitened  shields  and  quivers,  with  medicine  bags  attached; 
and  here  and  there  a  sacrifice  of  red  cloth,  or  other  costly  stuff, 
offered  up  to  the  Great  Spirit,  over  the  door  of  some  benignant 
chief,  in  humble  gratitude  for  the  blessings  which  he  is  enjoying. 
Such  is  a  part  of  the  strange  medley  that  is  before  and  around 
me ;  and  amidst  them  and  the  blue  streams  of  smoke  that  are  ris- 
ing from  the  tops  of  these  hundred  'coal-pits,'  can  be  seen  in 
distance,  the  green  and  boundless,  treeless,  bushless  prairie;  and 
on  it  and  contiguous  to  the  piquet  which  encloses  the  village,  a 
hundred  scaffolds,  on  which  their  '  dead  live, '  as  they  term  it. ' ' 

Burial  Scaffolds.  "These  people  never  bury  the  dead,  but 
place  the  bodies  on  slight  scaffolds  just  above  the  reach  of  human 
hands,  and  out  of  the  way  of  wolves  and  dogs ;  and  they  are  there 
left  to  moulder  and  decay.  This  cemetery,  or  place  of  deposit  for 
the  dead,  is  just  back  of  the  village,  on  a  level  prairie ;  and  with 
all  its  appearances,  history,  forms,  ceremonies,  etc.,  is  one  of  the 
strangest  and  most  interesting  objects  to  be  described  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  peculiar  race. 

"Whenever  a  person  dies  in  the  Mandan  village,  and  the  cus- 
tomary honors  and  condolence  are  paid  to  his  remains,  and  the 
body  dressed  in  its  best  attire,  painted,  oiled,  feasted,  and  supplied 
with  bow  and  quiver,  shield,  pipe  and  tobacco — knife,  flint  and 
steel,  and  provisions  enough  to  last  him  a  few  days  on  the  journey 
which  he  is  to  perform;  a  fresh  buffalo's  skin,  just  taken  from 
the  animal's  back,  is  wrapped  around  the  body,  and  tightly 
bound  and  wound  with  thongs  of  rawhide  from  head  to  foot. 
Then  other  robes  are  soaked  in  water,  till  they  are  quite  soft  and 
elastic,  which  are  also  bandaged  around  the  body  in  the  same 
manner,-  and  tied  fast  with  thongs,  which  are  wound  with  great 
care  and  exactness,  so  as  to  exclude  the  action  of  the  air  from 
all  parts  of  the  body. 

"There  is  then  a  separate  scaffold  erected  for  it,  constructed 
of  four  up-right  poles,  a  little  higher  than  human  hands  can 
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reach ;  and  the  tops  of  these,  are  small  poles  passing  around  from 
one  post  to  the  other  ;  across  which  a  number  of  willow  rods  just 
strong  enough  to  support  the  body,  which  is  laid  upon  them  on  its 
back,  with  its  feet  carefully  presented  towards  the  rising  sun. 

"There  are  a  great  number  of  these  bodies  resting  exactly  in 
a  similar  way;  excepting  in  some  instances  where  a  chief,  or 
medicine  man,  may  be  seen  with  a  few  yards  of  scarlet  or  blue 
cloth  spread  over  his  remains,  as  a  mark  of  public  respect  and 
esteem.  Some  hundreds  of  these  bodies  may  be  seen  reposing  in 
this  manner  in  this  curious  place,  which  the  Indians  call,  'the 
village  of  the  dead ; '  and  the  traveler,  who  visits  this  country  to 
study  and  learn,  will  not  only  be  struck  with  the  novel  appear- 
ance of  the  scene,  but  if  he  will  give  attention  to  the  respect  and 
devotions  that  are  paid  to  this  sacred  place,  he  will  draw  many 
a  moral  deduction  that  will  last  him  through  life;  he  will  learn, 
at  least,  that  filial,  conjugal,  and  paternal  affection  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  results  of  civilization,  but  that  the  Great  Spirit  had 
given  them  to  man  in  his  native  state ;  and  that  the  spices  and 
improvements  of  the  enlightened  world  have  never  refined  upon 
them." 

Grief  for  the  Dead.  "There  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  in  which 
one  may  not  see  in  this  place  evidences  of  this  fact,  that  will 
wring  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  kindle  in  his  bosom  a  spark  of  re- 
spect and  sympathy  for  the  poor  Indian,  if  he  never  felt  it  before. 
Fathers,  mothers,  wives  and  children,  may  be  seen  lying  under 
these  scaffolds,  prostrated  upon  the  ground,  with  their  faces  in 
the  dirt,  howling  forth  incessantly  the  most  piteous  and  heart- 
broken cries  and  lamentations  for  the  misfortunes  of  their  kin- 
dred ;  tearing  their  hair — cutting  their  flesh  with  their  knives,  and 
doing  other  penance  to  appease  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  whose 
misfortunes  they  attribute  to  some  sin  or  omission  of  their  own, 
for  which  they  sometimes  inflict  the  most  excruciating  self- 
torture." 

"Golgatha"  Circles.  "When  the  scaffolds  on  which  the  bodies 
rest,  decay  and  fall  to  the  ground,  the  nearest  relations  having 
buried  the  rest  of  the  bones,  take  the  skulls,  which  are  perfectly 
bleached  and  purified,  and  place  them  in  circles  of  a  hundred  or 
more  on  the  prairie — placed  at  equal  distances  apart  (some  eight 
or  nine  inches  from  each  other),  with  the  faces  "all  looking  to 
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the  center ;  where  they  are  religiously  protected  and  preserved  in 
their  precise  positions  from  year  to  year,  as  objects  of  religious 
and  affectionate  veneration. 

"There  are  several  of  these  'Golgothas'  or  circles  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  the  center  of  each  ring  or  circle 
is  a  little  mound  of  three  feet  high,  on  which  uniformly  rest  two 
buffalo  skulls  (a  male  and  female)  ;  in  the  center  of  the  little 
mound  is  erected  a  'medicine  pole,'  about  twenty  feet  high,  sup- 
porting many  curious  articles  of  mystery  and  superstition,  which 
they  suppose  have  the  power  of  guarding  and  protecting  this 
sacred  arrangement.  Here  then,  to  this  strange  place  do  these 
people  again  resort,  to  evince  their  further  affections  for  the 
dead — not  in  groans  and  lamentations  however,  for  several  years 
have  cured  the  anguish ;  but  fond  affections  and  endearments  are 
here  renewed,  and  conversations  are  here  held  and  cherished  with 
the  dead. 

"Each,  one  of  these  skulls  is  placed  upon  a  bunch  of  wild  sage, 
which  has  been  pulled  and  placed  under  it.  The  wife  knows  (by 
some  mark  or  resemblance)  the  skull  of  her  husband  or  her  child, 
which  lies  in  this  group;  and  there  seldom  passes  a  day  that  she 
does  not  visit  it,  with  a  dish  of  the  best  cooked  food  that  her 
wigwam  affords,  which  she  sets  before  the  skull  at  night,  and 
returns  for  the  dish  in  the  morning.  As  soon  as  it  is  discovered 
that  the  sage  on  which  the  skull  rests  is  beginning  to  decay,  the 
woman  cuts  a  fresh  bunch,  and  places  the  skull  carefully  upon  it, 
removing  that  which  was  under  it. 

"Independent  of  the  above  named  duties,  which  draw  the 
women  to  this  spot,  they  visit  it  from  inclination,  and  linger  upon 
it  to  hold  converse  and  company  with  the  dead.  There  is  scarcely 
an  hour  in  a  pleasant  day,  but  more  or  less  of  these  women  may 
be  seen  sitting  or  lying  by  the  skull  of  their  child  or  husband — 
talking  to  it  in  the  most  pleasant  and  endearing  language  that 
they  can  use  (as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  former  days)  and  seem- 
ingly getting  an  answer  back.  It  is  not  infrequently  the  case, 
that  the  woman  brings  her  needle-work  with  her,  spending  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  skull  of  her 
child,  chatting  incessantly  with  it,  while  she  is  embroidering  or 
garnishing  a  pair  of  moccasins;  and  perhaps  overcome  with 
fatigue,  falls  asleep,  with  her  arms  encircled  around  it,  forgetting 
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herself  for  hours ;  after  which  she  gathers  up  her  things  and  re- 
turns to  the  village. 

"There  is  something  exceedingly  interesting  and  impressive  in 
these  scenes,  which  are  so  strikingly  dissimilar,  and  yet  within  a 
few  rods  of  each  other ;  the  one  is  the  place  where  they  pour  forth 
the  frantic  anguish  of  their  souls — and  afterwards  pay  their  visits 
to  the  other,  to  jest  and  gossip  with  the  dead. 

"The  great  variety  of  shapes  and  characters  exhibited  in  these 
groups  or  crania,  render  them  a  very  interesting  study  for  the 
craniologist  and  phrenologist;  but  I  apprehend  that  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty  (if  not  of  impossibility)  to  procure 
them  at  this  time,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  scientific  world." 
(Vol.  1,  pp.  87-91.) 

In  his  next  letter  or  chapter  Catlin  gives  some  interesting  pen 
pictures  of  individual  Mandan  chiefs.  Referring  to  the  subject  of 
their  customs  as  having  already  been  dwelt  upon  to  some 
extent  to  be  taken  up  in  other  phases  later  on,  he  says: 

Mandan  Chiefs.  "I  drop  them  and  introduce  a  few  of  the 
wild  and  gentlemanly  Mandans  themselves;  and  first,  Ha-na-tah- 
nu-mauh,  the  wolf  chief.  This  man  is  head  chief  of  the  nation, 
and  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  .'  Chief  de  Loup,'  as  the 
French  traders  call  him ;  a  haughty,  austere  and  overbearing  man, 
respected  and  feared  by  his  people  rather  than  loved.  The  tenure 
by  which  this  man  holds  his  office,  is  that  by  which  the  head 
chiefs  of  most  of  the  tribes  claim,  that  of  inheritance.  It  is  a 
general,  though  not  an  infallible  rule  amongst  the  numerous 
tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  that  the  office  of  chief  belongs 
to  the  eldest  son  of  a  chief;  provided  he  shows  himself,  by  his 
conduct,  to  be  equally  worthy  of  it  as  any  other  in  the  nation; 
making  it  hereditary  on  a  very  proper  condition — in  default  of 
which  requisites,  or  others  which  may  happen,  the  office  is  elec- 
tive. 

"The  dress  of  this  chief  is  one  of  great  extravagance,  and  some 
beauty;  manufactured  of  skins,  and  a  great  number  of  quills  of 
the  raven,  forming  his  stylish  head-dress. 

"The  next  and  second  chief  of  the  tribe,  is  Mah-to-toh-pa  (the 
four  bears.)  This  extraordinary  man,  though  second  in  office, 
is  undoubtedly  the  first  and  most  popular  man  in  the  nation. 
Free,  generous,  elegant  and  gentlemanly  in  his  deportment — 
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handsome,  brave  and  valiant;  wearing  a  robe  on  his  back,  with 
the  history  of  his  battles  emblazoned  on  it;  which  would  fill  a 
book  of  themselves,  if  properly  translated.  This,  readers,  is  the 
most  extraordinary  man,  perhaps,  who  lives  at  this  day,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  nature's  noblemen;  and  I  shall  certainly  tell  you 
more  of  him  anon. 

"After  him,  there  are  Mah-tahp-ta-ha,  he  who  rushes  through 
the  middle;  Seehk-hee-da,  the  mouse  colored  feather;  Sam-ja-ka- 
ko-kah,  (the  deceiving  wolf);  Mah-to-he-ha,  (the  old  bear),  and 
others,  distinguished  as  chiefs  and  warriors — and  there  are  belles 
also ;  such  as  Mi-neek-e-sunk-te-ca,  the  mink ;  and  the  little  gray- 
haired  Sha-ko-ka,  mint ;  and  fifty  others  who  are  famous  for  their 
conquests,  not  with  the  bow  or  the  javelin,  but  with  their  small 
black  eyes,  which  shoot  out  from  under  their  unfledged  brows, 
and  pierce  the  boldest,  fiercest  chief tian  to  the  heart." 

Peaceable — Prosperous — Polite.  "The  Mandans  are  certainly 
a  very  interesting  and  pleasing  people  in  their  personal  appear- 
ance and  manners ;  differing  in  many  respects,  both  in  looks  and 
customs,  from  all  other  tribes  which  I  have  seen.  They  are  not  a 
war-like  people;  for  they  seldom,  if  ever,  carry  war  into  their 
enemies '  country ;  but  when  invaded,  show  their  valor  and  courage 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  people  on  earth.  Being  a  small  tribe, 
and  unable  to  contend  on  the  wide  prairies  with  the  Sioux  and 
other  roaming  tribes,  who  are  ten  times  more  numerous;  they 
have  very  judiciously  located  themselves  in  a  permanent  village 
which  is  strongly  fortified,  and  insures  their  preservation.  By 
this  means  they  have  advanced  further  in  the  arts  of  manufac- 
ture ;  have  supplied  their  lodges  more  abundantly  with  the  com- 
forts, and  even  luxuries  of  life,  than  any  Indian  nation  I  know 
of.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  this  tribe  have  taken  many 
steps  ahead  of  other  tribes  in  manners  and  refinements  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  apply  the  word  refinement  to  Indian  life)  ;  and  are 
therefore  familiarly  (and  correctly)  denominated,  by  the  traders 
and  others,  who  have  been  amongst  them,  'the  polite  and  friendly 
Mandans. ' 

' '  There  is  certainly  great  justice  in  the  remark ;  and  so  forcibly 
have  I  been  struck  with  the  peculiar  ease  and  elegance  of  these 
people,  together  with  the  diversity  of  complexions,  the  various 
colors  of  their  hair  and  eyes;  the  singularity  of  their  language, 
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and  their  peculiar  and  unaccountable  customs,  that  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  they  have  sprung  from  some  other  origin  than  that 
of  the  other  North  American  tribes,  or  that  they  are  an  amalgam 
of  natives  with  some  civilized  race." 

Are  They  "Savages?"  "Here  arises  a  question  of  very  great 
interest  and  importance  for  discussion  and,  after  further  famil- 
iarity with  their  character,  customs,  and  traditions,  if  I  forget  it 
not,  I  will  eventually  give  it  further  consideration.  Suffice  it  then, 
for  the  present,  that  their  personal  appearance  alone,  independent 
to  their  modes  and  customs,  pronounces  them  at  once  as  more  or 
less,  than  savage." 

Light  Complexion.  "A  stranger  in  the  Mandan  village  is  first 
struck  with  the  different  shades  of  complexions,  and  various 
colors  of  hair  which  he  sees  in  a  crowd  about  him ;  and  is  at  once 
almost  disposed  to  exclaim  'that  these  are  not  Indians.' 

"There  are  a  great  many  of  these  people  whose  complexions 
appear  as  light  as  half  breeds ;  and  amongst  the  women  particu- 
larly, there  are  many  whose  skins  are  almost  white,  with  the 
most  pleasing  symmetry  and  proportion  of  features;  writh  hazel, 
with  gray,  and  with  blue  eyes,  with  mildness  and  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression, and  excessive  modesty  of  demeanor,  which  render  them 
excedingly  pleasing  and  beautiful." 

"Half  White."  "Why  this  diversity  of  complexion  I  cannot 
tell,  nor  can  they  themselves  account  for  it.  Their  traditions,  as 
far  as  I  have  yet  learned  them,  afford  us  no  information  of  their 
having  had  an^  knowledge  of  white  men  before  the  visit  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  made  to  their  village  thirty-three  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  there  have  but  very  few  visits  from  white  men  to  this 
place,  and  surely  not  enough  to  have  changed  the  complexions  and 
the  customs  of  a  nation.  And  I  recollect  perfectly  well  that 
Governor  Clarke  told  me,  before  I  started  for  this  place,  that  I 
would  find  the  Mandans  a  strange  people  and  half  white." 

Hair.  "The  diversity  in  color  of  the  hair  is  also  equally  as 
great  as  that  in  complexion;  for  in  a  numerous  group  of  these 
people  (and  more  particularly  amongst  the  females,  who  never 
take  pains  to  change  its  natural  color,  as  the  men  often  do,)  there 
may  be  seen  every  shade  and  color  of  hair  that  can  be  seen  in  our 
own  country,  with  the  exception  of  red  or  auburn,  which  is  not 
to  be  found. 
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"And  there  is  yet  one  more  strange  and  unaccountable  pecu- 
liarity, which  can  probably  be  seen  no  where  else  on  earth;  nor 
on  any  rational  grounds  accounted  for,  other  than  that  it  is  a 
freak  or  order  of  nature,  for  which  she  has  not  seen  fit  to  assign 
a  reason.  There  are  very  many,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age, 
from  infancy  and  to  manhood  and  old  age,  with  hair  of  a  bright 
silvery  grey;  and  in  most  instances  almost  perfectly  white. 

"This  singular  and  eccentric  appearance  is  much  oftener  seen 
among  the  women  than  it  is  with  the  men ;  for  many  of  the  latter 
who  have  it,  seem  ashamed  of  it,  and  artfully  conceal  it,  by  filling 
their  hair  with  glue  .and  black  and  red  earth.  The  women,  on  the 
other  hand,  seem  proud  of  it  and  display  it  often  in  an  almost  in- 
credible profusion,  which  spreads  over  their  shoulders  and  falls 
as  low  as  the  knee.  I  have  ascertained,  on  a  careful  inquiry,  that 
about  one  in  ten  or  twelve  of  the  whole  tribe  are  what  the  French 
call  '  cheveux  gris, '  or  greyhairs ;  and  that  this  strange  and  unac- 
countable phenomenon  is  not  the  result  of  disease  or  habit;  but 
that  it  is  unquestionably  a  hereditary  character  which  runs  in 
families,  and  indicates  unequality  in  disposition  or  intellect.  And 
by  passing  this  hair  through  my  hands,  as  I  often  have,  I  have 
found  it  uniformly  to  be  as  course  and  harsh  as  a  horse 's  mane ; 
differing  materially  from  the  hair  of  other  colors,  which  amongst 
the  Mandans,  is  generally  as  fine  and  soft  as  silk.  The  reader 
will  at  once  see,  by  the  above  facts,  that  there  is  enough  upon 
the  faces  and  heads  of  these  people  to  stamp  them  peculiar,  when 
,he  meets  them  in  the  heart  of  this  almost  boundless  wilderness, 
presenting  such  diversities  of  color  in  the  complexion  and  hair; 
when  he  knows  from  what  he  has  seen,  and  what  he  had  read, 
that  all  other  primitive  tribes  known  in  America,  are  dark  copper- 
colored,  with  jet  black  hair. 

"From  these  few  facts  alone,  the  reader  will  see  that  I  am 
amongst  a  strange  and  interesting  people,  and  know  how  to  pardon 
me,  if  I  lead  him  through  a  maze  of  novelty  and  mysteries  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  strange,  yet  kind  and  hospitable  people,  whose 
fate,  like  that  of  all  their  race  is  sealed ;  whose  doom  is  fixed,  to 
live  just  long  enough  to  be  imperfectly  known,  and  then  to  fall 
before  the  fell  disease  or  sword  of  civilizing  devastation." 

Stature— Plaited  Hair.  "The  stature  of  the  Mandans  is  rather 
below  the  ordinary  size  of  man,  with  beautiful  symmetry  of  form 
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and  proportion,  and  wonderful  suppleness  and  elasticity.  They 
are  pleasingly  erect  and  graceful,  both  in  their  walk  and  their 
attitudes;  and  the  hair  of  the  men,  which  generally  spreads 
over  their  backs,  falling  down  to  the  hams,  and  sometimes  to  the 
ground,  is  divided  into  plaits  or  slabs  of  two  inches  in  width,  and 
filled  with  a  profusion  of  glue  and  red  earth  or  vermillion,  at  in- 
tervals of  an  inch  or  two,  which  becoming  very  hard,  remains 
in  an  unchanged  state  from  year  to  year. 

"This  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  is  curious,  and  gives  to  the 
Mandans  the  most  singular  appearance.  The  hair  of  the  men  is 
uniformly  all  laid  over  from  the  forehead  backwards;  carefully 
kept  above  and  resting  on  the  ear,  and  thence  falling  down  over 
the  back,  in  these  flattened  bunches,  and  painted  red,  extending 
oftimes  quite  on  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  sometimes  in  such 
profusion  as  almost  to  conceal  the  whole  figure  from  the  person 
walking  behind  them.  In  the  portrait  of  San-jaka-ko-kah  (the 
deceiving  wolf),  where  he  is  represented  at  full  length,  with 
several  others  of  his  family  around  him  in  a  group,  there  will  be 
seen  a  fair  illustration  of  these  and  other  customs  of  these  people. 

' '  The  hair  of  the  women  is  also  worn  as  long  as  they  can  possi- 
bly cultivate  it,  oiled  very  often,  which  preserves  on  it  a  beau- 
tiful gloss  and  shows  its  natural  color.  They  often  braid  it  in 
two  large  plaits,  one  falling  down  just  back  of  the  ear,  on  each 
side  of  the  head;  and  on  any  occasion  which  requires  them  to 
'put  on  their  best  looks,'  they' pass  their  fingers  through  it,  draw- 
ing it  out  of  braid,  and  spreading  it  over  their  shoulders. 

"The  Mandan  women  observe  strictly  the  same  custom  which 
I  observed  amongst  the  Crows  and  Blackfeet  (and,  in  fact,  all 
other  tribes  I  have  seen,  without  a  single  exception)  of  parting 
the  hair  on  the  forehead,  and  always  keep  the  crease  or  separa- 
tion filled  with  vermillion  or  other  red  paint.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  few  little,  and  apparently  trivial,  customs  which  I  have 
found  amongst  the  Indians,  without  being  able  to  assign  any 
cause  for  it  other  than  that  *  they  are  Indians '  and  that  this  is  an 
Indian  fashion. 

"In  mourning,  like  the  Crows  and  most  other  tribes,  the  women 
are  obliged  to  crop  their  hair  all  off,  and  the  usual  term  of  that 
condolence  is  until  the  hair  has  grown  again  to  its  former  length. 

"When  a  man  mourns  for  the  death  of  a  near  relation  the  case 
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is  quite  different.  His  long,  valued  tresses  are  of  much  greater 
importance,  and  only  a  lock  or  two  can  be  spared.  Just  enough 
to  tell  of  his  grief  to  his  friends,  without  destroying  his  most 
valued  ornament,  is  doing  just  reverence  and  respect  to  the  dead. 

"To  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  the  Mandans  are  a  pleas- 
ing and  friendly  race  of  people,  of  whom  it  is  proverbial  among 
the  traders  and  all  who  ever  have  known  them,  that  their  treat- 
ment of  white  men  in  their  country  has  been  friendly  and  kind 
ever  since  their  first  acquaintance  with  them.  They  have  ever 
met  and  received  them,  on  the  prairies  and  in  their  villages,  with 
hospitality  and  honor. 

"They  are  handsome  and  straight  and  elegant  in  their  forms, 
not  tall,  but  quick  and  graceful ;  easy  and  polite  in  their  manners, 
neat  in  their  persons  and  beautifully  clad.  When  I  say  'neat  in 
person  and  beautifully  clad, '  however,  I  do  not  intend  my  readers 
to  understand  that  such  is  the  case  with  them  all,  for  among  them 
and  most  other  tribes,  as  with  the  enlightened  world,  there  are 
different  grades  of  society — those  who  care  but  little  for  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  those  who  take  great  pains  to  please  them- 
selves and  their  friends.  Amongst  this  class  of  personages,  such 
as  the  chiefs  and  braves,  or  warriors  of  distinction,  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  dandies  or  exquisites  (a  class  of  beings  whom  I  shall  take 
due  time  to  speak  in  a  future  letter)  the  strictest  regard  to  de- 
cency, and  cleanliness  and  elegance  of  dress  is  observed;  and 
there  are  few  people,  perhaps,  who  take  more  pains  to  keep  their 
persons  neat  and  cleanly  than  they  do. 

".Catlin's  version  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  habits  of 
the  Mandans  regarding  bathing  will  be  seen  in  what  he  says  below, 
to  be  quite  different  from  that  of  Henry,  who  ascribes  to  them 
an  abandon  which  he  condemns : 

Bathing  Place.  "At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  so  above 
the  village,  is  the  customary  place  where  the  women  and  girls 
resort  every  morning  in  the  summer  months  to  bathe  in  the  river. 
To  this  spot  they  repair  by  the  hundreds  every  morning  at  sun- 
rise, where,  on  the  beautiful  beach,  they  can  be  seen  running  and 
glistening  in  the  sun,  whilst  they  are  playing  their  innocent  gam- 
bols and  leaping  into  the  stream.  They  all  learn  to  swim  well, 
and  the  poorest  swimmer  among  them  will  dash  fearlessly  into 
the  boiling  and  eddying  current  of  the  Missouri  and  cross  it  with 
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perfect  ease.  At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  from 
the  river,  extends  a  terrace  or  elevated  prairie,  running  north 
from  the  village,  and  forming  a  kind  of  semi-circle  around  this 
bathing  place,  and  on  this  terrace,  which  is  some  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  higher  than  the  meadow  between  it  and  the  river,  are  sta- 
tioned every  morning  several  sentinels  with  their  bows  and  ar- 
rows in  hand  to  guard  and  protect  this  sacred  ground  from  the 
approach  of  boys  and  men  from  any  directions. 

"At  a  little  distance  below  the  village,  also,  is  the  place  where 
the  men  and  boys  go  to  bathe  and  learn  to  swim.  After  this 
morning  ablution,  they  return  to  their  village,  wipe  their  limbs 
dry  and  use  a  profusion  of  bear's  grease  through  their  hair  and 
over  their  bodies. 

Swimming.  "The  art  of  swimming  is  known  to  all  the  Ameri- 
can Indians;  and  perhaps  no  people  on  earth  have  taken  more 
pains  to  learn  it,  nor  any  who  turn  it  to  better  account.  There 
certainly  are  no  people  whose  avocations  of  life  more  often 
call  for  the  use  of  their  limbs  in  this  way,  as  many  of  the  tribes 
spend  their  lives  on  the  shores  of  our  vast  lakes  and  rivers,  paddl- 
ing about  from  their  childhood  in  their  fragile  bark  canoes,  which 
are  liable  to  continual  accidents,  which  often  throw  the  Indian 
upon  his  natural  resources  for  the  preservation  of  his  life. 

"There  are  many  times  also,  wrhen  out  upon  their  long  marches 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  almost  continual  warfare,  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  plunge  into  and  swim  across  the  wildest 
streams  and  rivers,  at  times  when  they  have  no  canoes  or  crafts 
in  which  to  cross  them.  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  tribe  where  this 
art  is  neglected.  It  is  learned  at  a  very  early  age  by  both  sexes, 
and  enables  the  strong  and  hardy  muscles  of  the  squaws  to  take 
their  child  upon  the  back,  and  successfully  to  pass  any  river  that 
lies  in  their  way. 

"The  mode  of  swimming  amongst  the  Mandans,  as  well  as 
amongst  most  of  the  other  tribes,  is  quite  different  from  that 
practiced  in  those  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  which  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  visit.  The  Indian  instead  of  parting  his  hands 
simultaneously  under  the  chin,  and*  making  the  stroke  outwnrd. 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  causing  thereby  a  serious  strain  upon 
the  chest,  throws  his  body  alternately  upon  the  left  and  right  side, 
raising  one  arm  entirely  above  the  water  and  reaching  as  far 
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forward  as  he  can,  to  dip  it,  whilst  his  whole  weight  and  force 
are  spent  upon  the  one  that  is  passing  under  him,  and  like  a 
paddle  propelling  him  along;  whilst  this  arm  is  making  a  half 
circle,  and  is  being  raised  out  of  the  water  behind  him,  the  op- 
posite arm  is  describing  a  similar  arch  in  the  air  above  his  head, 
to  be  dipped  in  the  water  as  far  as  he  can  reach  before  him,  with 
the  hand  turned  under,  forming  a  sort  of  bucket,  to  act  more 
effectively  as  it  passes  in  its  turn  underneath  him. 

"By  this  bold  and  powerful  mode  of  swimming,  which  may 
want  the  grace  that  many  would  wish  to  see,  I  am  quite  sure, 
from  the  experience  I  have  had,  that  much  of  the  fatigue  and 
strain  upon  the  breast  and  spine  are  avoided,  and  that  a  man  will 
preserve  his  strength  and  his  breath  much  longer  in  this  alternate 
and  rolling  motion,  than  he  can  in  the  usual  mode  of  swimming, 
in  the  polished  world. 

Vapor  Baths.  "In  addition  to  the  modes  of  bathing  which  I 
have  above  described,  the  Mandans  have  another,  which  is  a  much 
greater  luxury,  and  often  resorted  to  by  the  sick,  but  far  more 
often  by  the  well  and  sound,  as  a  matter  of  luxury  only,  or  per- 
haps for  the  purpose  of  hardening  their  limbs  and  preparing  them 
for  the  thousands  of  exposures  and  vicissitudes  of  life  to  which 
they  are  continually  liable.  I  allude  to  their  vapor  baths,  or  suda- 
tories,  of  which  each  village  had  several,  and  which  seem  to  be 
a  kind  of  public  property — accessible  to  all,  and  resorted  to  by 
all,  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  sick  and  well. 

"In  every  Mandan  lodge  is  to  be  seen  a  crib  or  basket,  much 
in  the  shape  of  a  bathing  tub,  curiously  woven  with  willow 
boughs,  and  sufficiently  large  to  receive  any  person  of  the  family 
in  a  reclining  or  recumbent  posture;  which  when  any  one  is  to 
take  a  bath,  is  carried  by  the  squaw  to  the  sudatory  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  brought  back  to  the  wigwam  again  after  it  has  been 
used. 

These  sudatories  are  always  near  the  village,  above  or  below  it 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  They  are  generally  built  of  skins  (in 
the  form  of  a  Crow  or  Sioux  lodge  which  I  have  before  described), 
covered  with  buffalo  skins  sewed  tight  together,  with  a  kind  of 
furnace  in  the  center ;  or  in  other  words  in  the  center  of  the  lodge 
are  two  walls  of  stone  about  six  feet  long  and  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  .apart,  and  about  three  feet  high ;  across  and  over  this 
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space,  between  the  two  walls,  are  laid  a  number  of  round  sticks, 
on  which  the  bathing  crib  is  placed.  Contiguous  to  the  lodge, 
and  outside  of  it,  is  a  little  furnace  something  similar,  in  the 
side  of  the  bank,  where  the  women  kindle  a  hot  fire,  and  heat  to 
a  red  heat  a  number  of  large  stones,  which  are  kept  at  these 
places  for  this  particular  purpose ;  and  having  them  all  in  readi- 
ness, she  goes  home  or  sends  word  to  inform  her  husband  or  other 
one  who  is  waiting,  that  all  is  ready;  then  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance entirely  naked,  though  with  a  large  buffalo  robe  wrapped 
around  him.  He  then  enters  the  lodge  and  places  himself  in  the 
crib  or  basket,  either  on  his  back  or  in  a  sitting  posture  (the  latter 
of  which  is  generally  preferred),  with  his  back  to  the  door  of 
the  lodge;  then  the  squaw  brings  in  a  large  stone  red  hot,  be- 
tween two  sticks  (lashed  together  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
pair  of  tongs)  and,  placing  it  under  him,  throws  cold  water  upon 
it,  which  raises  a  profusion  of  vapor  about  him.  He  is  at  once 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  steam,  and  a  woman  or  child  will  sit  at 
a  little  distance  and  continue  to  dash  water  upon  the  stone,  whilst 
the  matron  of  the  lodge  is  out,  and  preparing  to  make  her  appear- 
ance with  another  heated  stone;  or  he  will  sit  and  dip  from  a 
wooden  bowl,  with  a  ladle  made  of  the  Mountain  sheep's  horn, 
and  throw  upon  the  heated  stones  with  his  own  hands,  the  water 
which  he  is  drawing  through  his  lungs  and  pores,  in  the  next 
moment,  in  the  most  delectable  and  exhilerating  vapors,  as  it 
distills  through  the  mat  of  wild  sage  and  other  medicinal  and 
aromatic  herbs,  which  he  has  strewed  over  the  bottom  of  his 
basket,  and  on  which  he  reclines. 

"During  all  this  time  the  lodge  is  shut  perfectly  tight,  and  he 
quaffs  this  delicious  and  renovating  draught  to  his  lungs  with 
deep  drawn  sighs,  and  with  extended  nostrils,  until  he  is  drenched 
in  the  most  profound  degree  of  perspiration  that  can  be  produced ; 
when  he  makes  a  kind  of  strangling  signal,  at  which  the  lodge 
is  opened,  and  he  darts  forth  with  the  speed  of  a  frightened  deer, 
and  plunges  headlong  into  the  river,  from  which  he  instantly 
escapes  again,  wraps  his  robe  around  him  and  'leans'  as  fast  as 
possible  for  home.  Here  his  limbs  are  wiped  dry,  and  wrapped 
close  and  tight  within  the  fur  of  the  buffalo  robes,  in  which  he 
takes  his  nap,  with  his  feet  to  the  fire;  then  oils  his  limbs  and 
hair  with  bear's  grease,  dresses  and  plumes  himself  for  a  visit — 
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a  feast — a  parade,  or  a  council ;  or  slicks  down  his  long  hair,  and 
rubs  his  oiled  limbs  to  a  polish,  with  a  piece  of  soft  buckskin,  pre- 
pared to  join  in  games  of  ball  or  Tchung-kee. 

"Such  is  the  sudatory  or  the  vapor  bath  of  the  Mandans,  and, 
as  I  before  observed,  it  is  resorted  to  both  as  an  every  day  luxury 
by  those  who  have  the  time  and  energy  or  industry  to  indulge  in 
it;  and  also  used  by  the  sick  as  a  remedy  for  nearly  all  the 
diseases  which  are  known  amongst  them." 

Fever  Diseases.  "Fevers  are  very  rare,  and  in  fact  almost  un- 
known amongst  these  people ;  but  in  the  few  cases  of  fever  which 
have  been  known,  this  treatment  has  been  applied,  and  without 
the  fatal  consequences  which  we  would  naturally  predict.  The 
greater  part  of  their  diseases  are  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and 
other  chronic  diseases;  and  for  these,  this  mode  of  treatment, 
with  their  modes  of  life,  does  admirably  well.  This  custom  is 
similar  amongst  nearly  all  of  these  Missouri  Indians  and  amongst 
the  Pawees,  Omahas  and  Punchas  and  other  tribes,  who  have 
suffered  with  the  small  pox  (the  dread  destroyer  of  the  Indian 
race)  this  mode  was  practiced  by  the  poor  creatures,  who  fled 
by  hundreds  to  the  river's  edge,  and  by  hundreds  died  before  they, 
could  escape  from  the  waves,  into  which  they  had  plunged  in  the 
heat  and  rage  of  a  burning  fever.  Such  will  yet  be  the  scourge, 
and  such  the  misery  of  these  poor  unthinking  people,  and  each 
tribe  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  it  has  been  with  every  tribe  be- 
tween here  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  White  men-whiskey-toma- 
hawks-scalping knives,  guns,  powder  and  ball-small-pox-debauch- 
ery extermination."  (pp.  92-99) 

In  the  following  letter  or  chapter  of  Catlin,  he  enlarges  upon 
the  head-dresses,  tunics,  etc.,  of  the  Mandans ;  and  then  philoso- 
phizes upon  the  mutual  misunderstandings  existing  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians  concerning  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
other,  and  enters  into  refinements  of  reasoning  and  observation 
which  seem  to  indicate  a  somewhat  profound  study  by  him  of 
the  Indian  character,  and  which  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Indian  had  the  best  of  the  Caucasian  on  the  score  of  reasons 
for  the  "state  of  things."  The  originality  of  Catlin 's  treatment 
of  these  phases  may  excuse  us  in  inserting  his  narrative  on  that 
head  at  large. 

Head-Dresses,  etc.     "The  Mandans  in  many  instances  dress  very 
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neatly,  and  some  of  them  splendidly.  As  they  are  in  their  native 
state,  their  dresses  are  all  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  of 
course,  altogether  made  of  skins  of  different  animals  belonging  to 
those  regions.  There  is,  certainly,  a  reigning  and  striking  similar- 
ity of  costume  amongst  most  of  the  Northwestern  tribes;  and  I 
cannot  say  that  the  dress  of  the  Mandans  is  decidedly  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Crows  or  the  Blackfeet,  and  Assiniboines  or  the 
Sioux ;  yet  there  are  modes  of  stitching  or  embroidering  in  every 
tribe,  which  may  at  once  enable  the  traveler,  w.ho  is  familiar  with 
their  modes,  to  detect  or  distinguish  the  dress  of  any  tribe.  These 
differences  consist  generally  in  the  fashions  of  constructing  the 
head-dress,  or  of  garnishing  their  dresses  with  the  porcupine 
quills,  which  they  use  in  great  profusion. 

''Amongst  so  many  different  and  distinct  nations,  always  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  knowing  nothing  at  all  of  each  others 
languages ;  and  amongst  whom  fashions  in  dress  seldom  if  ever 
change ;  it  may  seem  somewhat  strange  that  we  should  find  these 
people  so  nearly  following,  or  imitating  each  other,  in  the  forms 
and  modes  of  their  dress  and  ornaments.  This  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  and  I  think  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  manner,  with- 
out raising  the  least  argument  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  their  hav- 
ing all  sprung  from  one  stock  or  family;  for  in  their  continual 
warfare,  when  chiefs  or  warriors  fall,  their  clothes  and  weapons 
usually  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  victors,  who  wear  them; 
and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  would  naturally  more  or  less  often  copy 
from  or  imitate  them;  and  so  also  in  their  repeated  councils  or 
treaties  of  peace,  such  articles  of  dress  and  other  manufactures 
•are  customarily  exchanged,  which  are  equally  adopted  by  the 
other  tribes,  and  consequently,  eventually  lead  to  the  similarity 
which  we  find  amongst  the  modes  of  dress,  etc.,  of  the  different 
tribes. 

Tunics-Moccasins.  "The  tunic  or  shirt  of  the  Mandan  men  is 
very  similar  in  shape  to  that  of  the  Blackfeet — made  of  two  skins 
of  deer  or  mountain  sheep,  strung  with  scalp-locks,  beads  and  er- 
mine. The  leggins,  like  those  of  the  other  tribes  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  are  made  of  deer  skins  and  shaped  to  fit  the  leg,  embroid- 
ered with  porcupine  quills,  and  fringed  with  scalps  from  their 
•enemies'  heads.  Their  moccasins  are  made  of  buckskin  and  neatly 
ornamented  with  porcupine  quills.  Over  their  shoulders  (or  in 
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other  words,  over  one  shoulder  and  passing  under  the  other)  they 
very  gracefully  wear  a  robe  from  the  young  buffalo 's  back,  often- 
times cut  down  to  about  half  its  original  size,  to  make  it  handy 
and  easy  for  use.  Many  of  these  are  also  fringed  on  one  side 
with  scalp-locks,  and  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin  curiously  orna- 
mented with  pictured  representations  of  the  creditable  events  and 
battles  of  their  lives. 

* '  Their  head-dresses  are  of  various  sorts,  and  many  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  and  handsome;  generally  made  of  war 
eagles  or  ravens  quills  and  ermine.  These  are  the  most  costly  part 
of  an  Indian's  dress  in  all  this  country,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  the  quills  and  fur.  The  war  eagle  being  the  'rara 
avis'  and  the  ermine  the  rarest  animal  that  is  found  in  the  coun- 
try. The  tail  of  the  war  eagle  in  this  village,  provided  it  is,  a 
perfect  one,  containing  some  six  or  eight  quills,  which  are  denom- 
inated first-rate  plumes,  and  suitable  to  arrange  in  a  head-dress, 
will  purchase  a  tolerable  good  horse  (horses,  however,  are  much 
cheaper  here  than  they  are  in  most  other  countries.)  I  have  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  learning  the  great  value  which  these 
people  sometimes  attach  to  such  articles  of  dress  and  ornament, 
as  I  have  been  purchasing  a  great  many,  which  I  intend  to  ex- 
hibit in  my  gallery  of  Indian  paintings,  that  the  world  may  ex- 
amine them  for  themselves,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  fidelity  of  my  works,  and  the  ingenuity  of  Indian  manufac- 
tures. 

"In  these  purchases  I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  prices 
demanded  by  them,  and  perhaps  I  could  not  recite  a  better  in- 
stance of  the  kind,  than  one  which  occurred  here  a  few  days 
since.  One  of  -the  chiefs,  whom  I  had  painted  at  full  length,  in 
a  beautiful  costume,  with  head  dress  of  war  eagle  quills  and 
ermine,  extending  quite  down  to  his  feet,  and  whom  I  was  solicit- 
ing for  the  purchase  of  his  dress  complete,  was  willing  to  sell  to 
me  all  but  the  head  dress,  saying  that  he  could  not  part  with  that, 
as  he  would  never  be  able  to  get  quills  and  ermine  of  so  good  a 
quality  to  make  another  like  it.  I  agreed  with  him,  however,  for 
the  rest  of  the  dress  ,and  importuned  him  from,  day  to  day  for  the 
head  dress  until  he  at  length  replied  that  if  I  must  have  it,  he 
must  have  two  horses  for  it;  the  bargain  was  instantly  struck — 
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the  horses  were  procured  from  the  traders  at  $25  each,  and  the 
head  dress  secured  for  my  collection." 

Horned  Crest.  "There  is  occasionally,  a  chief  or  a  warrior  of 
so  extraordinary  renown,  that  he  is  allowed  to  wear  horns  on  his 
head  dress,  which  give  to  his  aspect  a  strange  and  majestic  effect. 
These  are  made  of  about  a  third  part  of  the  horn  of  a  buffalo  bull ; 
the  horn  having  been  split  from  end  to  end,  and  a  third  part  of 
it  taken  and  shaved  thin  and  light,  and  highly  polished.  These 
are  attached  to  the  top  of  the  head  dress  on  each  side,  in  the  same 
place  that  they  rise  and  stand  on  the  head  of  the  buffalo ;  rising 
out  of  the  mat  of  ermine  skins  and  tails,  which  hang  over  the 
top  of  the  head  dress  somewhat  in  the  form  that  the  large  and 
profuse  locks  of  hair  hang  and  fall  over  the  head  of  a  buffalo 
bull." 

Catlin  then  explains  why,  •  in  his  view,  the  Indians  are  mis- 
judged by  the  whites  as  to  their  supposed  frivolities  in  dress, 
etc.,  as  follows : 

'  *  The  same  custom  I  have  found  observed  among  the  Sioux,  the 
Crows,  the  Blackfeet  and  Assiniboines,  and  it  is  one  of  so  strik- 
ing a  character  as  needs  a  few  more  words  of  observation.  There 
is  a  peculiar  meaning  or  importance  (in  their  estimation),  to  this 
and  many  other  curious  and  unaccountable  appearances  in  the 
habits  of  Indians,  upon  which  the  world  generally  looks  as  things 
that  are  absurd  and  ridiculous,  merely  because  they  are  beyond 
the  world's  comprehension,  or  because  we  do  not  stop  to  inquire 
or  learn  their  uses  or  meaning." 

Indian  Character  Misunderstood.  "I  find  that  the  principal 
cause  .why  we  so  underrate  and  despise  the  savage,  is  generally 
because  we  do  not  understand  him;  and  the  reason  why  we  are 
ignorant  of  him  and  his  modes,  is  that  we  do  not  stop  to  investi- 
gate— the  world  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon 
him  as  altogether  inferior — as  a  beast,  a  brute ;  and  unworthy  of 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  If  they  stop  long  enough  to  form 
an  acquaintance,  it  is  but  to  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance  and 
credulities — to  rob  him  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  his  country 
—to  make  him  drunk  with  whiskey,  and  visit  him  with  abuses 
which  in  his  ignorance  he  never  thought  of.  By  this  method  his 
first  visitors  entirely  overlook  and  never  understand  the  meaning 
of  his  thousand  interesting  and  characteristic  customs ;  and  at  the 
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same  time,  by  changing  his  native  modes  and  habits  of  life,  blot 
them  out  from  the  view  of  the  inquiring  world  forever. 

"It  is  from  the  observance  of  a  thousand  little  and  apparently 
trivial  modes  and  tricks  of  Indian  life,  that  the  Indian  character 
must  be  learned;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  just  the  same  with  us  if  the 
subject  were  reversed ;  excepting  that  the  system  of  civilized  life 
would  furnish  ten  apparently  useless  and  ridiculous  trifles  to  one 
which  is  found  in  Indian  life ;  and  at  least  twenty  to  one  which 
are  purely  nonsensical  and  unmeaning. 

"The  civilized  world  look  upon  a  group  of  Indians,  in  their 
classic  dress,  with  their  few  and  simple  oddities,  all  of  which  have 
their  moral  meaning,  and  laugh  at  them  excessively,  because  they 
are  not  like  ourselves — we  ask,  'why  do  the  silly  creatures  wear 
such  great  bunches  of  quills  on  their  heads?  Such  loads  and 
streaks  of  paint  upon  their  bodies — and  bear 's  grease  ?  Abomin- 
able ! '  And  a  thousand  other  equally  silly  questions,  without  ever 
stopping  to  think  that  nature  taught  them  to  do  so — and  that 
they  all  have  some  definite  importance  or  meaning  which  an 
Indian  could  explain  to  us  at  once,  if  he  were  asked  and  felt  dis- 
posed to  do  so — that  each  quill  in  his  head  stood  in  the  eyes  of 
his  whole  tribe,  as  the  symbol  of  an  enemy  who  had  fallen  by 
his  hand — that  every  streak  of  red  paint  covered  a  wound  which 
he  had  got  in  honorable  combat — and  that  the  bear's  grease,  with 
which  he  carefully  anoints  his  body  every  morning,  from  head  to 
foot,  cleanses  and  purifies  the  body,  and  protects  his  skin  from  the 
bite  of  mosquitoes,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  him  from  colds 
and  coughs  which  are  usually  taken  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin. 

"At  the  same  time,  an  Indian  looks  among  the  civilized  world, 
no  doubt,  with  equal,  if  not  much  greatejr  astonishment,  at  our 
apparently,  as  well  as  really,  ridiculous  customs  and  fashions,  but 
he  laughs  not,  nor  ridicules,  nor  questions,  for  his  good  natural 
sense  and  good  manners  forbid  him,  until  he  is  reclining  about  the 
fireside  of  his  wigwam  companions,  when  he  vents  forth  his  just 
criticism  upon  the  learned  world,  who  are  a  rich  and  just  theme 
'for  Indian  criticism  and  Indian  gossip. 

"An  Indian  will  not  ask  a  white  man  the  reason  why  he  does 
not  oil  his  skin  with  bear's  grease,  or  why  he  does  not  paint  his 
body,  or  why  he  wears  a  hat  on  his  head,  or  why  he  has  buttons 
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on  the  back  part  of  his  coat,  where  they  can  never  be  used — or 
why  he  wears  whiskers  and  a  shirt  collar  up  to  his  eyes — or  why 
he  sleeps  with  his  head  towards  the  fire  instead  oi^his  feet — why 
he  walks  with  his  toes  out  instead  of  turning  them  in — or  why 
it  is  that  hundreds  of  white  folks  will  flock  and  crowd  around 
a  table  to  see  an  Indian  eat — but  he  will  go  home  to  his  wjgwam 
fireside,  and  'make  the  welkin  ring'  with  jokes  and  fun  upon  the 
ignorance  and  folly  of  the  knowing  world. 

"A  wild  Indian  thrown  into  civilized  atmosphere  will  see  a 
man  occasionally,  moving  in  society,  wearing  a  cocked  hat;  and 
another  with  a  laced  coat  and  gold  or  silver  epaulettes  upon  his 
shoulders,  without  knowing  or  inquiring  the  meaning  of  them, 
or  the  objects  for  which  they  are  worn.  Just  so  a  white  man 
travels  amongst  a  wild  and  untaught  tribe  of  Indians,  and  sees 
occasionally  one  of  them  parading  about  their  village,  with  a 
head  dress  of  eagles'  quills  and  ermine,  and  elevated  above  it  a 
pair  of  beautifully  polished  buffalo  horns;  and  just  as  ignorant 
is  he  also,  of  their  meaning  or  importance ;  and  more  so,  for  the 
first  will  admit  the  presumption  that  epaulettes  and  cocked  hats 
amongst  the  civilized  world,  are  made  for  some  important  pur- 
pose, but  the  latter  will  presume  that  horns  of  an  Indian's  head 
are  nothing  more  or  less  (nor  can  they  be  in  their  estimation), 
than  Indian  nonsense  and  stupidity." 

Horns  Mean  Authority.  "This  custom  then,  which  I  have  be- 
fore observed  belongs  to  all  the  northwestern  tribes,  is  one  no 
doubt  of  very  ancient  origin,  having  a  purely  classic  meaning. 
No  one  wears  the  head  dress  surmounted  with  horns  except  the 
dignitaries  who  are  very  high  in  authority,  and  whose  exceeding 
valor,  worth  and  power  is  admitted  by  all  the  nation. 

"He  may  wear  them,  however,  who  is  not  a  chief;  but  a  brave, 
or  warrior  of  such  remarkable  character,  that  he  is  esteemed 
universally  in  the  tribe,  as  a  man  whose  'voice  is  as  loud  in 
council'  as  that  of  a  chief  of  the  first  grade,  and  consequently 
his  power  as  great. 

"This  head  dress  with  horns  is  used  only  on  certain  occasions, 
and  they  are  very  seldom.  When  foreign  chiefs,  Indian  agents, 
or  other  important  personages  visit  a  tribe ;  or  at  war  parades,  at 
the  celebration  of  a  victory,  at  public  festivals,  etc.,  they  are 
worn ;  but  on  no  other  occasion — unless,  sometimes,  when  a  chief 
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sees  fit  to  lead  a  war  party  to  battle,  he  decorates  his  head  with 
this  symbol  of  power,  to  stimulate  his  men,  and  throws  himself 
into  the  foremost  of  the  battle,  inviting  his  enemy  to  concentrate 
their  shafts  upon  him. 

"The  horns  on  these  head  dresses  are  but  loosely  attached  at 
the  bottom,  so  that  they  easily  fall  back  or  forwrard,  according 
as  the  head  is  inclined  forward  or  backward ;  and  by  an  ingenious 
motion  of  the  head,  which  is  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  impercept- 
ible, they  are  made  to  balance  to  and  fro,  and  sometimes,  one 
backward  and  the  other  forward  like  a  horse's  ears,  giving  a 
vast  deal  of  expression  and  force  of  character,  to  the  appearance 
of  the  chief  who  is  wearing  them.  This,  reader,  is  a  remarkable 
instance,  (like  hundreds  of  others),  for  its  striking  similarity  to 
Jewish  customs,  to  the  kerns  (or  keren,  in  Hebrew),  the  horns 
worn  by  the  Abysinian  chiefs  and  Hebrews,  as  a  symbol  of  power 
and  command;  worn  at  great  parades  and  celebrations  of  vic- 
tories. 

"  'The  false  prophet  Ze-dekiah,  made  him  horns  of  iron'  (Kings 
XXII.  11)  'Lift  not  your  horns  on  high;  speak  not  with  a  stiff 
neck'  (Ps.  LXXV.  5.) 

"This  last  citation  seems  so  exactly  to  convey  to  my  mind  the 
mode  of  raising  and  changing  the  position  of  the  horns  by  a  mo- 
tion of  the  head,  as  I  have  above  described,  that  I  am  irresistibly 
led  to  believe  that  the  custom  is  now  practiced  amongst  these 
tribes  very  nearly  as  it  was  amongst  the  Jews;  and  that  it  has 
been,  like  many  other  customs  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  in  the 
future  epistles,  handed  down  and  preserved  with  very  little  inno- 
vation or  change  from  that  ancient  people. 

"The  reader  will  see  this  custom  exemplified  in  the  portrait  of 
Mah-to-toh-pa.  This  man,  although  the  second  chief,  was  the 
only  man  in  the  nation  who  was  allowed  to  wear  horns ;  and  all, 
I  found,  looked  upon  him  as  the  leader,  who  had  the  power  to 
lead  all  the  warriors  in  time  of  war ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  extrordinary  battles  which  he  had  fought."  (p.  104.) 

In  his  "Letter  No.  15"  Catlin,  who  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  day  of  celebration  of  the  "Mandan  Religious  Ceremony,'7 
which  he  is  told  by  the  chiefs  occurs  when  the  willow  tree  is  "in 
full  leaf,"  and  which  event  he  connects  with  the  flood  because 
the  Indians  say,  "the  twig  which  the  bird  brought  in  was  a  willow 
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bough,  and  had  full-grown  leaves  on  it" — tells  of  his  painting 
of  the  Indians  and  their  intense  interest  in  the  process,  etc.  itf& 

Portrait  Painting — Mandan  Astonishment.  "I  have  been  con- 
tinually at  work  with  my  brush,  with  fine  and  picturesque  sub- 
jects before  me;  and  from  the  strange,  whimsical,  and  supersti- 
tious notions  which  they  have  of  an  art  so  novel  and  unaccount- 
able to  them,  I  have  been  initiated  into  many  of  their  mysteries — 
have  witnessed  many  very  curious  incidents,  and  preserved  sev- 
eral anecdotes,  some  of  which  I  must  relate. 

"Perhaps  nothing  ever' more  completely  astonished  these  peo- 
ple than  the  operations  of  my  brush.  The  art  of  portrait 
painting  was  a  subject  entirely  new  to  them,  and  of  course,  un- 
thought  of;  and  my  appearance  here  has  commenced  a  new  era 
in  the  arcana  of  medicine  or  mystery.  Soon  after  arriving  here,  I 
commenced  and  finished  portraits  of  the  two  principal  chiefs. 
This  was  done  without  having  awakened  the  curiosity  of  the  vil- 
lagers, as  tfiey  had  heard  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
even  the  chiefs  themselves  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  my  designs, 
until  the  pictures  were  completed.  No  one  else  was  admitted  into 
my  lodge  during  the  operation;  and  when  finished,  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly amusing  to  see  them  mutually  recognizing  each  other's 
likeness,  and  assuring  each  other  of  the  striking  resemblance 
which  they  bore  to  the  originals.  Both  of  these  pressed  their 
hands  over  their  mouths  a  while  in  dead  silence  (a  custom 
amongst  most  tribes,  when  anything  surprises  them  very  much) ; 
looking  attentively  upon  the  portraits  and  myself,  and  upon  the 
palette  and  colors  with  which  these  unaccountable  effects  had 
been  produced.  Then  then  walked  up  to  me  in  the  most  gentle 
manner,  taking  me  in  turn  by  the  hand,  with  a  firm  grip,  with 
head  and  eyes  inclined  downwards,  and  in  a  tone  a  little  above 
a  whisper,  pronounced  the  words  'te-ho-pe-noe  wash-ee'  and 
walked  off. ' ' 

Catlin  here  explains  that  the  above  ejaculation  meant  that  he 
was  thereby  invested  with  the  degree  of  a  "great  medicine  white 
man, ' '  since  which  time  he  had  been  l '  regularly  installed  medicine 
or  mystery;"  that  he  is  now  being  "called  upon  and  feasted  by 
the  doctors,  who  are  all  mystery  men ;"  under  the  weight  of  which 
responsibility  he  "assumes  all  the  gravity  and  circumspection 
due  from  so  high  a  dignitary"  and  "considerable  more" — that 
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by  "performing  now  and  then  some  art  or  trick  that  is  unfathom- 
able" he  hopes  to  hold  out  until  the  "religious  ceremony"  begins 
when  he  may  win  a  seat  in  the  medicine-lodge  "by  the  doctors." 
He  then  proceeds : 

"After  I  had  finished  the  portraits  of  the  two  chiefs,  and  they 
had  returned  to  their  wigwams,  and  deliberately  seated  them- 
selves by  their  respective  firesides,  and  silently  smoked  a  pipe  or 
two,  (according  to  a  universal  custom),  they  gradually  began  to 
tell  what  had  taken  place ;  and  at  length  crowds  of  gaping  listen- 
ers, with  mouths  wide  open,  thronged  their  lodges ;  and  a  throng 
of  women  and  girls  were  about  my  house,  and  through  every 
crack  and  crevice  I  could  see  their  glistening  eyes,  which  were 
piercing  my  hut  in  a  hundred  places,  from  a  natural  and  restless 
propensity,  a  curiosity  to  see  what  was  going  on  within.  An  hour 
or  more  passed  in  this  way,  and  the  soft  and  silken  throng  con- 
tinually increased,  until  some  hundreds  of  them  were  clung  and 
piled  about  my  wigwam  like  a  swarm  of  bees  hanging  on  the 
front  and  sides  of  their  hive. 

"During  this  time,  not  a  man  made  his  appearance  about  the 
premises.  After  a  while,  however,  they  could  be  seen,  folded  in 
their  robes,  gradually  siding  up  towards  the  lodge,  with  a  silly 
look  upon  their  faces,  which  confessed  at  once  that  curiosity  was 
leading  them  reluctantly,  where  their  pride  checked  and  forbade 
them  to  go.  The  rush  soon  after  became  general,  and  the  Chiefs 
and  medicine  men  took  possession  of  my  room,  placing  soldiers 
(braves  with  spears  in  their  hands),  at  the  door,  admitting  no 
one,  but  such  as  were  allowed  by  the  chiefs  to  come  in." 

Paintings  Explained.  "Monsr.  Kipp  (the  agent  of  the  fur  com- 
pany, who  has  lived  here  eight  years  and  to  whom,  for  his 
politeness  and  hospitality,  I  am  much  indebted),  at  this  time  took 
a  seat  with  the  chiefs,  and,  speaking  their  language  fluently,  he 
explained  to  them  my  views  and  the  objects  for  which  I  was 
painting  these  portraits;  and  also  expounded  to  them  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  made — at  which  they  seemed  all  to 
be  very  much  pleased.  The  necessity  at  this  time  of  exposing  the 
portraits  to  the  view  of  the  crowds  who  were  assembled  around 
the  house,  became  imperative,  and  they  were  held  up  together 
over  the  door,  so  that  the  whole  village  had  a  chance  to  see  and 
recognize  their  chiefs.  The  effect  upon  so  mixed  a  multitude,  who 
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as  yet  had  heard  no  way  of  accounting  for  them,  was  novel,  and 
really  laughable.  The  likenesses  were  instantly  recognized,  and 
many  of  the  gaping  multitude  commenced  yelping;  some  were 
stamping  off  in  the  jarring  dance — others  were  singing,  and  oth- 
ers again  were  crying — hundreds  covered  their  mouths  with 
their  hands  and  were  mute ;  others  indignant,  drove  their  spears 
frightfully  into  the  ground,  and  some  threw  a  reddened  arrow 
at  the  sun,  and  went  home  to  their  wigwams. 

Catlin  the  Great.  ' '  The  pictures  seen,  the  next  curiosity  was  to 
see  the  man  who  had  made  them,  and  I  was  called  forth.  Readers, 
if  you  have  any  imagination,  save  me  the  trouble  of  painting  this 
scene.  *  *  I  stepped  forth  and  was  instantly  hemmed  in  in  the 
throng.  Women  were  gaping  and  gazing — and  warriors  and 
braves  were  offering  me  their  hands — whilst  little  boys  and  girls, 
by  dozens  were  struggling  through  the  crowd  to  touch  me^with 
the  ends  of  their  fingers ;  and  whilst  I  was  engaged  from  the  waist 
upwards,  in  fending  off  the  throng — and  shaking  hands,  my  legs 
were  assailed  (not  unlike  the  nibbling  little  fish,  when  I  have  been 
standing  in  deep  water)  by  children,  who  were  creeping  between 
the  legs  of  the  bystanders  for  the  curiosity  or  honor  of  touching 
me  with  the  ends  of  their  fingers.  The  eager  curiosity  and  ex- 
pression of  astonishment  with  which  they  gazed  upon  me,  plainly 
showed  that  they  looked  upon  me  as  some  strange  and  unaccount- 
able being.  They  pronounced  me  the  greatest  medicine  man  in 
the  world ;  for  they  said  I  had  made  living  beings — they  said  they 
could  see  their  chiefs  alive,  in  two  places — those  that  I  had  made 
were  a  little  alive — they  could  see  their  eyes  move — could  see 
them  smile  and  laugh,  and  that  if  they  could  laugh  they  could 
certainly  speak,  if  they  should  try,  and  they  must  therefore  have 
some  life  in  them. 

"The  squaws  generally  agreed,  that  they  had  discovered  life 
enough  in  them  to  render  my  medicine  too  great  for  the  Mandans ; 
saying  that  such  an  operation  could  not  be  performed  without 
taking  away  from  the  original  something  of  his  existence,  which 
I  put  in  the  picture,  and  they  could  see  it  move,  could  see  it  stir. 

"This  curtailing  of  the  natural  existence,  for  the  purpose  of 
instilling  life  into  the  secondary  one,  they  decided  to  be  a  use- 
less and  destructive  operation,  and  one  which  was  calculated  to 
do  great  mischief  in  their  happy  community;  and  they  com- 
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menced  a  mournful  and  doleful  chant  against  me  crying  and  weep- 
ing bitterly  through  the  village,  proclaiming  me  a  most '  dangerous 
man,  one  who  could  make  living  persons  by  looking  at  them ;  and 
at  the  same  time  could,  as  a  matter  of  course,  destroy  life  in  the 
same  way,  if  I  chose.  That  my  medicine  was  dangerous  to  their 
lives,  and  that  I  must  leave  the  village  immediately.  That  bad 
luck  would  happen  to  those  whom  I  painted — that  I  was  to  take 
a  part  of  the  existence  of  those  whom  I  had  painted,  and  carry 
it  home  with  me  amongst  the  white  people,  and  that  when  they 
died  they  would  never  sleep  quiet  in  their  graves.'  : 

Oppose  His  "Medicine."  "In  this  way  the  women  and  some 
old  quack-medicine-men  together,  had  succeeded  in  raising  an 
opposition  against  me;  and  the  reasons  they  assigned  were  so 
plausible  and  so  exactly  suited  for  their  superstitious  feelings, 
that  -they  completely  succeeded  in  exciting  fears  and  a  general 
panic  in  the  minds  of  a  number  of  chiefs  who  had  agreed  to  sit 
for  their  portraits,  and  my  operations  were,  of  course,  for  several 
days  completely  at  a  stand  still.  A  grave  council  was  held  on 
the  subject  from  day  to  day,  and  there  seemed  great  difficulty  in 
deciding  what  was  to  be  done  with  me  and  the  dangerous  art 
which  I  was  practicing;  and  which  had  far  exceeded  their  origi- 
nal expectations.  I  finally  got  admittance  to  their  sacred  con- 
clave, and  assured  them  that  I  was  but  a  man  like  themselves — 
that  my  art  had  no  medicine  or  mystery  about  it,  but  could  be 
learned  by  them  if  they  would  practice  it  as  long  as  I  had — that 
my  intentions  towards  them  were  of  the  most  friendly  kind,  and 
that  in  the  country  where  I  live,  brave  men  never  allowed  their 
squaws  to  frighten  them  with  their  foolish  whims  and  stories. 
They  all  immediately  arose,  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  dressed 
themselves  for  their  pictures.  After  this  there  was  no  further 
difficulty  about  sitting ;  all  were  ready  to  be  painted.  The  squaws 
were  silent,  and  my  painting  room  a  continual  resort  for  the 
chiefs,  and  braves,  and  medicine-men;  where  they  waited  with 
impatience  for  the  completion  of  each  other's  pictures — that  they 
could  decide  as  to  the  likeness  as  it  came  from  under  the  brush; 
that  they  could  laugh,  and  yell,  and  sing  a  new  song,  and  smoke 
a  fresh  pipe  to  the  health  and  success  of  him  who  had  just  been 
safely  delivered  from  the  hands  and  the  mystic  operation  of  the 
'white  medicine.'  " 
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Smoking  Him  Safe.  "In  each  of  these  operations,  as  they  suc- 
cessfully took  place,  I  observed  that  a  pipe  or  two  were  well 
filled,  and  as  soon  as  I  commenced  painting  the  chiefs  and  braves, 
who  sat  around  the  sides  of  the  lodge,  commenced  smoking  for 
the  success  of  the  picture  (and  probably  as"  much  or  more  so  for 
the  safe  deliverance  of  the  sitter  from  harm  while  under  the 
operation;)  and  so  they  continued  to  pass  the  pipe  around  until 
the  portrait  was  completed." 

That  Catlin  could  assume  the  role  of  the  actor  with  success 
even  when  driven  to  it  as  an  expedient  before  an  Indian  audience, 
is  duly  attested  in  his  actions  while  painting  these  portraits, 
"stopping  occasionally  very  suddenly  as  if  something  was  wrong, 
and  taking  a  tremendous  puff  or  two  at  the  pipe,  and  streaming 
the  smoke  through  my  nostrils,  exhibiting  in  my  looks  and  actions 
an- evident  relief;  enabling  me  to  proceed  with  more  facility  and 
success,"  and  by  flattery  of  the  respective  subjects  as  they  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  "and  taking  them  according  to  rank,  or  stand- 
ing, making  it  a  matter  of  honor  with  them,  which  pleased  them 
exceedingly;"  in  this  way  proving  himself  "not  guilty"  under 
the  indictment  of  the  "women  and  old  quacks;"  after  which 
he  was  elegantly  feasted  and  presented  with  "a  doctor's  rattle, 
and  also  a  magical  wand,  or  a  doctor's  staff,  strung  with  claws 
of  the  grizzly  bear,  with  hoofs  of  the  antelope — with  ermine — 
with  wild  sage  and  bat's  wings — and  perfumed  withal  with  the 
choice  and  savory  odor  of  the  pole-cat — a  dog  was  sacrificed  and 
hung  by  the  legs  over  my  wigwam,  and  I  was  therefore  and  there- 
by initiated  into  (and  countenanced  in  the  practice  of)  the  arcana 
of  medicine  or  mystery,  and  considered  a  fellow  of  extraordinary 
society  of  conjurati."  It  seems  evident  that  in  this  counter-pro- 
cess of  administering  of  medicine  the  Indians  came  off  victors,  as 
the  italics  are  Catlin 's  own. 

Trouble — "The  Eyes  Move."  "Since  this  signal  success  and 
good  fortune  in  my  operations,  things  have  gone  on  very  pleas- 
antly, and  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  amusement.  Some  alterca- 
tion has  taken  place,  however,  amongst  the  chiefs  and  braves, 
with  regard  to  standing  or  rank,  of  which  they  are  exceedingly 
jealous;  and  they  must  sit  (if  at  all)  in  regular  order,  according 
to  that  rank ;  the  trouble  is  all  settled  at  last,  however,  and  I  have 
no  want  of  subjects,  though  a  great  many  have  become  again 
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alarmed,  and  are  unwilling  to  sit,  for  fear,  as  some  say,  that  they 
will  die  prematurely  if  painted;  and  as  others  say,  that  if  they 
are  painted,  the  picture  will  live  after  they  are  dead,  and  they 
cannot  sleep  quiet  in  their  graves. 

"I  have  had  several  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  my  paint- 
ing room,  of  this  kind,  which  have  made  me  some  everlasting 
enemies  here ;  though  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  chiefs  and 
medicine-men  have  not  been  affected  by  them.  There  had  been 
three  or  four  instances  where  proud  and  aspiring  young  men  have 
been  in  my  lodge,  and  after  gazing  at  the  portraits  of  the  head 
chiefs  across  the  room  (which  sits  looking  them  in  the  eyes,) 
have  raised  their  hands  before  their  faces  and  walked  around  to 
the  side  of  the  lodge,  on  the  right  or  left,  from  whence  to  take  a 
long  and  fair  side-look  at  the  chief,  instead  of  staring  him  full 
in  the  face  (which  is  a  most  unpardonable  offense  in  all  Indian 
tribes;)  and  after  having  got  in  that  position,  and  cast  their  eyes 
again  upon  the  portrait  which  was  yet  looking  them  full  in  the 
face,  have  thrown  their  robes  over  their  heads  and  bolted  out  of 
the  wigwam,  filled  equally  with  astonishment  and  indignation; 
avering,  as  they  always  will  in  a  sullen  mood,  that  'they  saw  the 
eyes  move' — that  as  they  walked  around  the  room  'the  eyes  of 
the  portrait  followed  them.'  With  these  unfortunate  gentleman, 
repeated  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  traders,  and  also  by  the 
chiefs  and  doctors,  who  understand  the  illusion,  to  convince  them 
of  their  error,  by  explaining  the  mystery ;  but  they  will  not  hear 
to  any  explanation  whatever,  saying,  that  'what  they  see  with 
their  eyes  is  always  evidence  enough  for  them,'  that  they  always 
believe  their  own  eyes  sooner  than  a  hundred  tongues,'  and  all 
efforts  to  get  them  a  second  time  to  my  room,  or  into  my  company 
in  any  place,  has  proved  entirely  unsuccessful. ' ' 

Trouble  with  a  medicine  man,  who,  not  having  been  given  a  sit- 
ting before  Catlin's  palette  and  brush,  tried  to  stampede  the  as- 
sembly, who  thronged  his  studio,  by  declaring  that  all  who  were 
painted  "were  fools  and  would  soon  die,"  led  to  a  conference  in 
which  Catlin,  by  playing  upon  the  vanity  of  the  disaffected  Indian 
and  convincing  him  that  a  revelation  from  the  whole  tribe  had 
proven  him  so  extraordinary  a  character  that  he  (Catlin)  would 
soon  paint  his  portrait,  converted  him  into  his  confidence  and 
caused  him  to  pronounce  Catlin  a  "good  man"  whose  "medicine 
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is  great,"  and  to  resolve  that  he  would  submit  and  be  "made  alive 
with  paints. ' '  Catlin  then  says : 

Much-painted  Vanity.  "At  that  hour  then,  bedaubed  and 
streaked  with  paints  of  various  colors,  with  bear's  grease  and 
charcoal,  with  medicine  pipes  in  his  hands  and  foxes  tails  at- 
tached to  his  heels,  entered  Mah-to-he-hah  (the  old  bear,)  with 
a  train  of  his  own  profession,  who  seated  themselves  around  him ; 
and  also  a  number  of  boys,  whom  it  was  requested  should  remain 
with  him,  and  whom  I  supposed  it  possible  might  have  been 
pupils,  whom  he  was  instructing  in  the  mysteries  of  matena 
medica  and  hoco  poca.  He  took  his  position  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  waving  his  eagle  calumets  in  each  hand,  and  singing  his 
medicine  song  wrhich  he  sings  over  his  dying  patient,  looking  me 
full  in  the  face  while  I  completed  his  picture,  which  I  painted  at 
full  length.  His  vanity  has  been  completely  gratified  in  the 
operation ;  he  lies  for  hours  together,  day  after  day,  in  my  room, 
in  front  of  his  picture,  gazing  intently  upon  it,  lights  my  pipe  for 
me  while  I  am  painting — shakes  hands  with  me  a  dozen  times  on 
each  day,  and  talks  of  me,  and  enlarges  upon  my  medicine  vir- 
tues and  my  talents,  wherever  he  goes ;  so  that  this  new  difficulty 
is  now  removed,  and  instead  of  preaching  against  me,  he  is  one  of 
my  strongest  and  most  enthusiastic  friends  and  aids  in  the  coun- 
try." (p.  111.) 

Catlin  next  enlarges  upon  the  elements  of  Indian  dandies 
among  the  Mandans;  relates  how  he  was  preparing  to  paint  a 
picture  of  one  of  them,  which  met  with  protests  among  the  more 
respectable  Indians.  He  then  narrates  a  feast  given  to  him  by 
Four  Bears,  "the  second  chief  of  the  nation,  and  the  most  popular 
man  of  the  Mandans,"  served  in  three  courses  and  embracing 
"pemican  and  marrow-fat;"  mentioning  incidentally  the  pottery 
dishes  used  at  the  feast  and  which  he  declares  are  such  as  are 
made  by  the  Mandan  women  in  large  quantities.  We  recur  to 
his  text : 

Indian  Dandies.  "Besides  chiefs,  and  braves  and  doctors,  of 
whom  I  have  heretofore  spoken,  there  is  yet  another  character  of 
whom  I  must  say  a  few  words  before  I  proceed  on  other  topics. 
The  person  I  allude  to,  is  the  one  mentioned  at  the  close  of  my  last 
letter,  and  familiarly  known  and  countenanced  in  every  tribe  as 
an  Indian  beaux  or  dandy.  Such  personages  may  be  seen  on 
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every  pleasant  day,  strutting  and  parading  around  the  village  in 
the  most  beautiful  and  unsoiled  dresses,  without  the  honorable 
trophies  however  of  scalp  locks  and  claws  of  the  grizzly  bear,  at- 
tached to  their  costumes,  for  with  such  things  they  deal  not.  They 
are  not  peculiarly  anxious  to  hazard  their  lives  in  equal  and  hon- 
orable combat  with  the  one,  or  disposed  to  cross  the  path  of  the 
other ;  but  generally  remain  about  the  village,  to  take  care  of  the 
women,  and  attire  themselves  in  the  skins  of  such  animals  as  they 
can  easily  kill,  without  seeking  the  nigged  cliffs  for  the  war 
eagle,  or  visiting  the  haunts  of  the  grizzly  bear.  They  plume 
themselves  with  swan's-down  and  quills  of  ducks,  with  braids  and 
plaits  of  sweet  scented  grass  and  other  harmless  and  unmeaning 
ornaments,  which  have  no  other  merit  than  they  themselves  have, 
that  of  looking  pretty  and  ornamental. 

1 '  These  clean  and  elegant  gentlemen,  who  are  very  few  in  each 
tribe,  are  held  in  very  little  estimation  by  the  chiefs  and  braves ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  known  by  all,  that  they  have  a  most  horrible 
aversion  to  arms,  and  are  denominated  "faint  hearts"  or  "old 
women"  by  the  whole  tribe,  and  are  therefore  little  respected. 
They  seem,  however,  to  be  tolerably  well  contented  with  the  appel- 
lation, together  with  the  celebrity  they  have  acquired  amongst 
the  women  and  children  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their 
personal  appearance;  and  most  of  them  seem  to  take  and  enjoy 
their  share  of  the  world's  pleasures,  although  they  are  looked 
upon  as  drones  in  society. 

"These  gay  and  tinseled  bucks  may  be  seen  on  a  pleasant  day 
in  all  their  plumes,  astride  of  their  pied  or  dappled  ponies,  with 
a  fan  in  the  right  hand,  made  of  a  turkey's  tail — with  whip  and 
fly-brush  attached  to  the  wrist  of  the  same  hand,  and  underneath 
them  a  white  and  beautiful  and  soft  pleasure  saddle,  ornamented 
with  porcupine  quills  and  ermine,  parading  through  and  lounging 
about  the  village  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  they  will  cautiously 
bend  their  course  to  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  where  they  will  sit 
or  recline  upon  their  horses  for  an  hour  or  two,  overlooking  the 
beautiful  games  where  the  braves  and  young  aspirants  are  con- 
tending the  manly  and  athletic  amusements.  When  they  are 
fatigued  with  this  severe  effort,  they  wend  their  way  back  again, 
lift  off  their  fine  white  saddles  of  doe  skin,  which  is  wadded  with 
buffalo's  hair,  turn  out  their  ponies,  take  a  little  refreshment, 
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smoke  a  pipe,  fan  themselves  to  sleep,  and  doze  away  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

"Whilst  I  have  been  painting,  from  day  to  day,  there  have 
been  two  or  three  of  these  fops  continually  strutting  and  taking 
their  attitudes  in  front  of  my  door ;  decked  out  in  all  their  finery, 
without  receiving  other  benefit  or  other  information,  than  such 
as  they  could  discover  through  the  cracks  and  seams  of  my  cabin. 
The  chiefs,  I  observed,  passed  them  by  without  notice  and  of 
course  without  inviting  them  in ;  and  they  seemed  to  figure  about 
my  door  from  day  to  day  in  their  best  dresses  and  best  attitudes, 
as  if  in  hopes  that  I  would  select  them  as  models,  for  my  canvas. 
It  was  natural  that  I  should  do  so,  for  their  costumes  and  personal 
appearance  was  entirely  more  beautiful  than  anything  else  to 
be  seen  in  the  village.  My  plans  were  laid,  and  one  day  when  I 
had  got  through  with  all  the  head  men,  who  were  willing  to  sit 
to  be  painted,  and  there  were  two  or  three  chiefs  lounging  in 
my  room,  I  stepped  to  the  door  and  tapped  one  of  these  fellows 
on  the  shoulder,  who  took  the  hint  and  stepped  in,  well  pleased 
and  delighted  with  the  signal  and  honorable  notice  I  had  at 
length  taken  of  him  and  his  beautiful  dress.  Readers,  you  cannot 
imagine  what  was  the  expression  of  gratitude  which  beamed  forth 
on  this  poor  fellow's  face,  and  how  high  his  heart  beat  with  joy 
and  pride  at  the  idea  of  my  selecting  him  to  be  immortal,  along- 
side of  the  chiefs  and  worthies  whose  portraits  he  saw  arranged 
around  the  room;  and  by  which  honor  he,  undoubtedly,  consid- 
ered himself  well  paid  for  two  or  three  weeks  of  regular  painting, 
and  greasing,  and  dressing,  and  standing  alternately  on  one  leg 
and  the  other  at  the  door  of  my  premises. 

"Well,  I  placed  him  before  me,  and  a  canvas  on  my  easel,  and 
'chalked  him  out'  at  full  length.  He  was  truly  a  beautiful  sub- 
ject for  the  brush,  and  I  was  filled  with  enthusiasm — his  dress 
from  head  to  foot  was  of  the  skins  of  the  mountain  goat,  and 
dressed  so  neatly,  that  they  were  almost  as  soft  and  as  white  as 
Canton  crape — around  the  bottom  and -sides  it  was  trimmed  with 
ermine  and  porcupine  quills  of  beautiful  dyes  garnished  it  in  a 
hundred  parts ;  his  hair,  which  was  long,  and  spread  over  his  back 
and  shoulders,  extending  nearly  to  the  ground,  was  all  combed  back 
and  parted  on  his  forehead  like  that  of  a  woman.  He  was  a  tall 
and  fine  figure,  with  ease  and  grace  in  his  movements,  which  were 
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well  worthy  of  a  man  of  better  caste.  In  his  left  hand  he  held 
a  beautiful  pipe,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  plied  his  fan,  and  on  his 
wrist  was  still  attached  his  whip  of  elk's  horn,  and  his  fly-brush 
made  of  the  buffalo's  tail.  There  was  nought  about  him  of  the 
terrible,  and  naught  to  shock  the  finest,  chastest  intellect. 

"I  had  thus  far  progressed,  with  high-wrought  feelings  of  pleas- 
ure, when  the  two  or  three  chiefs,  who  had  been  seated  around 
the  lodge,  and  whose  portraits  I  had  before  painted,  arose  sud- 
denly, and  wrapping  themselves  tightly  in  their  robes,  crossed 
my  room  with  a  quick  and  heavy  step,  and  took  an  informal  leave 
of  my  cabin.  I  was  apprehensive  of  their  displeasure,  though  I 
continued  my  work;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  interpreter  came 
furiously  into  my  room,  addressing  me  thus :  '  My  God,  sir,  this 
never  will  do;  you  have  given  great  offense  to  the  chiefs — they 
have  made  complaint  of  your  conduct  to  me — they  tell  me  this 
is  a  worthless  fellow — a  man  of  no  account  in  the  nation,  and 
if  you  paint  his  picture,  you  must  instantly  destroy  theirs;  you 
have  no  alternative,  my  dear  sir,  and  the  quicker  this  chap  is  put 
out  of  your  lodge  the  better. ' 

' '  The  same  matter  was  explained  to  my  sitter  by  the  interpreter, 
when  he  picked  up  his  robe,  wrapped  himself  in  it,  plied  his  fan 
nimbly  about  his  face,  and  walked  out  of  the  lodge  in  silence,  but 
with  quite  a  consequental  smile,  taking  his  old  position  in  front 
of  the  door  a  while,  after  which  he  drew  himself  quietly  off  with- 
out further  exhibition.  So  highly  do  Mandan  braves  and  worthies 
value  the  honor  of  being  painted ;  and  so  little  do  they  value  man, 
however  lavishly  nature  may  have  bestowed  her  master  touches 
upon  him,  who  has  not  the  pride  and  noble  bearing  of  a  warrior. 

Four  Bears  Again.  "I  spoke  in  a  former  letter,  of  Mah-to-toh- 
pa  (the  four  bears),  the  second  chief  of  the  nation,  and  the  most 
popular  man  of  the  Mandans — a  high  minded  and  gallant  warrior, 
as  well  as  a  polite  and  polished  gentleman.  Since  I  painted  his 
portrait,  as  I  before  described,  I  have  received  at  his  hands  many 
marked  and  signal  attentions,  some  of  which  I  must  name  to  you, 
as  the  very  relation  of  them  will  put  you  in  possession  of  many 
little  forms  and  modes  of  Indian  life,  which  otherwise  might  not 
have  been  noted. 

"About  a  week  since,  this  noble  fellow  stepped  into  my  painting 
room  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  in  full  and  splendid  dress. 
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and  passing  his  arm  through  mine,  pointed  the  way,  and  lead  me 
in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner,  through  the  village  and  into  his 
own  lodge,  where  a  feast  was  prepared  in  a  careful  manner  and 
awaited  our  arrival.  The  lodge  in  which  he  dwelt  was  a  room 
of  immense  size,  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter  in  a  circular 
form,  and  about  twenty  feet  high — with  a  sunken  curb  of  stone 
in  the  center,  of  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter  and  one  foot  deep, 
which  contained  the  fire  over  which  the  pot  was  boiling.  I  was 
led  near  the  edge  of  this  curb  and  seated  on  a  very  handsome 
robe,  most  ingeniously  garnished  and  painted  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  he  seated  himself  gracefully  on  another  one  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  me ;  with  the  feast  prepared  in  several  dishes,  resting 
on  a  beautiful  rush  mat,  which  was  placed  between  us. 

"The  simple  feast  which  was  spread  before  us  consisted  of  three 
dishes  only,  two  of  which  were  served  in  wooden  bowls,  and  the 
third  in  an  earthen  vessel  of  their  own  manufacture,  somewhat 
in  the  shape  of  a  bread  tray  in  our  own  country.  This  last  con- 
tained a  quantity  of  pem-i-can  and  marrow  fat;  and  one  of  the 
former  held  a  fine  brace  of  buffalo  ribs,  delightfully  roasted,  and 
the  other  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  paste  or  pudding,  made  of  the 
flour  of  the  'pomme  blanche,'  as  the  French  call  it,  a  delicious 
turnip  .of  the  prairie,  finely  flavored  with  the  buffalo  berries, 
which  are  collected  in  great  quantities  in  this  country,  and  used 
with  divers  dishes  in  cooking,  as  we  in  civilized  countries  use 
dried  currents,  which  they  very  much  resemble. 

"A  handsome  pipe  and  a  tobacco  pouch  made  of  the  otter  skin, 
filled  with  k'nick-k'nick  (Indian  tobacco),  laid  by  the  side  of 
the  feast;  and  when  we  were  seated,  mine  host  took  up  his  pipe, 
and  deliberately  filled  it,  and  instead  of  lighting  it  by  the  fire, 
which  he  could  easily  have  done,  he  drew  from  his  pouch  his 
flint  and  steel,  and  raised  a  spark  with  which  he  kindled  it.  He 
drew  a  few  strong  whiffs  through  it,  and  presented  the  stem  of  it 
to  my  mouth,  through  which  I  drew  a  whiff  or  two  while  he  held 
the  stem  in  his  hands.  This  done,  he  laid  down  the  pipe,  and 
drawing  his  knife  from  his  belt,  cut  off  a  very  small  piece  of  meat 
from  the  ribs,  and  pronouncing  the  words  'ho-pe-ne-chee  wa-pa- 
shee'  (meaning  a  medicine  sacrifice),  threw  it  into  the  fire. 

"He  then  (by  signals)  requested  me  to  eat,  and  I  commenced, 
after  drawing  out  from  my  belt  my  knife  (which  it  is  supposed 
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that  every  man  in  this  country  carries  about  him,  for  at  an  Indian 
feast  a  knife  is  never  offered  to  a  guest.)  Reader  be  not  aston- 
ished that  I  sat  and  ate  my  dinner  alone,  for  such  is  the  custom 
of  this  strange  land.  In  all  tribes  in  these  western  regions  it  is 
an  invariable  rule  that  a  chief  never  eats  with  his  guests  invited 
to" a  feast;  but  while  they  eat,  he  sits  by,  at  their  service,  and 
ready  to  wait  upon  them;  deliberately  charging  and  lighting  the 
pipe  which  is  to  be  passed  around  after  the  feast  is  over.  Such 
was  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  and  while  I  was  eating, 
Mah-to-toh-pa  sat  cross-legged  before  me,  cleaning  his  pipe  and 
preparing  it  for  a  cheerful  smoke  when  I  had  finished  my  meal. 
For  this  ceremony  I  observed  he  was  making  unusual  prepara- 
tions, and  I  observed  as  I  ate,  that  after  he  had  taken  enough 
of  the  k'nick-k'nick,  or  bark  of  the  red  willow,  from  his  pouch, 
he  rolled  out  of  it  also  a  piece  of  the  '  castor, '  which  it  is  customary 
amongst  these  folks  to  carry  in  their  tobacco  sack  to  give  it  a 
flavor;  and,  shaving  off  a  small  quantity  of  it,  mixed  it  with  the 
bark,  with  which  he  charged  his  pipe.  This  done  he  drew  also 
from  his  sack  a  small  parcel  containing  a  fine  powder,  which  was 
made  of  dried  buffalo  dung,  a  little  of  which  he  spread  over  the 
top,  (according  also  to  custom)  which  was  like  tinder;  having 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  lighting  the  pipe  with  ease  and  satis- 
faction. My  appetite  satiated,  I  straightened  up,  and  with  a 
whiff  the  pipe  was  lit,  we  enjoyed  together  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  most  delightful  exchange  of  good  feelings,  amid  clouds 
of  smoke  and  pantomimic  signs  and  gesticulations. 

Clay  Dishes,  etc.  "I  spoke  also  of  the  earthen  dishes  or  bowls 
in  which  these  viands  were  served  out.  They  are  a  familiar  part 
of  the  culinary  furniture  of  every  Mandan  lodge,  and  are  manu- 
factured by  the  women  of  this  tribe  in  great  quantities,  and  mod- 
eled into  a  thousand  forms  and  tastes.  They  are  made  by  the 
hands  of  the  women  from  a  tough  black  clay,  and  baked  in  kilns 
which  are  made  for  the  purpose,  and  are  nearly  equal  in  hardness 
to  our  own  manufacture  of  pottery;  though  they  have  not  yet 
got  the  art  of  glazing,  which  would  be  to  them  a  valuable  secret. 
They  make  them  so  strong  and  serviceable,  however,  that  they 
h.ang  them  over  the  fire  as  we  do  our  iron  pots,  and  boil  their  meat 
in  them  with  perfect  success.  I  have  seen  some  few  specimens  of 
such  manufacture,  which  have  been  dug  up  in  Indian  mounds 
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and  tombs  in  the  southern  and  middle  states,  placed  in  our  east- 
ern museums  and  looked  upon  as  a  great  wonder,  when  here  this 
novelty  is  at  once  done  away  with,  and  the  whole  mystery ;  where 
women  can  be  seen  handling  them  and  using  them  by  hundreds,, 
and  they  can  be  seen  every  day  in  the  summer  also,  moulding  them 
into  many  fanciful  forms,  and  passing  them  through  the  kiln 
where  they  are  hardened."  (p.  116.) 

Mandan  Polygamists.  "In  the  succeeding  chapter  Catlin  refers 
to  the  practice  of  polygamy  among  the  Mandans — a  practice 
'  *  countenanced  amongst  all  of  the  North  American  Indians ' '  visit- 
ed by  him.  This  practice,  he  says,  arose  in  part  from  the 
necessity  of  a  chief's  having  a  sufficiency  of  menial  servants  "to 
perform  the  numerous  duties  and  drudgeries'  of  an  establish- 
ment in  which  liberal  entertainment  was  an  incident,  in  part  in 
order  to  procure  through  their  services  the  luxuries  of  wealth; 
another  prominent  ascribed  reason  being  the  necessity  of  replen- 
ishing the  stock  which  was  from  time  to  time  depleted  among  the 
warriors  in  the  vicissitudes  of  warfare.  The  wives,  he  declares, 
were  purchased,  mostly  from  the  father.  On  this  head  he  says : 

"There  are  other  instances  to  be  sure,  where  the  parties  ap- 
proach each  other,  and  from  the  expression  of  a  mutual  fondness, 
make  their  own  arrangements,  and  pass  their  own  mutual  vows, 
which  are  quite  as  sacred  and  inviolable  as  similar  assurances 
when  made  in  the  civilized  world.  Yet  even  in  such  cases,  the 
marriage  is  never  consummated  without  the  necessary  form  of 
making  presents  to  the  father  of  the  girl."  (p.  120.) 

Catlin  then  remarks  upon  the  practice  of  the  fur  traders  who 
come  among  the  Indians  and  who,  "from  policy  and  almost  of 
absolute  necessity,"  connect  themselves  by  marriage  with  "the 
most  influential  families  in  the  tribe";  adding:  "The  young 
women  of  the  best;  families  only  can  aspire  to  such  an  elevation ; 
and  the  most  of  them  are  exceedingly  ambitious  for  such  a  connec- 
tion." He  regards  this  character  of  connection,  however,  as  one 
which  "can  scarcely  be  called  marriages,"  and  as  generally  en- 
tered-into  "without  the  form  of  solemnizing  ceremony  of  a  mar- 
riage." He  then  moralizes  upon  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
woman,  as  follows : 

"From  the  enslaved  and  degraded  condition  in  which  the 
women  are  held  in  the  Indian  country,  the  world  would  naturally 
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think  that  theirs  must  be  a  community  formed  of  incongruous 
and  unharmonizing  materials;  and  consequently  destitute  of  the 
fine,  reciprocal  feelings  and  attachments  which  flow  from  the 
domestic  relations  in  the  civilized  world ;  yet  it  would  be  untrue, 
and  doing  injustice  to  the  Indians,  to  say  that  they  were  in  the 
least  behind  us  in  conjugal,  in  filial,  and  in  paternal  affection. 
There  is  no  trait  in  the  human  character  which  is  more  universal 
than  the  attachments  which  flow  from  these  relations,  and  there 
is  no  part  of  the  human  species  who  have  a  stronger  affection 
and  a  higher  regard  for  them  than  the  North  American  Indians." 
He  thus  summarizes  upon  the  Mandan  women  preparatory  to 
giving  a  specific  account  of  their  numerous  burdensome  duties, 
etc.: 

"Such,  then,  are  the  Mandans — their  women  are  beautiful  and 
modest,  and  amongst  the  respectable  families,  virtue  is  as  highly 
cherished  and  as  inapproachable,  as  in  any  society  whatever ;  yet 
at  the  same  time  a  chief  may  marry  a  dozen  wives  if  he  pleases, 
and  so  may  a  white  man;  and  if  either  wishes  to  marry  the  most 
beautiful  and  modest  girl  in  the  tribe,  she  is  valued  only  equal, 
perhaps,  to  two  horses,  a  gun  with  powder  and  ball  for  a  year, 
five  or  six  pounds  of  beads,  a  couple  of  gallons  of  whiskey,  and 
a  handful  of  awls."  The  girls,  he  affirms,  "like  those  of  most 
of  these  northwestern  tribes,  marry  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen, and  some  at  the  age  of  eleven  years."  (pp.  120-21.)  He 
proceeds : 

Women  Agriculturalists — Utensils.  "The  principal  occupation 
of  the  women  in  this  village,  consists  in  procuring  wood  and 
water,  in  cooking,  dressing  robes  and  other  skins,  in  drying  meat 
and  wild  fruit,  and  raising  corn  (maize.)  The  Mandans  are 
somewhat  of  agriculturalists,  as  they  raise  a  great  deal  of  corn 
and  some  pumpkins  ^and  squashes.  This  is  all  done  by  the 
women,  who  make  their  hoes  of  the  shoulder  blade  of  the  buffalo 
or  the  elk,  and  dig  the  ground  over  instead  of  plowing  it,  which 
is  consequently  done  with  a  vast  deal  of  labor.  They  raise  a  very 
small  sort  of  corn,  the  ears  of  which  are  no  larger  than  a  man's 
thumb.  This  variety  is  very  well  adapted  to  their  climate,  as  it 
ripens  sooner  than  other  varieties,  which  would  not  mature  in  so 
cold  a  latitude.  The  green  corn  season  is  one  of  great  festivity 
with  them,  and  one  of  much  importance.  The  greater  part  of 
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their  crop  is  eaten  during  these  festivals,  and  the  remainder  is 
gathered  and  dried  on  the  cob,  before  it  has  ripened,  and  packed 
away  in  'caches'  (as  the  French  call  them),  holes  dug  in  the 
ground,  some  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  the  insides  of  which  are 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  jug,  and  tightly  closed  at  the  top.  The 
corn,  and  even  dried  meat  and  pemican,  are  placed-  in  these 
caches,  being  packed  tight  around  the  sides,  with  prairie  grass, 
and  effectually  preserved  through  the  severest  winters. 

Corn  and  Meat.  * '  Corn  and  dried  meat  are  generally  laid  in  in 
the  fall,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  support  them  through  the  win- 
ter. These  are  the  principal  articles  of  food  during  the  long  and 
inclement  season;  and  in  addition  to  them,  they  oftentimes  have 
in  store  great  quantities  of  dried  squashes  and  dried  'pommes 
blanches,'  a  kind  of  turnip  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
these  regions,  and  of  which  I  have  spoken  before.  These  are 
dried  in  great  quantities,  and  pounded  into  a  sort  of  meal,  and 
cooked  with  the  dried  meat  and  corn.  Great  quantities  also  of 
wild  fruit  of  different  kinds  are  dried  and  laid  away  in  store  for 
the  winter  season,  such  as  buffalo  berries,  strawberries,  and  wild 
plums. ' ' 

Hospitality — Meals.  "The  buffalo  meat  however  is  the  great 
staple  or  'staff  of  life'  in  this  country,  and  seldom  (if  ever)  fails 
to  afford  them  an  abundant  and  wholesome  means  of  subsistence. 
There  are,  from  a  fair  computation,  something  like  250,000  In- 
dians in  these  western  regions,  who  live  almost  exclusively  on 
the  flesh  of  these  animals,  through  every  part  of  the  year.  Dur- 
.  ing  the  summer  and  fall  months  they  use  the  meat  fresh,  and 
cook  it  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  by  roasting,  broiling,  boiling, 
stewing,  smoking,  etc. ;  and  by  boiling  the  ribs  and  joints  with  the 
marrow  in  them,  make  a  delicious  soup,  which  is  universally  used, 
and  in  vast  quantities.  The  Mandans,  I  find,  have  no  regular 
stated  times  for  their  meals,  but  generally  eat  about  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  pot  is  always  boiling  over  the  fire,  and 
any  one  who  is  hungry  (either  of  the  household  or  from  any  other 
part  of  the  village)  has  a  right  to  order  it  taken  off,  and  to  fall 
to  eating  as  he  pleases.  Such  is  an  unvarying  custom  amongst 
the  North  American  Indians,  and  I  very  much  doubt,  whether  the 
civilized  world  have  in  their  institutions  any  system  which  can  be 
properly  called  more  humane  or  charitable.  Every  man,  woman 
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or  child  in  Indian  communities  is  allowed  to  enter  any  one's 
lodge,  and  even  that  of  the  chief  of  the  nation,  and  eat  when  they 
are  hungry,  provided  misfortune  or  necessity  has  driven  them 
to  it.  Even  so  can  the  poorest  and  most  worthless  drone  of  the 
nation;  if  he  is  too  lazy  to  hunt  or  supply  himself,  he  can  walk 
into  any  lodge  and  everyone  will  share  with  him  as  long  as  there 
is  anything  to  eat.  He,  however,  who  thus  begs  when  is  able  to 
hunt,  pays  dear  for  his  meat,  for  he  is  stigmatized  with  the  dis- 
graceful epithet  of  a  poltroon  and  a  beggar. 

"The  Mandans,  like  all  other  tribes,  sit  at  their  meals  cross- 
legged,  or  rather  with  their  ankles  crossed  in  front  of  them,  and 
both  feet  drawn  close  under  their  bodies ;  or,  which  is  very  often 
the  case  also,  take  their  meals  in  a  reclining  posture,  with  the 
legs  thrown  out,  and  the  body  resting  on  one  elbow  and  fore- 
arm, which  are  under  them.  The  dishes  from  which  they  eat  are 
invariably  on  the  ground  or  floor  of  the  lodge,  and  the  group  rest- 
ing on  buffalo  robes  or  mats  of  various  structure  and  manufac- 
ture. 

' '  The  position  in  which  the  women  sit  at  their  meals  and  on  oth- 
er occasions  'is  different  from  that  of  the  men,  and  one  which 
they  take  and  rise  from  again,  with  great  ease  and  much  grace, 
by  merely  bending  the  knees  both  together,  inclining  the  body 
back  and  the  head  and  shoulders  quite  forward,  they  squat  en- 
tirely down  to  the  ground,  inclining  both  feet  either  to  the  right 
or  left.  In  this  position  they  always  rest  while  eating,  and  it  is 
both  modest  and  graceful,  for  they  seem,  with  apparent  ease,  to 
assume  the  position,  and  rise  out  of  it,  without  using  their  hands, 
in  any  way  to  assist  them. 

"These  women,  however,  although  graceful  and  civil,  and  ever 
so  graceful  and  beautiful  or  ever  so  hungry,  are  not  allowed  to 
sit  in  the  same  group  with  the  men  while  at  their  meals.  So  far 
as  I  have  yet  traveled  in  the  Indian  country,  I  never  have  seen 
an  Indian  woman  eating  with  her  husband.  Men  form  the  first 
group  at  the  banquet,  and  women  and  children  und  dogs  all  come 
together  at  the  next,  and  these  gormandize  and  glut  themselves 
to  an  enormous  extent,  though  the  men  very  seldom  do. 

-Moderate  Eaters.  "It  is  time  that  an  error  on  this  subject, 
which  has  gone  generally  abroad  in  the  world,  was  corrected.  It 
is  everywhere  asserted,  and  almost  universally  believed,  that  the 
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Indians  are  '  enormous  eaters ; '  but  comparatively  speaking,  I 
assure  my  readers  that  this  is  an  error.  I  venture  to  say  that 
there  are  no  persons  on  earth  who-  practice  greater  prudence  and 
self-denial,  than  the  men  do  (amongst  the  wild  Indians,)  who  are 
constantly  in  war  and  in  the  chase,  or  in  their  athletic  sports  and 
exercises ;  for  all  of  which  they  are  excited  by  the  highest  ideas 
of  pride  and  honor,  and  every  kind  of  excess  is  studiously  avoid- 
ed ;  and  for  a  very  great  part  of  their  lives,  the  most  painful  ab- 
stinence is  enforced  upon  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing their  bodies  and  their  limbs  for  these  extravagant  exertions. 
Many  a  man  who  has  been  a  few  weeks  along  the  frontier, 
amongst  the  drunken,  naked  and  beggered  part  of  the  Indian 
race,  and  run  home  and  written  a  book  on  Indians,  has,  no  doubt, 
often  seen  them  eat  to  beastly  excess ;  and  he  has  seen  them  also 
guzzle  whiskey  (and  perhaps  sold  it  to  them)  till  he  has.  seen 
them  glutted  and  besotted,  without  will  or  energy  to  move;  and 
many  and  thousands  of  such  things  can  always  be  seen,  where 
white  people  have  made  beggars  of  them,  and  they  have  nothing 
to  do  but  lie  under  a  fence  and  beg  a  whole  week  to  get  meat  and 
whiskey  enough  for  one  feast  and  one  carouse;  but  amongst  the 
wild  Indians  in  this  country  there  are  no  beggars — no  drunk- 
ards— and  every  man,  from  a  beautiful  natural  precept,  studies 
to  keep  his  body  and  mind  in  such  a  healthy  shape  and  condition 
as  will  at  all  times  enable  him  to  use  his  weapons  in  self-defense, 
or  struggle  for  the  prize  in  their  manly  games." 

"As  I  before  observed,  these  men  generally  eat  but  twice  a  day, 
and  many  times  not  more  than  once,  and  those  meals  are  light  and 
simple  compared  with  the  meals  that  are  swallowed  in  the  civil- 
ized world;  and  by  the  very  people  also,  who  sit  at  the  festive 
board  three  times  a  day,  making  a  jest  of  the  Indian  for  his 
eating,  when  they  actually  guzzle  more  liquids,  besides  their 
eating,  than  would  fill  the  stomach  of  an  Indian. 

"There  are,  however,  many  seasons  and  occasions  in  the  year 
with  all  Indians,  when  they  fast  for  several  days  in  succession; 
and  others  where  they  can  get  nothing  to  eat  and  at  such  times 
(their  habits  are  such)  they  may  be  seen  to  commence  with  an 
enormous  meal,  and  because  they  do  so,  it  is  an  insufficient  reason 
why  we  should  forever  remain  under  so  egregious  an  error  with 
regard  to  a  single  custom  of  these  people. 
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"I  have  seen  so  many  of  these,  and  lived  with  them,  and  trav- 
eled with  them,  and  oftentimes  felt  as  if  I  should  starve  to  death 
on  an  equal  allowance,  that  I  am  fully  convinced  I  am  correct 
in  saying  that  the  North  American  Indians,  taking  them  in  the 
aggregate,  even  where  they  have  an  abundance  to  subsist  on, 
eat  less  than  any  civilized  population  of  equal  numbers,  that  I 
have  ever  traveled  amongst. 

Curing  Meat.  "Their  mode  of  curing  and  preserving  the  buf- 
falo meat  is  somewhat  curious,  and  in  fact  it  is  almost  incredible 
also;  for  it  is  all  cured  or  dried  in  the  sun,  without  the  aid  of 
salt  or  smoke.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  the  same  amongst 
all  the  tribes,  from  this  to  the  Mexican  provinces,  and  this  is  as 
follows :  The  choicest  part  of  the  flesh  from  the  buffalo  are  cut 
out  by  the  squaws,  and  carried  home  on  their  backs  or  on  horses, 
and  there  'cut  across  the  grain,'  in  such  a  manner  as  will  take 
alternately  the  layers  of  lean  and  fat ;  and  having  prepared  it  all 
in  this  way,  in  strips  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  it  is  hung  up 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds  on  poles  resting  on  crotches, 
out  of  the  reach  of  dogs  or  wolves,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  for  several  days,  when  it  becomes  so  effectually  dried,  that  it 
can  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  world  without  damage.  This 
seems  almost  an  unaccountable  thing,  and  the  more  so,  as  it  is 
done  in  the  hottest  months  of  the  year,  and  also  in  all  the  different 
latitudes  of  an  Indian  country. 

"So  singular  a  fact  as  this  can  only  be  accounted  for,  I  consider, 
on  the  ground  of  the  extraordinary  rarity  and  purity  of  the  aii 
which  we  meet  with  in  these  vast  tracts  of  country,  which  are  now 
properly  denominated  'the  great  buffalo  plains',  a  series  of  exceed- 
ingly elevated  plateaus  or  steppes  or  prairies,  lying  at  and  near 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

"It  is  a  fact  then,  which  I  presume  will  be  new  to  most  of  the 
world,  that  meat  can  be  cured  in  the  sun  without  the  aid  of  smoke 
or  salt ;  and  it  is  a  fact  equally  true  and  equally  surprising  also, 
that  none  of  these  tribes  use  salt  in  any  way,  although  their 
country  abounds  in  salt  springs;  and  in  many  places,  in  the 
frequent  walks  of  the  Indian,  the  prairie  may  be  seen,  for  miles 
together,  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  salt  as  white  as  the 
drifted  snow. 

"I   have,   in  traveling  with   the   Indians,   encamped  by  such 
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places,  where  they  have  cooked  and  eaten  their  meat,  when  I 
have  been  unable  to  prevail  on  them  to  use  salt  in  any  quantity 
whatever.  The  Indians  cook  their  meat  more  than  the  civilized 
people  do,  and  I  have  long  since  learned,  from  necessity,  that 
meat  thus  cooked  can  easily  be  eaten  and  relished  too,  without 
salt  or  other  condiment. 

"The  fact  above  asserted  applies  exclusively  to  those  tribes  of 
Indians  which  I  have  found  in  their  primitive  state,  living  en- 
tirely on  meat;  but  everywhere  along  our  frontier,  where  the 
game  of  the  country  has  long  since  been  destroyed,  and  these 
people  have  become  semi-civilized,  raising  and  eating  as  we  do,  a 
variety  of  vegetable  food,  they  use  (and  no  doubt  require)  a 
great  deal  of  salt ;  and  in  many  instances  use  it  even  to  destruc- 
tive excess. "  (p.  125.) 

*This  is  a  well  known  fact,  as  proven  by  common  experience 
among  the  Indians  in  the  farther  prairie  west  and  northwest. 
(De.  L.) 

Catlin's  next  chapter  enters  into  the  subject  of  Mandan  dances 
and  songs ;  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  close  observation  and 
some  study  into  the  genius  of  the  Indian  instinct  and  purpose 
regarding  such  practices,  which,  as  shown,  sometimes  become 
duties  in  emergencies.  He  relates  as  incidental  to  one  of  their 
"dances  for  buffalo"  a  shrewd  and  successful  stratagem  of  the 
Sioux  by  which  the  Mandans  were  misled  to  suppose  they  had 
discovered  buffalo,  only  to  find  themselves  surrounded  by  Sioux 
who  had  posed  at  a  distance  as  those  animals: 

Dances  and  Songs.  "The  Mandans,  like  all  the  other  tribes, 
lead  lives  of  idleness  and  leisure;  and  of  course,  devote  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  their  sports  and  amusements,  of  which  they  have 
a  great  variety.  Of  these,  dancing  is  one  of  the  principal,  and 
may  be  seen  in  a  variety  of  forms ;  such  as  the  buffalo  dance,  the 
boasting  dance,  the  begging  dance,  the  scalp  dance,  and  a  dozen 
other  kinds  of  dances,  all  of  which  have  their  peculiar  characters 
and  meanings  or  objects. 

"These  exercises  are  exceedingly  grotesque  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  to  the  eye  of  a  traveler  who  knows  not  their  meaning 
or  importance,  they  are  an  uncouth  and  frightful  display  of 
starts,  and  jumps,  and  yelps,  and  jarring  gutturals,  which  are 
sometimes  truly  terrifying.  But  when  one  gives  -them  a  little 
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attention,  and  has  been  lucky  enough  to  be  initiated  into  their 
mysterious  meaning,  they  become  a  subject  of  the  most  intense 
and  exciting  interest.  Every  dance  has  its  peculiar  step,  and 
every  step  has  its  meaning ;  every  dance  also  has  its  peculiar  song, 
and  that  is  so  intricate  and  mysterious  oftentimes,  that  not  one  in 
ten  of  the  young  men  who  are  dancing  and  singing  it,  know  the 
meaning  of  the  song  which  they  are  chanting  over.  None  but 
the  medicine-men  are  allowed  to  understand  them ;  and  even  they 
are  generally  only  initiated  into  these  secret  arcana,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  liberal  stipend  for  their  tuition,  which  requires  much 
application  and  study.  There  is  evidently  a  set  song  and  senti- 
ment for  every  dance,  for  the  songs  are  perfectly  measured,  and 
sung  in  exact  time  with  the  beat  of  the  drum;  and  always  with 
a  uniform  and  invariable  set  of  sounds  and  expressions,  which 
clearly  indicate  certain  sentiments,  which  are  expressed  by  the 
voice,  though  sometimes  not  given  in  any  known  language  what- 
ever. 

' '  They  have  other  dances  and  songs  which  are  not  so  mystified, 
but  which  are  sung  and  understood  by  every  person  in  the  tribe, 
being  sung  in  their  own  language,  with  much  poetry  in  them, 
and  perfectly  metered,  but  without  rhyme.  On  these  subjects  I 
shall  take  another  occasion  to  say  more ;  and  will  for  the  present 
turn  your  attention  to  the  style  and  modes  in  which  some  of  these 
curious  transactions  are  conducted. 

"My  ears  have  been  almost  continually  ringing  since  I  came 
.  here,  with  the  din  of  yelping,  and  beating  of  the  drums ;  but  I 
have  for  several  days  past  been  peculiarly  engrossed,  and  my 
senses  almost  confounded  with  the  stamping,  and  grunting,  and 
bellowing  of  the  buffalo  dance,  which  closed  a  few  days  since  at 
sun  rise  (thank  Heaven),  and  which  I  must  needs  describe  to  you. 

Dance  for  Buffalo.  "Buffalo,  as  is  known,  are  a  sort  of  roam- 
ing creatures,  congregating  occasionally  in  huge  masses,  and 
strolling  away  about  the  country,  from  east  to  west,  or  from  north 
to  south,  or  just  where  their  whims  or  strange  fancies  may  lead 
them ;  and  the  Mandans  are  sometimes,  by  this  means,  most  uncere- 
moniously left  without  anything  to  eat ;  and  being  a  small  tribe, 
and  unwilling  to  risk  their  lives  by  going  far  from  home  in  the 
face  of  their  more  powerful  enemies,  are  oftentimes  left  in  almost 
a  state  of  starvation.  In  any  emergency  of  this  kind,  every  man 
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musters  and  brings  out  of  his  lodge  his  mask  (the  skin  of  a  buf- 
falo's head  with  the  horns  on),  which  he  is  obliged  to  keep  in 
readiness  for  this  occasion ;  and  then  commences  the  buffalo  dance, 
of  which  I  have  above  spoken,  which  is  held  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  'buffalo  come'  (as  they  term  it),  of  inducing  the  buf- 
falo herds  to  change  the  direction  of  their  wanderings,  and  bend 
their  course  towards  the  Mandan  village,  and  graze  about  on  the 
beautiful  hills  and  bluffs  in  its  vicinity,  where  the  Mandans  can 
shoot  them  down  and  cook  them  as  they  want  them  for  food. 

"For  the  most  part- of  the  year,  the  young  warriors  and  hunters, 
by  riding  out  a  mile  or  two  from  the  village  can  kill  meat  in 
abundance;  and  sometimes  large  herds  of  these  animals  may.be 
seen  grazing  in  full  view  of  the  village.  There  are  other  seasons 
also  when  the  young  men  have  ranged  about  the  country  as  far 
as  they  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives,  on  account  of  their  enemies, 
without  finding  meat.  This  sad  intelligence  is  brought  back  to 
the  chiefs  and  doctors,  who  sit  in  solemn  council,  and  consult  on 
the  most  expedient  measures  to  be  taken,  until  they  are  sure  to 
decide  upon  the  old  and  only  expedient  which  'never  has  failed.' 

"The  chief  issues  his  orders  to  his  runners  or  cryers,  who  pro- 
claim it  through  the  village — and  in  a  few  minutes  the  dance  be- 
gins. The  place  where  this  strange  operation  is  carried  on  is 
in  the  public  arena  in  the  center  of  the  village,  and  in  front  of  the 
great  medicine  or  mystery  lodge.  About  ten  or  fifteen  Mandans 
at  a  time  join  in  the  dance,  each  one  with  the  skin  of  the  buffalo's 
head  (or  mask)  with  the  horns  on,  placed  over  his  head,  and  in 
his  hand  his  favorite  bow  or  lance,  with  which  he  is  used  to  slay 
the  buffalo. 

"I  mentioned  that  this  dance  always  had  the  desired  effect,  that 
it  never  fails,  nor  can  it,  for  it  cannot  be  stopped  (but  is  going 
incessantly  day  and  night)  until  'buffalo  come.'  Drums  are  beating 
and  rattles  are  shaken,  and  songs  and  yells  incessantly  are  shout- 
ed, and  lookers-on  stand  ready  with  masks  on  their  heads,  and 
weapons  in  hand,  to  take  the  place  of  each  one  as  he  becomes 
fatigued,  and  jumps  out  of  the  rinir. 

"During  this  time  of  general  excitement,  spies  or  *  lookers'  are 
kept  on  the  hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village,  who  when 
they  discover  buffalos  in  sight,  give  the  appropriate  signal,  by 
'throwing  their  robes,'  which  is  instantly  seen  in  the"  village,  and 
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understood  by  the  whole  tribe.  At  this  joyful  intelligence  there 
is  a  shout  of  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  more  especially  to  the 
mystery  man,  and  the  dancers,  who  have  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  their  success.  There  is  then  a  brisk  preparation  for  the 
chase — a  grand  hunt  takes  place.  The  choicest  pieces  of  the  vic- 
tims are  sacrificed  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  then  a  surfeit  and  a 
carouse.  These  dances  have  sometimes  been  continued  in  this 
village  two  and  three  weeks  without  stopping  an  instant,  until  the 
joyful  moment  when  buffalos  make  their  appearance.  So  they 
never  fail ;  and  they  think  they  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
them  in. 

" Every  man  in  the  Mandan  village  (as  I  have  before  said)  is 
obliged  by  a  village  regulation,  to  keep  the  mask  of  the  buffalo, 
hanging  on  a  post  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  which  he  can  use  on  his 
head  whenever  he  is  called  upon  by  the  chiefs,  to  dance  for  the 
coming  of  buffalos.  The  mask  is  put  over  the  head,  nnd  generally 
has  a  strip  of  the  skin  hanging  to  it,  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
animal,  with  the  tail  attached  to  it,  which  passing  down  over  the 
back  of  the  dancer,  is  dragging  on  the  ground.  When  one  be- 
comes fatigued  of  the  exercise,  he  signifies  it  by  bending  quite 
forward,  and  sinking  his  body  towards  the  ground ;  then  another 
draws  a  bow  upon  him  and  hits  him  with  a  blunt  arrow,  and  he 
falls  like  a  buffalo — is  seized  by  the  by-standers,  who  drag  him 
out  of  the  ring  by  the  heels,  brandishing  their  knives  about  him ; 
and  having  gone  through  the  motions  of  skinning  and  cutting 
him  up,  they  let  him  off,  and  his  place  is  at  once  supplied  by  an- 
other, who  dances  into  the  ring  with  his  mask  on;  and  by  thw 
taking  of  places  the  scene  is  easily  kept  up  night  and  day,  until 
the  desired  effect  has  been  produced,  that  of  'making  the  buffalo 
come.'  : 

Entrapped  by  Sioux.  ' '  The  day  before  yesterday  however,  read- 
ers, which  though  it  commenced  in  joy  and  thanksgiving  to  the 
Great  Spirit  for  the  signal  success  which  had  attended  their  several 
days  of  dancing  and  supplication,  ended  in  a  calamity  which  threw 
the  Mandans  into  mourning  and  repentant  tears,  and  that  at  a  time 
of  scarcity  and  great  distress.  The  signal  was  given  into  the 
village  on  that  morning  from  the  top  of  a  distant  bluff,  that  a 
band  of  buffalos  were  in  sight,  though  at  a  considerable  distance 
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off,  and  every  heart  beat  with  joy,  and  every  eye  watered  and 
glistened  with  gladness. 

"The  dance  had  lasted  some  three  or  four  days,  and  now  in- 
stead of  the  doleful  tap  of  the  drum  and  the  begging  chants 
of  the  dancers,  the  stamping  of  horses  was  heard  as  they  were  led 
and  galloped  through  the  village — young  men  were  throwing  off 
their  robes  and  their  shirts — were  seen  snatching  a  handful  of 
arrows  from  their  quivers,  and  stringing  their  sinewy  bows, 
glancing  their  eyes  and  their  smiles  at  their  sweathearts,  and 
mounting  their  ponies. 

"A  few  minutes  there  had  been  of  bustle  and  boasting,  whilst 
bows  were  twanging  and  spears  were  polishing  by  running  their 
blades  into  the  ground — every  face  and  every  eye  was  filled  with 
joy  and  gladness — horses  were  pawing  and  snuffing  in  fury  for- 
the  outset,  when  Louison  Frenier,  an  interpreter  of  the  fur  com- 
pany, galloped  through  the  village  with  his  rifle  in  his  hand  and 
his  powder  horn  at  his  side;  his  head  and  waist  were  bandaged 
with  handkerchiefs,  and  his  short  sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  should- 
ers— the  hunter's  yell  issued  from  his  lips  and  was  repeated 
through  the  village ;  he  flew  to  the  bluffs,  and  behind  him  and  over 
the  graceful  swells  of  the  prairie,  galloped  the  emulous  youths, 
whose  hearts  were  beating  high  and  quick  for  the  onset. 

"In  the  village,  where  hunger  had  reigned,  and  starvation  was 
almost  ready  to  look  them  in  the  face,  all  was  instantly  turned 
to  joy  and  gladness.  The  chiefs  and  doctors  who  had  been  for 
several  days  dealing  out  minimum  rations  to  the  community  from 
the  public  crib,  now  spread  before  their  subjects  the  contents  of 
their  own  private  caches,  and  the  last  of  everything  that  could 
be  mustered,  that  they  might  eat  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Great 
Spirit  for  his  goodness  in  sending  them  a  supply  of  buffalo  meac. 
A  general  carouse  of  banqueting  ensued,  which  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  day ;  and  their  hidden  stores  which  might  have 
fed  an  emergency  for  several  weeks,  were  pretty  nearly  used  up 
on  the  occasion — bones  were  half  picked,  and  dishes  half  emptied 
and  then  handed  to  the  dogs.  I  was  not  forgotten  neither,  in 
the  general  surfeit;  several  large  and  generous  wooden  bowls  of 
pemican  and  other  palatable  food  were  sent  to  my  painting  room, 
and  I  received  them  in  this  time  of  scarcity  with  great  pleasure. 

"After  this  general  indulgence  was  over,  and  the  dogs  had 
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licked  the  dishes,  their  usual  games  and  amusements  ensued — and 
hilarity  and  mirth,  and  joy  took  possession  of,  and  reigned  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  village;  and  in  the  midst  of  this, 
screams  and  shrieks  were  heard,  and  echoed  everywhere.  Women 
and  children  scrambled  to  the  tops  of  their  wigwams,  with  their 
eyes  and  their  hands  stretched  in  agonizing  earnestness  to  the 
prairie,  whilst  blackened  warriors  ran  furiously  through  every 
winding  maze  of  the  village,  and  issuing  their  jarring  gutturals 
of  vengeance,  as  they  snatched  their  deadly  weapons  from  their 
lodges,  and  struck  the  reddened  post  as  they  furiously  passed 
it  by! 

"Two  of  their  hunters  were  bending  their  course  down  the 
sides  of  the  bluff  towards  the  village,  and  another  broke  sud- 
denly put  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  yet  another  was  seen  dashing  over 
and  down  the  green  hills,  and  all  were  goading  on  their  horses  at 
full  speed.  And  then  came  another,  and  another,  and  all  entered 
the  village  amid  shouts  and  groans  of  the  villagers  who  crowded 
around  them;  the  story  was  told  in  their  looks,  for  one  was 
bleeding,  and  the  blood  that  flowed  from  his  naked  breast  had 
crimsoned  his  milk  white  steed  as  it  had  dripped  over  him ;  anoth- 
er grasped  in  his  left  hand  a  scalp  that  was  reeking  in  blood— 
and  in  the  other  his  whip — another  grasped  nothing,  save  the 
reins  in  one  hand  and  the  mane  of  his  horse  in  the  other,  having 
thrown  his  bow  and  arrows  away,  and  trusted  to  the  fleetness  of 
his  horse  for  his  safety;  yet  the  story  was  audibly  told,  and  the 
fatal  tragedy  recited  in  irregular  and  almost  suffocating  ejacula- 
tions— the  names  of  the  dead  were  in  turns  pronounced  and 
screams  and  shrieks  burst  forth  at  their  recital — murmurs  and 
groans  ran  through  the  village,  and  this  happy  little  community 
were  in  a  moment  smitten  with  sorrow  and  distraction. 

"Their  proud  band  of  hunters  who  had  started  out  full  of  glee 
and  mirth  in  the  morning,  had  been  surrounded  by  their  enemy, 
the  Sioux,  and  eight  of  them  killed.  The  Sioux,  who  had  prob- 
ably reconnoitered  their  village  during  the  night,  and  ascertained 
that  they  were  dancing  for  buffalos,  laid  a  stratagem  to  entrap 
them  in  the  following  manner:  Some  six  or  eight  of  them  ap- 
peared the  next  morning  (on  a  distant  bluff,  in  the  sight  of  the 
sentinel)  under  the  skins  of  buffalos,  imitating  the  movements 
of  these  animals  while  grazing ;  and  being  discovered  by  the  sen- 
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tinel,  the  intelligence  was  telegraphed  to  the  village,  which 
brought  out  their  hunters  as  I  have  described.  The  masked  buf- 
falos  were  seen  grazing  on  the  top  of  a  high  bluff,  and  when  the 
hunters  had  approached  within  half  a  mile  or  so  of  them,  they 
suddenly  disappeared  over  the  hill.  Louison  Frenier,  who  was 
leading  a  little  band  of  hunters,  became  at  that  moment  sus- 
picious of  so  strange  a  movement,  and  came  to  a  halt.  *  *  * 

"  'Look,'  said  a  Mandan,  pointing  to  a  little  ravine  to  the 
right,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  from  which  suddenly  broke  some 
forty  or  fifty  furious  Sioux,  on  fleet  horses  and  under  full  whip, 
who  were  rushing  upon  them;  they  wheeled,  and  in  front  of 
them  came  another  band  more  furious  from  the  other  side  of  the 
hill.  They  started  for  home  (poor  fellows),  and  strained  every 
nerve;  but  the  Sioux  were  too  fleet  for  them;  and  every  now 
and  then  the  whizzing  arrows  and  the  lance  were  heard  to  rip  the 
flesh  of  their  naked  backs,  and  a  grunt  and  a  groan,  as  they 
tumbled  from  their  horses.  Several  miles  were  run  in  this  des- 
perate race ;  and  Frenier  got  home,  and  several  of  the  Mandans, 
though  eight  of  them  were  killed  and  scalped  by  the  way. 

' '  So  ended  that  day  and  the  hunt ;  but  many  a  day  and  sad,  will 
last  the  grief  of  those  whose  hearts  were  broken  on  that  unlucky 
occasion. 

"This  day,  though,  my  readers,  has  been  one  of  a  more  joyful 
kind,  for  the  Great  Spirit,  who  was  indignant  at  so  flagrant  an  in- 
justice, has  sent  the  Mandans  an  abundance  of  buffalos;  and  all 
hearts  have  joined  in  a  general  thanksgiving  to  Him  for  his 
goodness  and  justice."  (p.  130.) 

Boys'  Sham-fight,  Etc.  "In  my  last  letter  I  gave  an  account  of 
the  buffalo  dance,  and  in  future  epistles  may  give  s.ome  description 
of  a  dozen  other  kinds  of  dance,  which  these  people  have  in  com- 
mon with  other  tribes;  but  in  the  present  letter  I  shall  make  an 
endeavor  to  confine  my  observations  to  several  other  customs  and 
forms,  which  are  very  curious  and  peculiar  to  the  Mandans. 

* '  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  is  the  sham-fight  and  sham 
scalp-dance  of  the  Mandan  boys,  which  is  part  of  their  regular 
exercise,  and  constitutes  a  material  branch  of  their  education. 
During  the  pleasant  mornings  of  the  summer,  the  little  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  are  called  out,  to  the  number 
of  several'  hundred,  and  being  divided  into  two  companies,  each 
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of  which  is  headed  by  some  experienced  warrior,  who  leads  them 
on,  in  the  character  of  a  teacher ;  they  are  led  out  into  the  prairie 
at  sunrise,  where  this  curious  discipline  is  regularly  taught  them. 
Their  bodies  are  naked,  and  each  one  has  a  little  bow  in  his  left 
hand  and  a  number  of  arrows  made  of  large  spears  of  grass, 
which  are  harmless  in  their  effects.  Each  one  also  has  a  little  belt 
or  girdle  around  his  waist,  in  which  he  carries  a  knife  made  of 
a  piece  of  wood  and  equally  harmless — on  the  tops  of  their  heads 
are  slightly  attached  small  tufts  of  grass,  which  answer  as  scalps, 
and  in  this  plight,  they  follow  the  dictates  of  their  experienced 
leaders,  who  lead  them  through  the  judicious  evolutions  of  Indian 
warfare — of  feints — of  retreats — of  attacks — and  at  last  to  a 
general  fight.  Many  maneuvers  are  gone  through,  and  event- 
ually they  are  brought  up  face  to  face  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  of  each  other,  with  their  leaders  at  their  head  stimulating 
them  on.  Their  bows  are  bent  upon  each  other  and  their  missiles 
flying,  whilst  they  are  dodging  and  fending  them  off. 

"If  any  one  is  struck  with  an  arrow  in  any  vital  part  of  his 
body,  he  is  obliged  to  fall,  and  his  adversary  rushes  up  to  him, 
places  his  foot  upon  him,  and  snatching  from  his  belt  his  wooden 
knife,  grasps  hold  of  his  victim's  scalp-lock  of  grass,  and  making 
a  feint  at  it  with  his  wooden  knife,  twitches  it  off  and  puts  it  into 
his  belt  and  enters  again  into  the  ranks  and  front  of  battle. 

"This  mode  of  training  generally  lasts  an  hour  or  more  in  the 
morning  and  is  performed  on  an  empty  stomach,  affording  them  a 
rigid  and  wholesome  exercise,  whilst  they  are  instructed  in  the 
importance  science  of  war.  Some  five  or  six  miles  of  ground 
are  run  over  during  these  evolutions,  giving  suppleness  to  their 
limbs  and  strength  to  their  muscles,  which  last  and  benefit  them 
through  life. 

"After  this  exciting  exhibition  is  ended,  they  all  return  to  their 
village  where  the  chiefs  and  braves  pay  profound  attention  to 
their  vaunting  and  applaud  them  for  their  artifice  and  valour. 

"Those  who  have  taken  scalps  then  step  forward,  brandishing 
them  and  making  their  boast  as  they  enter  into  the  scalp  dance 
(in  which  they  are  also  instructed  by  their  leaders  or  teachers) 
jumping  and  yelling,  brandishing  their  scalps  and  reciting  their 
sanguinary  deeds  to  the  great  astonishment  of  their  tender  aged 
sweethearts,  who  are  gazing  with  wonder  upon  them. 
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Games  and  Tchug-kee.  "The  games  and  amusements  of  these 
people  are  in  most  respects  like  those  of  other  tribes,  consisting 
of  ball  plays,  game  of  the  moccasin,  of  the  platter  feats,  of  arch- 
ery, horse  racing,  etc.,  and  they  have  yet  another  which  may  be 
said  to  be  their  favorite  amusement,  and  unknown  to  the  other 
tribes  about  them — the  game  of  Tchug-kee,  a  beautiful  and  ath- 
letic exercise,  which  they  seem  to  be  almost  unceasingly  practic- 
ing whilst  the  weather  is  fair,  and  they  have  nothing  else  of  mom- 
ent to  demand  their  attention.  This  game  is  decidedly  their  favor- 
ite amusement,  and  is  played  near  to  the  village  on  a  pavement 
of  clay,  which  has  been  used  for  that  purpose  until  it  has  become 
as  smooth  and  hard  as  a  floor.  For  this  game  two  champions  form 
their  respective  parties  by  choosing  alternately  the  most  famous 
players,  until  their  requisite  numbers  are  made  up.  Their  bettings 
are  then  made,  and  their  stakes  are  held  by  some  of  the  chiefs  or 
others  present.  The  play  commences  with  two  (one  from  each 
party)  who  start  off  on  a  trot,  abreast  of  each  other,  and  one  of 
them  rolls  in  advance  of  them  on  the  pavement  a  little  ring  of  two 
or  three  inches  in  diameter,  cut  out  of  a  stone ;  and  each  one  fol- 
lows it  up  with  his  'tchug-kee'  a  stick  of  six  feet  in  length  with 
little  bits  of  leather  projecting  from  its  sides  of  an  inch  or  more 
in  length,  which  he  throws  before  him  as  he  runs,  sliding  it  along 
upon  the  ground  after  the  ring,  endeavoring  to  place  it  in  such  a 
position  when  it  stops  that  the  ring  may  fall  upon  it,  and  receive 
one  of  the  little  projections  of  leather  through  it,  which  counts 
for  game,  one,  or  two,  or  four,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
leather  on  which  the  ring  is  lodged.  The  last  winner  always  has 
the  rolling  of  the  ring,  and  both  start  and  throw  the  tchug-kee 
together.  If  either  fails  to  receive  the  ring  or  to  lie  in  a  certain 
position,  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  amount  of  the  number  he  was 
nearest  to  and  he  loses  his  throw,  when  another  steps  into  his 
place.  This  game  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  describe  so  as  to  give 
an  exact  idea  of  it,  unless  one  can  see  it  played.  It  is  a  game  of* 
great  beauty  and  fine  bodily  exercise,  and  these  people  become 
excessively  fascinated  with  it,  often  gambling  away  everything 
they  possess,  and  even  sometimes  when  everything  else  was  gone, 
have  been  known  to  stake  their  liberty  upon  the  issues  of  these 
games,  offering  themselves  as  slaves  to  their  opponents  in  case 
they  get  beaten. 
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" Feasting  and  fasting  are  important  customs  observed  by  the 
Mandans,  as  well  as  by  most  other  tribes,  at  stated  times  and 
for  particular  purposes.  These  observations  are  strictly  religious 
and  rigidly  observed.  There  are  many  of  these  forms  practiced 
amongst  the  Mandans,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly  interesting 
and  important  also,  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  Indian 
character,  and  I  shall  at  a  future  period  take  particular  pains  to 
lay  them  before  my  readers. 

Sacrificing  is  also  a  religious  custom  with  these  people  and  is 
performed  in  many  different  modes  and  numerous  occasions.  Of 
this  custom  I  shall  also  speak  more  fully  hereafter,  merely  notic- 
ing at  present  some  few  of  the  hundred  modes  in  which  these 
offerings  are  made  to  the  good  and  evil  spirits.  Human  sacrifices 
have  never  been  made  by  the  Mandans,  nor  by  any  of  the  North- 
western tribes  (so  far  as  I  can  learn)  excepting  the  Pawnees  of  the 
Platte,  who  have,  undoubtedly,  observed  such  an  inhuman  practice 
in  the  former  times,  though  they  have  relinquished  it  of  late.  The 
Mandans  sacrificed  their  fingers  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  of  their 
wordly  goods,  the  best  and  most  costly.  If  a  horse  or  a  dog  it 
must  be  the  favorite  one ;  if  it  is  an  arrow  from  their  quiver  they 
will  select  the  most  perfect  one  as  the  most  effective  gift ;  if  it  is 
meat  it  is  the  choicest  piece  cut  from  the  buffalo  or  other  animal ; 
if  it  is  anything  from  the  stores  of  the  traders,  it  is  the  most 
costly — it  is  blue  or  scarlet  cloth,  which  costs  them  in  this  country 
an  enormous  price,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  hang- 
ing over  their  wigwams  to  decay,  or  to  cover  the  scaffolds  where 
rest  the  bones  of  their  departed  relations. 

"Of  these  kinds  of  sacrifices  there  are  three  of  an  interesting 
nature,  erected  over  the  great  medicine  lodge  in  the  center  of  the 
village — they  consist  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards  of  blue  and  black 
cloth  each,  purchased  from  the  fur  compajay  at  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars  per  yard,  which  are  folded  up  so  as  to  resemble  human 
.  figures,  with  quills  in  their  heads  and  masks  on  their  faces.  These 
singular  looking  figures,  like  scare  crows  are  erected  on  poles 
about  thirty  feet  high,  over  the  door  of  the  mystery  lodge,  and 
there  are  left  to  decay.  There  hangs  now  by  the  side  of  them 
another,  which  was  added  to  the  number  a  few  days  since,  of  the 
skin  of  the  white  buffalo,  which  will  remain  there  until  it  decays 
and  falls  to  pieces. 
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White  Robe.  '  *  This  beautiful  and  costly  skin,  when  its  history 
is  known,  will  furnish  a  striking  proof  of  the  importance  which 
they  attach  to  these  propitiatory  offerings.  But  a  few  weeks 
since  a  party  of  Mandans  returned  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, two  hundred  miles  above,  with  information  that  a  party 
of  Blackfeet  were  visiting  that  place  on  business  with  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company;  and  that  they  had  with  them  a  white  buffalo 
robe  for  sale.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance by  the  chiefs,  and  one  worthy  of  public  consideration. 
A  white  buffalo  robe  is  a  great  curiosity,  even  in  the  country  of 
buffalos,  and  will  always  command  an  almost  incredible  price, 
from  its  extreme  scarcity;  and  then,  from  its  being  the  most 
costly  article  of  traffic  in  these  regions,  it  is  usually  converted 
into  a  sacrifice,  being  offered  to  the  Great  Spirit,  as  the  most 
acceptable  gift  that  can  be  procured.  Amongst  the  vast  herds  of 
buffalo  which  graze  in  these  boundless  prairies,  there  is  not  one 
in  a  hundred  thousand,  perhaps,  that  is  white,  and  when  such 
a  one  is  obtained,  it  is  considered  great  medicine  or  mystery. 

' '  On  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  above  mentioned,  the  chiefs 
convened  in  council,  and  deliberated  on  the  expediency  of  pro- 
curing the  white  robe  from  the  Blackfeet ;  and  also  of  appropriat- 
ing the  requisite  means,  and  devising  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
cedure for  effecting  the  purchase.  At  the  close  of  their  delibera- 
tions, eight  men  were  fitted  out  on  eight  of  their  best  horses,  who 
took  from  the  fur  company's  store,  on  the  credit  of  the  chiefs, 
goods  exceeding  even  the  value  of  their  eight  horses;  and  they 
started  for  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  where  they  arrived  in 
due  time,  and  made  the  purchase,  by  leaving  the  eight  horses  and 
all  the  goods  which  they  carried;  returning  on  foot  to  their  own 
village,  bringing  home  with  them  the  white  robe,  which  was 
looked  upon  by  all  eyes  of  the  villagers  as  a  thing  that  was  vastly 
curious,  and  containing  (as  they  expressed  it)  something  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  This  wonderful  anomaly  laid  for  several  days  in 
the  chief's  lodge,  until  public  curiosity  was  gratified;  and  then  it 
was  taken  by  the  doctors  or  high  priests,  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  form  and  mystery  consecrated,  and  raised  on  the  top  of  a  long 
pole  over  the  medicine  lodge ;  where  it  now  stands  in  a  group  with 
the  others,  and  will  stand  as  an  offering  to  the  Great  Spirit,  until 
it  decays  and  falls  to  the  ground. ' ' 
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Here  Catlin  ends  a  chapter  by  relating  the  exploits  of  another 
professional  among  the  Mandans. 

The  "Rain  Maker. "  "Readers,  did  you  ever  hear  of  'Rain 
Makers?'  If  not,  sit  still,  and  read  on;  but  laugh  not— keep  cool 
and  sober,  or  else  you  may  laugh  in  the  beginning  and  cry  at  the 
end  of  my  story.  Well,  I  introduce  you  to  a  new  character — not 
a  doctor  or  a  high  priest,  yet  a  medicine-man,  and  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  respectable  order,  a  'Rain  Maker.'  Such  digni- 
taries live  in  the  Mandan  nation,  aye,  and  'Rain  Stoppers,'  too; 
and  even  those  also  amongst  their  conjurati,  who,  like  Joshua  of 
old,  have  even  essayed  to  stop  the  sun  in  his  course ;  but  from  the 
inefficiency  of  their  medicine  or  mystery,  have  long  since  descend- 
ed into  insignificance. 

"Well  the  story  begins  thus:  The  Mandans,  as  I  have  said  in 
a  former  letter,  raise  a  great  deal  of  corn ;  and  sometimes  a  most 
disastrous  drought  will  be  visited  on  the  land,  destructive  to 
their  promised  harvest.  Such  was  the  case  when  I  arrived  at  the 
Mandan  village  on  the  steamboat,  Yellowstone.  Rain  had  not 
fallen  for  many  a  day,  and  the  dear  little  girls  and  the  ugly  old 
squaws,  together  (all  of  whom  had  fields  of  corn),  were  groaning 
and  crying  to  their  lords,  and  imploring  them  to  intercede  for 
rain,  that  their  little  respective  patches,  which  were  now  turning 
pale  and  yellow,  might  not  be  withered,  and  they  be  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  their  customary  annual  festivity,  and  the  joyful 
occasion  of  the  'roasting  ears',  and  the  'green  corn  dance.' 

"The  chiefs  and  doctors  sympathized  with  the  plaints  of  the 
women,  and  recommended  patience.  Great  deilberation,  they 
said,  was  necessary  in  these  cases;  and  though  they  resolved  on 
making  the  attempt  to  produce  rain  for  the  benefit  of  the  corn; 
yet  they  very  wisely  resolved  that  to  begin  too  soon  might  insure 
their  entire  defeat  in  the  endeavor ;  and  that  the  longer  they  put 
it  off,  the  more  certain  they  would  feel  of  ultimate  success.  So, 
after  a  few  days  of  further  delay,  when  the  importunities  of  the 
women  had  become  clamorous,  and  even  mournful,  and  almost  in- 
supportable, the  medicine-men  assembled  in  the  council  house, 
with  all  their  mystery  apparatus  about  them — with  an  abundance 
of  wild  sage,  and  other  aromatic  herbs,  with  a  fire  prepared  to 
'burn  them — that  their  savory  odors  might  be  sent  forth  to  the 
Great  Spirit.  The  lodge  was  closed  to  all  the  villagers,  except 
some  ten  or  fifteen  young  men,  who  were  willing  to  hazard  the 
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dreadful  alternative  of  making  it  rain,  or  suffer  the  everlasting 
disgrace  of  having  made  a  fruitless  essay. 

"They,  only,  were  allowed  as  witnesses  to  the  hocus  pocus  and 
conjuration  devised  by  the  doctors  inside  of  the  medicine  lodge; 
and  they  were  called  up  by  lot,  each  one  in  his  turn,  to  spend  a 
day  upon  the  top  of  the  lodge,  to  test  the  potency  of  his  medi- 
cine; or,  in  other  words,  to  see  how  far  his  voice  might  be  heard 
and  obeyed  amongst  the  clouds  of  the  heavens;  whilst  the  doc- 
tors were  burning  incense  in  the  "wigwam  below,  and  with  their 
songs  and  prayers  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  success,  were  sending 
forth  grateful  fumes  and  odors  to  Him  'who  lives  in  the  sun  and 
commands  the  thunders  of  Heaven.'  Wah-kee  (the  shield)  was 
the  first  who  ascended  the  wigwam  at  sunrise;  and  he  stood  all 
day  and  looked  foolish,  as  he  was  counting  over  and  over  his 
string  of  mystery  beads — the  whole  village  were  assembled 
around  him  and  praying  for  his  success.  Not  a  cloud  appeared, 
the  day  was  calm  and  hot;  and  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  he  de- 
descended  from  the  lodge  and  went  home — 'his  medicine  was  not 
good, '  nor  can  he  ever  be  a  medicine  man. 

"Om-pah  (the  elk)  was  the  next;  he  ascended  the  lodge  at  sun- 
rise the  next  morning.  His  body  was  entirely  naked,  being  cov- 
ered with  a  yellow  clay.  On  his  left  arm  he  carried  a  beautiful 
shield,  and  a  long  lance  in  his  right,  and  on  his  head  the  skin 
of  a  raven,  the  bird  that  soars  amidst  the  clouds,  and  above  the 
lightning's  glare — he  flourished  his  shield  and  brandished  his 
lance,  and  raised  his  voice,  but  in  vain ;  for  at  sunset  the  ground 
was  dry  and  the  sky  was  clear;  the  squaws  were  crying,  and 
their  corn  was  withering  at  its  roots. 

"War-rah-pa  (the  beaver)  was  the  next;  he  also  spent  his 
breath  in  vain  upon  the  empty  air,  and  came  down  at  night — and 
Wak-a-dah-ha-hee  (the  white  buffalo's  hair)  took  the  stand  the 
next  morning.  He  is  a  small,  but  beautifully  proportioned  young 
man.  He  was  dressed  in  a  tunic  and  leggins  of  the  skins  of  the 
Mountain  sheep,  splendily  garnished  with  quills  of  the  porcupine, 
and  fringed  with  locks  of  hair  taken  by  his  own  hand  from  the 
heads  of  his  enemies.  On  his  arm  he  carried  his  shield,  made  of 
the  buffalo 's  hide — its  boss  was  the  head  of  the  war  eagle — and  its 
front  was  ornamented  with  'red  chains  of  lightning.'  In  his  left 
hand  he  clenched  his  sinewy  bow  and  one  single  arrow.  The 
villagers  were  all  gathered  about  him  when  he  threw  up  a  feather 
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to  decide  on  the  course  of  the  wind,  and  he  commenced  thus :  'My 
friends !  People  of  the  pheasants !  You  see  me  here  a  sacrifice— 
I  shall  this  day  relieve  you  from  great  distress,  and  bring  joy 
amongst  you;  or  I  shall  descend  from  this  lodge  when  the  sun 
goes  down,  and  live  amongst  the  dogs  and  old  women  all  my 
days.  My  friends !  You  see  which  way  the  feather  blew,  and  J 
hold  my  shield  this  day  in  the  direction  where  the  wind  comes — 
the  lightning  on  my  shield  will  draw  a  great  cloud,  and  this 
arrow  which  is  selected  from  my  quiver,  and  which  is  feathered 
with  the  quill  of  the  white  swan,  will  make  a  hole  in  it.  My 
friends  !  This  hole  in  the  lodge  at  my  feet,  shows  me  the  medicine- 
men, who  are  seated  in  the  lodge  below  me  and  crying  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  through  it  comes  and  passes  into  my  nose  delightful 
odors,  which  you  see  rising  in  the  smoke  to  the  Great  Spirit 
above,  who  rides  in  the  clouds  and  commands  the  winds.  Three 
days  they  have  sat  here,  my  friends,  and  nothing  has  been  done 
to  relieve  your  distress.  On  the  first  day  was  Wah-kee  (the 
shield),  he  could  do  nothing;  he  counted  his  beads  and  came 
down — his  medicine  was  not  good — his  name  was  bad,  and  it 
kept  off  the  rain.  The  next  was  Om-pah  (the  elk)  ;  on  his  head 
the  raven  was  seen,  who  flies  above  the  storm,  and  he  failed. 
War-rah-pa  (the  beaver)  was  the  next,  my  friends;  the  beaver 
lives  under  the  water,  and  he  never  wants  it  to  rain.  My  friends 
I  see  you  are  in  great  distress,  and  nothing  has  yet  been  done; 
this  shield  belonged  to  my  father,  the  White  Buffalo;  and  the 
lightning  you  see  on  it  is  red;  it  was  taken  from  a  black  cloud, 
and  that  cloud  will  come  over  us  today.  I  am  the  White  Buffalo 's 
hair — and  I  am  the  son  of  my  father. ' 

"In  this  manner  flourished  and  maneuvered  Wak-a-dah-ha-hee 
(the  white  buffalo's  hair),  alternately  addressing  the  audience 
and  the  Heavens — and  holding  converse  with  the  winds  and  the 
'je-bi'  (spirits)  that  are  floating  about  in  them — stamping  his 
foot  over  the  heads  of  the  Magi,  who  were  envolved  in  mysteries 
beneath  him,  and  invoking  the  spirits  of  darkness  and  light  to 
send  rain,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  Mandans. 

Steam  Spook.     "It  happened  on  this  memorable   day  about 

noon,  that  the  steamboat  Yellowstone,  on  her  first  trip  up  the 

'  Missouri  rive*,  approached  and  landed  at  the  Mandan  village,  as 

I  have  described  in  a  former  epistle.     I  was  lucky  enough  to  be 

a  passenger  on  this  boat,  and  helped  to  fire  a  salute  of  twenty 
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guns  of  twelve  pounds  calibre,  when  we  first  came  in  sight  of  the 
village,  some  three  or  four  miles  below.  These  guns  introduced 
a  new  sound  into  this  strange  country,  which  the  Mandans  at 
first  supposed  to  be  thunder ;  and  the  young  man  upon  the  lodge, 
who  turned  it  to  good  account,  was  gathering  fame  in  rounds  of 
applause,  which  were  repeated  and  echoed  through  the  whole 
village;  all  eyes  were  centered  upon  him — chiefs  envied  him — 
mother's  hearts  were  beating  high  whilst  they  were  decorating 
and  leading  up  their  fair  daughters  to  offer  him  in  marriage,  on 
his  signal  success.  The  medicine-men  had  left  the  lodge,  and 
come  up  to  bestow  upon  him  the  envied  title  of  'medicine-man,' 
or  'doctor,'  which  he  had  so  deservedly  won — wreaths  were  pre- 
pared to  decorate  his  brows,  and  eagles  plumes  and  calumets 
were  in  readiness  for  him;  his  friends  were  all  rejoiced — his 
enemies  wore  on  their  faces  a  silent  gloom  and  hatred;  and  his 
old  sweethearts,  who  had  formely  cast  him  off,  gazed  intently 
upon  him,  as  they  glowed  with  the  burning  fever  of  repentance. 

''During  all  this  excitement,  Wak-a-dah-ha-kee  kept  his  posi- 
tion, assuming  the  most  commanding  and  threatening  attitude; 
brandishing  his  shield  in  the  direction  of  the  thunder,  although 
there  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  until  he  (poor  fellow),  being 
elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  village,  espied,  to  his  inexpressible 
amazement,  the  steamboat  ploughing  its  way  up  the  windings  of 
the  river  below;  puffing  her  steam  from  her  pipes,  and  sending 
forth  the  thunder  from  a  twelve-pounder  on  her  deck.  *  *  * 

' '  The  White  Buffalo 's  Hair  stood  motionless  and  turned  pale,  he 
looked  a  while  and  turned  to  the  chiefs  and  to  the  multitude,  and 
addressed  them  with  a  trembling  lip — 'My  friends  we  will  get 
no  rain!  There  are,  you  see,  no  clouds;  but  my  medicine  is 
great,  I  have  brought  a  thunder-boat!  Look  and  see  it!  The 
thunder  you  hear  is  out  of  her  mouth,  and  the  lightning  wljich  you 
see  is  on  the  water!' 

"At  this  intelligence,  the  whole  village  flew  to  the  tops  of  their 
wigwams,  or  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  from  whence  the  steamer 
was  in  full  view,  and  ploughing  along,  to  their  utter  dismay  and 
confusion. 

"In  this  promiscuous  throng  of  chiefs,  doctors,  women,  children 
and  dogs,  was  mingled  Wak-a-dah-ha-hee  (the  white  buffalo's 
hair),  having  descended  from  his  high  place  to  mingle  with  the 
frightened  throng. 
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"Dismayed  at  the  approach  of  so  strange  and  unaccountable  an 
object,  the  Mandans  stood  their  ground  but  a  few  minutes ;  when, 
by  an  order  of  the  chiefs,  all  hands  were  ensconced  within  the 
piquets  of  their  village,  and  all  the  warriors  armed  for  desperate 
defense.  A  few  moments  brought  the  boat  in  front  of  the  village, 
and  all  was  still  and  quiet  as  death;  not  a  Mandan  was  to  be 
seen  upon  the  banks.  The  steamer  was  moored,  and  three  or  four 
of  the  chiefs  soon  after,  walked  boldly  down  the  bank  and  on  to 
her  deck,  with  a  spear  in  one  hand  and  the  calumet  or  pipe  of 
peace  in  the  other.  The  moment  they  stepped  on  board  they  met 
(to  their  great  surprise  and  joy)  their  old  friend,  Major  San- 
ford,  their  agent,  which  circumstance  put  an  instant  end  to  all 
their  fears.  The  villagers  were  soon  apprised  of  the  fact,  and 
the  whole  race  of  the  beautiful  and  friendly  Mandans  was 
paraded  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  front  of  the  steamer. 

"The  'Rain  Maker,'  whose  apprehensions  of  a  public  calamity 
brought  upon  the  nation  by  his  extraordinary  medicine,  had  for 
the  better  security  of  his  person  from  apprehended  vengeance, 
secreted  himself  in  some  secure  place,  and  was  the  last  to  come 
forward,  and  the  last  to  be  convinced  that  this  visitation  was  a 
friendly  one  from  the  white  people;  and  that  his  medicine  had 
not  in  the  least  been  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about.  This  infor- 
mation, though  received  by  him  with  much  caution  and  suspicion, 
at  length  gave  him  great  relief,  and  quieted  his  mind  as  to  his  dan- 
ger. Yet  still  in  his  breast  there  was  a  rankling  thorn,  though  he 
escaped  the  dreaded  vengeance  which  he  had  a  few  minutes  before 
apprehended  as  at  hand ;  as  he  had  the  mortification  and  disgrace 
of  having  failed  in  his  mysterious  operations.  He  set  up  however, 
(during  the  day,  in  his  conversation  about  the  strange  arrival), 
his  medicines,  as  the  cause  of  its  approach ;  asserting  everywhere 
and  to  everybody,  that  he  knew  of  its  coming  and  that  he  had  by 
his  magic  brought  the  occurrence  about.  This  plea,  however,  did 
not  get  him  much  audience;  and  in  fact,  everything  else  was 
pretty  much  swallowed  up  in  the  guttural  talk,  and  bustle,  and 
gossip  about  the  mysteries  of  the  'thunder-boat;'  and  so  passed 
the  day,  until  just  at  the  approach  of  evening,  when  the  'White 
Buffalo's  Hair'  (more  watchful  of  such  matters  on  this  occasion 
'than  most  others)  observed  that  a  black  cloud  had  been  jutting  up 
in  the  horizon,  and  was  almost  directly  over  the  village !  In  an 
instant  his  shield  was  on  his  arm,  and  his  bow  in  his  hand,  and  he 
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again  upon  the  lodge.  Stiffened  and  braced  to  the  last  sinew,  he 
stood,  with  his  face  and  his  shield  presented  to  the  cloud,  and  his 
bow  drawn.  He  drew  the  eyes  of  the  whole  village  upon  him  as  he 
vaunted  forth  his  super-human  powers,  and  at  the  same  time 
commanded  the  cloud  to  come  nearer,  that  he  might  draw  its 
contents  upon  the  heads  and  the  corn  fields  of  the  Mandans. 
In  this  wise  he  stood,  waiving  his  shield  over  his  head,  stamping 
his  foot  and  frowning  as  he  drew  his  bow  and  threatened  the 
Heavens,  his  bow  was  bent  and  the  arrow  drawn  to  its  head, 
was  sent  to  the  cloud,  and  he  exclaimed,  'My  friends,  it  is  done! 
Wak-a-dah-ha-hee 's  arrow  has  entered  that  black  cloud,  and  the 
Mandans  will  be  wet  with  the  waters  of  the  skies!'  His  predic- 
tions were  true ;  in  a  few  moments  the  cloud  was  over  the  village, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  He  stood  for  some  time  wielding 
his  weapons  and  presenting  his  shield  to  the  sky,  while  he  boasted 
of  his  power  and  the  efficacy  of  his  medicine,  to  those  who  had 
been  about  him,  but  were  now  driven  to  the  shelter  of  their  wig- 
wams. He  at  length,  finished  his  vaunts  and  his  threats,  and  de- 
scended from  his  high  place  (in  which  he  had  been  perfectly 
drenched),  prepared  to  receive  the  honors  and  the  homage  that 
were  due  to  one  so  potent  in  his  mysteries;  and  to  receive  the 
style  and  title  of  'medicine-man.'  This  is  one  of  the  hundred  dif- 
ferent modes  in  which  a  man  in  Indian  countries  acquires  the 
honorable  appellation. 

"This  man  had  'made  it  rain,'  and  of  course  was  to  receive 
more  than  the  usual  honors,  as  he  had  done  much  more  than 
ordinary  men  could  do.  All  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  all  were 
ready  to  admit  that  he  was  skilled  in  the  magic  art;  and  must 
be  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Great  or  Evil  Spirt,  that  he  must  needs 
be  a  man  of  great  and  powerful  influence  in  the  nation,  and  well 
entitled  to  the  style,  of  doctor  or  medicine-man. 

' '  Readers,  there  are  two  facts  relative  to  these  strange  transac- 
tions, which  are  infallibly  true,  and  should  needs  be  made  known. 
The  first  is,  that  when  the  Mandans  undertake  to  make  it  rain, 
they  never  fail  to  succeed,  for  their  cememonies  never  stop  until 
rain  begins  to  fall.  The  second  is  equally  true,  and  is  this :  That 
he  who  has  once  'made  it  rain,'  never  attempts  it  again;  his 
medicine  is  undoubted — and  on  future  occasions  of  the  kind,  he 
stands  aloof,  who  has  once  done  it  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
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village,  giving  an  opportunity  to  other  young  men  who  are  am- 
bitious to  signalize  themselves  in  the  same  way." 

Lightning's  Bolt.  "During  the  memorable  night  which  I  have 
just  spoken,  the  steamboat  remained  by  the  side  of  the  Mandan 
village,  and  the  rain  that  had  commenced  falling  continued  to 
pour  down  its  torrents  until  midnight ;  black  thunder  roared,  and 
livid  lightning  flashed  until  the  heavens  appeared  to  be  lit  up 
with  one  unceasing  and  appalling  glare.  In  this  frightful  moment 
of  consternation,  a  flash  of  lightning  buried  itself  in  one  of  the 
earth  covered  lodges  of  the  Mandans,  and  killed  a  beautiful  girl. 
Here  was  food  and  fuel  fresh  for  their  superstitions,  and  a  night 
of  vast  tumult  and  excitement  ensued.  The  dreams  of  the  new 
made  medicine-man  were  troubled,  and  he  had  dreadful  appre- 
hensions for  the  coming  day — for  he  knew  that  he  was  subject 
to  the  irrevocable  decree  of  the  chiefs  and  doctors,  who  canvass 
every  strange  and  unaccountable  event,  with  close  and  supersti- 
tious scrutiny,  and  let  their  vengeance  fall  without  mercy  upon 
its  immediate  cause. 

"He  looked  upon  his  well  earned  fame  as  likely  to  be  withheld 
from  him;  and  also  considered  that  his  life  might  perhaps  be  de- 
manded as  the  forfeit  for  this  girl's  death,  which  would  certainly 
be  charged  upon  him.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  culpable,  and 
supposed  the  incident  to  have  been  occasioned  by  his  criminal  de- 
sertion of  his  post,  when  the  steamboat  was  approaching  the  vil- 
lage. Morning  came,  and  he  soon  learned  from  some  of  his 
friends,  the  opinions  of  the  wise  men ;  and  also  the  nature  of  the 
tribunal  that  was  preparing  for  him;  he  sent  to  the  prairie  for 
his  three  horses,  which  were  brought  in,  and  he  mounted  the 
medicine  lodge,  around  which,  in  a  few  moments  the  villagers 
were  all  assembled.  'My  friends!  (said  he)  I  see  you  all  around 
me,  and  I  am  before  you;  my  medicine,  you  see,  is  great — it  is 
too  great — I  am  young,  and  I  was  too  fast — I  knew  not  when 
to  stop.  The  wigwam  of  Mah-sish  is  laid  low,  and  many  are  the 
eyes  that  weep  for  Ko-ka  (the  antelope) ;  Wak-a-dah-ha-hee  gives 
three  horses  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who  weep  for  Ko-ka; 
his  medicine  was  great — his  arrow  pierced  the  black  cloud,  and 
the  lightning  came,  and  the  thunder-boat  also !  Who  says  the 
medicine  of  Wak-a-dah-ha-hee  is  not  strong?' 

"At  the  end  of  this  sentence  an  unanimous  shout  of  approbation 
ran  through  the  crowd,  and  the  'Hair  of  the  White  Buffalo'  de- 
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scended  amongst  them,  where  he  was  greeted  by  shakes  of  the 
hand ;  and  amongst  whom  he  now  lives  and  thrives  under  the 
familiar  and  honorable  appellation  of  the  'Big  Double  Medi- 
cine.' " 

Catlin  now  explains  the  dexterity  of  the  Mandans  in  the  use 
of  the  bow  and  arrow ;  shows  why  they  shoot  at  short  instead  of 
long  range,  how  the  combination  of  rider  and  handler  of  that 
formidable  weapon  results  in  wonderful  execution;  that  the 
Mandan  horses  were  of  Mexican  stock;  and  mentions  the  "game 
of  the  arrow"  and  horse-racing  as  among  the  games  and  recrea- 
tions of  that  tribe : 

"This  day  has  been  one  of  unusual  mirth  and  amusement 
amongst  the  Mandans,  and  whether  on  account  of  some  annual 
celebration  or  not,  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  say,  though  I  think  such 
is  the  case ;  for  these  people  have  many  days  which,  like  this,  are 
devoted  to  festivities  and  amusements. 

"Their  lives,  however,  are  lives  of  idleness  and  ease,  and  al- 
most all  their  days  and  hours  are  spent  in  innocent  amusements. 
Amongst  a  people  who  have  no  office  hours  to  attend  to — no  pro- 
fessions to  study,  and  of  whom  but  very  little  time  is  required 
in  the  chase,  to  supply  their  families  with  food,  it  would  be 
strange  if  they  did  not  practice  many  games  and  amusements, 
and  also  become  exceedingly  expert  in  them. 

"I  have  this  day  been  a  spectator  of  games  and  plays  until  I 
am  fatigued  with  looking  on;  and  also  by  lending  a  hand,  which 
I  have  done ;  but  with  so  little  success  as  only  to  attract  general 
observation  and  as  generally  to  excite  the  criticisms  and  laughter 
of  the  squaws  and  little  children." 

Arrow  Game.  "I  have  seen  a  fair  exhibition  of  their  archery 
this  day,  in  a  favorite  amusement  which  they  call  the  'game  of 
the  arrow,'  where  the  young  men  who  are  the  most  distinguished 
in  this  exercise,  assemble  on  the  prairie  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  village,  and  having  paid,  each  one,  his  'entrance  fee,'  such 
as  a  shield,  a  robe,  a  pipe,  or  other  article,  step  forward  in  turn, 
shooting  their  arrows  into  the  air,  endeavoring  to  see  who  can 
get  the  greatest  number  flying  in  the  air  at  one  time,  thrown 
from  the  same  bow.  For  this,  the  number  of  eight  or  ten  arrows 
are  clenched  in  the  left  hand  with  the  bow,  and  the  first  one  which 
is  thrown  is  elevated  to  such  a  degree  as  will  enable  it  to  remain 
the  longest  time  possible  in  the  air,  and  while  it  is  flying,  the 
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others  are  discharged  as  rapidly  as  possible;  and  he  who  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  the  greatest  number  up  at  once,  is  'best/  and 
takes  the  goods  staked. 

"In  looking. on  at  this  amusement,  the  spectator  is  surprised; 
not  at  the  great  distance  to  which  the  arrows  are  actually  sent; 
but  at  the  quickness  of  fixing  them  on  the  string,  and  discharging 
them  in  succession;  which  is  no  doubt,  the  result  of  great  prac- 
tice, and  enables  the  most  expert  of  them  to  get  as  many  as 
eight  arrows  up  before  the  first  one  reaches  the  ground." 

Short-Range  Shooting.  "For  the  successful  use  of  the  bow,  as 
it  is  used  through  all  this  region  of  country  on  horseback,  and 
that  invariably  at  full  speed,  the  great  object  of  practice  is  to 
enable  the  bowman  to  draw  the  bow  with  suddenness  and  in- 
stant effect;  and  also  to  repeat  the  shots  in  the  most  rapid  man- 
ner. As  their  game  is  killed  from  their  horses'  back  while  at  the 
swiftest  rate  and  their  enemies  fought  in  the  same  manner;  and 
as  the  horse  is  the  swiftest  animal  of  the  prairie,  and  always  able 
to  bring  his  rider  along  side,  within  a  few  paces  of  his  victim ;  it 
will  easily  be  seen  that  the  Indian  has  little  use  in  throwing  his 
arrow  more  than  a  few  paces;  when  he  leans  quite  low  on  his 
horse's  side,  and  drives  it  with  astonishing  force,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing instant  death  to  the  buffalo,  or  any  other  animal  in  the 
country.  The  bows  which  are  generally  in  use  in  the  regions 
I  have  described  in  a  former  letter,  and  the  effects  produced  by 
them  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  is  almost  beyond  belief,  con- 
sidering their  length,  which  is  not  often  over  three — and  some- 
times not  exceeding  two  and  a  half  feet.  It  can  easily  be  seenr 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Indian  has  little  use  or  object  in 
throwing  the  arrow  to  any  great  distance.  And  as  it  is  very 
seldom  that  they  can  be  seen  shooting  at  a  target,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  their  skill  in  such  practice  would  compare  with 
that  attained  to  in  many  parts  of  the  civilized  world;  but  with 
the  same  weapon,  and  dashing  forward  at  the  fullest  speed  on  the 
wild  horse,  without  the  use  of  the  rein,  when  the  shot  is  required 
to  be  made  with  the  most  instantaneous  effect,  I  scarcely  think 
it  possible  that  any  people  can  be  found  more  skilled,  and  capable 
of  producing  more  deadly  effects  with  the  bow. 
-  Use  Mexican  Horses.  "The  horses  which  the  Indians  ride  in 
this  country  are  invariably  the  wild  horses,  which  are  found  in 
great  numbers  on  the  prairies ;  and  have,  unquestionably,  strayed 
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from  the  Mexican  borders,  into  which  they  were  introduced  by  the 
Spanish  invaders  of  that  country;  and  now  range  and  subsist 
themselves,  in  winter  and  summer,  over  the  vast  plains  of  prairie 
that  stretch  from  the  Mexican  frontiers,  to  lake  Winnipeg  on  the 
north,  a  distance  of  3,000  miles.  These  horses  are  all  of  small 
stature,  of  the  pony  order ;  but  very  hardy  and  tough  animals  be- 
ing able  to  perform  for  the  Indians  a  continual  and  essential  ser- 
vice. They  are  taken  with  the  lasso,  which  is  a  long  halter  or 
thong,  made  of  rawhide,  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  in 
length,  and  which  the  Indians  throw  with  great  dexterity ;  with  a 
noose  at  one  end  of  it,  which  drops  over  the  head  of  the  animal 
they  wish  to  catch,  whilst  running  at  full  speed — when  the  In- 
dian dismounts  from  his  own  horse,  and  holding  to  the  end  of 
the  lasso,  chokes  the  animal  down,  and  afterwards  tames  and 
converts  him  to  his  own  use. 

' '  Scarcely  a  man  is  to  be  found  in  these  regions,  who  is  not  the 
owner  of  one  or  more  of  these  horses ;  and  in  many  instances  of 
eight,  ten,  or  even  twenty,  which  he  values  as  his  own  personal 
property." 

Horse  Racing.  *  *  The  Indians  are  hard  and  cruel  masters ;  and, 
added  to  their  cruelties  is  the  sin  that  is  familiar  in  the 
Christian  world,  of  sporting  with  the  limbs  and  lives  of  these 
noble  animals.  Horse  racing  here,  as  in  all  more  enlightened 
communities,  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  amusements,  and  one 
of  the  most  extravagant  modes  of  gambling. 

"I  have  been  this  day  a  spectator  to  scenes  of  this  kind,  which 
have  been  enacted  in  abundance,  on  a  course  which  they  have,  just 
back  of  their  village;  and  although  I  never  had  the  least  taste 
for  this  cruel  amusement  in  my  own  country,  yet  I  must  say,  I 
have  been  not  little  amused  and  pleased  with  the  thrilling  effect 
which  these  exciting  scenes  have  produced  amongst  so  wild  and 
picturesque  a  group. 

"I  have  made  a  sketch  of  the  ground  and  the  group,  as  near  as 
I  could;  showing  the  manner  of  'starting'  and  'coming  out/ 
which  vary  little  from  the  customs  of  the  knowing  world;  but  in 
other  respects,  I  believe,  a  horse  race  is  the  same  all  the  world 
over. ' ' 

War  Party.  "Besides  these,  many  have  been  the  amusements 
of  this  day,  to  which  I  have  been  an  eye  witness ;  and  since  writ- 
ing the  above,  I  have  learned  the  cause  of  this  unusual  expression 
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of  hilarity  and  mirth ;  which  was  no  more  or  less  than  the  safe  re- 
turn of  a  small  war  party,  who  had  been  so  long  out  without  any 
tidings  having  been  received  of  them,  that  they  had  long  since 
been  looked  upon  as  sacrificed  to  the  fates  of  war  and  lost.  This 
party  was  made  up  of  the  most  distinguished  and  desperate 
young  men  of  the  tribe,  who  had  sallied  against  the  Riccarees,  and 
taken  the  most  solemn  oath  amongst  themselves  never  to  return 
without  achieving  a  victory.  They  had  wandered  long  and  faith- 
fully about  the  country,  following  the  trails  of  their  enemies, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  a  numerous  party,  and  lost  several 
of  their  men  and  all  their  horses.  In  this  condition,  to  evade  the 
scrutiny  of  their  enemy,  who  were  closely  investing  the  natural 
route  to  their  village ;  they  took  a  circuitous  range  of  the  country, 
to  enable  them  to  return  with  their  lives,  to  their  village. 

"In  this  plight,  it  seems,  I  had  dropped  my  little  canoe  along 
side  of  them,  while  descending  from  the  mouth  of  Yellowstone  to 
this  place,  not  many  weeks  since ;  where  they  had  bivouacked  or 
halted,  to  smoke  and  consult  on  the  best  and  safest  mode  of 
procedure.  At  the  time  of  meeting  them,  not  knowing  anything 
of  their  language,  they  were  unable  to  communicate  their  condi- 
tion to  me,  and  more  probably  were  afraid  to  do  so  even  if  they 
could  have  done  so,  from  apprehension  that  we  might  have  given 
some  account  of  them  to  their  enemies.  I  rested  my  canoe  an 
hour  or  so  with  them,  during  which  time  they  treated  us  with  an 
indifferent  reserve,  yet  respectfully;  and  we  passed  on  our  way, 
without  further  information  of  them  or  their  plans  than  the 
sketch  that  I  there  made,  and  which  I  shall  preserve  and  value 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  groups  I  ever  have  had  the  pleasure 
to  see.  Seated  on  their  buffalo  robes,  which  were  spread  upon 
the  grass,  with  their  respective  weapons  laying  about  them,  and 
lighting  their  pipes  at  a  little  fire  which  was  kindled  in  the  cen- 
ter— the  chief  or  leader  of  the  party,  with  his  arms  stacked  be- 
hind him,  and  his  long  head-dress  of  war  eagles '  quills  and  ermine 
falling  down  over  his  back,  whilst  he  sat  in  a  contemplative  and 
almost  desponding  mood,  was  surely  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
beautiful  illustrations  of  a  natural  hero  that  I  ever  looked  upon. 

"These  gallant  fellows  got  safely  home  to  their  village,  and  the 
numerous  expressions  of  joy  for  their  return,  which  I  have  this 
day  witnessed,  have  so  much  fatigued  me,  that  I  write  brief,  and 
close  my  letter  here."  (p.  144.) 
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Now  follows  a  return  by  Catlin  to  the  subject  of  the  noted  chief, 
Four  Bears,  whom  he  describes  with  great  particularity  as  to  his 
garb  and  personal  ornaments  in  connection  with  the  painting  of 
his  picture.  This  and  many  other  paintings  made  by  Catlin  in 
the  Indian  country  form,  as  is  well  known,  part  of  the  famous 
" Catlin 's  Museum"  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  If  the  fine  drawing  of  Four  Bears  thus  "tricked  out," 
published  in  connection  in  his  "North  American  Indians,"  could 
be  here  reproduced,  the  reader  would  be  immensely  assisted  and 
further  entertained  in  the  ^following  narrative. 

"In  a  former  letter  I  gave  some  account  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  (the 
four  bears),  second  chief  of  the  Mandans,  whom  I  said  I  had 
painted  at  full  length,  in  a  splendid  costume.  I  therein  said, 
also,  that  'this  extraordinary  man,  though  second  in  office,  is 
undoubtedly  the  first  and  most  popular  man  in  the  nation.  Free, 
generous,  elegant,  and  gentlemanly  his  deportment — handsome, 
brave,  and  valiant;  wearing  a  robe  on  his  back,  with  the  history 
of  all  his  battles  painted  on  it,  which  would  fill  a  book  of  them- 
selves if  they  were  properly  enlarged  and  translated. ' ' 

Four  Bears'  Costume.  "I  gave  you  also,  in  another  epistle, 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  invited  me  to  feast  in  his 
hospitable  wigwam,  at  the  same  time  presenting  me  with  a  beau- 
tifully garnished  robe;  and  I  promised  to  say  more  of  him  on  a 
future  occasion.  My  readers  will  therefore  pardon  me  for  de- 
voting a  letter  or  two  at  this  time,  to  a  sketch  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  which  I  will  give  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  by 
describing  the  costume  in  which  I  painted  his  portrait ;  and  after- 
wards reciting  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  his  life,  as  I  had 
them  from  the  traders  and  the  Indian  agents,  and  afterwards 
corroborated  by  his  own  words,  translated  to  me  as  he  spoke, 
whilst  I  was  writing  them  down. 

"The  dress  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  then,  the  greater  part  of  which 
I  have  represented  in  his  full  length  portrait,  and  which  I  shall 
now  describe,  was  purchased  of  him  after  I  had  painted  his  pic- 
ture ;  and  every  article  of  it  can  be  seen  in  my  Indian  gallery  by 
the  side  of  the  portrait,  provided  I  succeed  in  getting  them  home 
to  the  civilized  world  without  injury. 

"Mah-to-toh-pa  had  agreed  to  stand  before  me  for  his  portrait 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  next  morning,  and  on  that  day  I  sat  with 
my  palette  of  colors  prepared,  and  waited  till  twelve  o'clock,  be- 
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fore  he  could  leave  his  toilette  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  as  to 
the  propriety  of  his  looks  and  the  arrangement  of  his  equipments ; 
and  at  that  it  was  announced  that  'Mah-to-toh-pa  was  coming  in 
full  dress. '  I  looked  out  of  the  door  of  the  wigwam,  and  saw  him 
approaching  with  a  firm  and  elastic  step,  accompanied  by  a  great 
crowd  of  women  and  children,  who  were  gazing  on  him  with 
admiration,  and  escorting  him  to  my  room.  No  tragedian  ever 
trod  the  stage,  nor  gladiator  ever  entered  the  Roman  Forum,  with 
more  grace  and  manly  dignity  than  did  Mah-to-toh-pa  enter  the 
wigwam,  where  I  was  in  readiness  to  receive  him. 

"He  took  his  attitude  before  me,  and  with  the  sternness  of  a 
Brutus  and  the  stillness  of  a  statue,  he  stood  until  the  darkness 
of  night  broke  upon  the  solitary  stillness.  His  dress  which  was  a 
very  splendid  one,  was  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  consisted  of 
a  shirt  or  tunic,  leggins,  moccasins,  head-dress,  necklace,  shield, 
bow  and  quiver,  lance,  tobacco  sack,  and  pipe;  robe,  belt,  and 
knife ;  medicine-bag,  tomahawk,  and  war-club,  or  Po-ko-mo-kon. 

"The  shirt  of  which  I  have  spoken,  was  made  of  two  skins  of 
the  mountain  sheep,  beautifully  dressed,  and  sewed  together  by 
seams  which  rested  upon  the  arms;  one  skin  hanging  in  front, 
upon  the  breast,  and  the  other  falling  down  upon  the  back;  the 
head  being  passed  between  them,  and  they  falling  over  and  rest- 
ing on  the  shoulders.  Across  each  shoulder,  and  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  an  epaulette,  was  a  beautiful  band;  and  down  each 
arm  from  the  neck  to  the  hand  was  a  similar  one,  of  two  inches  in 
width  (and  crossing  the  other  at  right  angles  on  the  shoulder), 
beautifully  embroidered  with  porcupine  quills  worked  on  the 
dress,  and  covering  the  seams.  To  the  lower  edge  of  these  bands 
the  whole  way,  at  intervals  of  half  an  inch,  were  attached  long 
locks  of  black  hair,  which  he  had  taken  with  his  own  hand  from 
the  heads  of  his  enemies  whom  he  had  slain  in  battle,  and  which 
he  thus  wore  as  a  trophy,  and  also  as  an  ornament  to  his  dress. 
The  front  and  back  of  the  shirt  were  curiously  garnished,  in 
several  parts  with  porcupine  quills  and  paintings  of  the  battles  he 
had  fought,  and  also  with  representations  of  the  victims  that  had 
fallen  by  his  hand.  The  bottom  of  the  dress  was  bound  or 
-hemmed  with  ermine  skins,  and  tassels  of  ermines'  tails  were  sus- 
pended from  the  arms  and  shoulders. 

"The   leggins,    which   were   made    of   deer   skins,   beautifully 
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dressed,  and  fitting  tight  to  the  leg,  extended  from  the  feet  to 
the  hips,  and  were  fastened  to  a  belt  which  was  passed  around 
the  waist.  These,  like  the  shirt,  had  a  similar  band,  worked  with 
porcupine  quills  of  richest  dyes,  passing  down  the  seam  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  leg,  and  fringed  also  the  whole  length  of  the 
leg,  with  the  scalp  locks  taken  from  his  enemies'  heads. 

* '  The  moccasins  were  of  buckskin,  and  covered  in  almost  every 
part  with  the  beautiful  embroidery  of  porcupines'  quills. 

"The  head-dress,  which  was  superb  and  truly  magnificent,  con- 
sisted of  a  crest  of  war  eagles '  quills,  gracefully  falling  back  from 
the  forehead  over  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  extending  quite 
down  to  his  feet ;  set  the  whole  way  in  a  profusion  of  ermine,  and 
surmounted  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  the  horns  of  the  buffalo, 
shaved  thin  and  highly  polished. 

"The  necklace  wTas  made  of  fifty  huge  claws  or  nail  of  the 
grizzly  bear,  ingeniously  arranged  on  the  skin  of  an  otter,  and 
worn,  like  the  scalp-locks,  as  a  trophy — as  an  evidence  unquestion- 
able, that  he  had  contended  with  and  overcome  that  desperate 
enemy  in  open  combat. 

"His  shield  was  made  of  the  hide  of  the  buffalo's  neck,  and 
hardened  with  glue  that  was  taken  from  its  hoofs;  its  boss  was 
the  skin  of  a  pole-cat,  and  its  edges  were  fringed  with  rows  of 
eagles'  quills  and  hoofs  of  the  antelope. 

"His  bow  was  of  bone,  and  as  white  and  beautiful  as  ivory; 
over  its  back  was  laid,  and  firmly  attached  to  it,  a  coating  of  deer's 
sinews,  which  gave  it  its  elasticity,  and  of  course  death  to  all  that 
stood  inimically  before  it.  Its  string  was  three  stranded  and 
twisted  of  sinews,  which  many  a  time  had  twanged  and  sent  the 
whizzing  death  to  animal  and  to  human  victims. 

"The  quiver  was  made  of  a  panther's  skin  and  hung  upon  his 
back,  charged  with  its  deadly  arrows;  some  were  poisoned  and 
some  were  not;  they  were  feathered  with  hawks'  and  eagles' 
quills ;  some  were  clean  and  innocent,  and  pure,  and  others  were 
stained  all  over,  with  animal  and  human  blood  that  was  dried 
upon  them.  Their  blades  or  points  were  of  flints,  and  some  of 
steel ;  and  altogether  were  a  deadly  magazine. 

"The  lance  or  spear  was  held  in  his  left  hand;  its  blade  was 
two-edged  and  of  polished  steel,  and  the  blood  of  several  human 
victims  was  seen  dried  upon  it,  one  over  the  other  ;_its  shaft  was 
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of  the  toughest  ash,  and  ornamented  at  intervals  with  tufts  of 
war  eagles'  quills. 

"His  tobacco  sack  was  made  of  the  skin  of  an  otter,  and  taste- 
fully garnished  with  quills  of  the  porcupine;'  in  it  was  carried 
his  k'nick-k'nick  (the  bark  of  the  red  willow,  which  is  smoked 
as  a  substitute  for  tobacco),  it  contained  also  his  flint  and  steel, 
and  punk  for  lighting. 

"His  pipe,  which  was  ingeniously  carved  out  of  the  red  steatite 
(or  pipe  stone),  the  stem  of  which  was  three  feet  long  and  two 
inches  wide,  ma^de  from  the  stalk  of  the  young  ash;  about  half 
its  length  was  wound  with  delicate  braids  of  the  porcupine's 
quills,  so  ingeniously  wrought  as  to  represent  figures  of  men  and 
animals  upon  it.  It  was  also  ornamented  with  the  skins  and 
beaks  of  wood-peckers '  heads,  and  the  hair  of  the  white  buffalo 's 
tail.  The  lower  half  of  the  stem  was  painted  red,  and  on  its  edges 
it  bore  the  notches  he  had  recorded  for  the  snows  (or  years)  of 
his  life. 

"His  robe  was  made  of  the  skin  of  a  young  buffalo  bull,  with 
the  fur  on  one  side,  and  the  other  finely  and  delicately  dressed; 
with  all  the  battles  of  his  life  emblazoned  on  it  with  his  own 
hand. 

"His  belt,  which  was  of  a  substantial  piece  of  buckskin,  was 
firmly  girded  around  his  waist ;  and  in  it  were  worn  his  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife. 

"His  medicine  bag  was  the  skin  of  a  beaver,  curiously  orna- 
mented with  hawks'  bills  and  ermine.  It  was  held  in  his  right 
hand,  and  his  po-ko-mo-kon  or  (war  club)  which  was  made  of  a 
round  stone,  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  rawhide,  and  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  stick,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  sling,  was  laid  with  the 
others  of  his  weapons  at  his  feet. 

"Such  was  the  dress  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  when  he  entered  my 
wigwam  to  stand  for  his  picture;  but  such  I  have  not  entirely 
represented  it  in  his  portrait;  having  rejected  such  trappings 
and  ornaments  as  interfered  with  the  grace  and  simplicity  of 
the  figure.  He  was  beautifully  and  extravagantly  dressed;  and 
in  this  he  was  not  alone,  for  hundreds  of  others  are  equally  ele- 
gant. In  plumes,  and  arms,  and  ornaments,  he  is  not  singular ;  but 
in  laurels  and  wreaths  he  stands  unparalleled.  His  breast  has 
been  bared  and  scarred  in  defense  of  his  county,  and  his  brows 
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crowned  with  honors  that  elevate  him  conspicuous  above  all  of  his 
nation.  There  is  no  man  amongst  the  Mandans  so  generally 
loved,  nor  any  one  who  wears  a  robe  so  justly  famed  and  hon- 
orable as  that  of  Mah-to-toh-pa. 

His  History  Robe.  "I  said  his  robe  was  of  the  skin  of  a  young 
buffalo  bull,  and  that  the  battles  of  his  life  were  emblazoned  upon 
it;  and  on  a  former  occasion,  that  he  presented  me  a  beautiful 
robe,  containing  all  the  battles  of  his  life,  which  he  had  spent 
two  weeks'  time  in  copying  from  his  original  one,  which  he  wore 
on  his  shoulders. 

"This  robe  with  his  tracings  on  it,  is  the  chart  of  his  military 
life;  and  when  explained,  will  tell  more  of  Mah-to-toh-pa. 

"Some  days  after  this  robe  was  presented,  he  called  upon  me 
with  Mr.  Kipp,  the  trader  and  interpreter  for  the  Mandans,  and 
gave  me  of  each  battle  there  portrayed  the  following  history, 
which  was  interpreted  by  Mr.  Kipp,  from  his  own  lips,  and  writ- 
ten down  by  me,  as  we  three  sat  upon  the  robe. 

"Mr.  Kipp,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  respectability  and  truth,  and 
who  has  lived  with  these  people  ten  years,  assured  me,  that  nearly 
every  one  of  these  narrations  were  of  events  that  had  happened 
whilst  he  had  lived  with  them,  and  had  been  familiarly  known  to 
him ;  and  that  every  word  that  he  asserted  was  true. 

"And  again,  reader,  in  this  country  where,  of  all  countries  I 
ever  was  in  men  are  the  most  jealous  of  rank  and  of  standing; 
and  in  a  community  so  small  also,  that  every  man's  deeds  of 
honor  and  chivalry  are  familiarly  known  to  all;  it  would  not  be 
reputable,  or  even  safe  to  life,  for  a  warrior  to  wear  upon  his 
back  the  representations  of  battles  he  never  had  fought ;  profess- 
ing to  have  done  what  every  child  in  the  village  would  know  he 
never  had  done. 

"So  then  I  take  the  records  of  battles  on  the  robe  of  Mah-to- 
toh-pa  to  be  matter  of  historical  fact ;  and  I  proceed  to  give  them 
as  I  wrote  them  down  from  his  own  lips.  Twelve  battle  scenes 
are  there  represented,  where  he  has  contended  with  his  enemy, 
and  in  which  he  has  taken  fourteen  of  their  scalps.  The  groups 
are  drawn  according  to  his  own  rude  ideas  of  the  arts ;  and  I  pro- 
ceed to  describe  them  in  turn,  as  they  were  explained  to  me. 
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ROBE  OF  MAH-TO-TOH-PA. 

"1.  Mah-to-toh-pa  kills  a  Sioux  chief — the  three  heads  represent 
the  three  Eiccarees,  whom  the  Sioux  chief  had  previously  killed. 
The  Sioux  chief  is  seen  with  war  paint  black  on  his  face.  Mah-to- 
foh-pa  is  seen  with  the  scalp  of  the  Sioux  in  one  hand,  and  his 
knife  in  the  other,  with  his  bow  and  quiver  lying  behind  him. 

"2.  A  Shienne  chief,  who  sent  word  to  Mah-to-toh-pa  that  he 
wished  to  fight  him — was  killed  by  Mah-to-toh-pa  with  a  lance, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  party  of  Mandans  and  Shiennes.  Mah- 
to-toh-pa  is  here  known  by  his  lance  with  eagles'  quills  on  it. 

"3.  A  Shienne  killed  by  Mah-to-toh-pa  after  Mah-to-toh-pa 
had  been  left  by  his  party,  badly  wounded  and  bleeding;  the 
twenty-five  or  thirty  foot  tracks  around,  represent  the  number 
of  Shiennes,  who  were  present  when  the  battle  took  place;  and 
the  bullets  from  their  guns  represented  as  flying  all  around  the 
head  of  Mah-to-toh-pa. 

"4.  Shienne  chief  with  war  eagle  head-dress,  and  a  beautiful 
shield,  ornamented  with  war  eagles'  quills,  killed  by  Mah-to-toh- 
pa.  In  this  battle  the  wife  of  the  Shienne  rushed  forward  in  a 
desperate  manner  to  his  assistance;  but  arriving  too  late  fell  a 
victim.  In  this  battle  Mah-to-toh-pa  obtained  two  scalps. 

"5.  Mah-to-toh-pa,  with  a  party  of  Eiccarees,  fired  at  by  a 
party  of  Sioux;  the  Eiccarees  fled — Mah-to-toh-pa  dismounted 
and  drove  his  horse  back,  facing  the  enemy  alone  and  killing  one 
of  them.  Mah-to-toh-pa  is  here  represented  with  a  beautiful  head- 
dress of  war-eagles'  quills,  and  one  on  his  horse's  head  of  equal 
beauty;  his  shield  is  on  his  arm,  and  the  party  of  Sioux  is  repre- 
sented in  front  of  him  by  the  number  of  horse's  tracks. 

"6.  The  brother  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  killed  by  a  Eiccaree,  who 
shot  him  with  an  arrow,  and  then  running  a  lance  through  his 
body,  left  it  there.  Mah-to-toh-pa  was  the  first  to  find  his 
brother's  body  with  the  lance  in  it;  he  drew  the  lance  from  the 
body,  kept  it  four  years  with  the  blood  dried  on  its  blade,  and 
then,  according  to  his  oath,  killed  the  same  Eiccaree  with  the 
same  lance;  the  dead  body  of  his  brother  is  here  seen  with  the 
arrow  and  lance  remaining  in  it,  and  the  tracks  of  the  Eiccaree 's 
horses  in  front." 

His  Exploits.  "The  following  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  exploits  of  this  remarkable  man's  life,  and  is  well 
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attested  by  Mr.  Kipp,  and  several  white  men,  who  were  living 
in  the  Mandan  village  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  In  a  skirmish, 
near  the  Mandan  village,  when  they  were  set  upon  by  their 
enemies,  the  Riccarees,  the  brother  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  was  missing 
for  several  days,  when  Mah-to-toh-pa  found  the  body  shockingly 
mangled,  and  a  handsome  spear  left  piercing  the  body  through 
the  heart.  The  spear  was  brought  by  him  into  the  Mandan  vil- 
lage, where  it  was  recognized  by  many  as  a  famous  weapon  be- 
longing to  a  noted  brave  of  the  Riccarees,  by  the  name  of  Won- 
ga-tap.  This  spear  was  brandished  through  the  Mandan  village 
by  Mah-to-toh-pa  (with  the  blood  of  his  brother  dried  on  its 
blade),  crying  most  piteously,  and  swearing  that  he  would  some 
day  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  with  the  same  weapon. 

"It  is  almost  an  incredible  fact,  that  he  kept  this  spear  with 
great  care  in  his  wigwam  for  the  space  of  four  years,  in  the  fruit- 
less expectation  of  an  opportunity  to  use  it  upon  the  breast  of  its 
owner ;  when  his  indignant  soul,  impatient  of  further  delay,  burst 
forth  in  the  most  uncontrolable  frenzy  and  fury ;  he  again  brand- 
ished it  through  the  village,  and  said,  that  the  blood  of  his 
brother's  heart  which  was  seen  on  its  blade  was  yet  fresh,  and 
called  loudly  for  revenge.  'Let  every  Mandan  (said  he)  be  silent, 
and  let  no  one  sound  the  name  of  Mah-to-toh-pa — let  no  one  ask 
for  him,  nor  where  he  has  gone,  until  you  hear  him  sound  the 
war-cry  in  front  of  the  village,  when  he  will  enter  it  and  show 
you  the  blood  of  Won-go-tap.  The  blade  of  this  lance  shall  drink 
the  heart's  blood  of  Won-go-tap,  or  Mah-to-toh-pa  mingles  his 
shadow  with  that  of  his  brother. ' 

"With  this  he  sallied  forth  from  the  village,  and  over  the  plains, 
with  the  lance  in  his  hands;  his  direction  was  towards  the  Ric- 
caree  village,  and  all  eyes  were  upon  him,  though  none  dared  to 
speak  till  he  disappeared  over  the  distant  grassy  bluffs.  He 
traveled  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  entirely  alone,  with 
a  little  parched  corn  in  his  pouch,  making  his  marches  by  night, 
and  lying  secreted  by  days,  until  he  reached  the  Riccaree  village ; 
where  (being  acquainted  with  its  shapes  and  its  habits,  and 
knowing  the  position  of  the  wigwam  of  his  doomed  enemy)  he 
loitered  about  in  disguise,  mingling  himself  in  the  obscure  throng ; 
and,  at  last,  silently  and  alone,  observed  through  the  rents  of 
the  wigwam,  the  last  motions  and  movements  of  his  victim,  as  he 
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retired  to  bed  with  his  wife;  saw  him  light  his  last  pipe  and 
smoke  it  'to  its  end' — he  saw  the  last  whiff,  and  saw  the  last  curl 
of  blue  smoke  that  faintly  steeped  from  its  bowl — he  saw  the 
village  a  while  in  darkness  and  silence,  and  the  embers  that  were 
covered  in  the  middle  of  the  wigwam  gone  nearly  out,  and  the 
last  flickering  light  which  had  been  gently  playing  over  them; 
when  he  walked  softly  but  not  slyly,  into  the  wigwam  and  seated 
himself  by  the  fire,  over  which  was  hanging  a  large  pot,  with  a 
quantity  of  cooked  meat  remaining  in  it;  and  by  the  side  of  the 
fire,  the  pipe  and  tobacco  pouch  which  had  just  been  used;  and 
knowing  that  the  twilight  of  the  wigwam  was  not  sufficient  to  dis- 
close the  features  of  his  face  to  his  enemy,  he  very  deliberately 
turned  to  the  pot  and  completely  satiated  the  desperate  appetite, 
which  he  had  got  in  a  journey  of  six  or  seven  days,  with  little  or 
nothing  to  eat ;  and  then,  as  deliberately,  charged  and  lighted  the 
pipe,  and  sent  (no  doubt,  in  every  whiff  that  he  drew  through  its 
stem)  a  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  a  moment  longer  for  the  con- 
summation of  his  design.  Whilst  eating  and  smoking,  the  wife  of 
his  victim,  while  laying  in  bed,  several  times  inquired  of  her  hus- 
band, what  man  it  was  who  was  eating  in  their  lodge  ?  To  which, 
he  as  many  times  replied,  'its  no  matter;  let  him  eat  for  he  is 
probably  hungry.' 

1 '  Mah-to-toh-pa  knew  full  well  that  his  appearance  would 
cause  no  other  reply  than  this,  from  the  dignitary  of  the  nation; 
for,  from  an  invariable  custom  amongst  these  northern  Indians, 
any  one  who  is  hungry  is  allowed  to  walk  into  any  man's  lodge 
and  eat.  Whilst  smoking  his  last  gentle  and  tremulous  whiffs  on 
the  pipe,  Mah-to-toh-pa  (leaning  back,  and  turning  gradually  on 
his  side,  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  position  of  his  enemy,  and  to 
see  a  little  more  distinctly  the  shapes  of  things)  stirred  the  em- 
bers with  his  toes  (readers,  I  had  every  word  of  this  from  his 
own  lips,  and  every  attitude  and  gesture  acted  out  with  his  own 
limbs),  until  he  saw  his  way  was  clear;  at  which  moment,  with 
his  lance  in  his  hands,  he  arose  and  drove  it  through  the  body  of 
his  enemy,  and  snatching  the  scalp  from  his  head,  he  darted  from 
the  lodge — and  quick  as  lightning,  with  the  lance  in  one  hand, 
and  the  scalp  in  the  other,  made  his  way  to  the  prairie.  The  vil- 
lage was  in  an  uproar,  but  he  was  off,  and  no  one  knew  the 
enemy  who  had  struck  the  blow.  Mah-to-toh-pa  ran  all  night,  and 
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lay  close  during  the  days ;  thanking  the  Great  Spirit  for  strength- 
ing  his  heart  and  his  arm  to  this  noble  revenge;  and  praying 
fervently  for  a  continuance  of  his  aid  and  protection  till  he  should 
get  back  to  his  own  village.  His  prayers  were  heard ;  and  on  the 
sixth  morning  at  sun-rise,  Mah-to-toh-pa  descended  the  bluffs,  and 
entered  the  village  amidst, deafening  shouts  of  applause,  while  he 
brandished  and  showed  to  his  people  the  blade  of  his  lance,  with 
the  blood  of  his  victim  dried  upon  it,  over  that  of  his  brother ;  and 
the  scalp  of  Won-go-tap  suspended  from  its  handle. 

* '  Such  was  the  feat  represented  by  Mah-to-toh-pa  on  his  robe — 
and  the  lance,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  is  seen  in  the  hand  of 
his  portrait,  which  will  stand  in  my  gallery,  and  of  which  I  have 
thus  formerly  spoken.  *  The  lance  or  spear  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  when 
he  stood  for  his  portrait,  was  held  in  his  left  hand ;  its  blade  was 
two-edged,  and  of  polished  steel,  and  the  blood  of  several  human 
victims  was  seen  dried  upon  its  surface,  one  over  the  other;  its 
shaft  was  of  the  toughest  ash,  and  ornamented  at  intervals  with 
tufts  of  war  eagles'  quills.' 

"In  the  portrait  of  which  I  am  speaking,  there  will  be  seen  an 
eagle's  quill  balanced  on  the  hilt  of  the  lance,  severed  from  its 
original  position  and  loose  from  the  weapon.  When  I  painted 
his  portrait,  he  brought  that  quill  to  my  wigwam  in  his  left  hand, 
and  carefully  balancing  it  on  the  lance,  as  seen  in  the  painting; 
he  desired  me  to  be  very  exact  with  it,  to  have  it  appear  as  sep- 
arate from,  and  unconnected  with  the  lance;  and  to  represent  a 
spot  of  blood  which  was  visible  upon  it.  I  indulged  him  in  his 
request,  and  then  got  from  him  the  following  explanation  :  '  That 
quill  (said  he)  is  great  medicine.  It  belongs  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  not  to  me — when  I  was  running  out  of  the  lodge  of  Won-ga- 
tap,  I  looked  back  and  saw  that  quill  hanging  to  the  wound  in 
his  side;  I  ran  back,  and  pulling  it  out,  brought  it  home  in  my 
left  hand,  and  I  have  kept  it  for  the  Great  Spirit  to  this  day.' 

'Why  do  you  not  then  tie  it  on  to  the  lance  again,  where  it 
came  off?' 

"  'Hush-sh  (said  he),  if  the  Great  Spirit  had  wished  it  to  be 
tii-d  on  in  that  place,  it  never  would  have  come  off;  he  has  been 
kind  to  me,  and  I  will  not  offend  him.' 

"7.     A  Riccarcc   killed  by  Mah-to-toh-pa   in  revenge  of  the 
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death  of  a  white  man  killed  by  a  Riccaree  in  the  fur  traders ' 
fort,  a  short  time  previous. 

* '  8.  Mah-to-toh-pa,  or  Four  "Bears,  kills  a  Shienne  chief,  who 
challenged  him  to  a  single  combat,  in  presence  of  the  two  war 
parties;  they  fought  on  horseback  with  guns,  until  Mah-to-toh- 
pa  's  powder  horn  was  shot  away;  they  then  fought  with  bows 
and  arrows,  until  their  quivers  were  emptied,  when  they  dis- 
mounted and  fought  single-handed.  The  Shienne  drew  his  knife, 
and  Mah-to-toh-pa  had  left  his;  they  struggled  for  the  knife, 
which  Mah-to-toh-pa  wrested  from  the  Shienne,  and  killed  him 
with  it;  in  the  struggle  the  blade  of  the  knife  was  several  times 
drawn  through  the  hand  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  and  the  blood  is  seen 
running  from  the  wound. 

''This  extraordinary  occurrence  also,  was  one  which  admits  of, 
and  deserves  a  more  elaborate  description,  wrhich  I  will  here 
give  as  it  was  translated  from  his  own  lips,  while  he  sat  upon 
the  robe,  pointing  to  his  painting  of  it;  and  at  the  same  time 
brandishing  the  identical  knife  which  he  drew  from  his  belt,  as 
he  was  showing  how  the  fatal  blow  was  given ;  and  exhibiting 
the  wounds  inflicted  in  his  hand,  as  the  blade  of  the  knife  was 
several  times  drawn  through  it  before  he  wrested  it  from  his  an- 
tagonist. 

"A  party  of  about  150  Shienne  warriors  had  made  an  assault 
upon  the  Mandan  village  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
driven  off  a  considerable  number  of  horses,  and  taken  one  scalp. 
Mah-to-toh-pa,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  but  famed  as  one  of 
the  most  valiant  of  the  Mandans,  took  the  lead  of  a  party  of  fifty 
warriors,  all  he  could  at  that  time  muster,  and  went  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy;  about  noon  of  the  second  day,  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  Shiennes ;  and  the  Mandans  seeing  their  enemy  much  more 
numerous  than  they  had  expected,  were  generally  disposed  to 
turn  about  and  return  without  attacking  them.  They  started 
to  go  back,  when  Mah-to-toh-pa  galloped  out  in  front  upon  the 
prairie,  and  plunged  his  lance  into  the  ground;  the  blade  was 
driven  into  the  earth  to  its  hilt — he  made  another  circuit  around, 
and  in  that  circuit  tore  from  his  breast  a  reddened  sash,  which 
lie  hung  upon  its  handle  as  a  flag,  calling  out  to  the  Mandans. 
'"What !  Have  we  come  to  this?  We  have  dogged  our  enemy  two 
days,  and  now  that  we  have  found  them,  are  we  to  turn  about 
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and  go  back  like  cowards?  Mah-to-toh-pa 's  lance,  which  is  red 
with  the  blood  of  brave  men,  has  led  you  to  the  sight  of  your 
enemy,  and  you  have  followed  it ;  it  now  stands  firm  in  the  ground, 
where  the  earth  will  drink  the  blood  of  Mah-to-toh-pa.  You  may 
go  back,  and  Mah-to-toh-pa  will  fight  them  alone.' 

"During  this  maneuver,  the  Shiennes,  who  had  discovered  the 
Mandans  behind  them,  had  turned  about  and  were  gradually  ap- 
proaching, in  order  to  give  them  battle ;  the  chief  of  the  Shienne 
war  party  seeing  and  understanding  the  difficulty,  and  admiring 
the  gallant  conduct  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  galloped  his  horse  forward 
within  hailing  distance,  in  front  of  the  Mandans,  and  called  out 
to  know  'who  he  was  who  had  stuck  down  his  lance  and  defied 
the  whole  enemy  alone?' 

'I  am  Mah-to-toh-pa,  second  in  command  of  the  brave  and 
valiant  Mandans. ' 

"  'I  have  heard  often  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  he  is  a  great  warrior — 
dares  Mah-to-toh-pa  to  come  forward  and  fight  this  battle  with 
Dae  alone,  and  our  warriors  will  look  on  ? ' 

"  'Is  he  a  chief  who  speaks  to  Mah-to-toh-pa?' 

"  'My  scalps  you  see  hanging  to  my  horse's  bits,  and  here  is 
my  lance  with  the  ermine  skins  and  the  war  eagle's  tail.' 

"  'You  have  said  enough.' 

"The  Shienne  chief  made  a  circuit  or  two  at  full  gallop  on  a 
beautiful  white  horse,  when  he  struck  his  lance  into  the  ground, 
and  left  it  standing  by  the  side  of  the  lance  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  both 
of  which  were  waiving  together  their  little  red  flags,  tokens  of 
blood  and  defiance. 

"The  two  parties  then  drew  nearer,  on  a  beautiful  prairie,  and 
the  two  full-plumed"  chiefs,  at  full  speed,  drove  furiously  upon 
each  other.  Both  firing  their  guns  at  the  same  moment.  They 
passed  each  other  a  little  distance  and  wheeled,  when  Mah-to-toh- 
pa  threw  off  his  powder  horn,  and  by  holding  it  up,  showed  his 
adversary  that  the  bullet  had  shattered  it  to  pieces  and  destroyed 
his  ammunition;  he  then  threw  it  from  him,  and  his  gun  also — 
drew  his  bow  from  his  quiver,  and  an  arrow,  and  his  shield  upon 
his  left  arm !  The  Shienne  instantly  did  the  same ;  his  horn  was 
thrown  off,  and  his  gun  was  thrown  into  the  air — his  shield  was 
balanced  on  his  arm — his  bow  drawn,  and  quick  as  lightning,  they 
were  both  on  the  wing  for  a  deadly  combat !  Like  two  soaring 
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eagles  in  the  open  air,  they  made  their  circuits  around,  and  the 
twangs  of  their  sinewy  bows  were  heard,  and  the  war-whoop,  as 
they  dashed  by  each  other,  parrying  off  the  whizzing  arrows  with 
their  shields !  Some  lodged  in  their  legs  and  some  others  in  their 
arms ;  but  both  protected  their  bodies  with  their  bucklers  of  bull 's 
hide.  Deadly  and  many  were  the  shafts  that  fled  frem  their 
murderous  bows.  At  length  the  horse  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  fell  to 
the  ground  with  an  arrow  in  his  heart!  His  rider  sprang  upon 
his  feet  prepared  to  renew  the  combat;  but  the  Shienne  seeing  his 
adversary  dismounted,  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  driving  him 
back,  presented  the  face  of  his  shield  towards  his  enemy,  inviting 
him  to  come  on!  A  few  shots  were  exchanged  thus,  when  the 
Shienne,  having  discharged  all  his  arrows,  held  up  his  empty 
quiver  and  dashing  it  furiously  to  the  ground,  with  his  bow  and 
his  shield,  drew  and  brandished  his  naked  knife. 

"  'Yes,'  said  Mah-to-toh-pa,  as  he  threw  his  shield  and  quiver 
to  the  earth,  and  was  rushing  up — he  grasped  for  his  knife,  but 
his  belt  had  it  not ;  he  had  left  it  at  home !  His  bow  was  in  his 
hand,  with  which  he  parried  his  antagonist 's  blow  and  felled  him 
to  the  ground !  A  desperate  struggle  now  ensued  for  the  knife — 
the  blade  of  which  was  several  times  drawn  through  the  right 
hand  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  inflicting  the  most  frightful  wounds, 
while  he  was  severely  wounded  in  several  parts  of  the  body.  He 
at  length  succeeded  however,  in  wresting  it  from  his  adversary's 
hand,  and  plunged  it  to  his  heart. 

"By  this  time  the  two  parties  had  drawn  up  in  close  view  of 
each  other,  and  at  the  close  of  the  battle,  Mah-to-toh-pa  held  up, 
and  claimed  in  deadly  silence,  the  knife  and  scalp  of  the  noble 
Shienne  chief. 

"9.  Several  hundred  Minnetarees  and  Mandans  attacked  by  a 
party  of  Assiniboines — all  fled  but  Mah-to-toh-pa,  who  stood  his 
ground,  fired  and  killed  one  of  the  enemy,  putting  the  rest  of 
them  to  flight,  and  driving  off  sixty  horses.  He  is  here  seen  with 
his  lance  and  shield — foot  tracks  of  his  enemy  in  front,  and  his 
own  party's  horse  tracks  behind  him,  and  a  shower  of  bullets 
flying  around  his  head;  here  .he  got  the  name  of  'the  four  bears,' 
as  the  Assinibones  said  he  rushed  on  like  four  bears. 
"  "10.  Mah-to-toh-pa  gets  from  his  horse  and  kills  two  Ojibbe- 
way  women,  and  takes  their  scalps ;  done  by  the  side  of  an  Ojibbe- 
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way  village,  where  they  went  to  the  river  for  water.  He  is  here 
seen  with  his  lance  in  one  hand  and  his  knife  in  the  other — an 
eagle's  plume  head-dress  on  his  horse,  and  his  shield  left  on  his 
horse's  back.  I  incurred  his  ill-will  for  a  while  by  asking  him, 
whether  it  was  manly  to  boast  of  taking  the  scalps  of  women? 
And  his  pride  prevented  him  from  giving  me  any  explanation  or 
apology.  The  interpreter,  however,  explained  to  me  that  he  had 
secreted  himself  in  the  most  daring  manner,  in  full  sight  of  the 
Ojibbeway  village,  seeking  to  revenge  a  murder,  where  he  re- 
mained six  days  without  sustenance,  and  then  killed  the  two 
women  in  full  view  of  the  tribe,  and  made  his  escape,  which 
entitled  him  to  the  credit  of  a  victory,  though  his  victims  were 
women. 

"11.  A  large  party  of  Assiniboines  entrenched  near  the  Man- 
dan  village  attacked  by  the  Mandans  and  Minnetarees,  who  were 
driven  back — Mah-to-toh-pa  rushes  into  the  entrenchment  alone — 
an  Indian  fires  at  him  and  burns  his  face  with  the  muzzle  of  his 
gun,  which  bursts — the  Indian  retreats,  leaving  his  exploded  gun, 
and  Mah-to-toh-pa  shoots  him  through  the  shoulders  as  he  runs, 
and  kills  him  with  his  tomahawk;  the  gun  of  the  Assiniboiue  is 
seen  falling  to  the  ground,  and  in  front  of  him  the  heads  of  the 
Assiniboines  in  the  entrenchment;  the  horse  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  is 
seen  behind  him. 

"12.  Mah-to-toh-pa  between  his  enemy  the  Sioux,  and  his  own 
people,  with  an  arrow  shot  through  him,  after  standing  the  fire 
of  the  Sioux  for  a  long  time  alone.  In  this  battle  he  took  no 
scalps,  yet  his  valor  was  so  extraordinary  that  the  chiefs  and 
braves  awarded  him  the  honor  of  a  victory. 

' '  This  feat  is  seen  in  the  center  of  the  robe — head-dress  of  war 
eagles'  quills  on  his  own  and  his  horse's  head — the  tracks  of  his 
enemies'  horses  are  seen  in  front  of  him,  and  bullets  flying  both 
ways  all  around  him.  With  his  whip  in  his  hand  he  is  seen  urg- 
ing his  horse  forward,  and  an  arrow  is  seen  flying,  and  bloody, 
as  it  has  passed  through  his  body.  For  this  wound,  and  several 
others  mentioned  above,  he  bears  the  honorable  scars  on  his  body, 
which  he  generally  keeps  covered  with  red  paint. 

* '  Such  are  the  battles  traced  upon  the  robe  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  or 
Four  Bears,  interpreted  by  J.  Kipp,  from  the  words  of  the  hero 
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whilst  sitting  upon  the  robe,  explaining  each  battle  as  repre- 
sented." (p.  155.) 

The  note  below  quoted  is  found  written  by  Catlin  as  a  foot-note 
upon  the  knife  in  question,  referred  to  under  heading  "8"  in  his 
explanation  of  Four  Bears'  robe:  "This  celebrated  weapon  with 
the  blood  of  several  victims  dried  upon  its  blade,  now  hangs  in 
the  Indian  gallery,  with  satisfactory  certificates  of  its  identity 
and  its  remarkable  history,  and  an  exact  drawing  of  it  and  its- 
scabbard  can  be  seen  in  Plate  99,  a." 

The  "Annual  Religious  Ceremony,"  so  long  looked  for  by  Cat- 
lin at  the  Mandan  villages,  is  now  described  by  him  at  length,  in 
which  narration  he  refers  to  the  "Great  (or  Good)  Spirit"  and 
the  "Evil  Spirit"  as  the  two  distinguishing  deities  of  the  Man- 
dans,  and  in  connection  with  the  ceremony  in  question,  brings 
out  the  mysterious  coming  into  the  village  of  the  "First  Man" 
as  being  commemorative  of  the  subsidence  of  the  flood,  which 
event  he  declares  is  accountable  for  the  ceremony  itself;  the 
successive  dances,  the  varied  and  strange  incidents  in  the  cele- 
bration; the  hideous  or  grotesque  postures,  etc.,  symbolic  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  terrible  sufferings  and  feats  of  endurance 
through  self-imposed  tests  as  the  climax  to  the  whole  perform- 
ance— all  are  related  in  detail  in  the  graphic  mode  of  that  for- 
tunate student  of  Indian  life  whose  opportunities,  large  and  fate- 
fulj  were  utilized  through  the  species  of  inspired  narration  so 
characteristic  of  Catlin.  It  is  a  long  chapter,  but  no  abridgement 
of  it  could  be  other  than  an  effacement  of  its  realities : 

Annual  Religious  Ceremony.  "Oh!  'horrible  Visu  et  Mirabile 
Dictu. '  Thank  God,  it  is  over,  that  I  have  seen  it,  and  am  able 
to  tell  it  to  the  world. 

' '  The  annual  religious  ceremony,  of  four  days,  of  which  I  have 
so  often  spoken,  and  which  I  have  so  long  been  wishing  to  see,, 
has  at  last  been  enacted  in  this  village ;  and  I  have,  fortunately, 
been  able  to  see  and  to  understand  it  in  most  of  its  bearings, 
which  was  more  than  I  had  reason  to  expect;  for  no  white  man, 
in  all  probability,  has  ever  been  before  admitted  to  the  medicine- 
lodge  during  these  most  remarkable  and  appalling  scenes. 

"Well  and  truly  h^s  it  been  said,  that  the  Mandans  are  a 
strange  and  peculiar  people ;  and  most  correctly  had  I  been  in- 
formed, that  this  was  an  important  and  interesting  scene,  by 
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those  who  had,  on  former  occasions,  witnessed  such  parts  of  it  as 
are  transacted  out  of  doors,  and  in  front  of  the  medicine-lodge. 

"Since  the  date  of  my  last  letter  I  was  lucky  enough  to  have 
painted  the  medicine-man,  who  was  high-priest  on  this  grand  oc- 
casion, or  conductor  of  the  ceremonies,  who  had  me  regularly  in- 
stalled as  doctor  or  'medicine ;'  and  who  on  the  morning  when  the 
grand  refinements  in  mysteries  commenced,  took  me  by  the  arm, 
and  led  me  into  the  medicine-lodge,  where  the  fur  trader,  Mr. 
Kipp,  and  his  two  clerks  accompanied  me  in  close  attendance  for 
four  days ;  all  of  us  going  to  our  own  quarters  at  sun-down,  and 
returning  at  sun-rise  the  next  morning. 

"I  took  my  sketch  book  with  me,  and  have  made  many  and 
faithful  drawings  of  what  we  saw,  and  full  notes  of  everything  as 
translated  to  me  by  the  interpreter;  and  since  the  close  of  that 
horrid  and  frightful  scene,  which  was  a  week  ago  or  more,  I  have 
been  closely  ensconced  in  an  earth  covered  wigwam,  with  a  fine 
sky-light  over  my  head,  with  my  palette  and  brushes,  endeavor- 
ing faithfully  to  put  the  whole  of  what  we  saw  upon  canvass, 
which  my  companions  all  agree  to  be  critically  correct,  and  of  the 
fidelity  of  which  they  have  attached  their  certificates  to  the  backs 
of  the  paintings. 

"I  have  made  four  paintings  of  these  strange  scenes,  contain- 
ing several  hundred  figures,  representing  the  transactions  of  each 
day ;  and  if  I  live  to  get  them  home,  they  will  be  found  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly curious  and  interesting. 

"I  shudder  at  the  relation,  or  even  at  the  thought  of  these  bar- 
barous and  cruel  scenes,  and  am  almost  ready  to  shrink  from  the 
task  of  reciting  them  after  I  have  so  long  promised  some  account 
of  them.  I  entered  the  medicine-house  of  these  scenes,  as  I  would 
have  entered  a  church,  and  expected  to  see  something  extraordi- 
nary and  strange,  but  yet  in  the  form  of  worship  or  devotion; 
but  alas!  Little  did  I  expect  to  see  the  interior  of  their  holy 
temple  turned  into  a  slaughter-house,  and  its  floors  strewed  with 
the  blood  of  its  fanatic  devotees.  Little  did  I  think  that  I  was 
entering  a  house  of  God,  where  his  blinded  worshippers  were  to 
pollute  its  sacred  interior  with  their  blood,  and  propitiatory  suf- 
fering and  tortures — surpassing,  if  possible,  the  cruelty  of  the 
rack  or  the  inquisition ;  but  such  the  scene  has  been,  and  as  such 
I  will  endeavor  to  describe  it. 
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''The  'Mandan  religious  ceremony'  then,  as  I  believed  it  is  very 
justly  denominated,  is  an  annual  transaction,  held  in  their  medi- 
cine-lodge once  a  year,  as  a  great  religious  anniversary,  and  for 
several  distinct  objects,  as  I  shall  in  a  few  minutes  describe ;  dur- 
ing and  after  which,  they  look  with  implicit  reliance  for  the  justi- 
fication and  approval  of  the  Great  Spirit. ' ' 

Indians  Religious.  "All  of  the  Indian  tribes,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  are  religious — are  worshipful — and  many  of  them  go 
to  almost  incredible  lengths  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  present  in- 
stance, and  many  others  I  may  recite)  in  worshipping  the  Great 
Spirit;  denying  and  humbling  themselves  before  Him  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  in  the  same  hope  as  we  do,  perhaps  in  a  more 
rational  and  acceptable  way. 

1 '  The  tribes,  so  far  as  I  have  visited  them,  all  distinctly  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  Great  (or  Good)  Spirit,  and  Evil  (or  Bad) 
Spirit,  and  also  in  a  future  existence  and  future  accountability, 
according  to  their  virtues  and  vices  in  this  world.  So  far  the 
North  American  Indians  would  seem  to  bo  one  family,  and  such  an 
unbroken  theory  among  them ;  yet  with  regard  to  the  manner  and 
form,  and  time  and  place  of  that,  accountability — to  the  construc- 
tion^ virtues  and  vices,  and  the.  modes  of  appeasing  and  pro- 
pitiating the  Good  and  Evil  Spirits,  they  are  found  with  all  the 
changes  and  variety  which  fortuitous  circumstances,  and  fictions, 
and  fables  have  wrought  upon  them. 

"If  from  their  superstitions  and  their  ignorance,  there  are 
oftentimes  obscurities  and  mysteries  thrown  over  and  around 
their  system,  yet  these  affect  not  the  theory  itself,  which  is  every- 
where essentially  the  same — and  which,  if  it  be  not  correct,  has 
this  much  to  commend  the  admiration  of  the  enlightened  world, 
that  they  worship  with  great  sincerity,  and  all  according,  to  one 
creed. 

"The  Mandans  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Great  (or  Good.) 
Spirit,  and  also  of  an  Evil  Spirit,  who  they  say  existed  long  be- 
fore the  Good  Spirit,  and  is  far  superior  in  power.  They  all  be- 
lieve also  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  and  a  future  administra- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  (so  do  all  other  tribes  that 
I  have  yet  visited)  they  believe  those  punishments  are  not  eternal, 
but  commensurate  with  their  sins. 

Heaven  and  Hell.    ' '  These  people  living  in  a  climate  where  they 
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suffer  from  cold  in  the  severity  of  their  winters,  have  very  natur- 
ally reversed  our  ideas  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  The  latter  they  de- 
scribe to  be  a  country  very  far  to  the  north,  of  barren  and  hideous 
aspect,  and  covered  with  eternal  snows  and  ice.  The  torments 
of  this  freezing  place  they  describe  as  most  excruciating;  whilst 
Heaven  they  suppose  to  be  in  a  warmer  and  delightful  latitude, 
where  nothing  is  felt  but  the  keenest  enjoyment,  and  where  the 
country  abounds  in  buffalos  and  other  luxuries  of  life.  The  Great 
or  Good  Spirit  they  believe  dwells  in  the  former  place  for  the 
purpose  of  there  meeting  those  who  have  offended  him ;  increasing 
the  agony  of  their  sufferings,  by  being  himself  present,  adminis- 
trating the  penalties.  The  Bad  or  Evil  Spirit  they  at  the  same 
time  suppose  to  reside  in  Paradise,  still  tempting  the  happy;  and 
those  who  have  gone  to  the  regions  of  punishment  they  believe  to 
be  tortured  for  a  time  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  their  trans- 
gressions, and  that  they  are  then  to  be  transferred  to  the  land 
of  the  happy,  where  they  are  again  liable  to  the  temptation — of 
the  Evil  Spirit,  and  answerable  again  at  a  future  period  for  their 
new  offenses. 

"Such  is  the  religious  creed  of  the  Mandans,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appeasing  the  Good  and  Evil  Spirits,  and  to  secure  then- 
entrance  into  those  'fields  Elysian,'  or  beautiful  hunting  grounds, 
do  the  young  men  subject  themselves  to  the  horrid  and  sickening 
cruelties  to  be  described  in  the  following  pages. 

"There  are  other  three  distinct  objects  (yet  to  be  named)  for 
which  these  religious  ceremonies  are  held,  which  are  as  follows : 

The  Flood.  "First,  they  are  held  annually  as  a  celebration  oF 
the  event  of  the  subsiding  of  the  flood,  which  they  call  Mee-nee- 
ka-ha-sha,  (sinking  down  or  settling  of  the  waters). 

"Secondly,  for  the  purpose  of  dancing  what  they  call,  Bel-lohck- 
na-pic  (the  bull  dance) ;  to  the  strict  observance  of  which  they 
attribute  the  coming  of  buffalos  to  supply  them  with  food  during 
the  season,  and 

"Thirdly,  and  lastly,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  all  the 
young  men  of  the  tribe,  as  they  annually  arrive  at  the  age  of  man- 
hood, through  an  ordeal  of  privation  and  torture,  which,  while 
it  is  supposed  to  harden  their  muscles  and  prepare  them  for  ex- 
treme endurance,  enables,  the  chiefs  who  are  spectators  to  the 
scene,  to  decide  upon  their  comparative  bodily  strength  and 
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ability  to  endure  the  extreme  privations  and  sufferings  which 
often  fall  to  the  lot  of  Indian  warriors;  and  that  they  may  de- 
cide who  is  the  most  hardy  and  best  able  to  lead  a  war  party 
in  case  of  extreme  exigency. 

1  i  This  part  of  the  ceremony,  as  I  have  just  witnessed  it,  is  truly 
shocking  to  behold,  and  will  almost  stagger  the  belief  of  the 
world  when  they  read  of  it.  The  scene  is  too  terrible  and  too  re- 
volting to  be  seen  or  to  be  told,  were  it  not  an  essential  part  of 
the  whole,  which  will  be  new  to  the  civilized  world,  and  therefore 
worth  their  knowing. 

"The  bull-dance,  and  many  other  parts  of  these  ceremonies  are 
exceedingly  grotesque  and  amusing,  and  that  part  of  them  which 
has  a  relation  to  the  Deluge  is  harmless  and  full  of  interest, 

"In  the  center  of  the  Mandan  village  is  an  open,  circular  arena 
of  150  feet  in  diameter,  kept  always  clear,  as  a  public  ground,  for 
the  display  of  all  their  public  feasts,  parades,  etc.,  and  around 
it  are  their  wigwams  placed  as  near  to  each  other  as  they  can 
well  stand,  their  doors  facing  the  center  of  this  public  arena. ' ' 

"Big  Canoe."  "In  the  middle  of  this  ground,  which  is  trodden 
like  a  hard  pavement,  is  a  curb  (somewhat  like  a  large  hogshead 
standing  on  its  end)  made  of  planks  (and  bound  with  hoops)  some 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  which  they  religiously  preserve  and  pro- 
tect from  year  to  year,  free  from  mark  or  scratch,  and  which  they 
call  the  'big  canoe' — it  is  undoubtedly  a  symbolic  representation 
of  a  part  of  their  traditional  history  of  the  flood ;  which  it  is  very 
evident,  from  this  and  numerous  other  features  of  this  grand 
ceremony,  they  have  in  some  way  or  other  received,  and  are  here 
endeavoring  to  perpetuate  by  vividly  impressing  it  on  the  minds 
of  the  whole  nation.  This  object  of  superstition,  from  its  posi- 
tion, as  the  very  center  of  the  village  is  the  rallying  point  of  the 
whole  nation.  To  it  their  devotions  are  paid  on  various  occa- 
sions of  feasts  and  religious  exercises  during  the  year;  and  in 
this  extraordinary  scene  it  was  often  the  nucleus  of  their  mystery 
and  cruelties,  as  I  shall  shortly  describe  them,  and  becomes  an 
object  worth  bearing  in  mind,  and  worthy  of  being  understood." 

The  Returning  Bird.  ' '  This  exciting  and  appalling  scene,  then, 
which  is  familiarly  (and  no  doubt  correctly)  called  the  'Mandan 
religious  ceremony,  commences,  not  an  a  particular  day  of  the 
year,  (for  these  people  keep  no  record  of  the  days  or  weeks),  but 
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at  a  particular  season,  which  is  designated  by  the  full  expansion 
of  the  willow  leaves  under  the  bank  of  the  river;  for,  according 
to  their  tradition,  'the  twig  that  the  bird  brought  home  was  a 
willow  bough,  and  had  full  grown  leaves  on  it,'  and  the  bird  to 
which  they  allude  is  the  mourning  or  turtle-dove,  which  they 
took  great  pains  to  point  out  to  me,  as  it  is  often  to  be  seen  feed- 
ing on  the  sides  of  their  earth  covered  lodges,  and  which,  being  as 
they  call  it,  a  medicine-bird,  it  is  not  ta  be  destroyed  or  harmed 
by  any  one,  and  even  their  dogs  are  instructed  not  to  do  it  injury. 

* '  On  the  morning  on  which  this  strange  transaction  commenced, 
I  was  sitting  at  breakfast  in  the  house  of  the  trader,  Mr.  Kipp, 
when  at  sun-rise,  we  were  suddenly  startled  by  the  shrieking  and 
screaming  of  the  women,  and  barking  and  howling  of  dogs,  as  if 
an  enemy  were  actually  storming  their  village. 

"  'Now  we  have  it!'  (exclaimed  mine  host,  as  he  sprang  from 
the  table),  'the  grand  ceremony  has  commenced!  Drop  your 
knife  and  fork,  Monsr,  and  get  your  sketch  book  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, that  you  may  lose  nothing,  for  the  very  moment  of  com- 
mencing is  as  curious  as  anything  else  of  this  strange  affair.'  I 
seized  my  sketch  book,  and  all  hands  of  us  were  in  an  instant  in 
front  of  the  medicine-lodge,  ready  to  see  and  to  hear  all  that  was 
to  take  place.  Groups  of  women  and  children  were  gathered  on 
the  tops  of  their  earth  covered  wigwams,  and  all  were  scream- 
ing, and  dogs  were  howling,  and  all  eyes  directed  to  the  prairies 
in  the  west,  where  was  beheld  at  a  mile  distant,  a  solitary  indi- 
vidual descending  a  prairie  bluff,  and  making  his  way  in  a  direct 
line  towards  the  village  ! 

"The  whole  community  joined  in  the  general  expression  of 
great  alarm,  as  if  they  were  in  danger  of  instant  destruction ;  bows 
were  strung  and  thrumbed  to  test  their  elasticity — their  horses 
were  caught  upon  the  prairie  and  run  into  the  village — warriors 
were  blackening  their  faces,  and  dogs  were  muzzled,  and  every 
preparation  made,  as  if  for  instant  combat. 

"First  Man"  Arrives.  "During  this  deafening  din  and  confu- 
sion within  the  piquets  of  the  village  of  the  Mandans,  the  figure 
discovered  on  the  prairie  continued  to  approach  with  a  dignified 
step  and  in  a  right  line  towards  the  village ;  all  eyes  were  upon 
him,  and  he  at  length  made  his  appearance  (without  opposition) 
within  the  piquets,  and  proceeded  towards  the  center  of  the  vil- 
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lage,  where  all  the  chiefs  and  braves  stood  ready  to  receive  him, 
which  they  did  in  a  cordial  manner,  by  shaking  hands  with  him, 
recognizing  him  as. an  old  acquaintance,  and  pronouncing  his 
name  Nu-mohk-muck-nah  (the  first  or  only  man).  The  body  of 
this  strange  personage,  which  was  chiefly  naked,  was.  painted 
with  white  clay,  so  as  to  resemble  at  a  little  distance,  a  white 
man*;  he  wore  a  robe  of  four  white  wolf  skins  falling  back  over 
his  shoulders ;  on  his  head  he  had  a  splendid  head-dress  made  of 
two  ravens'  skins,  and  in  his  left  hand  he  cautiously  carried  a 
large  pipe,  which  he  seemed  to  watch  and  guard  as  something  of 
great  importance.  After  passing  the  chiefs  and  braves  as  de- 
scribed, he  approached  the  medicine  or  mystery  lodge  which  he 
had  the  means  of  opening,  and  which  had  been  religiously  closed 
during  the  year  except  for  the  performance  of  these  religious 
rites. 

"Having  opened  and  entered  it,  he  called  in  four  men  whom  he 
appointed  to  clean  it  out,  and  put  it  in  readiness  for  the  cere- 
monies, by  sweeping  and  strewing  a  profusion  of  green  willow 
boughs  over  its  floor,  and  with  them  decorating  its  sides.  Wild 
sage  also,  and  many  other  aromatic  herbs  they  gathered  from  the 
prairies,  and  scattered  over  its  floor;  and  over  these  were  ar- 
ranged a  curious  group  of  buffalo  and  human  skulls,  and  other 
articles,  which  were  to  be  used  during  this  strange  and  unaccount- 
able transaction. 

"During  the  whole  of  this  day,  and  while  these  preparations 
were  making  in  the  medicine-lodge,  Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah  (the 
first  or  only  man)  traveled  through  the  village,  stopping  in  front 
of  every  man's  lodge,  and  crying  until  the  owner  of  the  lodge 
came  out,  and  asked  who  he  was,  and  what  was  the  matter?  To 
which  he  replied  by  relating  the  sad  catastrophe  which  had  hap- 
pened on  the  earth's  surface  by  the  overflowing  of  the  waters, 
saying  that  'he  was  the  only  person  saved  from  the  universal 
calamity ;  that  he  landed  his  big  canoe  on  a  high  mountain  in  the 
west,  where  he  now  resides;  that  he  had  come  to  open  the  medi- 
cine-lodge, which  must  needs  receive  a  present  of  some  edged-tool 
from  the  owner  of  every  wigwam,  that  it  may  be  sacrificed  to  the 
water;'  for  he  says,  'if  this  is  not  done,  there  will  be  another 
flood,  and  no  one  will  be  saved,  as  it  is  with  such  tools  that  the 
big  canoe  was  made. ' 
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"  Having  visited  every  lodge  or  wigwam  in  the  village,  during 
the  day,  and  having  received  such  a  present  at  each,  as  a  hatchet, 
a  knife,  etc.,  (which  is  undoubtedly  always  prepared  and  ready 
for  the  occasion),  he  returned  at  evening  and  deposited  them  in 
the  medicine-lodge,  where  they  remained  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  last  day  of  the  ceremony,  when,  as  the  final  or  closing  scene, 
they  were  thrown  into  the  river  in  a  deep  place,  from  a  bank 
thirty  feet  high,  and  in  presence  of  the  whole  village ;  from 
whence  they  can  never  be  recovered,  and  where  they  were,  un- 
doubtedly, sacrificed  to  the  Spirt  of  the  Water. 

' '  During  the  first  night  of  this  strange  character  in  the  village, 
no  one  could  tell  where  he  slept ;  and  every  person,  both  old.  and 
young,  and  dogs  and  all  living  things  were  kept  within  doors,  and 
dead  silence  reigned  everywhere.  On  the  next  morning  at  sun- 
rise, however,  he  made  his  appearance  again,  and  entered  the 
medicine-lodge;  and  at  his  heels  (in  'Indian  file,'  i.  e.  single  file, 
one  following  in  another's  tracks)  all  the  young  men  who  were 
candidates  for  the  self-tortures  which  were  to  be  inflicted,  and 
for  the  honors  that  were  to  be  bestowed  by  the  chiefs  on  those 
who  could  the  most  manfully  endure  them.  There  were  on  this 
occasion  about  fifty  young  men  who  entered  the  lists,  and  as  they 
went  into  the  sacred  lodge,  each  one 's  body  was  chiefly  naked,  and 
covered  with  clay  of  different  colors ;  some  wrere  red,  others  were 
yellow,  and  some  were  covered  with  white  clay,  giving  them  the 
appearance  of  white  men.  Each  one  of  them  carried  in  his  right 
hand  his  medicine-bag — on  his  left  arm,  his  shield  of  the  bull's 
hide — in  his  left  hand,  his  bow  and  arrow,  with  his  quiver  slung 
on  his  back. 

"When  all  had  entered  the  lodge,  they  placed  themselves  in 
reclining  posture  around  its  sides,  and  each  one  had  suspended 
over  his  head  his  respective  weapons  and  medicine,  presenting 
altogether  one  of  the  most  wild  and  picturesque  scenes  imagin- 
able. 

" Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah  (the  first  or  only  man)  was  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  having  lit  and  smoked  his  medicine-pipe  for  their 
success  and  having  addressed  them  in  a  short  speech,  stimulating 
and  encouraging  them  to  trust  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  his  pro- 
tection during  the  severe  ordeal  they  were  about  to  pass  through, 
he  called  into  the  lodge  an  old  medicine  or  mystery  man,  whose 
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body  was  painted  yellow  and  whom  he  appointed  master  of  cere-, 
monies  during  this  occasion,  whom  they  denominate  in  their  lan- 
guage 0-kee-pah  Ka-se-kah  (keeper  or  conductor  of  the  cere- 
monies.) He  was  appointed  and  the  authority  passed  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  medicine-pipe,  on  which  they  consider  hangs  all 
the  power  of  holding  and  conducting  all  these  rites. 

"After  this  delegated  authority  had  thus  passed  over  to  the 
medicine-man,  Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah  shook  hands  with  him  and 
bade  him  good-bye,  saying  'that  he  was  going  back  to  the  moun- 
tains in  the  west,  from  which  he  should  assuredly  return  in  just 
a  year  from  that  time  to  open  the  lodge  again.'  He  then  went 
out  of  the  lodge,  and  passing  through  the  village,  took  formal 
leave  of  the  chiefs  in  the  same  manner,  and  soon  disappeared  over 
the  bluffs  from  whence  he  came.  No  more  was  seen  of  this  sur- 
prising character  during  the  occasion,  but  I  shall  have  something 
yet  to  say  of  him  and  his  strange  office  before  I  get  through  the 
letter. 

Mystery  Man.  "To  return  to  the  lodge,  the  medicine  or  mys- 
tery man  just  appointed,  and  who  had  received  his  injunctions 
from  Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah,  was  left  sole  conductor  and  keeper. 
and  according  to  these  injunctions  it  was  his  duty  to  lie  by  a 
small  fire  in  the  center  of  the  lodge  with  his  medicine  pipe  in  his 
hand,  crying  to  the  Great  Spirit  incessantly,  watching  the  young 
men  and  preventing  entirely  their  escape  from  the  lodge,  and  all 
communication  whatever  with  people  outside,  for  the  space  of 
four  days  and  nights,  during  which  time  they  were  not  allowed 
to  eat,  to  drink,  or  to  sleep,  preparatory  to  the  excruciating  self- 
tortures  which  they  were  to  endure  on  the  fourth  day. 

"I  mentioned  that  I  had  made  four  paintings  of  these  strange 
scenes  and  the  first  one  exhibits  the  interior  of  the  medicine-lodge 
at  this  moment,  with  the  young  men  all  reclining  around  its 
sides,  and  the  conductor  or  mystery  man  lying  by  the  fire,  crying 
to  the  Great  Spirit.  It  was  just  at  this  juncture  that  I  was  usher- 
ed into  this  sacred  temple  of  their  worship,  with  my  companions, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  first  time  that  their  devotions  had  ever 
been  trespassed  upon  by  the  presence  of  pale  faces, and  in  this 
instance  it  had  been  brought  about  in  the  following  strange  and 
unexpected  manner. 

Catlin  as  "White  Medicine."     "I  had  most  luckily  for  myself 
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painted  a  full-length  portrait  of  this  great  magician  or  high- 
priest,  but  a  day  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  ceremonies 
(in  which  I  had  represented  him  in  the  performance  of  some  of 
his  mysteries)  with  which  he  had  been  so  exceedingly  pleased  as 
well  as  astonished  (as  'he  could  see  its  eyes  move'),  that  I  must 
needs  be,  in  his  opinion,  deeply  skilled  in  magic  and  mysteries, 
and  well  entitled  to  a  respectable  rank  in  the  craft,  to  which  I  had 
been  at  once  elevated  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  doctors,  and 
regularly  initiated  and  styled  Te-ho-pee-nee-wash-ee-waska- 
pooska,  the  white  medicine  or  Spirit  painted. 

"With  this  honorable  degree  which  had  just  been  conferred 
upon  me,  I  was  standing  in  front  of  the  medicine  lodge  early  in 
the  morning  with  my  companions  by  my  side,  endeavoring  to  get 
a  peep  if  possible  into  its  sacred  interior,  when  this  master  of 
ceremonies,  guarding  and  conducting  its  secrets,  as  I  before  de- 
scribed, came  out  of  the  door  and  taking  me  with  a  firm  profes- 
sional affection  by  the  arm,  led  me  into  this  sanctum  sanctorum, 
which  was  strictly  guarded  from  even  a  peep  or  a  gaze  of  the 
vulgar,  by  a  vestibule  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  guarded 
with  a  double  screen  or  door,  and  two  or  three  dark  and  frown- 
ing sentinels  with  spears  or  war-clubs  in  their  hands.  I  gave  the 
wink  to  my  companions  as  I  was  passing  in,  and  the  potency  of 
my  medicine  was  such  as  to  gain  them  a  quiet  admission,  and  all  of 
us  were  comfortably  placed  on  elevated  seats,  which  our  conduc- 
tor soon  prepared  for  us. 

"We  were  then  in  full  view  of  everything  that  transpired  in 
the  lodge,  having  before  us  the  scene  exactly,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  first  of  the  four  pictures.  To  this  seat  we  returned 
every  morning  at  sunrise  and  remained  until  sundown  for  four 
(hi vs.  the  whole  time  which  these  strange  scenes  occupied." 

Mysterious  "Medicine."  "In  addition  to  the  preparation  and 
arrangements  of  the  interior  of  this  sactuary,  as  above  described, 
there  was  a  curious,  though  a  very  strict  arrangement  of  buffalo 
and  human  skulls  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  lodge,  and  between 
tin-in  (which  were  divided  into  two  parcels),  and  in  front  of  the 
reclining  group  of  young  candidates,  was  a  small  and  very  delicate 
scaffold,  elevated  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  made  of  four 
posts  or  crotches,  not  larger  than  a  gun-rod,  and  placed  some 
four  or  five  feet  apart,  supporting  four  equally  delicate  rods, 
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resting  in  the  crotches;  thus  forming  the  frame  of  the  scaffold, 
which  was  completed  by  a  number  of  still  smaller  and  more  deli- 
cate sticks,  transversely  resting  upon  them.  On  the  center  of 
this  little  frame  rested  some  small  object,  which  I  could  not  ex- 
actly understand  from  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  which 
intervened  between  it  and  my  eye.  I  started  several  times  from 
my  seat  to  approach  it,  but  all  eyes  were  instantly  upon  me,  and 
every  mouth  in  the  assembly  sent  forth  a  hush-sh — which  brought 
me  back  to  my  seat  again;  and  I  at  length  quieted  my  stifled 
curiosity  as  well  as  I  could,  upon  learning  the  fact,  that  so  sacred 
was  that  object,  and  so  important  its  secrets  or  mysteries,  that 
not  I  alone,  but  even  the  young  men,  who  were  passing  the  ordeal, 
and  all .  the  village,  save  the  conductor  of  the  mysteries,  were 
stoppd  from  approaching  it,  or  knowing  what  it  was. 

"This  little  mystery-thing,  whatever  it  was,  had  the  appear- 
ance from  where  I  sat,  of  a  small  tortoise  or  frog  lying  on  its 
back,  with  its  head  and  legs  quite  extended,  and  wound  and 
tasselled  off  with  exceedingly  delicate  red  and  blue,  and  yellow 
ribbons  or  tassels,  and  other  bright  colored  ornaments;  and 
seemed,  from  the  devotion  paid  it,  to  be  the  very  nucleus  of  their 
mysteries — the  sanctissimus  sanctorum,  from  which  seemed  to  emi- 
nate  all  the  sanctity  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  which,  all  seemed 
to  be  paying  the  highest  devotional  respect. 

* '  This  strange,  yet  important  essence  of  their  mysteries,  I  made 
every  inquiry  about ;  but  got  no  further  information  of,  than  what 
I  could  learn  by  my  eyes,  at  the  distance  at  which  I  saw  it,  and 
from  the  silent  respect  which  I  saw  paid  it.  I  tried  with  the 
doctors,  and  all  the  fraternity  answered  me,  that  that  was  'great 
medicine,'  assuring  me  that  it  'could  not  be  told.'  So  I  quieted 
my  curiosity  as  well  as  I  could,  by  the  full  conviction  that  I  had 
a  degree  or  two  yet  to  take  before  I  could  fathom  all  the  arcana 
of  Indian  superstitions ;  and  that  this  little,  seemingly  wonderful, 
relic  of  antiquity,  symbol  of  some  grand  event,  or  '  secret  too  val- 
uable to  be  told,'  might  have  been  at  last  nothing  but  a  silly 
bunch  of  strings  and  toys,  to  which,  they  pay  some  great  peculiar 
regard ;  giving  thereby  to  some  favorite  Spirit  or  essence  an  ideal 
.existence,  and  which,  when  called  upon  to  describe,  they  refuse 
to  do  so,  calling  it,  'Great  Medicine',  for  the  very  reason  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  reveal  or  describe. 
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"Immediately  under  the  little  frame  or  scaffold  described,  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  lodge  was  placed  a  knife,  and  by  the  side  of  it 
a  bundle  of  splints  or  skewers,  which  were  kept  in  readiness  for 
the  infliction  of  the  cruelties  directly  to  be  explained.  There  were 
seen  also,  in  this  stage  of  the  affair,  a  number  of  cords  of  rawhide 
hanging  down  from  the  top  of  the  lodge,  and  passing  through  its 
roof,  with  which  the  young  men  were  to  be  suspended  by  the 
splints  passed  through  their  flesh,  and  drawn  up  by  men  placed 
on  top  of  the  lodge  for  the  purpose,  as  will  be  described  in  a  few 
moments." 

Residium  of  the  Flood.  "There  were  also  four  articles  of  great 
veneration  and  importance  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 
lodge,  which  were  sacks,  containing  in  each  some  three 
or  four  gallons  of  water.  These  also  were  objects  of 
superstitious  regard,  and  made  with  great  labor  and 
much  ingenuity;  each  one  of  them  being  constructed  of  the 
skin  of  the  buffalo's  neck,  and  most  elaborately  sewed  together 
in  the  form  of  a  large  tortoise  lying  on  its  back,  with  a  bunch 
of  eagle 's  quills  appended  to  it  as  a  tail ;  and  each  of  them  having 
a  stick,  shaped  like  a  drum  stick,  lying  on  them,  with  which,  in 
a  subsequent  stage  of  these  ceremonies,  as  will  be  seen,  they  are 
beaten  upon  by  several  of  their  mystery  men,  as  a  part  of  the 
music  for  their  strange  dances  and  mysteries.  By  the  side  of 
these  sacks  which  they  call  Eeh-teeh-ka  are  two  other  articles  of 
equal  importance,,  which  they  call  Eeh-na-dee  (rattles),  in  the 
form  of  a  gourd — shell  made  also  of  dried  skins,  and  used  at 
the  same  time  as  the  others,  in  the  music  (or  rather  noise  and  din) 
for  their  dances,  etc. 

"These  four  sacks  of  water  have  the  appearance  of  very  great 
antiquity;  and  by  inquiring  of  my  very  ingenious  friend  and 
patron,  the  medicine-man,  after  the  ceremonies  were  over,  he  very 
gravely  told  me,  that  'those  four  tortoises  contained  the  water 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world — that  these  waters  had  been 
contained  therein  ever  since  the  settling  down  of  the  waters.'  I 
did  not  think  it  best  to  advance  any  argument  against  so  ridicu- 
lous a  theory,  and  therefore  could  not  even  inquire  or  learn,  at 
what  period  they  had  been  instituted,  or  how  often,  or  on  what 
occasions,  the  water  in  them  had  been  changed  or  replenished. 

"I  made  several  propositions,  through  my  friend  Mr.  Kipp,  the 
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trader  and  interpreter,  to  purchase  one  of  these  strange  things 
by  offering  them  a  very  liberal  price;  to  which  I  received  in 
answer  that  these,  and  all  the  very  numerous  articles  used  in 
these  ceremonies,  being  a  society  property  and  were  medicine,  and 
could  not  be  sold  for  any  consideration;  so  I  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  obtaining  anything,  except  what  I  have  done  by  the 
medicine  operation  of  my  pencil,  which  was  applied  to  everything, 
and  even  upon  that  they  looked  with  decided  distrust  and  appre- 
hension, as  a  sort  of  theft  or  sacrilege. 

"Such  then  was  the  group,  and  such  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  medicine-lodge  during  the  three  first,  and  part  of 
the  fourth  day  also,  of  the  Mandan  religious  ceremonies.  The 
medicine-man,  with  a  group  about  him  of  the  young  aspirants 
who  were  under  his  sole  control,  as  was  every  article  and  imple- 
ment to  be  used,  and  the  sanctity  of  this  solitary  and  gloomy  look- 
ing place,  which  could  not  be  trespassed  upon  by  any  man's  pres- 
ence without  his  most  sovereign  permission." 

Bull  Dance.  "During  the  three  first  days  of  this  solemn  con- 
clave, there  were  many  very  curious  forms  and  amusements 
enacted  in  the  open  area  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  in  front 
of  the  medicine  lodge,  by  other  members  of  the  community,  one 
of  which  formed  a  material  part  or  link  of  these  strange  ceremon- 
ials. This  very  curious  and  exceedingly  grotesque  part  of  their 
performance  which  they  denominated  Bel-lohck-nah-pick  (the  bull 
dance)  of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  as  one  of  the  avowed 
objects  for  which  they  held  this  annual  fete;  and  to  the  strictest 
observance  of  which  they  attribute  the  coming  of  the  buffalos  to 
supply  them  with  food  during  the  season — is  repeated  four  times 
during  the  first  day,  eight  times  on  the  second  day,  twelve  times 
on  the  third  day,  and  sixteen  times  on  the  fourth  day;  and  al- 
ways around  the  curb,  or  'big  canoe,'  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken. 

"This  subject  I  have  selected  for  my  second  picture,  and  the 
principal  actors  in  it  were  eight  men,  with  the  entire  skins  of  buf- 
falos thrown  over  their  backs,  with  the  horns  and  hoofs  and 
tails  remaining  on ;  their  bodies  in  a  horizontal  position,  enabling 
-them  to  imitate  the  actions  of  the  buffalo,  whilst  they  were  look- 
ing out  of  its  eyes  as  through  a  mask.  The  bodies  of  these  men 
were  chiefly  naked  and  all  painted  in  the  most  extraordinary 
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manner,  with  the  nicest  adherence  to  exact  similarity;  their 
limbs,  bodies  and  faces,  being  in  every  party  covered,  either  with 
black,  red  or  white  paint.  Each  one  of  these  strange  characters 
had  also  a  lock  of  buffalo's  hair  tied  around  his  ankles — in  his 
right  hand  a  rattle,  and  a  slender  white  rod  or  staff,  six  feet  long, 
in  the  other;  and  carried  on  his  back,  a  bunch  of  green  willow 
boughs  about  the  usual  size  of  a  bundle  of  straw.  These  eight 
men,  being  divided  into  four  pairs,  took  their  positions  on  the 
four  different  sides  of  the  curb  or  big  canoe,  representing  thereby 
the  four  cardinal  points;  and  between  each  group  of  them,  with 
the  back  turned  to  the  big  canoe,  was  another  figure,  engaged  in 
the  same  dance,  keeping  step  with  them,  with  similar  staff  or 
wand  in  one  hand  and  a  rattle  in  the  other,  and  (being  four  in 
number)  answering  again  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  bodies 
of  these  four  young  men  were  chiefly  naked,  with  no  other  dress 
upon  them  than  a  beautiful  kelt  (or  quartz  quaw),  around  the 
waist,  made  of  eagles'  quills  and  ermine,  and  very  splendid  head- 
dresses made  of  the  same  materials.  Two  of  these  figures  were 
painted  entirely  black  with  pounded  charcoal  and  grease,  whom 
they  called  the  'firmament  or  night,'  and  the  numerous  white 
spots  which  were  dotted  all  over  their  bodies,  they  called  'stars.' 
The  other  two  were  painted  from  head  to  foot  as  red  as  vermil- 
lion  could  make  them;  these  they  said  represented  the  day,  and 
the  white  streaks  which  were  painted  up  and  down  over  their 
bodies,  were  *  ghosts  which  the  morning  rays  were  chasing  away. ' 

"These  twelve  are  the  only  persons  actually  engaged  in  this 
strange  dance,  which  is  each  time  repeated  in  the  same  form, 
without  the  slightest  variation.  There  are,  however,  a  great 
number  of  characters  engaged  in  giving  the  whole  effect  and 
wildness  to  this  strange  and  laughable  scene,  each  one  acting 
well  his  part,  and  whose  offices,  strange  and  inexplicable  as  they 
are,  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out  and  explain  as  well  as  I  can, 
from  what  I  saw,  elucidated  by  their  own  descriptions. 

"This  most  remarkable  scene,  then,  which  is  witnessed  more 
or  less  often  on  each  day,  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
nation,  who  are  generally  gathered  around,  on  the  tops  of  the 
wigwams  or  otherwise,  as  spectators,  whilst  the  young  men  are 
reclining  and  fasting  in  the  lodge  as  above  described.  On  the 
first  day,  this  'bull  dance'  is  given  once  to  each  of  the  cardinal 
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points,  and  the  medicine-man  smokes  his  pipe  in  those  directions. 
On  the  second  day,  twice  to  each;  three  times  to  each  on  the 
third  day,  and  four  times  to  each  on  the  fourth.  As  a  signal  for 
the  dancers  and  other  characters  (as  well  as  the  public)  to  as- 
semble, the  old  man,  master  of  ceremonies,  with  the  medicine-pipe 
in  hand,  dances  out  of  the  lodge,  singing  (or  rather  crying)  forth 
a  most  pitiful  lament,  until  he  approaches  the  big  canoe,  against 
which  he  leans,  with  the  pipe  in  his  hand,  and  continues  to  cry. 
At  this  instant,  four  very  aged  and  patriarchal  looking  men,  whose 
bodies  are  painted  red,  and  who  have  been  guarding  the  four 
sides  of  the  lodge,  enter  and  bring  out  the  four  sacks  of  water, 
which  they  place  near  the  big  canoe,  where  they  seat  themselves 
by  the  side  of  them  and  commence  thrumping  on  them  with  the 
mallets  or  drumsticks  which  have  been  lying  on  them;  and 
another  brandishes  and  shakes  the  eeh-na-dees  or  rattles,  and  all 
unite  to  them  their  voices,  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  possible, 
as  the  music  for  the  bull  dance,  which  is  then  commenced  and 
continued  for  fifteen  minutes  or  more  in  perfect  time,  and  with- 
out cessation  or  intermission.  When  the  music  and  dancing  stop, 
which  are  always  perfectly  simultaneous,  the  whole  nation  raise 
the  huzza,  and  a  deafening  shout  of  approbation;  the  master  of 
ceremonies  dances  back  to  the  medicine-lodge,  and  the  old  men 
return  to  their  former  place ;  the  sacks  of  water,  and  all  rest  as 
before,  until  by  the  same  method,  they  are  again  called  into  a 
similar  action. 

"The  supernumeraries  or  other  characters  who  play  their 
parts  in  this  grand  spectacle  are  numerous  and  well  worth  de- 
scription. By  the  side  of  the  big  canoe  are  seen  two  men  with 
the  skins  of  grizzly  bears  thrown  over  them,  using  the  skins  as 
a  mask  over  their  heads.  These  ravenous  animals  are  continually 
growling  and  threatening  to  devour  everything  before  them  and 
interfering  with  the  forms  of  their  religious  ceremony.  To  ap- 
pease them  the  women  are  continually  bringing  and  placing  be- 
fore them  dishes  of  meat,  which  are  as  often  snatched  up  and 
carried  to  the  prairie,  by  two  men  whose  bodies  and  painted 
black  and  their  heads  white,  whom  they  call  bald  eagles,  who 
are  darting  by  them  and  grasping  their  food  from  before  them 
as  they  pass.  These  are  again  chased  upon  the  plains  by  a  hun- 
dred or  more  small  boys,  who  are  naked,  with  their  bodies  painted 
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yellow  and  their  heads  white,  whom  they  call  Cabris  or  antelopes ; 
who  at  length  get  the  food  away  from  them  and  devour  it ;  there- 
by inculcating  (perhaps)  the  beautiful  moral,  that  by  the  dispen- 
sations of  providence,  his  bountiful  gifts  will  fall  at  last  to  the 
hands  of  the  innocent. 

''During  the  intervals  between  these  dances,  all  these  charac- 
ters, except  those  from  the  medicine-lodge,  retire  to  a  wigwam 
close  by,  which  they  use  on  the  occasion  also  as  a  sacred  place, 
being  occupied  exclusively  by  them  while  they  are  at  rest,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  painting  and  ornamenting  their  bodies 
for  the  occasion. 

"During  each  and  every  one  of  these  dances,  the  old  men  who 
beat  upon  the  sacks  and  sing,  are  earnestly  chanting  forth  theif 
supplications  to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  the  continuation  of  his  in- 
fluence in  sending  them  buffalos  to  supply  them  with  food  during 
the  year;  they  are  administrating  courage  and  fortitude  to  the 
young  men  in  the  lodge,  by  telling  them,  that  'the  Great  Spirit 
has  opened  his  ears  in  their  behalf — that  the  very  atmosphere  all 
about  them  is  peace — that  their  women  and  children  can  hold  the 
mouth  of  the  grizzly  bear — that  they  have  invoked  from  day  to 
day  0-kee-hee-de  (the  Evil  Spirit) — that  they  are  still  challenging 
him  to  come,  and  yet  he  has  not  dared  to  make  his  appearance. ' 

The  "Evil  Spirit."  "But  alas!  In  the  last  of  these  dances,  on 
the  fourth  day,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  mirth  and  joy,  and  about 
noon,  in  the  height  of  all  these  exaltations,  an  instant  scream 
burst  forth  from  the  top  of  these  lodges.  Men,  women,  dogs  and 
all,  seemed  actually  to  howl  and  shudder  with  alarm,  as  they 
fixed  their  glaring  eyeballs  upon  the  prairie  bluff,  about  a  milt; 
in  the  west,  down  the  side  of  which  a  man  was  seen  descending  at 
full  speed  towards  the  village.  This  strange  character  darted 
about  in  a  zig-zag  course  in  all  directions  on  the  prairie,  like  a 
boy  in  pursuit  of  a  butterfly,  until  he  approached  the  piquets  of 
the  village,  when  it  was  discovered  that  his  body  was  entirely 
naked,  and  painted  as  black  as  a  negro,  with  pounded  charcoal 
and  bear's  grease;  his  body  was  therefore  every  where  of  a  shin- 
ing black,  except  occasionally  white  rings  of  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter,  which  were  marked  here  and  there  all  over  him ;  and 
frightful  indentures  of  white  around  his  mouth,  resembling  canine 
teeth.  Added  to  his  hideous  appearance  he  gave  the  most  fright- 
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ful  shrieks  and  screams  as  he  dashed  through  the  village  and 
entered  the  terrified  group,  which  was  composed  (in  that  quarter) 
chiefly  of  females,  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  amusements 
which  were  transpiring  around  the  'big  canoe.' 

"The  unearthly  looking  creature  carried  in  his  two  hands  a 
wand  or  staff  of  ejght  or  nine  feet  in  length,  with  a  red  ball  at 
the  end  of  it,  which  he  continually  slid  on  the  ground  ahead  of 
him  as  he  ran.  All  eyes  in  the  village,  save  those  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  dance,  were  centered  about  him,  and  he  made 
a  desperate  rush  toward  the  women,  who  screamed  for  protection 
as  they  were  endeavoring  to  retreat;  and  falling  in  groups  upon 
each  other  as  they  were  struggling  to  get  out  of  his  reach.  In 
this  moment  of  general  terror  and  alarm  there  was  an  instant 
check !  -And  all  for  a  few  moments  were  as  silent  as  death. ' ' 

Satan  Overcame.  ' '  The  old  master  of  ceremonies,  who  had  run 
from  his  position  at  the  big  canoe,  had  met  this  monster  of  fiends, 
and  having  thrust  the  medicine-pipe  before  him,  held  him  still 
and  immoveable  under  its  charm.  This  check  gave  the  females 
an  opportunity  to  get  out  of  his  reach,  and  when  they  were  free 
from  their  danger,  though  all  hearts  beat  yet  with  the  instant 
excitement,  their  alarm  soon  cooled  down  into  the  most  exorbitant 
laughter  and  shouts  of  applause  at  his  sudden  defeat,  and  the 
awkward  and  ridiculous  posture  in  which  he  was  stopped  and 
held.  The  old  man  was  braced  stiff  by  his  side,  with  his  eye- 
balls glaring  him  in  the  face,  whilst  the  medicine-pipe  held  in  its 
mystic  chains  his  Satanic  Majesty,  annulling  all  the  powers  of  his 
magical  wand,  and  also  depriving  him  of  the  po'wers  of  locomo- 
tion. Surely  no  two  human  beings  ever  presented  a  more  striking 
group  than  these  two  individuals  did  for  a  few  moments,  with 
their  eyeballs  set  in  direst  mutual  hatred  upon  each  other;  both 
struggling  for  the  supremacy,  relying  on  the  potency  of  their 
medicine  or  mystery.  The  one  held  in  check,  with  his  body  paint- 
ed black,  representing  (or  rather  assuming  to  be)  his  sable 
majesty,  O-kee-hee-he  (the  Evil  Spirit),  frowning  everlasting 
vengeance  on  the  other,  who  sternly  gazed  him  back  with  a  look 
of  exultation  and  contempt,  as  he  held  him  in  check  and  disarmed 
under  the  charm  of  his  sacred  mystery-pipe. 

"When  the  superior  powers  of  the  medicine-pipe  (on  which 
hang  all  these  annual  mysteries)  had  been  thus  fully  tested  and 
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acknowledged,  and  the  women  had  had  requisite  time  to  with- 
draw from  the  reach  of  this  fiendish  monster,  the  pipe  was  very 
gradually  withdrawn  from  before  him,  and  he  seemed  delighted 
to  recover  the  use  of  his  limbs  again,  and  power  of  changing  his 
position  from  the  exceedingly  unpleasant  and  really  ridiculous 
one  he  appeared  in,  and  was  compelled  to  maintain,  a  few  minutes 
before;  rendered  more  superlatively  ridiculous  and  laughable, 
from  the  further  information,  which  I  am  constrained  to  give, 
of  the  plight  in  which  this  demon  of  terror  and  vulgarity  made 
his  entree  into  the  midst  of  the  Mandan  village,  and  to  the  center 
and  nucleus  of  their  first  and  greatest  religious  ceremony. 

"Then  to  proceed.  I  said  that  this  strange  personage's  body 
was  naked — was  painted  jet  black  with  charcoal  and  bear's 
grease,  with  a  wand  in  his  hands  of  eight  feet  in  length  with  a 
red  ball  at  the  end  of  it,  which  was  rubbing  about  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  him  as  he  ran." 

Here  follows  an  explanation  of  certain  acts  by  the  "Evil  Spirit" 
which  partake  of  vulgarity  and  which  will  not  be  quoted,  con- 
sisting of  further  efforts  to  impose  upon  and  break  up  the  general 
ceremony  but  which  are  laughed  at  by  the  Indians,  and  under  the 
spell  of  the  "Medicine-pipe"  his  Satanic  Majesty  is  rendered  im- 
potent. The  narrative  continues : 

"After  this  he  paid  his  visits  to  three  others  of  the  eight,  in  suc- 
cession, receiving  as  before  the  deafening  shouts  of  approbation 
which  pealed  from  every  mouth  in  the  multitude,  who  were  all 
praying  to  the  Great  Spirit  to  send  them  buffalos  to  supply  them 
with  food  during  the  season,  and  who  attributed  the  coming  of 
buffalos  for  this  purpose  entirely  to  the  strict  and  critical  observ- 
ance of  this  ridiculous  and  disgusting  part  of  the  ceremonies. 

During  the  half  hour  or  so  that  he  had  been  jostled  about 
amongst  man  and  beasts,  to  the  great  amusement  and  satisfaction 
of  the  lookers-on,  he  seemed  to  have  become  exceedingly  ex- 
hausted, and  anxiously  looking  out  for  some  feasible  mode  of 
escape. 

"In  this  awkward  predicament  he  became  the  laughing  stock 
and  butt  for  the  women,  who,  being  no  longer  at'raid  of  him,  were 
gathering  in  groups  around  to  tease  and  tantalize  him;  and  in 
llu-  midst  of  this  dilema,  wrhich  soon  became  a  very  sad  one — one 
of  the  women,  who  stole  up  behind  him  with  both  hands  full  of 
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yellow  dirt — dashed  it  into  his  face  and  eyes,  and  all  over  him, 
and  his  body  being  covered  with  grease,  took  instantly  a  different 
hue. 

"He  seemed  heart-broken  at  this  signal  disgrace,  and  com- 
menced crying  most  vehemently,  when,  at  an  instant,  another 
caught  his  wand  from  his  hand,  and  broke  it  across  her  knee. 
It  was  snatched  by  others,  who  broke  it  still  into  bits,  and  then 
threw  them  at  him.  His  power  was  now  gone — his  bodily  strength 
was  exhausted,  and  he  made  a  bolt  for  the  prairie — he  dashed 
through  the  crowd,  and  made  his  way  through  the  picquets  on 
the  back  part  of  the  village,  where  were  placed  for  the  purpose 
a  hundred  or  mpre  women  and  girls,  who  escorted  him  as  he 
ran  on  the  prairie  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  beating  him  with 
sticks,  and  stones,  and  dirt,  and  kicks,  and  cuffs,  until  he  was  at 
length  seen  escaping  from  their  clutches,  and  making  the  best  of 
his  retreat  over  the  prairie  bluffs,  from  whence  he  had  first  ap- 
peared. 

At  the  moment  of  this  signal  victory,  and  when  all  eyes  lost 
sight  of  him  as  he  disappeared  over  the  bluffs,  the  whole  village 
united  their  voices  in  shouts  of  satisfaction.  The  bull-dance  then 
stopped,  and  preparations  were  instantly  made  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cruelties  which  were  to  take  place  within  the 
lodge,  leaving  us  to  draw,  from  what  had  just  transpired,  the 
following  beautiful  moral: 

"That  in  the  midst  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  the  Evil 
Spirit  (0-kee-hee-de)  made  his  entree  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
mischief,  and  of  disturbing  their  worship — that  he  was  held  in 
check,  and  defeated  by  the  superior  influence  and  virtue  of  the 
medicine  pipe,  and  at  last,  driven  in  disgrace  out  of  the  village, 
by  the  very  part  of  the  community  whom  he  came  to  abuse." 

Ceremonial  Tortures.  "At  the  close  of  this  exciting  scene, 
preparations  were  made,  as  above  stated,  by  the  return  of  the 
master  of  ceremonies  and  musicians  to  the  medicine-lodge,  where 
also  were  admitted  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  men,  who  were 
to  be  instruments  of  the  cruelties  to  be  inflicted;  and  also  the 
chief  and  doctors  of  the  tribe,  who  were  to  look  on,  and  bear 
-witness  to,  and  decide  upon,  the  comparative  degree  of  fortitude, 
with  which  the  young  men  sustained  themselves  in  this  most  ex- 
treme and  excruciating  ordeal.  The  chiefs  having  seated  them- 
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selves  on  one  side  of  the  lodge,  dressed  out  in  their  robes  and 
splendid  head-dresses — the  band  of  music  seated  and  arranged 
themselves  in  another  part ;  and  the  old  master  of  ceremonies  hav- 
ing placed  himself  in  front  of  a  small  fire  in  the  center  of  the 
lodge,  with  his  'big  pipe'  in  his  hands,  and  having  commenced 
smoking  to  the  Great  Spirit,  with  all  possible  vehemence  for  the 
success  of  these  aspirants,  presented  the  subjects  for  the  third 
picture,  which  they  call  'pohk-hong,'  the  cutting  scene.  Around 
the  sides  of  the  lodge  are  seen  still  reclining,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  a  part  of  the  group,  whilst  others  of  them  have  passed 
the  ordeal  of  self-tortures,  and  have  been  removed  out  of  the 
lodge;  and  others  still  are  seen  in  the  very  act  of  submitting  to 
them  which  were  inflicted  in  the  following  manner :  After  having 
removed  the  Sanctissimus  Sanctorum,  or  little  scaffold,  of  which  I 
before  spoke,  and  having  removed  also  the  buffalo  and  human  skulls 
from  the  floor,  and  attached  them  to  the  posts  of  the  lodge ;  and 
two  men  having  taken  their  positions  near  the  middle  of  the 
lodge,  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  the  tortures — the  one  with 
the  scalping  knife,  and  the  other  with  a  bunch  of  splints  (which 
I  have  before  mentioned)  in  his  hand;  one  at  a  time  of  the  young 
fellows,  already  emaciated  with  fasting,  and  thirsting,  and  wak- 
ing, for  nearly  four  days  and  nights,  advanced  from  the  side 
of  the  lodge,  and  placed  himself  on  his  hands  and  feet,  or  other- 
wise, as  best  suited  for  the  performance  of  the  operation,  where 
he  submitted  to  the  cruelties  in  the  following  manner:  An  inch 
or  more  of  the  flesh  on  each  shoulder  or  each  breast  was  taken 
up  between  the  thumb  and  finger  by  the  man  who  held  the  knife 
in  his  right  hand;  and  the  knife  which  had  been  ground  sharp 
on  both  edges,  and  then  hacked  and  notched  with  the  blade  of 
another,  to  make  it  produce  as  much  pain  as  possible,  was  forced 
through  the  flesh  below  the  fingers,  and  being  withdrawn,  was 
followed  with  a  splint  or  skewer,  from  the  other,  who  held  a 
bunch  of  such  in  his  left  hand,  and  was  ready  to  force  them 
through  the  wound.  There  were  then  two  cords  lowered  down 
from  the  top  of  the  lodge  (by  men  who  were  placed  on  the  lodge 
outside,  for  the  purpose),  which  were  fastened  to  these  splints 
or  skewers,  and  they  instantly  began  to  haul  him  up;  he  was 
thus  raised  until  his  body  was  suspended  from  the  ground  where 
he  rested,  until  the  knife  and  a  splint  were  passed  through  the 
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flesh  or  integuments  in  a  similar  manner  on  each  arm  below  the 
shoulder  (over  the  brachialis  externus),  below  the  elbow  (over 
the  extensor  carpi  radialis),  on  the  thighs  (over  the  vastus  ex- 
ternus), and  below  the  knees  (over  the  peroneus). 

"In  some  instances  they  remained  in  a  reclining  position  on  the 
ground  until  this  painful  operation  was  finished,  which  was  per- 
formed, in  all  instances,  exactly  on  the  same  parts  of  the  body 
and  limbs;  and  which  in  its  progress,  occupied  some  five  or  six 
minutes. 

"Each  one  was  then  instantly  raised  with  the  cords,  until  the 
weight  of  his  body  was  suspended  by  them,  and  then  while  the 
blood  was  streaming  down  their  limbs,  the  bystanders  hung  upon 
the  splints  of  each  man's  appropriate  shield,  bow  and  quiver, 
etc.,  and  in  many  instances,  the  skull  of  a  buffalo  with  the  horns 
on  it,  was  attached  to  each  lower  arm  and  each  lower  leg,  for 
the  purpose,  probably,  of  preventing  by  their  great  weight,  the 
struggling  which  might  otherwise  have  taken  place  to  their  dis- 
advantage whilst  they  were  hung  up. 

"When  these  things  were  all  adjusted,  each  one  was  raised 
higher  by  the  cords,  until  these  weights  all  swung  clear  from 
the  ground,  leaving  his  feet  in  most  cases,  some  six  or  eight  feet 
above  the  ground.  In  this  plight  they  at  once  became  appalling 
and  frightful  to  look  at — the  flesh,  to  support  the  weight  of  their, 
bodies,  with  the  additional  weights  which  were  attached  to  them, 
was  raised  six  or  eight  inches  by  the  skewers ;  and  their  heads 
sank  forward  on  their  breasts,  or  thrown  backwards,  in  a  much 
more  frightful  condition,  according  to  the  way  in  which  they 
were  hung  up. 

"The  unflinching  fortitude,  with  which  every  one  of  them  bore 
this  part  of  the  torture  surpassed  credulity;  each  one  as  the 
knife  was  passed  through  his  flesh  sustained  an  unchangable 
countenance;  and  several  of  them,  seeing  me  making  sketches, 
beckoned  me  to  look  at  their  faces,  which  I  watched  through 
all  this  horrid  operation,  without  being  able  to  detect  anything 
but  the  pleasentest  smiles  as  they  looked  me  in  the  eye,  while  I 
could  hear  the  knife  rip  through  the  flesh,  and  feel  enough  of  it 
myself,  to  start  involuntary  and  uncontrolable  tears  over  my 
cheeks. 

"When  raised  in  the  condition  above  described,  and  completely 
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suspended  by  the  cords  the  sanguinary  hands,  through  which  he 
had  just  passed,  turned  back  to  perform  a  similar  operation  on 
another  who  was  ready,  and  each  one  in  his  turn  passed  into  the 
charge  of  others,  who  instantly  introduced  him  to  a  new  and 
improved  stage  of  their  refinements  in  cruelty. 

"Surrounded  by  imps  and  demons  as  they  appear,  a  dozen  or 
more  who  seemed  to  be  concerting  and  devising  means  for  his 
exquisite  agony,  gather  around  him,  when  one  of  the  number  ad- 
vances towards  him  in  a  sneering  manner,  and  commences  turn- 
ing him  around  with  a  pole  which  he  brings  in  his  hand  for  the 
purpose.  This  is  done  in  a  gentle  manner  at  first ;  but  gradually 
increased,  when  the  brave  fellow,  whose  proud  spirit  can  control 
its  agony  no  longer,  burst  out  in  the  most  lamentable  and  heart- 
rendering  cries  that  the  human  voice  is  capable  of  producing,  cry- 
ing forth  to  the  Great  Spirit  to  support  and  protect  him  in  this 
dreadful  trial;  and  continually  repeating  his  confidence  in  his 
protection.  In  this  condition  he  is  continued  to  be  turned,  faster 
and  faster — and  there  is  no  hope  of  escape  from  it,  nor  chance 
for  th.e  slightest  relief,  until  by  fainting,  his  voice  falters,  and  his 
struggling  ceases,  and  he  hangs  apparently,  a  still  and  lifeless 
corpse !  AVhen  he  is  by  turning,  gradually  brought  to  this  condi- 
tion, which  is  generally  done  within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  there 
is  a  close  scrutiny  passed  upon  him,  among  his  tormentors,  who  are 
checking  and  holding  each  other  back  as  long  as  the  least  struggl- 
ing or  tremor  can  be  discovered,  lest  he  should  be  removed  before 
he  is  (as  they  term  it)  *  entirely  dead.' 

"When  brought  to  this  alarming  and  most  frightful  condition, 
and  the  turning  has  gradually  ceased,  as  his  voice  and  his  strength 
have  given  out,  leaving  him  hanging  entirely  still,  and  apparently 
lifeless ;  when  his  tongue  is  distended  from  his  mouth,  and  his 
medicine-bag,  which  he  has  affectionately  and  superstitiously 
clung  to  with  his  left  hand,  has  dropped  to  the  ground ;  the  signal 
is  given  to  the  men  on  top  of  the  lodge,  by  gently  striking  the 
cord  with  the  pole  below,  when  they  very  gradually  and  carefully 
lower  him  to  the  ground. 

"In  this  helpless  condition  he  lies,  like  a  loathsome  corpse  to 
look  at,  though  in  keeping  (as  they  call  it)  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
whom  he  trusts  will  protect  him,  and  enable  him  to  get  up  and 
walk  away.  As  soon  as  he  is  lowered  to  the  ground  thus,  one  of 
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the  bystanders  advances,  and  pulls  out  the  two  splints,  or  pins, 
from  the  breasts  and  shoulders,  thereby  disengaging  him  from 
the  cords  by  which  he  has  been  hung  up :  but  leaving  all  the 
others  with  their  weights,  etc.,  hanging  to  his  flesh. 

"In  this  condition  he  lies  for  six  or  eight  minutes,  until  he  gets 
strength  to  rise  and  move  himself,  for  no  one  is  allowed  to  assist 
or  offer  him  aid,  as  he  is  here  enjoying  the  most  valued  privilege 
which  a  Mandan  can  boast  of,  that  of  trusting  his  life  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Great  Sprit,  in  this  time  of  extreme  peril. ' ' 

Great  Spirit  Revives  Victim.  "As  soon  as  he  is  seen  to  get 
strength  enough  to  rise  on  his  hands  and  feet,  and  drag  his  body 
around  the  lodge,  he  crawls  with  the  weights  still  hanging  to  his 
body,  to  another  part  of  the  lodge,  where  there  is  another  Indian 
sitting  with  a  hatchet  in  his  hands,  and  a  dried  buffalo  skull 
before  him;  and  here  in  the  most  earnest  and  humble  manner, 
by  holding  up  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
he  expresses  to  him,  in  a  speech  of  a  few  words,  his  willingness 
to  give  it  as  a  sacrifice;  when  he  lays  it  on  the  dried  buffalo 
skull,  where  the  other  chops  it  off  near  the  hand,  with  a  blow  of 
the  hatchet. 

"Nearly  all  the  young  men  whom  I  saw  passing  this  horrid 
ordeal,  gave  in  the  above  manner,  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand;  and  I  saw  also  several,  who  immediately  afterwards  (and 
apparently  with  very  little  concern  or  emotion),  with  a  similar 
speech,  extended  in  the  same  way,  the  forefinger  of  the  same 
hand,  and  that  too  was  struck  off;  leaving  on  the  left  hand  only 
the  two  middle  fingers  and  the  thumb;  all  of  which  they  deem 
absolutely  essential  for  holding  the  bow,  the  only  weapon  for 
the  left  hand. 

"One  would  think  that  this  mutilation  had  thus  been  carried 
quite  far  enough ;  but  I  have  since  examined  several  of  the  head 
chiefs  and  dignitaries  of  the  tribe,  who  have  also  given,  in  this 
manner,  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand,  which  is  considered 
by  them  to  be  a  much  greater  sacrifice  than  both  of  the  others; 
and  I  have  found  also  a  number  of  their  most  famous  men,  who 
furnish  me  incontestable  proof,  by  five  or  six  corresponding  scars 
on  each  arm,  and  each  breast,  and  each  leg,  that  they  had  so 
many  times  in  their  lives  submitted  to  this  almost  incredible  opera- 
tion, which  seems  to  have  been  optional  with  them;  and  the 
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oftener  they  volunteer  to  go  through  it,  the  more  famous  they 
become  in  the  estimation  of  their  tribe. 

"No  bandages  are  applied  to  the  fingers  which  have  been  am- 
putated, nor  any  arteries  taken  up;  nor  is  any  attention  what- 
ever, paid  to  them  or  the  other  wounds ;  but  they  are  left  (as  they 
say)  'for  the  Great  Spirit  to  cure/  who  will  surely  take  good  care 
of  them.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  (which  I  learned  from  a  close 
inspection  of  their  wounds  from  day  to  day)  that  the  bleeding  is 
but  very  slight  and  soon  ceases,  probably  from  the  fact  of  their 
extreme  exhaustion  and  debility,  caused  by  want  of  sustenance 
and  sleep,  which  checks  the  natural  circulation,  and  admirably 
at  the  same  time  prepares  them  to  meet  the  severity  of  these  tor- 
tures without  the  same  degree  of  sensibility  and  pain,  which,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  might  result  in  inflammation  and  death. 

"During  the  whole  of  the  time  of  this  cruel  part  of  these  most 
extraordinary  inflictions,  the  chiefs  and  dignitaries  of  the  tribe 
are  looking  on  to  decide  who  are  the  hardiest  and  ' '  stoutest  heart- 
ed'— who  can  hang  the  longest  by  his  flesh  before  he  faints,  and 
who  will  be  soonest  up  ,after  he  has  been  down;  that  they  may 
know  whom  to  appoint  to  lead  a  war  party,  or  to  place  at  the 
most  honorable  and  desperate  post.  The  four  old  men  are  incess- 
antly beating  upon  the  sacks  of  water  and  singing  the  whole 
time,  with  their  voices  strained  to  the  highest  key,  vaunting  fortk 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  young  men,  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  the  medicine-pipe,  which  has  disarmed  the  monster  0-keo-hee- 
de  (or  Evil  Spirit),  and  driven  him  from  the  village,  and  will  be 
sure  to  protect  them  and  watch  over  them  through  their  present 
severe  trial. 

"As  soon  as  six  or  eight  had  passed  the  ordeal  as  above  de- 
scribed, they  were  led  out  of  the  lodge,  with  their  weights  hang- 
ing to  their  flesh,  and  dragging  on  the  ground,  to  undergo  another, 
and  still  more  appalling  mode  of  suffering  in  the  center  of  the 
village,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  nation,  in  the  manner 
as  follows: 

Last  Race.  "The  signal  for  the  commencement  of  this  part 
of  the  cruelties  was  given  by  the  old  master  of  ceremonies,  who 
again  ran  out  as  in  the  buffalo  dance,  and  leaning  against  the  big 
canoe,  with  his  medicine-pipe  in  his  hand,  began  to  cry.  This  was 
done  several  times  in  the  afternoon,  as  often  as  there  were  six 
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Or  eight  who  had  passed  the  ordeal  just  described  within  the 
lodge,  who  were  then  taken  out  in  the  open  area  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  village,  with  the  buffalo  skulls  and  other  weights 
attached  to  their  flesh  and  dragging  on  the  ground.  There  were 
then  in  readiness,  and  prepared  for  the  purpose,  about  twenty 
young  men,  selected  of  equal  height  and  equal  age;  with  their 
bodies  chiefly  naked,  with  beautiful  (and  similar)  head-dresses  of 
war-eagles'  quills,  on  their  heads,  and  a  wreath  made  of  willow 
boughs  held  in  the  hands  between  them,  connecting  them  in  a 
chain  or  circle  in  which  they  run  around  the  big  canoe,  with  all 
possible  speed,  raising  their  voices  in  screams  and  yelps  to  the 
highest  pitch  that  was  possible,  and  keeping  the  curb  or  big 
canoe  in  the  center,  as  their  nucleus. 

"Then  were  led  forward  the  young  men  who  were  further  to 
suffer,  and  being  placed  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  outside  of 
the  ring  just  described,  each  one  was  taken  in  charge  of  two 
athletic  young  men,  fresh  and  strong,  who  stepped  up  to  him, 
one  on  each  side,  and  by  wrapping  a  broad  leather  strap  around 
his  wrists,  without  tying  it,  grasped  it  firm  underneath  the  hand, 
and  stood  prepared  for  what  they  call  Eh-ke-nah-ka-nah-pick  (the 
last  race).  This  the  spectator  looking  on  would  suppose  was  most 
correctly  named,  for  he  would  think  it  was  the  last  race  he  could 
possibly  run  in  this  world. 

"In  this  condition  they  stand,  pale  and  ghastly,  from  abstain- 
ence  and  loss  of  blood,  until  all  are  prepared,  and  the  word  is 
given,  then  all  start  and  run  around,  outside  of  the  other  ring; 
and  each  poor  fellow  with  his  weights  dragging  on  the  ground, 
and  his  furious  conductors  by  his  side,  who  hurry  him  forward 
by  the  wrists,  struggles  in  the  desperate  emulation  to  run  longer 
without  'dying'  (as  they  call  it)  than  his  comrades,  who  are  faint- 
ing around  him  and  sinking  down,  like  himself,  where  their  bodies 
are  dragged  with  all  possible  speed,  and  often  with  their  faces  in 
the  dirt.  In  the  commencement  of  this  dance  or  race  they  all 
start  at  a  moderate  pace,  and  their  speed  being  gradually  in- 
creased, the  pain  becomes  so  excruciating  that  their  languid  and 
exhausted  frames  give  out,  and  they  are  dragged  by  their  wrists, 
until  they  are  disengaged  from  the  weights  that  were  attached 
to  their  flesh,  and  this  must  be  done  by  such  violent  force  as  to 
tear  the  flesh  out  with  the  splint,  which  (as  they  say)  can  never 
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be  pulled  out  end-ways,  without  greatly  offending  the  Great 
Spirit  and  defeating  the  object  for  which  they  have  thus  far 
suffered.  The  splints  or  skewers  which  are  put  through  the 
breast  and  shoulders,  take  up  a  part  of  the  pectoral  or  trapezius 
muscle,  which  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  great  weight  of 
their  bodies,  and  which,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  are  with- 
drawn as  soon/ as  he  is  lowered  down — but  all  the  others,  on  the 
legs  and  arms,  seem  to  be  very  ingeniously  placed  through  the 
flesh  and  integuments  without  taking  up  the  muscle,  and  even 
these  to  be  broken  out,  require  so  strong  and  so  violent  a  force 
that  most  of  the  poor  fellows  fainted  under  the  operation,  and 
when  they  were  freed  from  the  last  of  the  buffalo  skulls  and 
other  weights,  (which  was  often  done  by  some  of  the  bystanders 
throwing  the  weight  of  their  bodies  on  them  as  they  were  drag- 
ging on  the  ground)  they  were  in  every  instance  dropped  by  the 
persons  who  dragged  them,  and  their  bodies  were  left,  appearing 
like  nothing  but  a  mangled  and  loathsome  corpse.  At  this  strange 
and  frightful  juncture,  the  two  men  who  had  dragged  them,  fled 
through  the  crowd  and  away  upon  the  prairie,  as  if  they  were 
guilty  of  some  enormous  crime,  and  were  fleeing  from  summary 
vengeance. 

1  'Each  poor  fellow  having,  thus  patiently  and  manfully  en- 
dured the  privations  and  tortures  devised  for  him,  and  (in  this 
last  struggle  with  the  most  appalling  effort)  tore  himself  loose 
from  them  and  his  tormentors,  he  lies  the  second  time,  in  the 
'keeping  (as  he  terms  it)  of  the  Great  Spirit/  to  whom  he  issues 
his  repeated  prayers,  and  entrusts  his  life;  and  in  whom  he  re- 
poses the  most  implicit  confidence  for  his  preservation  and  re- 
covery. As  an  evidence  of  this,  and  of  the  high  value  which 
these  youths  set  upon  this  privilege,  there  is  no  person,  not  a  rela- 
tion or  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  who  is  allowed,  or  who  would  dare, 
to  step  forward  to  offer  an  aiding  hand,  even  to  save  his  life ;  for 
not  only  the  rigid  customs  of  the  nation,  and  the  pride  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  intrusted  his  life  to  the  keeping  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  would  sternly  reject  such  a  tender;  but  their  superstitions, 
which  is  the  strongest  of  all  arguments  in  an  Indian  community, 
would  alone,  hold  all  the  tribe  in  fear  and  dread  of  interfering, 
when  they  consider  they  have  so  good  a  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  Great  Spirit  has  undertaken  the  special  care  and  protection 
of  his  devoted  worshippers. 

"In  this  'last  race,'  which  was  the  struggle  which  finally  closed 
their  sufferings,  each  one  was  dragged  until  he  fainted,  and  was 
thus  left,  looking  more  like  the  dead  than  the  living;  and  thus 
each  one  laid,  until,  by  the  aid  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  was  in  a 
few  minutes  seen  gradually  rising,  and  at  last  reeling  and  stagger- 
ing, like  a  drunken  man,  through  the  crowd  (which  made  way  for 
him)  to  his  wigwam,  where  his  friends  and  relatives  stood  ready 
to  take  him  in  hand  and  restore  him. 

"In  this  frightful  scene,  as  in  the  buffalo  dance,  the  whole  na- 
tion was  assembled  as  spectators,  and  all  raised  the  most  piercing 
and  violent  yells  and  screams  they  could  possibly  produce,  fco 
drown  the  cries  of  the  suffering  ones,  that  no  heart  could  even  be 
touched  with  sympathy  for  them.  I  have  mentioned  before,  that 
six  or  eight  of  the  young  men  were  brought  from  the  medicine- 
lodge  at  a  time,  and  when  they  were  thus  passed  through  this 
shocking  ordeal,  the  medicine-man  and  the  chiefs  returned  to  the 
interior,  where  as  many  more  were  soon  prepared,  and  underwent 
a  similar  treatment,  and  after  that  another  batch,  and  another, 
and  so  on,  until  the  whole  number,  some  forty-five 
or  fifty  had  run  in  this  sickening  circle,  and  by 
leaving  their  weights,  had  opened  the  flesh  for  honorable 
scars.  I  said  all,  but  there  was  one  poor  fellow  though 
(and  I  shudder  to  tell  it),  who  was  dragged  around  and  around 
the  circle,  with  the  skull  of  an  elk  hanging  to  the  flesh  on  one  of 
his  legs — several  had  jumped  upon  it,  but  to  no  effect,  for  the 
splint  was  under  the  sinew,  which  could  not  be  broken.  The 
dragging  became  every  instant  more  and  more  furious,  and  the 
apprehensions  for  the  poor  fellow's  life,  apparent  by  the  piteous 
howl  which  was  set  up  for  him  by  the  multitude  around;  and  at 
last  the  medicine-man  ran,  with  his  medicine-pipe  in  his  hand,  and 
held  them  in  check,  when  the  body  was  dropped,  and  left  upon 
the  ground,  with  the  skull  yet  hanging  to  it.  The  boy,  who  was 
an  extremely  interesting  and  fine  looking  youth,  soon  recovered 
his  senses  and  his  strength,  looking  deliberately  at  his  torn  and 
.bleeding  limbs;  and  also  with  the  most  pleasant  smile  of  defiance, 
upon  the  misfortune  which  had  now  fallen  to  his  peculiar  lot, 
crawled  through  the  crowd  (instead  of  walking,  which  they  are 
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never  again  at  liberty  to  do  until  the  flesh  is  torn  out,  and  the 
article  is  left)  to  the  prairie,  and  over  which,  for  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  to  a  sequested  spot,  without  any  attendant,  where  he 
lay  three  days  and  three  nights,  yet  longer,  without  food,  and 
praying  to  the  Great  Spirit,  until  suppuration  took  place  in  the 
wound,  and  by  the  decaying  of  the  flesh  the  weight  was  dropped, 
and  the  splint  also,  which  he  dare  not  extricate  in  another  way. 
At  the  end  of  this,  he  crawled  back  to  the  village  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  being  too  much  emaciated  to  walk,  and  begged  for  some- 
thing to  eat,  which  was  at  once  given  him,  and  he  was  soon  re- 
stored to  health. 

"  These  extreme  and  difficult  cases  often  occur,  and  I  learn 
that  in  such  instances  the  youth  has  it  at  his  option  to  get  rid  of 
the  weight  that  is  thus  left  upon  him,  in  such  way  as  he  may 
choose,  and  some  of  these  modes  are  far  more  extraordinary  than 
the  one  which  I  have  just  named.  Several  of  the  traders,  who 
have  been  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  habit  of  seeing  this  part 
of  the  ceremony,  have  told  me  that  two  years  since,  when  they 
were  looking  on,  there  was  one  whose  flesh  on  the  arms  was  so 
strong  that  the  weights  could  not  be  left,  and  he  dragged  them 
with  his  body  to  the  river  by  the  side  of  the  village,  where  he 
set  a  stake  fast  in  the  ground  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  fasten- 
ing cords  to  it,  he  let  himself  half  way  down  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  rock,  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  where  the  weight  of 
his  body  was  suspended  by  the  two  cords  attached  to  the  flesh 
of  his  arms.  In  this  awful  condition  he  hung  for  several  days, 
equidistant  from  the  top  of  the  rock  and  the  deep  water  below, 
into  which  he  at  last  dropped  and  saved  himself  by  swimming 
ashore." 

Superior  Stoicism.  "I  need  record  no  more  of  these  shocking 
and  disgusting  instances,  of  which  I  have  already  given  enough 
to  convince  the  world  of  the  correctness  of  the  established  fact 
of  the  Indian's  superior  stoicism  and  power  of  endurance,  al- 
though some  recent  writers  have,  from  motives  of  envy,  from 
ignorance,  or  something  else,  taken  great  pains  to  cut  the  poor 
Indian  short  in  everything,  and  in  this,  even  as  if  it  were  a 
virtue. 

"I  am  ready  to  accord  to  them  in  this  particular,  the  palm;  the 
credit  of  out-doing  anything  and  everybody,  and  of  enduring  more 
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than  civilized  man  ever  aspired  to  or  ever  thought  of.  My  heart 
has  sickened  also  with  disgust  for  so  abominable  and  ignorant  a 
custom,  and  still  I  stand  ready  with  all  my  heart,  to  excuse  and 
forgive  them  for  adhering  so  strictly  to  an  ancient  celebration, 
founded  in  superstitions  and  mysteries,  of  which  they  knew  not 
the  origin,  and  constituting  a  material  part  and  feature  in  the 
code  and  forms  of  their  religion. 

"  Reader,  I  will  return  with  you  a  moment  to  the  medicine- 
lodge,  which  is  just  to  be  closed,  and  then  we  will  indulge  in  some 
general  reflections  upon  what  has  passed,  and  in  what,  and  for 
what  purposes  this  strange  batch  of  mysteries  has  been  instituted 
and  perpetuated. 

"After  these  young  men,  who  had  for  the  last  four  days  occu- 
pied the  medicine-lodge,  had  been  operated  on,  in  the  manner 
above  described,  and  taken  out  of  it,  the  old  medicine-man,  master 
of  ceremonies,  returned,  (still  crying  to  the  Great  Spirit)  sole  ten- 
ant of  that  sacred  place,  and  brought  out  the  ' edged  tools.'  which 
I  have  before  said  had  been  collected  at  the  door  of  every  man's 
wigwam,  to  be  given  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  water,  and  leaving  the 
lodge  securely  fastened,  he  approached  the  bank  of  the  river, 
when  all  the  medicine-men  attended  him/and  all  the  nation  were 
spectators;  and  in  their  presence  he  threw  them  from  a  high 
bank  into  very  deep  water,  from  which  they  cannot  be  recovered, 
and  where  they  are,  correctly  speaking,  made  a  sacrifice  to  the 
water.  This  part  of  the  affair  took  place  just  exactly  at  sun-down, 
and  closed  the  scene,  being  the  end  or  the  finale  of  the  Mandan 
Religious  Ceremony."  v 

Catlin  appends  this  certificate  to  his  text  relative  to  the  Mandan 
ceremonies : 

Catlin 's  Certificate.  "The  reader  will  forgive  me  for  here  in- 
serting the  certificate  which  I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Kipp/ 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  two  others,  who  were  with  me; 
which  I  offer  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  world,  who  read  the 
above  account. 

"  'We  hereby  certify,  that  we  witnessed,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Catlin,  in  the  Mandan  village,  the  ceremonies  represented  in  the 
four  paintings,  and  described  in  his  notes,  to  which  this  certificate 
refers ;  and  that  he  has  therein  faithfully  represented  those  scenes- 
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as  we  saw  them  transacted,  without  any  addition  or  exaggera- 
tion. 

'J.  KIPP,  Agent  Amer.  Fur  Company. 

L.  CRAWFORD,  Clerk. 

ABRAHAM  BOGARD.' 
"  'Mandan  village,  July  20,  1833.'" 

Mandan  Flood  Traditions.  "The  strange  country  that  I  am 
in — its  excitements — its  accidents  and  wild  incidents  which  startle 
me  at  almost  every  moment,  prevent  me  from  any  very  elaborate 
disquisition  upon  the  above  remarkable  events  at  present;  and 
even  had  I  all  the  time  and  leisure  of  a  country  gentleman,  and 
all  the  additional  information  which  I  am  daily  procuring  and 
daily  expect  to  procure  hereafter  in  explanation  of  these  unac- 
countable mysteries,  yet  do  I  fear  that  there  would  be  that  inex- 
plicable difficulty  that  hangs  over  most  of  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  these  simple  people,  who  have  no  history  to  save  facts  and 
systems  from  falling  into  the  most  absurd  and  disjointed  fable 
and  ignorant  fiction. 

"What  few  plausible  inferences  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to 
draw  from  the  above  strange  and  peculiar  transactions  I  will  set 
forth,  but  with  some  diffidence,  hoping  and  trusting  that  by 
further  intimacy  and  familiarity  with  these  people  I  may  yet 
arrive  at  more  satisfactory  and  important  results. 

"That  these  people  should  have  a  tradition  of  the  flood  is  by 
no  means  surprising;  as  I  have  learned  from  every  tribe  I  have 
visited,  that  they  all  have  some  high  mountain  in  their  vicinity, 
where  they  insist  upon  it  the  big  canoe  landed;  but  that  these 
people  should  hold  an  annual  celebration  of  the  event,  and  the 
season  of  that  decided  by  such  circumstances  as  the  full  leaf  of 
the  willow,  and  the  medicine-lodge  opened  by  such  a  man  as 
Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah  (who  appears  to  be  a  white  man),  and 
making  his  appearance  from  the  high  mountains  in  the  west;  and 
some  other  circumstances,  is  surely  a  very  remarkable  thing,  and 
requires  some  extraordinary  attention. 

"This  Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah  (first  or  only  man)  is  undoubtedly 
some  mystery  or  medicine-man  of  the  tribe,  who  has  gone  out  on 
the  prairie  on  the  evening  previous,  and  having  dressed  and 
painted  himself  for  the  occasion,  comes  into  the  village  in  th«i 
morning,  endeavoring  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  reality:  for 
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their  tradition  says,  that  at  a  very  ancient  period  such  a  man  did 
actually  come  from  the  west — that  his  body  was  of  a  white  color, 
as  this  man's  body  is  represented — that  he  wore  a  robe  of  four 
white  wolf  skins — his  head-dress  was  made  of  two  raven 's  skins — 
and  in  his  left  hand  was  a  hugh  pipe.  He  said  'he  was  at  one 
time  the  only  man — he  told  them  of  the  destruction  of  everything 
on  the  earth's  surface  by  water — that  he  stopped  in  his  big  canoe 
on  a  high  mountain  in  the  west,  where  he  landed  and  was 
saved.'" 

Annual  Sacrifices.  "  'That  the  Mandans,  and  all  other  people 
were  bound  to  make  yearly  sacrifices  of  some  edged-tools  lo 
the  water,  for  of  such  things  the  big  canoe  was  made.  Then  he 
instructed  the  Mandans  how  to  build  their  medicine-lodge,  and 
taught  them  also  the  forms  of  these  annual  ceremonies ;  and  told 
them  that  as  long  as  they  made  these .  sacrifices,  and  performed 
their  rites  to  the  full  letter,  they  might  be  assured  of  the  fact, 
that  they  would  be  the  favorite  people  of  the  Almighty,  and 
would  always  have  enough  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  that  so  soon  as 
they  should  depart  in  one  tittle  from  these  forms,  they  might 
be  assured,  that  their  race  would  decrease,  and  finally  run  out; 
and  that  they  might  date  their  nation's  calamity  to  that  omission 
or  neglect.' 

1 '  These  people,  have  no  doubt,  been  long  living  under  the  dread 
of  such  an  injunction,  and  in  the  fear  of  departing  from  it;  and 
while  they  are  living  in  total  ignorance  of  its  origin,  the  world 
must  remain  equally  ignorant  of  much  of  its  meaning,  as  they 
needs  must  be  of  all  Indian  customs  resting  on  ancient  traditions, 
which  soon  run  into  fables,  having  lost  all  their  system  by  which 
they  might  have  been  construed. 

"This  strange  and  unaccountable  custom  is  undoubtedly  pe- 
culiar to  the  Mandans;  although,  amongst  the  Minatarees,  and 
some  others  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  they  have  seasons  of  absti- 
nence and  self-torture,  somewhat  similar,  but  bearing  no  other 
resemblance  to  this  than  a  mere  feeble  effort  or  form  of  imita- 
tion." 

The  Willow  Branch.  "It  would  seem  from  their  traditions  of 
the  willow  branch,  and  the  dove,  that  these  people  must  have  had 
some  proximity  to  some  parts  of  the  civilized  world ;  or  that  mis- 
sionaries or  others  have  been  formerly  among  them,  inculcating 
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the  Christian  religion  and  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  flood ;  which 
is  in  this  and  some  other  respects,  decidedly  different  from  the 
theory  which  most  natural  people  have  distinctly  established  of 
that  event. 

4 '  There  are  other  strong  and  almost  decisive  proofs  in  my  opin- 
ion in  support  of  the  assertion,  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
diversity  of  colour  in  their  hair  and  complexions,  as  I  have  before 
described,  as  well  as  from  their  traditions  just  related,  of  the 
'first  and  only  man,'  whose  body  was  white,  and  who  came  from 
the  west,  telling  them  of  the  destruction  of  the  earth  by  water, 
and  instructing  them  in  the  forms  of  these  mysteries;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  I  will  add  the  two  following  very  curious 
stories,  which  I  had  from  several  of  their  old  and  dignified  chiefs, 
and  which  are,  no  doubt,  standing  and  credited  traditions  of  the 
tribe." 

Vine  Legend.  "  'The  Mandans  (people  of  the  pheasants)  vrere 
the  first  people  created  in  the  world,  and  they  originally  lived 
inside  of  the  earth ;  they  raised  many  vines,  and  one  of  them  had 
grown  up  through  a  hole  in  the  earth  overhead,  and  one  of  their 
young  men  climbed  up  it  until  he  came  out  on  top  of  the  ground, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  Mandan  village  stands.  He 
looked  around,  and  admired  the  beautiful  country  and  prairies 
about  him — saw  many  buffaloes — killed  one  with  his  bow  and  ar- 
rows, and  found  that  its  meat  was  good  to  eat.  He  returned  and 
related  what  he  had  seen,  when  a  number  of  others  went  up  the 
vine  with  him,  and  witnesseth  the  same  things.  Amongst  those 
who  went  up,  were  two  very  pretty  young  women,  who  were  fav- 
orites with  the  chiefs,  because  they  were  virgins,  and  amongst 
those  who  were  trying  to  get  up,  was  a  very  large  and  fat  woman, 
who  was  ordered  by  the  chiefs  not  to  go  up,  but  whose  curiosity 
led  her  to  try  it  as  soon  as  she  got  a  secret  opportunity,  when 
there  was  no  one  present.  When  she  got  part  of  the  way  up,  the 
vine  broke  under  the  great  weight  of  her  body  and  let  her  down. 
She  was  very  much  hurt  by  the  fall,  but  did  not  die.  The  Man- 
dans  were  very  sorry  about  this,  and  she  was  disgraced  for  being 
the  cause  of  a  very  great  calamity,  which  she  had  brought  upon 
them,  and  which  could  never  be  averted,  for  no  more  could  ever 
ascend,  nor  could  those  descend  who  had  got  up;  but  they 
build  the  Mandan  village,  where  it  formerly  stood,  a -great  ways 
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below  on  the  river;  and  the  remainder  of  the  people  live  under 
ground  to  this  day.' 

"The  above  tradition  is  told  with  great  gravity  by  their  chiefs 
and  doctors  or  mystery-men;  and  the  latter  profess  to  hear  their 
friends  talk  through  the  earth  at  certain  times  and  places,  and 
even  consult  them  for  their  opinions  and  advice  on  many  impor- 
tant occasions. 

1 1  The  next  tradition  runs  thus  : 

The  Evil  Spirit.  "  'At  a  very  ancient  period,  0-kee-hee-de  (the 
Evil  Spirit,  the  black  fellow  mentioned  in  the  religious  ceremon- 
ies) came  to  the  Mandan  village  with  Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah  (the 
first  or  only  man)  from  the  west,  and  sat  down  by  a  woman  who 
had  but  one  eye  and  wras  hoeing  corn.  Her  daughter,  who  was 
very  pretty,  came  up  to  her  and  the  evil  spirit  desired  her  to  go 
arid  bring  some  water,  but  wished  before  she  started,  she  would 
come  to  him  and  eat  some  buffalo  meat.  He  told  her  to  take  a 
piece  out  of  his  side,  which  she  did,  and  ate  it,  which  proved  to- 
be  buffalo  fat.  She  then  went  for  the  water,  which  she  brought, 
and  met  them  in  the  village  where  they  had  walked,  and  they 
both  drank  of  it — nothing  more  was  done. 

'The  friends  of  the  girl  soon  after  endeavored  to  disgrace  her,, 
by  telling  her  that  she  was  enciente,  which  she  did  not  deny. 
She  declared  her  innocence  at  the  same  time,  and  boldly  defied 
any  man  in  the  village  to  come  forward  and  accuse  her.  This 
raised  a  great  excitement  in  the  village,  and  as  no  one  could 
stand  forth  to  accuse  her,  she  was  looked  upon  as  great  medicine. 

"She  soon  after  went  off  secretely  to  the  upper  Mandan  village, 
where  the  child  was  born. 

*  *  '  Great  search  was  made  for  her  before  she  was  found ;  as  it 
was  expected  that  the  child  would  also  be  great  medicine  or  mys- 
tery, and  of  great  importance  to  the  existence  and  welfare  of  the 
tribe.  They  were  induced  to  this  belief  from  the  very  strange 
manner  of  its  conception  and  birth,  and  were  soon  confirmed  in 
it  from  the  wonderful  things  which  it  did  at  an  early  age.  They 
say  that  amongst  other  miracles  which  he  performed,  when  the 
Mandans  were  like  to  starve,  he  gave  them  four  buffalo  bulls, 
which  filled  the  whole  village,  leaving  as  much  meat  as  there  was 
before  they  had  eaten,  saying  that  these  four  bulls  would  supply 
them  forever.  Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah  (the  first  or  only  man)  was 
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bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  child,  and  after  making  many  fruit- 
less searches  for  it,  found  it  hidden  in  a  dark  place,  and  put  it 
to  death  by  throwing  it  into  the  river. 

"  'When  O-kee-hee-de  (the  Evil  Spirit)  heard  of  the  death  of 
this  child,  he  sought  for  Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah  with  intent  to  kill 
him.  He  traced  him  for  a  long  distance,  and  at  length  found  him 
at  Heart  River,  about  seventy  miles  below  the  village,  with  the 
big  medicine  pipe  in  his  hand,  the  charm  or  mystery  of  which  pro- 
tects him  from  all  his  enemies.  They  soon  agreed,  however,  to 
become  friends,  smoked  the  big  pipe  together  and  returned  to  the 
Mandan  village. 

"The  Evil  Spirit  was  satisfied,  and  Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah  told 
the  Mandans  never  to  pass  the  Heart  River  to  live,  for  it  was  the 
center  of  the  world,  and  to  live  beyond  it  would  be  destruction  to 
them,  and  he  named  it  Nat-com-pa-sa-hah  (heart  or  center  of  the 
world.)' 

"Such  are  a  few  of  the  principal  traditidns  of  these  people, 
which  I  have  thought  proper  to  give  in  this  place,  and  I  have 
given  them  in  their  own  way,  with  all  the  imperfections  and  ab- 
surd inconsistencies  which  should  be  expected  to  characterize  the* 
history  of  all  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  who  live  in  a  state 
of  simple  and  untaught  nature,  with  no  other  means  of  perpetu- 
ating historical  events,  than  by  oral  traditions. 

"I  advance  these  vague  stories  then,  as  I  have  done,  and  shall 
do  in  other  instances,  not  in  support  of  any  theory,  but  merely  as 
I  have  heard  them  related  by  the  Indians;  and  preserved  them, 
as  I  have  everything  else  that  I  could  meet  in  the  Indian  habits 
and  character,  for  the  information  of  the  world,  who  may  get  more 
time  to  theorize  than  I  have  at  present;  and  who  may  consider 
better  than  I  can,  how  far  such  traditions  should  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  the  facts,  that  these  people  have  for  a  long  period  pre- 
served and  perpetuated  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  deluge — 
of  the  appearance  and  death  of  a  Saviour — and  of  the  trangres- 
sions  of  mother  Eve." 

Earth  a  Tortoise.  "I  am  not  yet  able  to  learn  from  these 
people  whether  they  have  any  distinct  theory  of  the  creation ;  as 
they  seem  to  date  nothing  further  back  than  their  own  existence 
a's  a  people;  saying  (as  I  have  before  mentioned)  that  they  were 
the  first  people  created;  involving  the  glaring  absurdities  that 
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they  were  the  only  people  on  earth  before  the  flood,  and  the  only 
one  saved  was  a  white  man ;  or  that  they  were  created  inside  of  the 
«arth  as  their  tradition  says ;  and  that  they  did  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  its  outer  surface  until  after  the  deluge.  When  an  In- 
dian story  is  told,  it  is  like  all  other  gifts,  'to  be  taken  for  what 
it  is  worth, '  and  for  any  seeming  inconsistency  in  their  traditions 
there  is  no  remedy;  for  as  far  as  I  have  tried  to  reconcile  them 
by  reasoning  with,  or  questioning  them,  T  have  been  entirely  de- 
feated ;  and  more  than  that  have  generally  incurred  their  distrust 
and  ill-will.  One  of  the  Mandan  doctors  told  me  very  gravely  a 
few  days  since,  that  the  earth  was  a  large  tortoise,  that  it  carried 
the  dirt  on  its  back ;  that  a  tribe  of  people,  who  are  now  dead,  and 
whose  faces  were  white,  used  to  dig  down  very  deep  in  this 
ground  to  catch  badgers;  and  that  one  day  they  stuck  a  knife 
through  the  tortoise  shell,  and  it  sank  down  so  that  the  water 
ran  over  its  back,  and  drowned  all  but  one  man.  And  on  the  next 
day,  while  I  was  painting  his  portrait,  he  told  me  there  were  four 
tortoises — one  in  the  north,  one  in  the  east,  one  in  the  south,  and 
one  in  the  west;  that  each  one  of  these  rained  ten  days,  and  the 
water  covered  over  the  earth. 

"  These  ignorant  and  conflicting  accounts,  and  both  from  the 
same  man,  give  as  good  a  demonstration,  perhaps,  of  what  I 
have  above  mentioned,  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  Indian  traditions 
as  anything  I  could  at  present  mention.  They  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  in  this  instance,  however,  the  creeds  of  different  sects, 
or  of  different  priests  amongst  them,  who  often  advanced 
diametrically  opposite  theories  and  traditions  relative  to  his- 
tory and  mythology. 

"And  however  ignorant  and  ridiculous  they  may  seem,  they 
are  yet  worthy  of  a  little  further  consideration,  as  relating  to  a 
number  of  curious  circumstances  connected  with  the  unaccount- 
able religious  ceremonies  which  I  have  just  described." 

Four  Cardinal  Points,  Etc.  "The  Mandan  chiefs  and  doctors, 
in  all  their  feasts,  where  the  pipe  is  lit  and  about  to  be  passed 
around,  deliberately  propitiate  the  good  will  and  favor  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  by  extending  the  stem  of  the  pipe  upwards  before 
they  smoke  it  themselves ;  and  also  as  deliberately  and  as  strictly 
offer  the  stem  to  the  four  cardinal  points  in  succession,  and  then 
drawing  a  whiff  through  it,  pasing  it  around  amongst  the  group. 
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''The  annual  religious  ceremony  invariably  lasts  four  days, 
and  the  other  following  circumstances  attending  these  strange 
forms,  and  seeming  to  have  some  allusion  to  the  four  cardinal 
points,  or  the  'four  tortoises,'  seem  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  further 
notice.  Four  men  are  selected  by  Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah  (as  I  have 
before  said)  to  cleanse  out  and  prepare  the  medicine  lodge  for  the 
occasion — one  he  calls  from  the  north  part  of  the  village,  one 
from  the  east,  one  from  the  south  and  one  from  the  west.  The 
four  sacks  of  water,  in  form  of  large  tortoises,  resting  on  the  floor 
of  the  lodge  and  before  described,  would  seem  to  be  typical  of  the 
same  thing ;  and  also  the  four  buffalo,  and  the  four  human  skulls 
resting  on  the  floor  of  the  same  lodge — the  four  couples  of  dancers 
in  the  bull-dance,  as  before  described;  and  also  the  four  inter- 
vening dancers  in  the  same  dance,  and  also  described. 

"The  bull-dance  in  front  of  the  medicine-lodge,  repeated  on 
the  four  days,  is  danced  four  times  on  the  first  day,  eight  times 
on  the  second,  twelve  times  on  the  third,  and  sixteen  times  on  the 
fourth  (adding  four  dances  on  each  of  the  four  days)  which 
added  together  makes  forty,  the  exact  number  of  days  that  it 
rained  upon  the  earth,  according  to  the  Mosaic  account,  to  pro- 
duce the  deluge.  There  are  four  sacrifices  of  black  and  blue 
cloths  erected  over  the  door  of  the  medicine-lodge,  the  visits  of 
0-kee-hee-de  (or  Evil  Spirit)  were  paid  to  four  of  the  buffaloes 
in  the  buffalo  dance,  as  above  described;  and  in  every  instance, 
the  young  men  who  underwent  the  tortures  before  explained, 
had  four  splints  or  skewers  run  through  the  flesh  on  their  legs, 
four  through  the  arms  and  four  through  the  body. 

"Such  is  a  brief  account  of  these  strange  scenes  which  I  have 
just  been  witnessing,  and  such  my  brief  history  of  the  Mandans. 
I  might  write  much  more  of  them,  giving  yet  a  volume  on  their 
stories  and  traditions;  but  it  would  be  a  volume  of  fables,  and 
scarce  worth  recording.  A  nation  of  Indians  in  their  primitive 
condition,  where  there  are  no  historians,  have  but  a  temporary 
historical  existence,  for  the  reason  above  advanced,  and  their  his- 
tory, what  can  be  certainly  learned  of  it,  may  be  written  in  a  very 
small  compass. 

"I  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  history  and  customs  of  these  people 
than  I  have  or  shall  on  any  other  tribe,  in  all  probability,  and  that 
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from  the  fact  that  I  have  found  them  a  very  peculiar  people,  as 
will  be  seen  by  my  notes. " 

Different  Origin.  "From  these  very  numerous  and  striking 
peculiarities  in  their  personal  appearance,  their  customs,  tradi- 
tions and  language,  I  have  been  led  conclusively  to  believe  that 
they  are  a  people  of  decidedly  a  different  origin  from  that  of  any 
other  tribe  in  these  regions. 

"From  these  reasons,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  they  are  a 
small  and  feeble  tribe,  against  whom  the  powerful  tribe  of  Sioux 
are  waging  a  deadly  war  with  the  prospect  of  their  extermina- 
tion, and  who  with  their  limited  numbers,  are  not  likely  to  hold 
out  long  in  their  struggle  for  existence,  I  have  taken  more  pains 
to  portray  their  whole  character,  than  my  limited  means  will  allow 
me  to  bestow  upon  other  tribes." 

Not  Inhuman.  "From  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  and  dis- 
gusting customs  just  recited,  the  world  would  naturally  infer 
that  these  people  must  be  the  most  cruel  and  inhuman  beings  in 
the  world,  yet,  such  is  not  the  case,  and  it  becomes  my  duty  to  say 
it,  a  better,  more  honest,  hospitable  and  kind  people,  as  a  commun- 
ity, are  not  to  be  found  in  the  world.  No  set  of  men  that  ever  I 
associated  with  had  better  hearts  than  the  Mandans,  and  none 
are  quicker  to  embrace  and  welcome  the  white  man  than  they 
are.  None  will  press  him  closer  to  his  bosom,  that  the  pulsa- 
tions of  his  heart  may  be  felt,  than  a  Mandan ;  and  no  man  in  any 
country  will  keep  his  word  and  guard  his  honour  more  closely." 

What  Catlin  declares  below  as  to  the  susceptibility  of  the 
Mandans  to  cvilizing  influences  which  would  eradicate  their  sav- 
age religious  ceremonials,  etc.,  has  been  conclusively  proven 
through  contact  of  the  missionaries  with  them  and  governmental 
oversight  and  teaching  inculcated  among  them;  since  those  cus- 
toms long  since  disappeared,  save  as  to  some  few  of  the  less  ob- 
jectionable practices  which,  in  a  modified  form,  may  yet  remain. 

Can  be  Civilized.  "The  shocking  and  disgusting  custom  that 
I  have  just  described,  sickens  the  heart  and  even  the  stomach  of 
a  traveler  in  the  country,  and  he  weeps  for  their  ignorance,  he 
-  pities  them  with  all  his  heart  for  their  blindness  and  laments  that 
the  light  of  civilization,  of  agriculture  and  religion  cannot  be 
extended  to  them,  and  that  their  hearts  which  are  good  enough, 
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•could  not  be  turned  to  embrace  something  more  rational  and 
conducive  to  their  true  happiness. 

"Many  would  doubtless  ask,  whether  such  a  barbarous  cus- 
tom could  be  eradicated  from  these  people,  and  whether  their 
thoughts  and  tastes,  being  turned  to  agriculture  and  religion, 
could  be  made  to  abandon  the  dark  and  random  channel  in  which 
they  are  drudging,  and  made  to  flow  in  the  light  and  life  of  civili- 
zation? 

'  *  To  this  query,  I  answer  yes.  Although  this  is  a  custom  of  long 
standing,  being  a  part  of  their  religion,  and  probably  valued  as 
one  of  their  dearest  rights;  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulty 
of  making  inroads  upon  the  religion  of  a  people  in  whose  coun- 
try there  is  no  severance  of  opinions,  and  consequently  no  divi- 
sion into  different  sects,  with  different  creeds  to  shake  their  faith ; 
I  still  believe,  and  I  know,  that  by  judicious  and  persevering 
effort,  this  abominable  custom,  and  others,  might  be  extinguished, 
and  the  beautiful  green  fields  about  the  Mandan  village  might  be 
turned  into  productive  gardens,  and  the  waving  green  bluffs  that 
are  spread  in  the  surrounding  distance,  might  be  spotted  with 
lowing  kine,  instead  of  the  sneaking  wolves  and  the  hobbled 
war  horses  that  are  now  stalking  about  them. 

"All  ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  it  is  a  well  known  fact, 
are  the  most  fixed  and  stubborn  in  their  religious  opinions,  and 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  divert  from  their  established 'belief, 
from  the  very  fact  that  they  are  the  most  difficult  to  reason  with. 
Here  is  an  ignorant  race  of  human  beings,  who  have  from  time 
immemorial,  been  in  the  habit  of  worshipping  in  their  own  way, 
and  of  enjoying  their  religious  opinions  without  ever  having 
heard  any  one  to  question  their  correctness;  and  in  those  opin- 
ions they  are  quiet  and  satisfied,  and  it  requires  a  patient,  gradual 
and  untiring  effort  to  convince  such  a  people  that  they  are  wrong, 
and  to  work  the  desired  change  in  their  belief,  and  consequently 
in  their  actions. 

"It  is  decidely  my  opinion,  however,  that  such  a  thing  can  be 
done,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  race  of  wild  people  on  earth 
where  the  experiment  could  be  more  successfully  made  than 
amongst  the  kind  and  hospitable  Mandans,  nor  any  place  where 
the  missionary  labors  of  pious  and  industrious  men  would  be  more 
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sure  to  succeed,  or  more  certain  to  be  rewarded  in  the  world  to 
come. 

"I  deem  such  a  trial  of  patience  and  perseverance  with  these 
people  of  great  importance,  and  well  worth  the  experiment.  One 
which  I  shall  hope  soon  to  see  accomplished,  and  which,  if  prop- 
erly conducted,  I  am  sure  will  result  in  success.  Severed  as  they 
are  from  the  contaminating  and  counteracting  vices  which  op- 
pose and  thwart  most  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  missionaries  along 
the  frontier,  and  free  from  the  almost  fatal  prejudices  which  they 
have  there  to  contend  with,  they  present  a  better  field  for  the 
labors  of  such  benevolent  teachers  than  they  have  yet  worked  in, 
and  a  far  better  chance  than  they  have  yet  had  that  the  poor  In- 
dian is  not  a  brute,  that  he  is  a  human  and  humane  being,  that  he 
is  capable  of  improvement,  and  that  his  mind  is  a  beautiful  blank 
on  which  anything  can  be  written  if  the  proper  means  be  taken. 

"The  Mandans  being  but  a  small  tribe,  of  two  thousand  only, 
and  living  in  two  villages,  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  occupying 
these  permanently,  without  roaming  about  like  other  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  offer  undoubtedly,  the  best  opportunity  for  such  an 
experiment  of  any  tribe  in  the  country.  The  land  about  their  vil- 
lages is  of  the  best  quality  for  plowing  and  grazing,  and  the  water 
just  such  as  would  be  desired.  Their  villages  are  fortified  with 
piquets  or  stockades,  which  protect  them  from  the  assaults  of 
their  enemies  at  home,  and  the  introduction  of  agriculture  (which 
would  supply  them  with  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life, 
without  the  necessity  of  continually  exposing  their  lives  to  their 
more  numerous  enemies  on  the  plains  when  they  are  seeking  in 
the  chase  the  means  of  their  subsistence)  would  save  them  from 
the  continual  wastes  of  life,  to  which,  in  their  wars  and  the  chase 
they  are  continually  exposed,  and  which  are  calculated  soon  to 
result  in  their  extinction. 

"I  deem  it  not  folly  nor  idle  to  say  that  these  people  can  be 
saved,  nor  officious  to  suggest  to  some  of  the  very  many  excellent 
and  pious  men,  who  are  almost  throwing  away  the  best  energies 
of  their  lives  along  the  debased  frontier,  that  if  they  would  intro- 
duce the  ploughshare  and  their  prayers  amongst  these  people, 
who  are  so  far  separated  from  the  taints  and  contaminating  vices 
of  the  frontier,  they  would  soon  see  their  most  ardent  desires  ac- 
complished and  be  able  to  solve  to  the  world  the  perplexing 
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enigma,  by  presenting  a  nation  of  savages,  civilized  and  chris- 
tianized (and  consequently  saved),  in  the  heart  of  the  American 
wilderness."  (p.  184.) 

We  will  next  present  portions  of  the  accounts  given  by  Maxi- 
milian, Prince  of  Wied,  who  visited  and  remained  with  the  Man- 
dans  at  their  villages  below  Knife  river  in  1833.  His  journey  up 
the  Missouri  river  in  general  was  made  in  the  interest  of  science, 
and  his  keen  insight  into  every  subject  of  his  observations  and 
study  is  evidenced  upon  every  page  of  his  elaborate  and  exhaus- 
tive journal.  His  narratives  were  originally  published  in  the 
German  language;  and  in  1843  were  translated  into  English  by 
H.  Evans  Lloyd,  and  were  thus  published  under  the  title  '  *  Travels 
in  the  Interior  of  North  America  by  Maximilian,  Prince  of  Wied, ' ' 
in  1843  by  Ackermann  &  Company,  London.  Said  English  edi- 
tion has  now  become  very  rare.  It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that 
the  plates  from  which  the  admirable  illustrations  from  the  draw- 
ings of  Bodner,  who  accompanied  Maximilian  on  his  said  journey, 
were  published,  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  society  under  whose 
auspices  this  paper  is  written;  as  the  subject  of  the  Mandan  In- 
dians as  treated  by  that  renowned  explorer  in  said  journal  is 
greatly  enlivened  by  the  numerous  illustrations  published  there- 
with. Those  illustrations  are  reprinted  in  connection  with  a  re- 
print of  Maximilian's  journal  by  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company  in 
1906,  as  edited  by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  LL.  D.,  in  the  work 
whose  title  is  given  below.  Some  of  the  valuable  notes,  by  Dr. 
Thwaites,  to  Maximilian's  narrative  on  the  Mandans,  are  herein, 
in  the  appendix,  extracted  or  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers, The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from 
their  publication  entitled  "Early  Western  Travels,  1748-1846," 
for  which  permission  and  courtesy  this  society  wishes  to  acknowl- 
edge its  deep  obligations-. 

Maximilian  arrived  at  the  Mandan  villages  on  November  8, 
1833.  Some  of  his  extended  observations  will  now  be  given : 

Maximilian  on  the  Mandans.  "The  Mandans  (called  by  the 
Canadians,  les  Mandals),11  by  which  name  these  Indians  are  gen- 
erally known,  though  it  was  originally  given  them  by  the  Sioux, 
were  formerly  a  numerous  people,  who,  according  to  the  narra- 
tive of  an  aged  man,  lately  deceased,  inhabited  thirteen,  and  per- 
haps more  villages.  They  called  themselves  Numangkake  (i.  e. 
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man),  and  if  they  wish  to  particularize  their  descent,  they  add 
the  name  of  the  village  whence  they  came  originally.  Some  for 
instance,  call  themselves  Sipuske-Numangkake,  the  men  of  the 
pheasant  or  prairie  hens  from  the  village  Sipuska-Mihte,  pheasant 
village ;  others,  Mato-Numangkake,  the  man  of  the  bear,  from  the 
village  Mato-Mihte,  bear  village,  etc.,  etc.  Another  general  name 
of  this  people  is  Mahna-Narra,  the  sulky,  because  they  separated 
from  the  rest  of  their  nation,  and  went  higher  up  the  Missouri. 

Their  Origin.  "The  early  history  of  the  Mandans  is  involved 
in  obscurity;  their  own  traditions  and  legends  will  be  discussed 
in  the  sequel,  when  treating  on  their  religious  ideas.  They  affirm 
that  they  descended  originally  from  the  more  eastern  nations, 
near  the  sea  coast.12  Though  the  above  named  villages  did  not 
all  exist  at  this  time,  these  Indians  still  call  themselves  by  their 
several  names.  They  formerly  dwelt  near  the  Heart  river;  when 
Charbonneau  arrived  here  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
two  Mandan  villages,  which  are  still  standing,  were  about  six 
or  eight  miles  further  down  the  Missouri.  The  smallpox  and  the 
assaults  of  their  enemies  have  so  reduced  these  people,  that  the 
whole  number  now  reside  in  two  villages,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Clarke.  These  two  villages  are  Mih-Tutta-Hang-Kush  (the  south- 
ern village),  about  300  paces  above  Fort  Clarke,  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river,  and  Ruhptare,18  about  three  miles  higher  up, 
likewise  on  the  same  bank.  The  first  had  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
sixty-five  huts,  and  contained  about  150  warriors;  the  other, 
thirty-eight  huts,  and  eighty-three  warriors.  According  to  this, 
the  tribe  had  not  more  than  230  or  240  warriors;  and  on  the 
whole,  scarcely  900  or  1,000  souls."*** 

Characteristics — Complexion.  "The  Mandans  are  a  vigorous, 
well-made  race  of  people,  rather  above  the  middling  stature,  and 
very  few  of  the  men  could  be  called  short.  The  tallest  man  now 
living  was  Mahchsi-Karehde  (the  flying  war-eagle),  who  was  five 
feet  ten  inches  two  lines,  Paris  measure  (above  six  feet  English). 
In  the  general,  however,  they  are  not  so  tall  as  the  Minnetarees. 
Many  of  them  are  robust,  broad-shouldered,  and  muscular,  while 
others  are  slender  and  small  limbed.  Their  physiognomy,  in  gen- 
eral, the  same  as  that  of  most  of  the  Missouri  Indians,  but  their 
noses  are  not  so  long  and  arched  as  those  of  the  Sioux,  nor  have 
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they  such  high  cheek  bones.  The  nose  of  the  Mandans  and  Min- 
netarees  is  not  broad — sometimes  aquiline,  or  slightly  curved, 
and  often  quite  straight.  Their  eyes  are,  in  general,  long  and 
narrow,  of  a  dark  brown  color;  the  inner  angle  is  often  rather 
lower  in  childhood,  but  it  is  rarely  so  in  mature  age.  The  mouth 
is  broad,  large,  rather  prominent,  and  the  lower  jaw  broad  and 
angular.  No  great  difference  occurs  in  the  form  of  the  skull;  in 
general  I  did  not  find  the  facial  angle  smaller  than  in  Europeans, 
yet  there  are  some  exceptions.  Their  hair  is  long,  thick,  lank,  and 
black,  but  seldom  as  jet  and  glossy  as  that  of  the  Brazilians;  that 
of  the  children  is  often  only  dark  brown,  especially  at  the  tips; 
and  Bradbury  speaks  of  brown  hair  among  the  Mandans.  There  are 
whole  families  among  them,  as  well  as  among  the  Blackfeet,  whose 
hair  is  grey,  or  black  mixed  with  white,  so  that  the  whole  head 
appears  grey.  The  families  of  Sih-Chida  and  Mato-Chiha  are 
instances  of  this  peculiarity.  The  latter  chief  was  particularly 
remarkable  in  this  respect;  his  hair  grew  in  distinct  locks  of 
brown,  black,  silver  grey,  but  mostly  white,  and  his  eyebrows 
perfectly  white,  which  had  a  strange  effect  in  a  tall  otherwise 
handsome  man,  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  They 
encourage  the  growth  of  their  hair,  and  often  lengthen  it  by  artifi- 
cial means.  Their  teeth  like  those  of  all  the  Missouri  Indians,  are 
particularly  fine,  strong,  firm,  even,  and  white  as  ivory.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  you  see  a  defect  or  a  tooth  wanting  even  in  old 
people,  though  in  the  latter,  they  are  often  worn  very  short, 
which  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  their  chewing  hard,  dry  meat. 
The  women  are  pretty,  robust  and  sometimes  tall,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  short  and  broad  shouldered.  They  are  but 
few  who  can  be  called  handsome  as  Indians,  but  there  are  many 
tolerable  and  some  pretty  faces  among  them.  It  is  usually  said  of 
the  Mandan  women  that  they  in  some  respects,  have  a  natural 
conformation,  such  as  Le  Vaillant  and  Peron  ascribe  to  the  Hot- 
tentot women ;  but  it  seems  to  be  owing  in  the  Mandan  women, 
less  to  nature  than  to  artificial  means.  The  children  have  fre- 
quently slender  limbs,  and  very  prominent  bellies.  Deformed 
persons  are  very  rare  among  the  Mandans.  I,  however,  saw  a 
very  little  dwarf  with  a  long^  narrow  face,  and  one  man  who 
squinted.  Persons  who  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  or  with  a 
cataract,  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  There  are  several  deaf  and 
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dumb,  among  whom  two  brothers  and  a  sister  were  all  b.orn  with 
this  defect.  Some  goiters,  or  rather,  thick  necks  among  the  women, 
are  doubtless  caused  by  too  great  exertions  in  carrying  burdens 
on  their  backs.  Instances  where  joints  of  the  fingers  are  wanting 
are  frequent,  but  these  come  under  the  head  of  voluntary  mutila- 
tions." 

Color  of  Skin.  "The  color  of  these  Indians  is  a  fine  brown, 
sometimes  a  reddish,  more  or  less  dark,  which  might,  sometimes, 
come  under  the  denomination  of  copper  color.  In  some  it  is  more 
of  a  greyish-brown,  in  others  yellowish ;  after  a  thorough  ablution 
the  skin  of  some  of  them  appears  almost  white,  and  even  some 
color  in  their  cheeks.  They  do  not  disfigure  their  bodies,  only 
they  make  some  apertures  in  the  outer  rim  of  the  ear,  in  which 
they  hang  strings  of  beads,  brass  or  iron  rings  of  different  sizes, 
or  shells,  the  last  of  which  they  obtain  from  other  Indian  tribes. 
If  they  are  questioned  respecting  these  shells,  they  answer  that 
they  were  brought  from  the  sea." 

Ornaments.  "These  Indians  are  vain,  and  in  this  respect 
childish,  like  all  savage  nations.  They  are  very  fond  of  ornament, 
and  the  young  men  have  always  a  little  looking-glass  suspended 
from  their  wrists.  The  traders  sell  these  looking-glasses  in  a 
pasteboard  case,  which,  however,  is  immediately  changed  for  a 
solid  wooden  frame,  and  attached  to  the  wrist  by  a  red  ribbon  or 
a  leather  strap.  The  looking-glasses  are  framed  in  various  ways  -f 
the  rude  frame  is  often  painted  red,  or  with  stripes  of  different 
colors,  with  footsteps  of  bears  or  buffalos  carved  upon  it.  Nayr 
sometimes  these  frames  are  of  a  considerable  size,  divided  at  one 
end  like  a  boot-jack,  and  ornamented  with  brass  nails,  ribbons, 
pieces  of  skin  and  feathers.  Some  had  very  ingeniously  fastened 
this  important  appendage  to  their  fan  made  of  an  eagle's  wing. 
The  Indian  dandy  is  constantly  consulting  his  mirror,  and,  if  he 
has  been  traveling,  especially  in  the  high  winds  so  prevalent  here, 
he  immediately  has  recourse  to  his  looking-glass,  and  his  disor- 
dered dress  is  most  carefully  arranged. 

"It  is  remarkable  that  the  men  are  far  more  vain  than  the 
women,  and  the  latter  are  obliged  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  the 
lords  of  the  creation  in  their  attire  and  adornments.  The  cos- 
tume of  the  Mandans  is  rather  simple ;  by  far  the  greatest  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  head-dress.  Their  hair  is  parted  transversely 
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across  the  middle  of  the  head,  the  front  hair  combed  smoothly 
down,  and  generally  divided  into  three  flat  bands,  two  of  which 
hang  down  on  the  temples  and  are  generally  plaited.  To  these  plaits 
they  attach  the  ornaments  already  mentioned,  which  consisted 
of  two  strips  of  leather  or  cloth  closely  embroidered  with  white 
or  azure  glass  beads,  and  intertwined  with  brass  wire,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  portrait  of  Pehriska-Ruhpa.  If  the  ground  of  this 
ornament  is  red  or  blue,  it  is  studded  with  white  beads,  and  if  tho 
ground  is  white  the  beads  are  blue.  They  put  this  ornament  in 
their  hair  and  pull  it  over  the  temples;  a  long  string  is  fastened 
to  the  underpart,  which  reaches  to  the  waist,  and  is  adorned  with 
alternate  rows  of  blue  beads  and  white  dentalium  shells.  Between 
these  two  singular  decorated  plaits  there  is,  in  the  center  of  the 
forehead,  a  smooth  flat  lock,  reaching  to  the  nose,  which  is  not 
ornamented,  but  only  tied  with  a  red  ribbon.  The  back  hair  falls 
smoothly  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  waist,  and  is  divided 
into  many  tails,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  broad,  which 
are  smeared  with  brownish  or  red  clay.  When  the  hair  is  not 
naturally  long  enough  it  is  frequently  lengthened  with  other 
human  hair,  often  that  of  enemies  whom  they  have  killed,  which 
is  fastened  on  with  rosin.  At  the  back  of  the  head  they  some- 
times wear  a  long  stiff  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  ruler,  three  or 
four  fingers  broad,  made  of  small  sticks  intwined  with  wire, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  hair,  and  reaches  down  to  the  shoulders. 
It  is  covered  with  porcupine  quills,  dyed  of  various  colors,  in  very 
neat  patterns.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  ornament,  an  eagle's 
feather  is  affixed  horizontally,  the  quill  end  of  which  is  covered 
with  red  cloth,  and  the  tip  is  ornamented  with  a  bunch  of  horse 
hair  dyed  yellow.  The  lower  white  half  .of  the  feather  is  frequently 
dyed  red  with  vermillion,  and  the  quill  covered  with  dyed  porcu- 
pine quills.  When  the  Indians  are  not  in  their  best  dresses,  when 
they  are  traveling  or  going  to  the  chase,  they  fasten  their  long  hair 
in  a  thick  bunch.  When,  however,  they  are  full  dressed,  they 
put  a  variety  of  feathers  in  their  hair,  frequently  a  semi-circle  of 
feathers  of  birds  of  prey,  like  radii,  or  sunbeams,  or  a  bunch  of 
tail  feathers  of  the  raven  placed  in  a  similar  manner.  Sometimes 
they  have  a  thick  tuft  of  owl's  feathers,  or  small  rosettes  made  of 
broad  raven's  feathers,  cut  short,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the 
tail  of  a  bird  of  prey  spread  out  like  a  fan.  These  feather  orna- 
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ments  are  frequently  determined  according  to  the  several  bands- 
or  unions,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the  sequel.  They  likewise 
wear  the  large  horned  feather  cap;  this  is  a  cap  consisting  of 
strips  of  white  ermine,  with  pieces  of  red  cloth  hanging  down 
behind  as  far  as  the  calves  of  the  legs,  to  which  is  attached  an 
upright  row  of  black  and  white  eagle's  feathers,  beginning  at  the 
head  and  reaching  to  the  whole  length.  Only  distinguished  war- 
riors, who  have  performed  many  exploits,  may  wear  this  head- 
dress. 

"If  they  give  away  one  or  more  of  these  head-dresses,  which 
they  estimate  very  highly,  they  are  immediately  considered  men 
of  great  importance;  the  regular  price  of  such  a  cap  is  a  good 
horse ;  for  a  single  eagle 's  feather  is  always  valued  at  one  or  two- 
dollars.  On  their  buffalo  robes  they  often  represent  this  feather 
cap,  under  the  image  of  a  sun.  Very  celebrated  and  eminent  war- 
riors, when  most  highly  decorated,  wear  in  their  hair  various- 
pieces  of  wood,  as  signals  of  their  wounds  and  heroic  deeds.  Thu& 
Mato-Tope  had  fastened  transversely  in  his  hair  a  wooden  knifer 
painted  red,  and  about  the  length  of  a  hand,  because  he  had  killed 
a  Cheyenne  chief  with  his  knife ;  then  six  wooden  sticks,  painted 
red,  blue,  and  yellow,  with  a  brass  nail  at  one  end,  indicating  so- 
many  musket  wounds  which  he  had  received.  For  an  arrow 
wound  he  fastened  in  his  hair  the  wing  feather  of  a  wild  turkey ; 
at  the  back  of  his  head  he  wore  a  large  bunch  of  owl's  feathersy 
dyed  yellow  with  red  tips,  as  the  badge  of  the  Meniss-Ochata  (the 
dog  band).  The  half  of  his  face  was  painted  red,  and  the  other 
yellow ;  his  body  was  painted  reddish-brown,  with  narrow  stripes, 
which  were  produced  by  taking  off  the  color  with  the  tip  of  the 
finger  wetted.  On  his  arms,  from  the  shoulder  downwards,  he 
had  seventeen  yellow  stripes,  which  indicated  his  war-like  deeds, 
and  on  his  breast  the  figure  of  a  hand,  of  a  yellow  color,  as  a  sign 
that  he  had  captured  some  prisoners.  A  warrior  so  adorned  takes 
more  time  for  his  toilet  than  the  most  elegant  Parisian  belle. 
The  color  with  which  they  paint  their  bodies  is  mixed  with  grease. 
"When  in  mourning  they  color  the  face  and  hands  white.  The 
women  and 'children  paint  only  their  faces  red,  leaving  the  hair 
its  natural  color.  The  Mandans  and  Minnetarees,  and  all  the 
"  Indians  of  the  upper  Missouri,  often  wear  the  handsome  necklace 
made  of  the  claws  of  the  grizzly  bear.  These  claws  are  very  large 
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in  the  spring,  frequently  three  inches  long,  and  the  points  are 
tinged  of  a  white  color,  which  is  much  esteemed;  only  the  claws 
of  the  fore  feet  are  used  for  necklaces,  which  are  fastened  to  a 
strip  of  otter  skin,  lined  with  red  cloth,  and  embroidered  with 
glass  beads,  which  hangs  down  the  back  like  a  long  tail.  Such 
a  necklace  is  seldom  to  be  had  for  less  than  twelve  dollars;  and 
very  often  the  owners  of  them  will  not  part  with  them  on  any 
terms.  The  Mandans  adorn  themselves  with  many  other  kinds 
of  necklaces  such  as  strings  of  glass  beads,  scented  roots,  or 
fungi,  elks'  tooth,  for  a  100  or  150  of  which  they  will,  in  exchange 
give  a  horse,  or  something  equivalent.  These  Indians  generally 
wear  no  covering  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body;  the  leather 
shirt  of  the  Assiniboines,  Sioux,  Crows,  Blackfeet,  and  other 
nations  that  live  more  to  the  north  and  northwest,  are  seldom 
used  among  them ;  yet  a  few  individuals  have  obtained  them  from 
those  Indians,  either  as  presents,  or  by  barter.  Even  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  the  Mandans  wear  nothing  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  under  their  buffalo  robes.  They  paint  their  bodies  of  a 
reddish-brown  color,  on  some  occasions  with  white  clay;  and  fre- 
quently draw  red  or  black  figures  on  their  arms.  The  face  is, 
for  the  most  part,  painted  all  over  with  vermillion,  or  yellow,  in 
which  latter  case  the  circumference  of  the  eyes  and  the  chin  are 
red.  There  are,  however,  no  set  rules  for  painting,  and  it  de- 
pends on  the  taste  of  the  Indian  dandy;  yet,  still,  a  general 
similarity  is  observed.  The  bands,  in  their  dances,  and  also  after 
battles,  and  when  they  have  performed  some  exploit,  follow  the 
established  rule.  In  ordinary  festivals,  and  dances,  and  when- 
ever they  wish  to  look  particularly  fine  the  young  men  paint 
themselves  in  every  variety  of  way,  and  each  endeavors  to  find  out 
some  new  mode.  Should  he  find  another  dandy  painted  just  like 
himself,  he  immediately  retires  and  makes  a  change  in  the  pat- 
tern, which  may  happen  three  or  four  times  during  the  festival. 
If  they  have  performed  an  exploit,  the  entire  face  is  painted  jet 
black.  Sometimes,  though  seldom,  the  Mandans  adorn  the  wrist 
and  upper  arm  with  polished  steel  bracelets,  which  they  obtain 
from  the  merchants;  often  they  wear  many  brass  rings,  on  their 
fingers,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  excessively  fond  of  ornaments  and 
finery. ' ' 

Buffalo  Robes — Painting.     "The  chief  article  of  their  dress  is 
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the  ample  buffalo  robe,  called  mahita,  or  mih-sha,  which  is  often 
very  elaborate  and  valuable.  In  dry  weather  these  buffalo  robes 
are  worn  with  the  hair  inwrards,  and  in  rainy  weather  with  the 
hairy  side  outwards.  They  are  tanned  on  the  fleshy  side,  and 
painted  either  white  or  reddish-brown,  and  ornamented  with 
a  transverse  band  of  blue  or  white  glass  beads,  and  three  large 
rosettes  of  the  same  beads,  often  of  very  tasteful  patterns,  at 
regular  intervals.  The  center  is  frequently  red,  surrounded  with 
sky  blue,  embroidered  with  white  figures,  or  sometimes  the  re- 
verse. The  transverse  band  is  worked  with  various  dyed  porcu- 
pine quills,  and  is  then  narrower.  This,  however,  is  now  old-fash- 
ioned, and  was  worn  before  the  colored  glass  beads  were  obtained 
in  such  numbers  from  the  whites.  Other  robes  are  painted  with 
a  reddish-brown  ground,  and  black  figures,  especially  of  animals ; 
others  have  a  white  ground,  with  representations  of  their  heroic 
deeds  in  black,  or  in  gay  colors,  with  the' wounds  they  received, 
the  loss  of  blood,  the  killed,  the  prisoners,  the  arms  they  have 
taken,  the  horses  stolen  (the  number  of  which  is  indicated  by 
the  number  of  horse  shoes),  in  black,  red,  green,  or  yellow  figures, 
executed  in  their  yet  rude  style  of  painting.  The  nations  on  the 
Missouri  are  all  in  the  habit  of  painting  such  robes,  but  the 
Pawnees,  Mandans,  Minnetarees  and  Crows,  are  the  most  skillful 
in  this  art.  Another  mode  of  painting  their  robes  is,  to  represent 
the  number  of  valuable  presents  they  have  made.  By  these  pres- 
ents, which  are  often  of  great  value,  they  acquire  great  reputation 
and  respect  among  their  countrymen.  On  such  robes  we  observed 
long  red  figures,  with  a  black  circle  at  the  termination,  placed 
close  to  each  other  in  transverse  rows ;  they  represent  whips,  in- 
dicating the  number  of  horses  given,  because  the  whip  belonging 
to  the  horse  is  always  bestowed  with  the  animal.  Eed  or  dark 
blue  transverse  figures  indicate  cloth  or  blankets  given ;  paralled 
transverse  stripes  represent  fire  arms,  the  outlines  of  which  are 
pretty  correctly  drawn.  The  robe  is  frequently  cut,  at  the  bot- 
tom, into  narrow  strips,  like  fringe,  and  ornamented  on  the  sides 
with  tufts  of  human  hair,  and  horse  hair  dyed  yellow  and  green, 
and  with  glass  beads.  Formerly  the  Indians  painted  these  robes 
more  carefully  than  they  now  do,  and  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
one  for  five  musket  balls  and  some  powder ;  now  they  are  far 
inferior,  and  eight  or  ten  dollars  is  not  infrequently  paid  for 
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them.  A  robe  handsomely  painted  is  equal  in  value  to  two 
not  painted." 

Leggins — Breachcloths,  Etc.  ''Their  leggins  are  fastened  with 
straps  to  their  leather  girdles,  and  are  embroidered  at  the  outer 
seam  with  stripes,  one  or  two  inches  in  breadth,  of  porcupine 
quills,  of  beautiful  various  colors,  and  often  with  blue  and  white 
beads,  and  long  leathern  fringes,  which  form  at  the  ankles  a 
thick  bunch,  which  trails  on  the  ground.  The  leather  of  which 
leggins  are  made  is,  for  the  most  part,  stained  of  a  reddish- 
brown,  or  pale  red,  usually  of  clay,  sometimes  white,  and  often 
marked  below  the  knee  with  black  transverse  stripes. 

"They,  as  well  as  all  other  tribes  of  North  America,  use  what 
the  English  call  a  breachcloth  (Nokka),  which  is  a  narrow  strip 
of  woolen  cloth,  striped  black  and  white,  which  passes  between 
the  thighs  under  the  girdle,  before  and  behind,  where  it  hangs 
down.  Their  shoes,  which  are  made  of  buck-skin,  or  buffalo 
leather,  are  generally  plain,  or  very  slightly  ornamented;  but  in 
full  dress,  they  are  embroidered  with  colored  rosettes,  or  strips 
of  dyed  porcupine  quills  or  beads.  Those  men  who  have  per- 
formed exploits  wear,  round  the  ankles,  wolf's  tail,  or  pieces  of 
otter  skin,  which  are  lined  with  red  cloth,  and  trail  on  the  ground. 
In  the  summer,  when  the  men  are  at  home,  and  go  about  in  state, 
they  carry  the  fan  of  eagles'  feathers  in  their  hands,  which  we 
have  before  described.  What  the  Anglo-Americans  call  'the 
crow,'  which  is  worn  by  the  warriors  of  the  nations  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  lower  Missouri,  is  wholly  unknown  among  the 
tribes  of  the  upper  Missouri,  the  Sioux,  Assiniboines,  Crows,  Man- 
dans,  Arikkaras,  Minnetarees  and  Blackfeet." 

Apparel.  "The  boys  are  generally  naked,  and  in  winter  merely 
have  a  robe  thrown  over  them ;  the  girls  are  dressed  in  leather  in 
summer  as  well  as  winter.  The  women  wear  a  long  leather  gar- 
ment, with  open  sleeves,  and  a  girdle  round  the  waist;  the  hem 
of  this  dress  is  often  scolloped  and  fringed;  they  ornament  the 
wrists  with  iron  rings,  and  tie  strings  of  glass  beads  round  their 
necks,  and  sometimes  in  their  ears.  Their  leggins,  called  by  the 
Canadians,  mitasse,  are  short,  reaching  only  from  the  ankle  to 
the  knee.  Their  shoes  are  simple,  and  without  any  ornament." 

Tattooing.  "Tattooing  is  in  use  among  these  people,  but  by  no 
means  general.  Most  commonly  only  the  left  half  of  the  breast 
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and  the  corresponding  arm  are  marked  with  black  parallel  stripes, 
and  few  other  figures.  The  lower  arm  and  some  of  the  fingers 
are  occasionally  marked;  the  men  do  not  tattoo  their  faces,  and 
they  are  far  inferior  in  this  art  to  the  New  Zealanders,  and  other 
nations  of  the  South  Seas.  Among  the  women  such  designs  are 
sometimes  seen,  but  not  frequently,  and  they  are  chiefly  among 
the  women's  band  of  the  white  buffalo  cow.  The  point  of  the 
needle  is  dyed  a  dark  blue  with  the  bark  of  the  willow  soaked  in 
water. 

"In  Major  Long's  Travels  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  is  stated 
that  the  Crows  rub  their  bodies  with  castoreum,  on  account  of  its 
pleasant  scent.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  the  custom  is  not 
confined  to  one  nation,  but  is  practiced  by  the  Mandans,  Minne- 
tarees,  Crows  and  Blackfeet,  and  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  the 
upper  Missouri.  They  mix  the  castoreum  with  red  color,  and 
with  it  rub  their  faces  and  frequently  their  hair." 

Lodges — Palisades.  "Having  obtained  a  clear  idea  of  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  these  Indians,  we  will  next  consider  their 
habitations,  villages,  and  domestic  life.  Their  villages  are  as- 
semblages of  clay  huts,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  placed  close  to 
each  other,  without  regard  to  order.  Mih-Tutta-Hang-Kush,  the 
largest  of  the  Mandan  villages,  was  about  150  or  200  paces  in 
diameter,  the  seconti  was  much  smaller.  The  circumference  forms 
an  irregular  circle,  and  was  anciently  surrounded  with  strong 
posts,  or  palisades,  which  have,  however,  gradually  disappeared 
as  the  natives  used  them  for  fuel  in  the  cold  winters.  At  four 
places,  to  nearly  equal  distances  from  each  other,  is  a  bastion 
built  of  clay,  furnished  with  loop  holes,  and  lined  both  within  and 
without  with  basket-work  of  willow  branches.  They  form  an 
angle,  and  are  open  towards  the  village ;  the  earth  is  filled  in  be- 
tween the  basket-work;  and  it  is  said  that  these  bulwarks,  which 
are  now  in  a  state  of  decay,  were  erected  for  the  Indians  by  the 
whites.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  at  Ruhptare.  The  huts,  as 
I  have  before  remarked,  stand  close  to  each  other,  leaving,  in  the 
center,  an  open  circular  space,  about  sixty  paces  in  diameter,  in 
the  center  of  which  (among  the  Mandans)  the  ark  of  the  first  man 
is  set  up,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel.  It  is  a  small 
cylinder,  open  above,  made  of  planks,  about  four  or  five  feet  high, 
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fixed  in  the  ground,  and  bound  with  climbing  plants,  or  pliable 
boughs,  to  hold  them  together." 

Medicine-Lodge.  "At  the  north  end  of  this  circular  space  is 
the  medicine-lodge,  in  which  festivals  are  celebrated,  and  certain 
customs  practiced,  which  are  connected  with  the  religious  notions 
of  this  people,  which  we  shall  treat  of  in  the  sequel.  At  the  top 
of  a  high  pole,  a  figure  is  here  placed,  made  of  skins,  with  a 
wooden  head,  the  face  painted  black,  and  wearing  a  fur  cap  and 
feathers,  which  is  intended  to  represent  the  Evil  Spirit,  Ochkih- 
Hadda  (corresponding  with  the  devil),  or  a  wicked  man  as  they 
affirm,  who  once  appeared  among  them,  had  neither  wife  nor 
child,  and  vanished,  and  whom  they  now  stand  greatly  in  dread 
of.  Other  grotesque  figures,  made  of  skins  and  bundles  of  twigs, 
we  saw  hanging  on  high  poles,  most  of  them  being  offerings  to 
the  deity.  Among  the  huts  are  many  stages  of  several  storiesy 
supported  by  poles,  on  which  they  dry  the  maize.  The  huts  them- 
selves are  of  a  circular  form,  slightly  vaulted,  having  a  sort  of 
portico  entrance.  When  the  inmates  are  absent  the  entrance  is 
shut  up  with  twigs  and  thorns;  and  if  they  wish  merely  to  close 
the  door  they  put  up  a  skin  stretched  out  on  a  frame,  which  is 
shoved  aside  on  entering.  In  the  center  of  the  roof  is  a  square 
opening  for  the  smoke  to  find  vent,  over  which  is  a  circular  sort 
of  screen  made  of  twigs,  as  a  protection  against  the  wind  and 
rain,  and  which,  when  necessary,  is  covered  with  skins. '  '14 

Interior  of  Lodge.  "The  interior  of  the  hut  is  spacious,  toler- 
ably light,  and  cleanly.  Four  strong  pillars  towards  the  middle, 
with  several  cross-beams,  support  the  roof.  The  inner  circum- 
ference of  the  hut  is  formed  by  eleven  or  fifteen  thick  posts  four 
or  five  feet  in  height,  between  w^hich  other  rather  shorter  ones 
are  placed  close  to  each  other.  On  these  shorter  posts,  which  are 
all  of  an  equal  height  are  long  rafters,  inclining  to  the  center; 
they  are  placed  near  each  other,  and  bear  the  roof.  On  the  outside 
the  huts  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  mat,  made  of  osiers,  joined 
together  with  bark,  and  now  the  skeleton  of  the  hut  is  finished. 
Over  this  hay  is  spread,  and  the  outer  covering  is  of  earth.  The 
men  and  women  work  together  in  erecting  these  huts,  and  the 
relations,  neighbors,  and  friends,  assist  them  in  the  work.  The 
building  of  the  huts,  manufacturing  of  their  arms,  hunting,  and 
wars,  and  part  of  the  labors  of  the  harvest,  are  the  occupations  of 
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the  men;  every  other  kind  of  work  is  left  to  the  women,  who, 
though  in  general  well  treated,  are  obliged  to  perform  all  the 
really  laborous  work.  The  women  fetch  fuel,  in  heavy  loads,  fre- 
quently from  great  distances,  carry  water,  and,  in  winter,  blocks 
of  ice  into  the  huts,  cook,  tan  the  skins,  make  all  the  clothing,  lay 
out  the  plantations,  perform  field  labor,  etc.,  etc. 

"In  the  center  of  the  hut  a  circular  place  is  dug  for  the  fire, 
over  which  the  kettle  is  suspended.  This  fire-place,  or  hearth,  is 
often  enclosed  with  a  ledge  of  stones.  The  fuel  is  laid,  in  mod- 
erately thick  pieces,  on  the  external  edge  of  the  hearth,  crossing 
each  other  in  the  middle,  when  it  is  kindled,  and  the  pieces  grad- 
ually pushed  in  as  they  burn  away.  The  Indians  are  not  fond 
of  large  fires.  The  inmates  sit  around  it,  on  low  seats,  made  of 
peeled  osiers,  covered  with  buffalo  or  bear's  skin.  Round  the 
inner  circumference  of  the  hut  lie  or  hang  the  baggage,  the  furni- 
ture, and  other  property,  in  leather  bags,  the  painted  parchment 
traveling  bags,  and  the  harness  of  the  horses;  and  on  separate 
stages  there  are  arms,  sledges,  and  snow-shoes,  while  meat  and 
maize  piled  up,  complete  this  motely  assemblage.  The  beds  stand 
against  the  wall  of  the  hut;  they  consist  of  a  large  square  case, 
made  of  parchment  or  skins,  with  a  square  entrance,  and  are 
large  enough  to  hold  several  persons,  who  lie  very  conveniently 
and  warm  on  skins  and  blankets. 

"In  the  winter  huts  they  place,  at  the  inside  of  the  door,  a  high 
screen  of  willow  boughs,  covered  with  hides,  which  keep  off  the 
draught  of  air  from  without,  and  especially  protect  the  fire. 

"The  summer  huts  are  very  cool,  and,  generally  speaking,  have 
no  unpleasant  smell.  Mr.  Say  gives  a  very  good  description,  and 
a  tolerably  accurate  print,  ol  a  Konza  lodge,  or  hut,  and  with 
some  slight  differences,  the  mode  of  building  resembles,  in  the 
main,  those  of  the  Mandans,  Minnetarees  and  the  Arikkaras. 
Among  these  differences  are  the  mats  which  are  fastened  all 
around  in  the  first  hut,  and.  which  I  did  not  observe  among  the 
tribes  that  I  visited.  The  beds,  too,  are  arranged  in  a  different 
manner.  The  Mandans  and  Minnetarees  are  seen  in  their  huts, 
sitting  around  the  fire,  employed  in  all  kinds  of  domestic  labor. 
The  man  has,  generally,  no  clothing  except  the  nokka,  and  is  often 
merely  smoking,  but  the  women  are  never  idle.  In  winter,  that  is, 
at  the  beginning  or  middle  of  November,  these  Indians  remove, 
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with  the  greater  part  of  their  effects,  to  the  neighboring  forestr 
where  their  winter  huts  are  situated.  These  consist  of  precisely 
similar  huts,  of  rather  smaller  dimensions.  Their  departure  from 
the  summer  huts  is  determined  by  the  weather,  but,  as  before  said, 
is  generally  about  the  middle  of  November;  and  their  return,  in 
the  spring,  is  usually  about  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  so  that  we  may  reckon  that  they  may  pass 
above  eight  months  in  their  summer  quarters." 

Horses.  "Inside  of  the  winter  huts  is  a  particular  compartment, 
where  the  horses  are  put  in  the  evening,  and  fed  with  maize.  In 
the  daytime  they  are  driven  into  the  prairie  and  feed  in  the 
bushes,  on  the  bark  of  poplars.  There  are,  probably,  above  300 
horses  in  the  two  Mandan  villages;  some  of  the  people  indeed,  do 
not  possess  any,  while  others,  again,  have  several.  The  Mandans 
and  Minnetarees,  like  all  the  other  Indians  of  this  country,  some- 
times make  what  are  here  called  caches,  or  hiding  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  villages.  These  caches  are  holes,  or  magazines,  un- 
derground, often  so  artfully  contrived  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
discover  them.  The  Indians  frequently  go  from  their  winter  to 
their  summer  village,  to  fetch  any  articles  they  may  happen  to 
want,  as  they  invariably  leave  part  of  their  property  behind. ' ' 

Dogs.  "When  they  quit  their  huts  for  a  longer  period  than 
usual,  they  load  their  dogs  with  the  baggage,  which  is  drawn  in 
small  sledges,  made  of  a  couple  of  thin,  narrow  boards,  nine  or 
ten  feet  in  length,  fastened  together  with  leather  straps,  and  with 
four  cross  pieces,  by  way  of  giving  them  firmness.  Leather  straps 
are  attached  in  front,  and  drawn  either  by  men  or  dogs.  The  load 
is  fastened  to  the  sledge  by  straps.  When  the  snow  is  deep  they  use 
snow-shoes,  which  are  described  by  Captain  Franklin,  only  those 
of  the  Mandans  are  much  smaller,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long  ; 
whereas  in  the  north  their  length  is  from  four  to  six  feet.  The 
Mandans  and  Minnetarees  have  not,  by  any  means,  so  many  dogs 
as  the  Assiniboines,  Crows  and  Blackfeet.  They  are  rarely  of 
the  true  wolf's  color,  but  generally  black,  or  white,  or  else  spotted 
with  black  and  white.  Among  the  nations  further  to  the  north- 
west they  more  nearly  resemble  the  wolf,  but  here  they  are  more 
like  the  prairie  wolf.  We  likewise  found  among  these  animals,  a 
brown  race,  descended  from  European  pointers,  hence  the  genuine 
bark  of  the  dog  is  more  frequently  heard  here,  whereas  among  the 
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western  nations  they  only  howl.  The  Indian  dogs  are  worked  very 
hard,  have  hard  blows,  and  hard  fare;  in  fact,  they  are  treated 
just  as  this  fine  animal  is  treated  among  the  Esquimaux." 

Hospitality.  "The  Mandans  are  hospitable,  and  often  invite 
their  acquaintances  to  come  and  see  them.  Their  pipes  are  made 
of  the  red  stone,  or  of  black  clay.  They  obtain  the  red-pipe  heads 
chiefly  from  the  Sioux;  sometimes  they  have  wooden  heads  lined 
with  stone ;  the  tube  is  plain,  long,  round,  or  flat,  on  the  whole,  of 
the  same  shape  as  among  the  Sioux,  but  they  are  not  so  fastidious 
about  ornamenting  their  pipes  as  other  tribes.  They  smoke  the 
leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant,  which  is  cultivated  by  them ;  the  bark 
of  the  red  willow,  which  they  obtain  from  the  traders,  is  some- 
times mixed  with  the  tobacco,  or  the  latter  with  the  leaves  of  the 
bearberry.  The  tobacco  of  the  whites,  unmixed,  is  too  strong  for 
the  Indians,  because  they  draw  the  smoke  into  their  lungs ;  hence 
they  do  not  willingly  smoke  cigars. ' ' 

Meals.  "The  meals  of  the  Mandans  are  served  in  wooden 
dishes,  the  spoons  are  generally  large  and  deep;  they  are  made 
of  the  horn  of  the  bighorn;  and  sometimes  they  are  yellow,,  or 
else  they  are  shallow,  made  of  black  buffalo 's  horn.  They  have  a 
considerable  variety  of  dishes.  The  Indians  residing  in  permanent 
villages  have  the  advantage  of  the  roving  hunting  tribes,  in  that 
they  not  only  hunt,  but  derive  their  chief  substance  from  their 
plantations,  which  afford  them  a  degree  of  security  against  dis- 
tress. It  is  true,  these  Indians  sometimes  suffer  hunger  when  the 
buffalo  herds  keep  at  a  great  distance,  and  their  crops  fail;  but 
the  distress  can  never  be  so  great  among  the  Missouri  Indians,  as 
in  the  tribes  that  live  further  northwards.  The  plants  which  they 
cultivate  are  maize,  beans,  French  beans,  gourds,  sunflowers  and 
tobacco,  of  which  I  brought  home  some  seeds,  which  have  flowered 
in  several  botanic  gardens." 

Corn,  Etc.  "Of  maize  there  are  several  varieties  of  color,  to 
which  they  give  different  names.  The  several  varieties  are : 
1.  White  maize.  2.  Yellow  maize.  3.  Red  maize.  4.  Spotted 
maize.  5.  Black  maize.  6.  Sweet  maize.  7.  Very  hard  yellow 
maize.  8.  White,  or  red-striped  maize.  9.  Very  tender  yellow 
maize.15 

"The  beans  are  likewise  of  various  sorts — small  white  beans. 
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black,  red,  and  spotted  beans.  The  gourds  are  yellow,  black, 
striped,  blue,  long,  and  thick-shelled  gourds. 

1  'The  sunflower  is  a  large  helianthus,  which  seems  perfectly  to 
resemble  that  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  is  planted  in  rows 
between  the  maize.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties,  with  red  and 
black,  and  one  with  smaller  seeds.  Very  nice  cakes  are  made  of 
these  seeds. 

"The  tobacco  cultivated  by  the  Mandans,  Minnetarees  and 
Arikkaras,  attains  a  great  height,  and  is  suffered  to  grow  up  from 
the  seeds,  without  having  any  care  whatever  bestowed  upon  it. 
It  is  not  transplanted.  When  it  is  ripe  the  stalks  are  cut,  dried, 
and  powdered ;  or  the  leaves,  with  the  small  branches,  are  cut  into 
little  pieces.  The  taste  and  smell  are  disagreeable  to  an  Euro- 
pean, resembling  camomile  rather  than  tobacco.  The  plant  is  not 
now  so  much  cultivated  as  formerly,  being  superseded  by  the  more 
pleasant  tobacco  of  the  whites;  but  the  species  is  still  preserved. 
It  is  only  on  solemn  occasions,  for  instance,  in  negotiations  for 
peace,  that  this  tobacco  is  still  smoked;  the  seed,  is  therefore, 
preserved  in  the  medicine  bag  of  the  nation,  that  the  plant  may 
never  be  lost.  When  they  mean  to  smoke  this  tobacco,  a  small 
quantity  of  fat  is  rubbed  on  it. ' ' 

Cultivation.  "The  cultivation  of  the  maize  and  other  fields,  of 
which  each  family  prepares  three,  four,  or  five  acres,  takes  place 
in  the  month  of  May.  Rows  of  small  furrows  are  made,  into 
which  the  grains  of  maize  are  thrown  singly,  and  covered  with 
earth.  Three  times  in  the  summer  the  plants  are  hoed,  and  the 
earth  heaped  up  against  them,  that  the  moisture  may  have  better 
access  to  them.  The  harvest  takes  place  in  October,  when  men, 
women,  and  children  each  lend  a  helping  hand.  At  present  the 
women  use  in  their  field  labor,  a  broad  iron  hoe,  with  a  crooked 
wooden  handle,  which  they  obtain  from  the  merchants.  Char- 
bonneau  recollected  the  time  when  they  used  the  shoulder  blade  of 
the  buffalo  for  this  purpose.  The  fields  are  never  fenced,  but  lie 
quite  open  and  exposed." 

Wild  Plants.  "The  wild  plants  of  the  prairie  are  used  by  the 
Mandans,  and  other  people  of  the  upper  Missouri;  and  to  those 
before  mentioned,  I  can  only  add  the  feverolles,  a  fruit  resembl- 
ing the  bean,  which  is  said  to  grow  in  the  ground,  but  which  I 
did  not  see ;  there  are  many  other  roots  in  the  prairie,  which  are 
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used  for  food.  The  gourds  are  eaten  fresh  as  well  as  dry.  The 
beans  are  seldom  eaten  of  one  kind,  but  many  sorts  are  mixed 
together.  The  maize  is  boiled  or  roasted,  then  pounded,  mixed 
with  fat  and  made  into  small  cakes  and  baked.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  other  ways  of  dressing  it.  The  sweet  maize  has  a 
very  pleasant  taste,  especially  when  it  is  in  what  is  called  the 
milky  state ;  it  is  then  boiled,  dried,  and  laid  by  for  use. ' ' 

Animal  Food.  "All  kinds  of  animals  serve  the  Mandans  for 
food;  the  bear,  when  it  is  young  and  fat,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  in 
short  everything  except  the  horse;  the  ermine  is  not  eaten  by 
many ;  and  of  birds  they  dislike  the  turkey-buzzard,  and  the  raven, 
because  they  feed  on  the  dead  bodies  deposited  on  the  stages. 
They  have  a  great  aversion  from  serpents,  but  eat  the  turtle ;  the 
buffalo  is  the  chief  object  of  their  chase,  as  it  supplies  them  with 
skins,  meat,  tallow,  marrowbones,  sinews  and  many  other  neces- 
saries. Next  to  the  buffalo  the  beaver  is  the  most  indispensible 
to  them,  since  it  not  only  furnished  them  with  valuable  skins, 
but  supplies  them  with  delicate  food,  the  fat  tail  especially,  being 
considered  quite  a  dainty  morsel  by  the  Indians. 

"Pemmican,  which  is  so  favorite  a  dish  among  the  northern 
Indians,  it  not  much  in  use  among  the  Mandans.  Their  only 
drink  is  water,  for  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  method  of 
preparing  fermented  liquors.  They  do  not  obtain  any  spirits, 
either  from  the  American  Fur  Company,  or  the  agents  of  Messrs. 
Soublette  and  Campbell;  hence  an  intoxicated  person  is  scarcely 
ever  seen.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  sugar,  and  likewise  of 
salt,  which  they  procure  from  their  lakes,  and  if  the  supply  is  in- 
sufficient, purchase  from  the  whites.  They  are  likewise  fond  of 
coffee  and  tea,  well  sweetened.  It  has  been  affirmed,  that  several 
North  American  nations,  especially  those  which  speak  the  Algon- 
quin language,  are  cannibals,  and  more  particularly  the  Chippe- 
ways  and  the  Pottawatomis ;  but  I  found  no  trace  of  this  unnatural 
custom  among  the  Missouri  nations." 

Families.  "Two,  and  sometimes  three,  families  usually  live  to- 
gether in  an  Indian  hut,  commonly  the  father,  with  his  married 
sons  or  sons-in-law.  Polygamy  is  everywhere  practiced,  and  the 
number  of  wives  differ;  however,  they  have  very  seldom  more 
than  four,  and,  in  general,  only  one.  The  women  are  very  skill- 
ful in  various  kinds  of  work,  particularly  in  dying  and  painting 
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the  buffalo  robes.  They  extract  a  red  color  from  the  roots  of  the 
savoyenne,  or  from  buffalo  berries;  yellow  from  a  lichen  from 
the  Eocky  mountains;  black  from  helianthus,  as  well  as  from  a 
black  stone  or  clay;  blue  and  green  they  extract  from  European 
substances." 

Beads—Tottery.  "Among  the  Mandans,  Minnetarees,  and 
Arikkaras,  the  women,  as  Lewis  and  Clarke  relate,  manufacture 
beads  from  colored  glass.  They  powder  those  which  they  obtain 
from  the  traders  and  mould  them  into  different  shapes.16  This 
custom  is,  however,  no  longer  common.  The  dyeing  of  the  skins, 
of  which  many  travelers  have  spoken,  employs  a  great  portion  of 
the  women's  time.  These  three  nations  understand  the  manufac- 
ture of  earthern  pots  and  vessels,  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  The 
clay  is  of  a  dark  slate  color,  and  burns  a  yellowish-red,  very 
similar  to  what  is  seen  in  the  burnt  tops  of  the  Missouri  hills. 
This  clay  is  mixed  with  flint  or  granite,  reduced  to  powder  by  the 
action  of  fire.  The  work-woman  forms  the  hollow  inside  of  the 
vessel  by  means  of  a  round  stone  which  she  holds  in  her  hand, 
while  she  works  and  smooths  the  outside  with  a  piece  of  poplar 
bark.  When  the  pot  is  made,  it  is  filled  and  surrounded  with  dry 
shavings,and  then  burnt,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  They  know 
nothing  of  glazing."17 

Boats.  "With  respect  to  their  boats,  the  North  Americans  are 
far  more  expert  than  the  Brazilians,  Patagonians,  and  other  South 
Americans,  who  live  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  yet  have  contrived 
no  means  to  pass  them.  The  Chippeways  and  other  northern  na- 
tions have  handsome  vessels  of  birch  bark ;  the  Esquimaux  makes 
his  Kiack,  which  is  curiously  covered  with  sealskin;  and  on  the 
Missouri,  especially  among  the  Mandans,  there  are  boats  of  buffalo 
skin,  which  are  represented  in  the  plates  accompanying  this 
work.  They  are  very  light,  of  a  circular  form,  stretched  on  a 
frame  of  several  pieces  of  wood  crossing  each  other,  and  may  be 
carried  on  the  shoulder  of  a  single  individual. ' ' 

Courtship — Marriage.  "If  a  young  Indian  desires  to  marry, 
and  has  obtained  the  consent  of  the  girl,  he  endeavors  to  procure 
that  of  her  father ;  when  he  is  certain  of  this,  he  brings  two,  three, 
nay,  even  eight  or  ten  horses,  and  fastens  them  to  the  hut  of  the 
young  woman,  who  gives  them  to  her  father.  The  latter  then 
takes  other  horses,  and  if  he  has  them  not  himself,  his  relations 
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assist  him,  and  these  horses  are  fastened,  in  return,  to  the  hut  of 
the  intended  son-in-law.  In  such  a  case  an  estimate  is  previously 
made  of  the  number  of  horses  possessed  by  the  woman's  rela- 
tions, for  all  presents  are  returned  in  equal  number. 

"The  bride  next  boils  some  maize,  and  daily  carries  a  .kettle  or 
dish  filled  with  it  to  the  hut  of  the  bridegroom.  After  sometime 
has  elapsed,  the  young  man  repairs  to  the  hut  of  his  bride,  where 
he  passes  the  night  with  her,  and  the  marriage  is  considered  as 
complete.  The  young  couple  often  continue  to  reside  in  the  hut 
of  the  father-in-law,  but  they  more  frequently  build  a  new  hut 
for  themselves;  sometimes  however,  they  afterwards  separate. 
The  father-in-law  is,  subsequently,  the  principal  person  in  the 
hut ;  everything  depends  on  him,  and  is  done  on  his  account,  and 
for  him;  if  game  is  killed,  the  flesh  is  first  presented  to  him,  etc. 
There  are  often  many  children  in  these  Indian  families;  some  had 
as  many  as  ten;  yet  on  the  whole,  the  Indians  have  not  so  many 
children  as  the  Whites,  doubtless  because  they  keep  them  longer 
at  the  breast.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  them,  but  the  children 
are  often  weak  and  sickly,  in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  the 
hard  labor  which  the  women  have  to  perform.  I  was  universally 
assured  that  the  new-born  children  are  of  a  reddish  color.  The 
births  are,  in  general,  extremely  easy,  and  the  mother  bathes  in 
the  river  immediately  afterwards,  even  if  it  is  frozen ;  in  ten  days 
the  child  is  considered  as  safe,  having  got  over  the  most  dangerous 
period.  A  person  is  paid  to  give  it  the  name  chosen  by  the  parents 
and  relations.  The  child  is  held  up,  then  turned  to  all  sides  of 
the  heavens,  in  the  direction  of  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  its 
name  proclaimed.  They  have  cradles  for  their  infants,  consisting 
of  a  leather  bag,  which  is  suspended  by  a  strap  to  a  cross  beam  in 
the  hut.  These  cradles  of  the  Mandans  are  not  so  elegant  and 
beautifully  worked  as  those  which  we  saw  among  the  Sioux  and 
Assiniboines. ' ' 

Discipline.  "The  children  of  these  Indians  are  subject  to  no 
kind  of  discipline  whatever ;  they  may  do  and  say  whatever  they 
please,  and  nobody  finds  fault  with  them.  Everything  is  done 
to  excite  a  spirit  of  independence  and  self-will  in  the  boys ;  if  the 
mother  speaks  to  one  of  them,  he  will  very  likely  slap  her  face, 
or  kick  her,  nay,  sometimes  he  will  do  the  same  to  his  father,  who 
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says,  cooly,  bowing  his  head,  'This  boy  will  some  day  become  a 
great  warrior.'  : 

Wives — Sisters.  "The  men  sometimes  treat  their  wives  very 
brutally;  and  it  has  not  infrequently  happened,  that  a  woman, 
after  such  treatment,  has  left  the  hut  and  hanged  herself  on  a 
tree.  This  lately  happened  in  the  case  of  an  aged' woman,  whose 
grown-up  son  had  ill-treated  her.  She  was  missed,  and  was  after- 
wards found  suspended  from  a  tree.  The  women  have  nothing  to 
indemnify  them  for  their  incessant  and  laborious  work,  not  even 
good  clothing,  for  this  right  of  the  fair  sex  in  Europe  is  claimed 
among  the  Indians  by  the  men.  It  is  singular  that  these  women, 
who  are  condemned  constantly  to  work  like  slaves,  refuse  to  do 
any  work  whatever  if  they  marry  a  white  man,  and,  the  whites 
being  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Indians,  and  the  relations  of 
their  wives,  they  are  obliged  to  submit  to  this.  Sisters  have  great 
privileges  among  the  Indians.  All  the  horses  which  a  young  man 
steals,  or  captures  in  war,  belong  to  them.  If  an  Indian  returns 
from  an  expedition  on  horseback,  and  meets  his  sister,  he  will  im- 
mediately alight,  and  give  her  the  horse,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
wishes  to  possess  some  object  of  value  belonging  to  his  sister,  for 
instance,  a  dress,  he  goes  and  abruptly  demands  it,  and  imme- 
diately receives  it ;  even  should  it  be  the  very  dress  she  is  wearing, 
she  will  take  it  off  at  once,  and  give  it  to  her  brother." 

Prudery.  ' '  Prudery  is  not  a  virtue  of  the  Indian  woman ;  they 
have  often  two,  three,  or  more  lovers ;  infidelity  is  not  often  pun- 
ished. There  was  only  one  woman  among  the  Mandans,  a  piece 
of  whose  nose  was  cut  off  a  circumstance  which  is  very  common 
among  the  Blackfeet.  If  an  Indian  elopes  with  a  married  woman, 
the  husband  whom  she  had  abandoned  avenges  himself  by  seizing 
the  seducer's  property,  his  horses  and  other  things  of  value,  to 
which  the  latter  must  quietly  submit.  Such  a  woman  is  never 
taken  back.  If  a  man  had  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  family  for  his 
wife,  he  had  a  right  to  all  her  sisters.  A  chief  business  of  the 
young  men  among  these  Indian  tribes  is  to  try  their  fortunes  with 
the  young  maidens  and  the  women,  and  this  together  with  their 
toilet  fill  up  the  greater  part  of  their  time.  They  do  not  meet  with 
any  coy  beauties.  In  the  evening,  and  generally  till  late  at 
night,  they  roam  about  the  village  or  in  the  vicinity,  or  from  one 
village  to  another.  They  have  a  singular  mode  of  displaying  their 
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achievements  in  this  field,  especially  when  they  visit  the  women 
in  their  best  dresses.  On  these  occasions  they  endeavor  to  gain 
credit  by  the  variety  of  their  triumphs,  and  mark  the  number 
of  conquered  beauties  by  bundles  of  pealed  osier  twigs,  pointed 
red  at  the  tips.  These  sticks  are  of  two  kinds.  Most  of  them  are 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  others  five  to  six  feet.  The  lat- 
ter, being  carried  singly,  are  painted  with  white  and  red  rings 
alternately,  which  indicate  the  number  of  conquests. 

"The  shorter  sticks  are  only  painted  red  at  the  tips,  and  every 
stick  indicates  an  exploit,  the  number  of  which  is  often  bound  up 
into  a  pretty  large  bundle.  Thick  fasces  of  this  kind  are  carried 
about  by  the  dandies  in  their  gallant  excursions.  Among  the 
Mandans  these  sticks  are  generally  quite  plain ;  among  the  Minne- 
tarees,  on  the  contrary,  there  is,  usually,  in  the  middle  of  the 
bundle,  one  larger  stick,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  tuft  of 
black  feathers.  These  feathers  indicate  the  favorite,  and  the 
dandies  tell  everybody  that  she  is  the  person  for  whom  his  honor 
is  intended. 

' 'If  these  people  have  had  familiar  intercourse  with  a  person 
who  wore  the  white  buffalo  robe,  a  piece  of  skin  of  that  color  is 
fastened  to  the  stick;  if  she  wore  a  red  blanket,  or  buffalo  robe, 
a  piece  of  red  cloth  is  fastened  to  the  stick.  This  custom,  which 
is  well  known  to  the  Mandans  and  Minnetarees,  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  mentioned  by  any  traveler." 

Relationship.  "They  have  distinct  names  for  the  several  de- 
grees of  relationship.  The  father's  brother  is  called  father,  and 
the  mother's  sister,  mother;  cousins  are  called  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. The  mother-in-law  never  speaks  to  her  son-in-law;  but  if 
he  comes  home,  and  brings  her  the  scalp  of  a  slain  enemy,  and  his 
gun,  she  is  at  liberty,  from  that  moment,  to  converse  with  him. 
This  custom  is  found  among  the  Minnetarees,  who  have  doubtless, 
borrowed  it  from  the  Mandans,  but  not  among  the  Crows  and 
Arikkaras.  Among  the  Chippeways,  and  the  Algonquins  in  gen- 
eral, the  name  must  not  be  changed;  and  persons  with  the  same 
name  must  not  marry,  but  consider  each  other  as  brothers  and 
sisters.  Among  all  the  North  American  Indian  nations  there  are 
men  dressed  and  treated  like  women,  called  by  the  Canadians,  Bar- 
daches,  of  whom  McKenzies,  Tanner,  Longsdorff,  and  others 
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have  spoken;  but  there  was  only  one  such  among  the  Mandans, 
and  two  or  three  among  the  Minnetarees. " 

Morality — High  Intelligence.  "Volney,  and  some  other  writers, 
have  spoken  rather  too  unfavorably  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
aboriginies  of  North  America,  and  their  domestic  habits.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  distrust  and  hostile  feeling  prevails  among  them, 
for  which  reason  they  never  leave  their  huts  unarmed ;  but  I  can 
bear  witness  that  they  are  frequently  seen  in  their  villages,  as 
well  as  in  the  environs,  without  arms,  and  that  is  only  at  greater 
distances,  and  when  they  appear  in  state,  that  they  carry  their 
weapons  in  their  hands.  I  have  never  observed  any  disputes 
among  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  more  unity  and  tran- 
quility  than  in  civilized  Europe.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that 
the  Indians  are  inferior  in  intellectual  capacity  to  the  whites ;  but 
this  has  now  been  sufficiently  refuted ;  and  Harlan  is  not  wrong  in 
saying  that,  among  the  races  of  men,  of  which  Blumenbach 
reckons  five,18  the  American  should  be  reckoned  immediately  after 
the  Caucasian.  If  man,  in  all  his  varieties,  has  not  received  from 
the  Creator  equally  perfect  faculties,  I  am,  at  least  convinced 
that,  in  this  respect,  the  Americans  are  not  inferior  to  the  whites. 
Many  of  the  Mandans  manifest  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
many  desire  to  hear  something  of  objects  of  a  higher  order,  and 
if  they  were  not  so  much  attached  to  the  prejudices  inherited 
from  their  ancestors,  many  of  them  might  be  very  easily  in- 
structed. The  bad  examples  which  they  so  often  observe  in  the 
white  men,  who  roam  about  their  country  in  quest  of  gain,  are 
not  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  much  respect  for  our  race,  or 
to  improve  their  morality.  And  if  they  have  not  been  found  in- 
clined to  the  Christian  religion,  this  is,  certainly,  in  some  measure, 
the  consequence  of  the  bad  conduct  of  the  whites,  who  call  them- 
selves Christians,  and  are  often  worse,  and  more  immoral,  than 
the  most  uncivilized  of  the  Indians.  Many  American  and  foreign 
works  have  taken  notice  of  the  striking  good  sense  and  wit,  the 
correct  judgment  of  the  Indians,  in  all  the  occurrences  of  daily 
life,  and  it  would  be  mere  repetition  here  to  quote  examples. 
One  is  often  at  a  loss  to  answer  their  questions,  founded  on  correct 
and  natural  judgment.  The  inactive  mode  of  life  natural  to  the 
Indians,  which  disdains  all  laborious  exertion,  is  a  great  obstacle 
to  their  adopting  a  different  system.  But  they  are  not  deficient 
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in  talent  for  drawing,  music,  etc.,  and  this  is  quite  manifest  at 
first  sight.  Several  Mandans  not  only  took  much  pleasure  in 
drawing,  but  had  a  decided  talent  for  it.  The  hieroglyphics  are 
well  known,  which  the  Indians  employ  instead  of  writing;  for  in- 
stance, the  figures  on  their  robes,  the  drawings  of  Mato-Tope,  and 
the  subjoined  Indian  letter  from  a  Mandan  to  a  fur  trader. " 

Drawings.  "The  following  is  the  explanation  of  the  hierogly- 
phic figures  contained  in  it : 

"The  cross  signifies,  'I  will  barter,  or  trade.'  Three  animals 
are  drawn  on  the  right  side  of  the  cross ;  one  is  a  buffalo ;  the  two 
others  a  weasel  and  an  otter.  The  writer  offers,  in  exchange  for 
the  skins  of  these  animals  (probably  meaning  that  of  a  white 
buffalo),  the  articles  which  he  has  drawn  on  the  left  side  of  the 
cross. 

"He  has,  in  the  first  place,  depicted  a  beaver  very  plainly,  be- 
hind which  there  is  a  gun;  to  the  left  of  the  beaver  are  thirty 
strokes,  each  ten  separated  by  a  longer  line;  this  means,  I  will 
give  thirty  beaver  skins  and  a  gun  for  the  skins  of  the  three 
animals  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  cross. 

' '  Many  of  them  dispute,  with  great  earnestness,  on  more  elevat- 
ed subjects;  thus,  they. inquired  our  ideas  of  the  various  heaven- 
ly bodies,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  as  they,  themselves, 
declare  their  own  silly  traditions  to  be  insufficient.  Some,  in- 
deed, thought  our  ideas  on  these  subjects  much  more  silly  than 
their  own.  They  laughed  outright,  when  we  affirmed  that  the 
earth  was  round,  and  revolved  about  the  sun.  Others,  however, 
would  not  reject  our  views,  and  were  of  the  opinion  that,  as  the 
whites  could  do  so  much  which  was  incomprehensible  to  them,  it 
was  possible  they  might  be  right  on  this  point  also." 

Oratory.  "In  all  works  that  treat  of  these  remarkable  people, 
we  find  recorded  very  energetic  and  well  digested  speeches  of 
their  chiefs.  They  frequently  use  very  appropriate  figures,  and 
often  said  bitter  truths  to  their  white  oppressors.  Dr.  Morse 
quotes  some  such  phrases,  used  at  the  conclusion  of  treaties  of 
peace,  or  declarations  of  war,  which  express  much  in  a  few 
words.  Thus,  in  declarations  of  war:  'The  blood  of  our  wives 
and  children  smokes  on  the  ground!  The  bones  of  our  warriors 
and  old  men  are  uncovered,  and  whiten  the  earth !  The  toma- 
hawk is  raised ! '  And  on  the  conclusion  of  peace :  ;  The  bones 
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of  our  warriors  are  buried!  The  tomahawk  is  buried!  The 
blood  of  our  women  and  children  is  covered!  The  path  which 
leads  to  them  must  be  kept  clean;  no  weeds  may  grow  there. 
The  chain  which  binds  us  together  must  not  become  rusty. '  Or, 
on  the  contrary:  'The  chain  begins  to  rust,'  etc.,  etc.  Though 
these  people  often  manifest  great  energy  of  character,  many  have 
committed  suicide  on  account  of  disappointments  in  love,  or  of 
wounded  honor,  of  which  Dr.  Morse  relates  a  remarkable  in- 
stance, where  an  Indian  killed  himself  because  he  was  reproached 
with  cowardice,  after  his  mother  had  suffered  death  for  him. 
Many  travelers  speak  of  the  extraordinary  memory  of  the  In- 
dians ;  several  of  them  relate  the  entire  history  of  their  people  in 
a  continuous  narrative." 

Pride.  "The  Mandans  and  Minnetarces  are  proud,  and  have 
a  high  sense  of  honor.  If  a  person  expresses  a  wish  to  possess 
some  article  belonging  to  them,  he  generally  receives  it  as  a  pres- 
ent, but  a  present  of  equal,  or  greater  value,  is  always  looked 
for  in  return.  They  estimate  all  their  effects  at  a  very  high  rate, 
ascribing  to  them  an  imaginary  and  far  too  great  value ;  a  trifling 
thing  is  often  paid  for  with  one  or  two  horses.  Among  the 
articles  of  great  value  is  the  skin  of  a  white  buffalo  cow.  Fifteen 
florins  was  paid  for  a  small  ermine  skin;  whereas  a  wolf's  skin 
may  be  purchased  for  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  and  one  or  two 
horses  are  frequently  given  for  a  feather  cap, ;  a  horse  for  100  or 
150  elk's  teeth,  or  for  a  handful  of  dentalium  shells.19  The  men  are 
much  given  to  indolence,  when  they  cannot  pursue  their  chief  avo- 
cations, hunting  and  war.  In  general,  the  Mandans  and  Minne- 
tarees  are  not  dangerous,  and,  though,  there  are  many  rude  and 
savage  men  among  them,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  well-disposed 
towards  the  whites;  the  former  especially,  manifest  this,  and 
have  many  good  and  trustworthy  men  among  them.  Some  of 
them  are  addicted  to  thieving,  especially  the  women  and  children ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  many  of  the  Minnetarees,  when  they  meet 
the  whites  in  the  prairie,  though  they  do  not  kill  them,  as  they 
used  to  do,  generally  plunder  them." 

At  Fort  Clarke.  ' '  They  have  always  free  access  to  the  forts  of 
the  trading  companies;  and,  as  to  Fort  Clarke,  there  was  no 
separate  apartment  for  the  Indians,  we  were  molested  by  them, 
during  the  whole  day,  in  every  room;  nay,  they  often  took  the 
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place  of  the  owners,  which  during  the  severe  cold  of  the  winter 
time,  was  quite  intolerable,  as  they  stood  in  front  of  the  fire,  with 
their  large  buffalo  robes,  and  kept  the  warmth  from  coming  into 
the  apartment.  They  require  to  be  always  regaled,  which  is 
generally  done,  and  it  was  estimated  that  in  one  year  they 
smoked  200  pounds  of  tobacco  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  A 
few  among  them,  indeed,  manifest  a  much  greater  delicacy  of 
feeling  than  the  mass  of  them,  and  left  the  dining  room  when 
the  dinner  hour  approached;  but  only  a  very  small  proportion 
possessed  this  correct  sense  of  propriety,  for  the  others  generally 
came  just  at  our  dinner  time ;  it  is  true  they  had  but  little  meat 
in  the  winter  .season,  and  fared  badly.  Disputes  and  quarrels 
are  very  rare  among  them;  but  duels  are  frequent;  and  revenge 
for  blood  is  still  exercised." 

Hardiness.  "Many  of  them  are  particularly  cleanly  in  their 
persons,  bathe  daily,  both  in  winter  and  summer;  their  hands, 
however,  are  often  smeared  with  colors  and  fat,  nay,  sometimes 
the  whole  body  is  bedaubed.  The  women  are  in  general  less 
cleanly,  particularly  their  hands,  which  arises  from  their  con- 
tinual and  severe  labor.  They  generally  let  their  nails  grow  long. 

"The  rude  inhabitants  of  the  prairies  are  extremely  agile  and 
hardy ;  they  bathe  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  the  half  frozen 
rivers,  and  wear  no  covering  on  the  upper  part  of  their  body 
under  the  buffalo  robe;  they  are  very  expert  swimmers,  even 
when  quite  young.  I  have  already  observed  that  all  these  nations 
swim  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Brazilian  Tapuyas,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  other  writers.  They  often  practice  riding  horseback 
without  a  saddle,  and  very  swift  horse  racing.  They  are  capital 
marksmen  with  the  bow;  all  their  senses  are  remarkable  acute." 

Indian  Orders — Badges.  "Among  the  Mandans,  'and  all  the 
nations  of  the  upper  Missouri,  as  well  as  among  most  of  the 
North  American  tribes,  there  are  certain  bands  or  unions  or  com- 
panies, which  are  distinguished  from  the  others,  and  kept  to- 
gether by  certain  external  badges  and  laws.20  They  have  three 
kinds  of  war  or  signal  pipes,  which  are  hung  around  the  neck, 
and  are  among  the  badges  of  the  unions  which  divide  the  men 
into  six  classes,  according  to  their  age.  The  first  band  or  union 
is  composed  of  'the  foolish  dogs,'  or  'the  dogs  whose  name  is  not 
known. '  They  are  young  people  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
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and  wear  a  pipe  made  of  the  wing  bone  of  the  wild  goose,  which 
is  but  small.  When  they  dance,  three  of  them  have  a  long  broad 
piece  of  red  cloth  hanging  from  the  back  of  the  neck  to  the 
ground.  Like  every  distinct  class  they  have  a  particular  song 
to  accompany  their  dance.  Formerly  old  people  likewise  be- 
longed to  this  band,  but  then  they  never  dared  to  retreat  befor,} 
the  enemy;  this  has  since  been  changed  to  the  present  limited 
rule.  If  a  boy  desires  to  enter  the  first  band  in  order  to  become 
a  man,  he  goes  to  a  member  of  it,  addresses  him  by  the  appella- 
tion of  father,  and  endeavors  to  purchase  the  rank,  the  dance, 
the  song,  and  the  war  pipe  belonging  to  it,  for  certain  articles 
of  value,  such  as  blankets,  cloth,  horses,  powder,  ball,  and  the 
like,  which  the  father  pays  for  him.  If  this  place  is  sold  to  him 
he  has  a  right  to  all  the  distinctions  and  privileges  of  the  band, 
and  he  who  sold  it  thereby  renounces  all  claim  to  it,  and  en- 
deavors to  purchase  admission  to  a  higher  band.  The  dances  of 
the  several  classes  are  in  the  main  very  similar,  but  there  is  a  par- 
ticular song  belonging  to  each,  and  sometimes  even  a  different 
step!  The  drum  and  schischikue  must  likewise  be  purchased  at 
the  same  time,  the  latter,  among  this  band,  is  spherical,  with  a 
handle,  and  is  made  of  leather. 

"The  second  class  or  band  is  that  of  the  crow  or  ravens;  it 
consists  of  young  men  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Frequently  young  people  are  in  none  of  the  bands  for  half  a 
year  or  more.  They  then  go  to  the  band  of  the  crows,  and  say, 
'Father,  I  am  poor,  but  I  wish  to  purchase  from  you.7  If  the 
possessor  agrees,  they  then  receive  the  raven's  feathers,  which 
the  band  wear  on  their  heads,  a  double  war-pipe,  consisting  of  two 
wing  bones  of  a  goose  joined  together,  a  drum,  schischikue,  the 
song  and  the  dance.  Each  of  these  bands  has  a  leader,  called, 
by  the  Americans,  head-man,  who  decides  on  the  sale  of  its  rights 
and  attributes.  This  head-man  is  chiefly  applied  to  when  one 
wishes  for  admission ;  a  festival  then  takes  place  in  the  medicine- 
lodge,  which  is  continued  for  forty  successive  nights,  of  which  T 
shull  speak  in  the  sequel.  They  dance,  eat.  and  smoke  there;  the 
purchasers  defray  the  expenses,  till  the  fathers,  as  they  are  called, 
are  satisfied,  and  transfer  their  rights  to  the  purchasers,  with 
which  the  festival  concludes. 

"The  third  class,  or  band,  is  that  of  the  soldiers,  the  most 
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eminent  and  esteemed  warriors.  In  their  dances  they  paint  the 
upper  part  of  the  face  red,  and  the  lower  part  black.  Their  war 
pipe  is  large,  and  made  of  the  wing  bone  of  a  crane.  Their 
badges  are  two  long  straight  sticks  bound  with  otter  skin  to 
which  owls'  feathers  are  appended.  When  they  go  to  war,  they 
plant  these  sticks  in  the  ground  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and,  this 
done,  they  dare  not  leave  them,  not  unlike  the  colors  in  a  Euro- 
pean army.  They  have  a  similar  stick  ornamented  with  raven's 
feathers.  They  likewise  have  a  dance  and  song  peculiar  to  their 
band,  and  must  purchase  their  admission  into  higher  classes. 
Their  schischikue,  or  rattle,  is  made  of  iron  plate,  in  the  form  of 
a  small  kettle,  with  a  handle.  They  likewise  possess  two  tobacco 
pipes,  which  are  used  for  smoking  on  special  occasions.  Two 
men  keep  and  carry  with  them  these  pipes.  All  the  higher  classes 
may  at  the  same  time,  belong  to  the  band  of  the  soldiers,  who  act 
as  police  officers ;  it  is,  however,  understood  that  all  the  members 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  purchase.  If  but  one  object  to  the  sale, 
the  bargain  cannot  be  concluded.  It  often  happens  that  some 
individuals  do  not  immediately  give  their  consent,  in  order  to 
raise  the  price  and  sell  to  more  advantage  afterwards.  These 
soldiers,  as  they  are  called,  form  a  kind  of  committee,  which  de- 
cides all  the  principal  affairs,  particularly  general  undertakings, 
such  as  changes  of  their  places  of  abode,  buffalo  hunting  and  the 
like.  If  the  buffalo  herds  are  in  the  vicinity,  they  watch  them, 
and  do  not  suffer  them  to  be  disturbed  by  individuals,  till  a  gen- 
eral chase  can  be  undertaken. 

"If,  during  this  time,  anyone  fires  at  a  wolf  or  other  animal, 
the  soldiers  take  away  his  gun,  ill-use,  and  sometimes  beat  him, 
to  which  he  must  submit ;  even  the  chiefs  are  not  spared  on  these 
occasions.  The  whites  living  in  the  neighborhood  are  subject, 
during  such  a  time,  to  the  same  laws,  and  the  soldiers  have  often 
taken  their  hatchets  from  the  wood-cutters  of  the  fort,  or  forbid- 
den them  to  cut  wood,  that  the  buffalos  might  not  be  disturbed 
by  the  noise. 

* '  The  fourth  band,  that  of  the  dogs,  wear  in  their  dance,  a  large 
cap  of  colored  cloth,  to  which  a  great  number  of  raven's,  magpie's 
and  owls'  feathers  is  fastened,  adorned  with  dyed  horse  hair  and 
strips  of  ermine ;  they  have  a  large  war  pipe  of  the  wing  bone  of 
a  swan.  Three  of  them  have  the  same  strips  of  red  cloth  hanging 
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down  the  back,  as  have  been  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  the 
first  band.  The  head  is  generally  adorned  with  a  thick  tuft  of 
owl's,  magpie's  and  raven's  feathers  hanging  down  behind,  and 
often  all  three  kinds  of  feathers  are  mixed  together.  The  three 
men  before  mentioned,  who  wear  the  strips  of  red  cloth,  (the 
dogs,  properly  so  called),  are  obliged,  if  anyone  throws  a  piece 
of  meat  into  the  ashes,  or  on  the  ground,  saying,  *  there  dog,  eat, ' 
to  fall  upon  it,  and  devour  it  raw,  like  dogs  or  beasts  of  prey. 
The  schischikue  of  this  band  is  a  stick,  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  to  which  a  number  of  animals'  hoofs  are  fastened.  The 
costume  of  these  three  dogs  is  shown  in  the  portrait  of  Pehriska- 
Rupe. 

"The  fifth  band  is  that  of  the  buffalos.  In  their  dance  they 
wear  the  skin  of  the  upper  part  of  the,  head,  the  mane  of  the 
buffalo,  with  its  horns,  on  their  heads ;  but  two  select  individuals, 
the  bravest  of  all,  who  henceforward  never  dare  to  fly  from  the 
enemy,  wear  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  buffalo 's  head,  with  horns, 
which  they  set  on  their  heads,  and  in  which  there  are  holes  left 
for  the  eyes,  which  are  surrounded  with  an  iron  or  tin  ring.  This 
band  alone  has  a  wooden  war  pipe,  and  in  their  union  they  have 
a  woman,  who,  during  the  dance,  goes  'round  with  a  dish  of 
water,  to  refresh  the  dancers,  but  she  must  give  this  water 
only  to  the  bravest,  who  wear  the  whole  buffalo's  head. 
She  is  dressed,  on  these  occasions,  in  a  handsome  new  robe  of  big- 
horn leather,  and  colors  here  face  with  vermillion.  The  men  have 
a  piece  of  red  cloth  fastened  behind,  and  a  figure  representing  a 
buffalo's  tail;  they  also  carry  their  arms  in  their  hands.  The 
men  with  the  buffalo  heads  always  keen  in  the  dance  at  the 
outside  of  the  group,  imitating  the  motions  and  the  voice  of  this 
animal,  as  it  timidly  and  cautiously  retreats,  looking  around  in 
all  directions,  etc. 

"The  sixth  band  is  that  of  the  black-tailed  deer.  It  consists 
of  all  the  men  above  fifty  years  of  age,  who,  however,  likewise 
dance.  Two  women  belong  to  the  band,  who  wait  on  them  at  the 
dance,  cook,  carry  water  around  to  refresh  them,  and  the  like. 
All  the  men  of  this  band  wear  a  garland  of  the  claws  of  the  grizzly 
bear  around  their  heads,  and  all  insignia  of  their  warlike  exploits 
about  their  bodies,  such  as  feathers  on  their  heads,  tufts  of  hair 
on  their  arms  and  legs,  scalps,  painting,  etc. 
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"All  these  bands,  as  well  as  the  following  dances,  are  bought 
and  sold,  and,  as  has  been  already  observed,  on  these  occasions, 
the  buyer  must  give  up  his  wife  to  the  seller  during  the  festivity. 
But  if  a  young  man  is  still  unmarried,  he  will  sometimes  travel 
to  a  great  distance  to  another  village,  to  ask  a  friend  or  a  com- 
panion for  his  wife,  who  accordingly  goes  with  him,  and,  on  the 
evening  of  the  dance,  gives  up  his  wife  for  him.  A  man  often 
brings  three  or  four,  and  even  more,  wives,  and  gives  them  to  his 
father,  as  he  is  called,  as  soon  as  the  dancing,  eating,  smoking, 
and  the  relating  of  their  exploits  are  concluded.  Thus  one  woman 
after  the  other  comes,  as  will  be  described  in  the  account  of  the 
buffalo  medicines  of  the  Minnetarees,  strikes,  with  her  hand,  the 
arm  of  the  man  whom  she  will  favor,  and  goes  to  the  entrance  of 
the  tent,  where  she  waits  till  he  follows  her.  The  man  so  invited 
often  keeps  his  seat,  and  bows  down  his  head;  the  woman  then 
goes  home,  bringing  articles  of  value,  such  as  guns,  robes, 
blankets,  etc.,  which  she  lays  piece  by  piece  before  him,  till  he  is 
satisfied,  stands  up,  and  follows  her. 

"There  are  other  dances  which  are  bought  and  sold,  among 
which  are  a  second  dance  of  the  third  band,  and  the  dance  of 
the  half-shorn  heads,  which  the  lower  class  may  buy  before  they 
are  old  enough  to  belong  to  the  third  band. 

"The  medicine  feast,  the  insignia,  and  the  dance  belonging  to 
the  half-shorn  heads,  will  be  described  in  the  sequel.  Another 
dance  is  that  of  the  old  dogs.  The  band  of  the  dogs  can  buy  it  of 
the  buffalos  before  they  can  become  buffalos,  or  purchase  their 
admission  to  the  fifth  band.  In  the  dance  of  the  old  dogs,  they 
paint  themselves  white,  the  hands  red  and  black,  and  wear  a 
girdle  of  the  skin  of  the  grizzly  bear,  and  a  bunch  of  feathers 
hanging  down  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

"What  is  called  the  hot  dance  is  now  danced  at  Ruhptare,  and 
by  the  Minnetarees,  who  bought  it  of  the  Arikkaras.  It  is  ex- 
ecuted by  the  little  dogs  whose  name  is^not  known.  A  large  fire 
is  kindled  on  the  occasion,  and  a  quantity  of  live  coals  is  scat- 
tered on  the  ground,  about  which  the  young  men  dance  quite 
naked  and  barefooted.  The  hands,  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
arms,  and  the  feet  and  ankles,  are  painted  red.  A  kettle,  with 
meat  cut  in  small  pieces,  is  hung  over  the  fire;  and  when  the 
meat  is  done  they  plunge  their  hands  into  the  boiling  water,  take 
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out  the  meat,  and  eat  it,  at  the  risk  of  scalding  themselves.  The 
last  comers  are  the  worst  off,  having  to  dip  their  hands  the  deep- 
est into  the  boiling  water.  During  the  dance  they  have  in  their 
Inmds  their  weapons  and  the  schischikue. 

"There  is  another  dance  which  will  be  described  in  one  of  the 
following  chapters.  The  dance  is  accompanied  with  the  schischi- 
kue and  drum,  and  is  generally  performed  in  a  circle ;  the  dancers 
carry  in  their  hands  the  bow-lance,21  which  is  adorned  with 
feathers  and  bear's  entrails." 

Women  Bands.  "The  Mandan  women  are  divided  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  men,  into  four  classes,  according  to 
their  age.  The  youngest  band  is  called  'the  band  of  the  gun/ 
They  wear  in  their  hair  some  down  feathers  of  the  eagle,  and 
have  their  peculiar  dance. 

"The  next  class  into  which  they  obtain  admission,  by  purchase 
is  'the  river  class.'  When  they  dance  they  wear  an  eagle's 
feather,  fastened  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head  with  a  piece  of 
white  ribbon,  which  projects  on  the  left  side,  and  is  entwined 
'round  the  quill  with  grass. 

"The  third  class  consists  of  the  women  of  the  hay,  who,  when 
they  dance,  put  on  their  best  clothes,  and  sing  the  scalp  song. 

* '  The  fourth,  and  last  class,  is  the  band  of  the  white  cow.  They 
paint  one  eye  with  some  color  according  to  their  taste,  generally 
sky-blue.  On  the  chin,  this  class,  mostly  consisting  of  aged 
women,  tattoo  themselves  with  black  lines;  'round  their  heads 
they  wear  a  broad  piece  of  the  skin  of  a  white  buffalo  cow,  some- 
thing like  a  hussar's  cap,  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  in  it.  A  more 
particular  discription  of  the  dress  of  this  band  is  given  in  the 
sequel. 

"These  unions,  or  bands,  give  occasion  to  many  festivities,  with 
singing,  music,  and  dancing.  But  they  have  likewise  other  dances 
and  diversions. 

Scalp  Dance.  "One  of  these  is  the  scalp  dance,  which  may  be 
more  appropriately  described  among  the  usages  of  war.  Their 
musical  instruments  are  very  simple.  The  mode  of  singing  varies 
but  little  among  all  the  American  Indians;  it  consists  of  broken, 
deep  exclamations,  often  intercepted  by  loud  shouts,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  a  violent  beating  of  time  on  the  drum,  and  the 
rattling  of  the  schischikue.  Besides  these  two  instruments,  the 
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Mandans  have  long  wooden  pipes,  at  the  lower  end  of  which 
there  is  generally  an  eagle's  feather  hanging  by  a  string.  Other 
pipes  are  thicker,  about  twenty  inches  long,  and  are  perforated 
with  holes;  in  this  respect  they  differ  from  the  war  pipe.  They 
are  sometimes  ornamented  with  pieces  of  skin,  etc.  These  are 
the  only  musical  instruments  of  the  Indians  besides  the  war 
pipes." 

Games.  "The  Indians  have  also  many  games;  the  game  called 
billiards,  by  the  French  Canadians,  is  played  by  two  young  men, 
with  long  poles,  which  are  often  bound  with  leather,  and  have 
various  ornaments  attached  to  them.  On  a  long,  straight,  level 
course,  or  a  level  path  in  or  near  the  village  they  roll  a  hoop, 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  leather,  and  throw 
the  pole  at  it ;  and  the  success  of  the  game  depends  upon  the  pole 
passing  through  it.  This  game  is  also  practiced  among  the  Min- 
netarees,  and  is  described,  in  Major  Long's  Travels  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  as  being  played  by  the  Pawnees,  who,  however,  have 
hooked  sticks,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  tribes  mentioned. 

"The  women  are  expert  at  playing  with  a  large  leather  ball, 
which  they  let  fall  alternately  on  their  foot  and  knee,  again 
throwing  it  up  and  catching  it,  and  thus  keeping  it  in  motion  for 
a  length  of  time  without  letting  it  fall  to  the  ground.  Prizes  are 
given,  and  they  often  play  high.  The  ball  is  often  very  neat  and 
curiously  covered  with  dyed  porcupine  quills.  Card  playing  has 
not  yet  reached  these  Indians,  though  it  is  in  use  among  the 
Osages  and  other  tribes.  The  children  of  the  Mandans  and  Min- 
netarees  play  with  a  piece  of  stag's  horn,  in  which  a  couple  of 
feathers  are  inserted;  this  is  thrown  forward,  the  piece  of  horn 
being  foremost.  About  the  middle  of  March,  when  the  weather 
is  fine,  the  children  and  young  men  play  with  the  hoop,  in  the 
interior  of  which  strips  of  leather  are  interwoven;  its  diameter 
is  about  a  foot.  This  hoop  is  either  rolled  or  thrown,  and  they 
thrust  at  it  with  a  pointed  stick;  he  who  approaches  the  center 
most  nearly  is  the  winner.  As  soon  as  the  ice  in  the  river  breaks 
up,  they  run  to  the  banks  and  throw  this  interlaced  hoop  into 
the  water.  In  the  summer  time  the  Mandans  and  Minnetarees 
often  amuse  themselves  with  races  in  the  prairie,  for  which  they 
have  the  best  opportunity  in  the  vicinity  of  their  villages ;  twenty 
young  men,  or  more,  often  run  at  once,  and  on  these  occasions 
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there  is  always  high  betting.  Some  of  them  are  very  swift  run- 
ners, and  can  hold  out  for  a  long  time." 

Superstitious — The  Deluge.  "The  Mandans  and  Minnetarees 
are  extremely  superstitious,  and  all  their  important  actions  are 
guided  by  such  motives.  They  have  most  strange  ideas  of  sur- 
rounding nature,  believe  in  a  multitude  of  different  beings  in  the 
heavenly  bodies;  offer  sacrifices  to  them;  invoke  their  assistance 
on  every  occasion;  howl,  lament,  fast,  inflict  on  themselves  cruel 
acts  of  penance  to  propitiate  these  spirits;  and,  above  all,  lay 
very  great  stress  upon  dreams.22  Some  of  their  traditions  have 
a  resemblance  to  the  revelations  of  the  Bible;  for  instance,  Noah's 
Ark  and  the  Deluge,  the  history  of  Samson,  etc.  The  question 
here  arises  whether  these  particulars  have  not  been  gradually 
introduced  among  them,  from  their  intercourse  with  Christians, 
and  this  seems  highly  probable.  If  they  have  not  yet  embraced 
the  Christian  religion,  it  would,  however,  appear  that  they  have 
adopted  some  portions  which  strike  them  as  being  either  remark- 
able or  interesting.  The  belief  in  a  future  life,  or  a  better  state 
of  things  after  death,  exists  among  all  the  American  nations ;  this 
is  confirmed  by  D'Orbugny  (Voyages,  torn.  111.  p.  90),  who 
justly  blames  Azara  for  denying  all  religious  ideas  to  the  people 
of  Paraguay.  In  order  to  obtain  correct  information  respecting 
all  their  traditions  and  ideas,  we  persuaded  Dipauch23  to  enliven 
our  long  winter  evenings  by  his  narratives,  which  he  readily 
agreed  to  do.  He  spoke  with  much  seriousness  and  gravity,  and 
I  had  a  most  excellent  interpreter  in  Mr.  Kipp.  I  give  these  nar- 
ratives, which  are  often  extremely  silly,  as  they  were  written 
down  from  his  communications,  though  I  must  beg  my  reader's 
patience  and  indulgence.  It  was  not  possible  to  curtail  them  or 
to  choose  only  the  most  interesting  parts,  since  all  their  traditions 
and  legends  have  a  certain  connection,  and  really  possess  some 
influence  on  the  actual  mode  of  life  of  this  people." 

Deities.  "According  to  Dipauch,  these  Indians  believe  in  sev- 
eral superior*  beings,  of  whom  the  lord  of  life,  Ohmahank-Num- 
akshi.  is  the  first,  the  most  exalted  and  the  most  powerful;  who 
created  the  earth,  man  and  every  existing  object.24  They  believo 
that  he  had  a  tail,  and  appears  sometimes  in  the  form  of  an  aged 
man,  and,  at  others,  in  that  of  a  young  man.  The  first  man,  Num- 
ank-Machana,  holds  the  second  rank;  he  was  created  by  the  lord  of 
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life,  but  is  likewise  of  a  divine  nature.  The  lord  of  life  gave  him 
great  power,  and  they,  therefore,  worship  and  offer  sacrifices  to 
him.  He  is  nearly  identical  with  Nanabush  among  the  Chippe- 
ways,  or  the  people  .of  the  Algonquin  language,  who,  according 
to  the  notion  of  these  tribes,  acts  as  mediator  between  the  creator 
and  the  human  race.  Nanabush  and  the  creator  frequently  had 
disputes,  and  the  Mandans  have  similar  legends.  Omahank-Chika, 
the  evil  one  of  the  earth,  is  a  malignant  spirit,  who  has,  likewise, 
much  influence  over  man,  but  who,  is  not  as  powerful  as  the  lord 
of  life  and  the  first  man.  The  fourth  being  is  Rohanka-Tauihan- 
ka,  who  lives  in  the  planet  Venus,  and  it  is  he  who  protects  man- 
kind on  the  earth ;  for  without  his  care  the  race  would  have  been 
long  since  extinct.  A  fifth  being,  who,  however,  has  no  power, 
is  something  like  the  wandering  Jew,  ever  in  motion,  and  walking 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  human  form.  They  call  him  the  lying 
prairie  wolf.  Besides  these  there  is  a  sixth  being,  Ochkih-Hadda, 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  class,  and  of  whom  they  have  a  tradition, 
that  whoever  dreams  of  him  is  doomed  soon  to  die.  He  appears  to 
figure  in  their  traditions  as  a  kind  of  devil,  is  said  to  have  once 
come  to  their  villages,  and  taught  them  many  things,  but  has 
not  since  appeared.  They  are  afraid  to  offer  sacrifices  to  him,  and 
have  in  their  villages  a.  hideous  figure  representing  him.  They 
worship  the  sun,  because  they  believe  it  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  lord  of  life.  All  their  medicines  or  sacrifices  are  offered 
chiefly  to  the  sunr  or  rather  to  the  lord  of  life,  as  inhabitating  it. 
In  the  moon,  say  they,  lives  the  old  woman  who  never  dies,  and 
who  wears  a  white  band  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  head ; 
sacrifices  and  offerings  are  likewise  made  to  her.  They  do  not 
know  who  she  is,  but  her  power  is  great.  She  has  six  children, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  all  live  in  certain  stars.  The 
eldest  son  is  the  day  (the  first  day  of  creation),  the  second, 
is  the  sun,  in  which  the  lord  of  life  has  his  abode.  The  third  son 
is  the  night.  The  eldest  daughter  is  the  star  that  rises  in  the 
east,  the  morning  star;  and  they  call  her,  'the  woman  who  wears 
a  plume.'  The  second  daughter,  called  'the  striped  gourd,'  is  a 
high  star  which  revolves  around  the  polar  star;  and,  lastly,  the 
third  daughter  is  the  evening  star  which  is  near  to  the  setting 
sun. 

"The  old  wroman  in  the  moon  desired  to  find  a  wife  for  her 
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son,  and  brought  a  girl,  whom  she  desired  to  wait  outside  the 
door.  When  the  old  woman  sent  out  to  fetch  her,  they  found  in 
her  place  a  toad ;  indignant  at  the  exchange,  the  toad  was  boiled 
in  a  vessel,  that  it  might  be  destroyed.  But  this  could  not  be 
done,  nor  could  it  be  eaten,  and  it  was,  therefore,  cursed,  on 
which  it  remained  always  visible  as  a  spot  on  the  moon.  The 
narrator  could  not  say  whether  the  sun  was  large  or  small,  but, 
at  all  events,  it  was  glowing  hot. '  The  son  married  a  woman  whom 
they  call  'the  narrow-leaved  wormwood.'  They  had  a  son  of 
great  promise,  who  appeared  destined  to  act  an  important  part. 
He  was  very  skillful  in  making  arrows,  and  versed  in  all  kinds 
of  hunting  and  catching  of  animals.  He  shot  birds  for  his  mother, 
though  she  had  forbidden  him  to  kill  the  prairie-larks,  yet  he 
shot  all  his  arrows  at  these  birds,  but  he  was  unable  to  kill  any. 
Upon  this  one  of  the  birds  said  to  him,  'Why  will  you  kill  me, 
since  I  am  related  to  you?'  He  dug  up  in  the  moon  the  pomme 
blanche  for  which  his  mother  reproved  him,  because,  through 
the  hole  which  he  had  dug,  they  could  see  the  Manitari  villages  in 
the  earth  beneath.  And  his  mother  said,  'See  all  those  men  are 
our  relations;  I  did  not  intend  to  descend  to  the  earth  yet,  but 
now  we  must  go  thither.'  The  father  once  ordered  the  son  to 
shoot  a  buffalo  for  him,  and  to  bring  him  all  the  sinews  of  the 
animal;  but  the  son  twisted  a  rope  with  part  of  those  sinews,  in 
order  thereby  to  let  himself  down  to  the  earth.  Accordingly  he 
descended  to  the  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Little  Missouri,  but 
his  rope  reached  only  to  the  top  of  the  trees.  If  he  had  had  all 
the  sinews,  of  the  buffalo,  his  rope  would  have  reached  the 
ground,  but  now  remained  suspended,  and  swung  backwards  and 
forwards.  A  large  stone  was  thrown  at  him  from  the  moon, 
which  stone  was  in  existence  not  very  long  since.  The  stone, 
however,  could  not  kill  him,  he  being  medicine,  that  is  charmed. " 
Thunder-Bird.  ' '  The  Mandans  believe  that  the  thunder  is  pro- 
duced by  the  motion  of  the  wings  of  a  gigantic  bird.  When  this 
bird  flies  softly,  as  is  usually  the  case,  he  is  not  heard,  but  when 
he  flaps  his  wings  violently,  he  occasions  a  roaring  noise.  This 
huge  bird  is  said  to  have  only  two  toes  on  each  foot,  one  behind 
and  the  other  before.  It  lives  in  the  mountains,  where  it  builds 
an  immense  nest,  as  big  as  Fort  Clarke.  Its  food  consists  of  deer 
and  other  large  animals,  the  horns  of  which  are  heaped  oip  'round 
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the  nest.  The  glance  of  its  eyes  produces  lightning;  it  breaks 
through  the  clouds,  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  makes  a  way  for 
the  rain.  The  isloated  and  peculiarly  loud  claps  of  thunder  are 
produced  by  a  gigantic  tortoise,  which  lives  in  the  clouds.  When 
the  lightning  strikes  it  is  a  sign  of  anger.  They  believe  the  stars 
to  be  deceased  men.  When  a  child  is  born,  a  star  descends  and 
appears  on  the  earth  in  human  form ;  after  its  death  it  reascends 
and  appears  again  as  a  star  in  the  heavens. 

"The  rainbow  is  a  spirit  accompanying  the  sun,  and  is  especial- 
ly visible  at  its  setting.  Many  affirm  that  the  northern  lights  are 
occasioned  by  a  large  assembly  of  the  medicine  men  and  dis- 
tiguished  warriors  of  several  nations  in  the  north,  who  boil 
their  prisoners  and  slain  enemies  in  immense  cauldrons.  The  Chip- 
peways  are  said  to  call  this  phenomenon  '  the  dancing  spirit, '  and 
the  milky  way,  'the  path  of  the  ghosts.' 

"The  following  account  of  the  Mandan" tradition  of  creation 
will  be  found  to  be  substantially  identical  in  its  essential  features 
with  their  current  narratives  on  that  head,  though  the  latter  as 
told  to  the  writer  is  much  briefer ;  as  will  be  seen  later  on  in  this 
paper. 

"Dipauch  related  a  history  of  the  creation  and  the  origin  of 
the  Mandan  tribe,  in  the  following  manner.  Though  this  narra- 
tive is  equally  silly  and  tiresome,  I  subjoin  it,  as  giving  an  idea 
of  the  intellectual  condition  of  this  people,  and  the  nature  of 
their  conversations. " 

Mandan  "Creation."  "Before  the  existence  of  the  earth,  the 
lord  of  life  created  the  first  man,  Numank-Machana,  who  moved 
on  the  waters,  and  met  with  a  diver  or  duck,  which  was  alternate- 
ly diving  and  rising  again.  The  man  said  to  the  bird,  'You  dive 
so  well,  now  dive  deep  and  bring  up  some  earth/  The  bird 
obeyed,  and  soon  brought  up  some  earth,  which  the  first  man 
scattered  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  using  some  incantations, 
commanding  the  earth  to  appear,  and  it  appeared.  The  land 
was  naked;  not  a  blade  of  grass  growing  on  it;  he  wandered 
about  and  thought  that  he  was  alone,  when  he  suddenly  met  with 
a  toad.  'I  thought  I  was  here  alone,'  said  he,  'but  you  are  here, 
and  who  are  you?'  It  did  not  answer.  'I  do  not  know  you,  but 
I  must  give  you  a  name.  You  are  older  than  I  am,  for  your  skin 
is  rough  and  scaly ;  I  must  call  you  my  grandmother,  for  you  are 
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so  very  old. '  He  went  further  and  found  a  piece  of  an  earthern 
pot.  'I  thought  I  was  here  alone,  but  men  must  have  lived  here 
before  me/  Thereupon  he  took  the  potsherd  and  said,  'I  will 
give  you  also  a  name,  and,  as  you  were  here  before  me,  I  must, 
likewise,  call  you  my  grandmother. '  A  little  further  he  met  with 
a  mouse.  'It  is  clear,'  said  he  to  himself,  'that  I  am  not  the  first 
being;  I  call  you  also  my  grandmother.'  A  little  further  on  he 
and  the  lord  of  life  met.  .'Oh,  there  is  a  man  like  myself,'  ex- 
claimed he,  and  went  up  to  him.  'How  do  you  do,  my  son?'  said 
the  man  to  Omahank-Numakshi ;  but  he  answered,  'I  am  not  your 
son,  but  you  are  mine.'  The  first  man  answered,  'I  dispute  this.' 
But  the  lord  of  life  answered,  'You  are  my  son,  and  I  will  prove 
it;  if  you  will  not  believe  me,  we  will  sit  down  and  plant  our 
medicine  sticks  which  we  have  in  our  hands  in  the  ground ;  he  who 
first  rises  is  the  youngest,  and  the  son  of  the  other.'  They  sat 
down  and  looked  at  each  other  for  a  long  time,  till,  at  length,  the 
lord  of  life  became  pale,  his  flesh  dropped  from  his  bones,  on 
which  the  first  man  exclaimed,  'Now  you  are  surely  dead.'  Thus 
they  looked  at  each  other  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
when  the  bare  bones  of  the  lord  of  life  were  in  a  decomposed 
state,  the  first  man  rose,  exclaiming,  'Now  he  is  surely  dead.'  He 
seized  Omahank-Numakshi 's  stick,  and  pulled  it  out  of  the 
ground;  but  at  the  same  moment  the  lord  of  life  stood  up,  say- 
ing, 'See  here,  I  am  your  father,  and  you  are  my  son,'  and  the 
first  man  called  him  his  father.  As  they  were  going  on  together 
the  lord  of  life  said,  'this  land  is  not  well  formed,  we  will  make 
it  better.'  At  that  time  the  buffalo  were  all  ready  on  the  earth. 
The  lord  of  life  called  to  the  weasel,  and  ordered  him  to  dive 
and  bring  up  grass,  which  was  done.  He  then  sent  him  agaiu  to 
fetch  wood,  which  he  brought  in  like  manner.  He  divided  the 
grass  and  the  wood,  giving  one-half  to  the  first  man.  This  took 
place  at  the  mouth  of  Heart  river.  The  lord  of  life  then  desired 
the  first  man  to  make  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri,  wrhile  he 
himself  made  the  southwest  bank,  which  is  beautifully  diversified 
with  hills,  valleys,  forests,  and  thickets.  The  man,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  the  whole  country  flat,  with  a  good  deal  of  wood  in 
the  distance.  They  then  met  again,  and,  when  the  lord  of  life 
had  seen  the  work  of  the  first  man,  he  shook  his  head  and  said, 
'You  have  not  done  this  well;  all  is  too  level,  so  that  it  will  be 
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impossible  to  surprise  buffalos  or  deer,  and  approach  them  un- 
perceived.     Men  will  not  be  able  to  live  there.     They  will  see 
each  other  in  the  plains  at  too  great  a  distance,  and  will  be  un-" 
able  to  avoid  each  other,  consequently  they  will  destroy  each 
other.' 

''He  then  took  the  first  man  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
said,  '  See  here,  I  have  made  springs  and  streams  in  sufficient 
abundance,  and  hills  and  valleys,  and  added  all  kinds  of  animals 
and  fine  wood;  here  men  will  be  able  to  live  by  the  chase,  and 
feed  on  the  flesh  of  those  animals.'  They  then  both  proceeded 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Natke-Passaha  (Heart  river),  in  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  lord  of  life,  to  make  medicine 
pipes.  He  himself  made  them  of  ash,  lined  with  stone.  The  man 
on  the  contrary  made  his  pipes  of  box-elder,  a  soft  wood.  They 
placed  these  pipes  together,  and  the  lord  of  life  said,  'This 
shall  be  the  heart,  the  center  of  the  world;  and  this  river  shall 
be  the  Heart  river. '  Each  of  them  had  now  his  pipe  in  his  hand, 
and  when  they  met  any  creature,  the  lord  of  life  laid  the  pipe 
down  before  it;  on  doing  this  to  a  buffalo,  it  said,  'This  is  not 
enough;  there  must  be  something  to  smoke  in  the  pipe,'  and  the 
lord  of  life  said,  'Then  do  you  get  something  to  smoke.'  On 
which  the  buffalo  cleared  a  spot  on  the  ground  with  his  forefoot, 
and  said,  'When  the  rutting  time  of  the  buffalos  approaches,  come 
here  and  you  will  find  something  to  smoke.'  The  lord  of  life, 
according,  sent  at  the  time  appointed,  to  fetch  tobacco,  but  it 
was  not  yet  dry  and  prepared.;  he  therefore  ordered  the  buffalo 
to  be  called,  which  at  once  spread  out  the  leaves  and  dried  them ; 
and  the  lord  of  life  smoked,  and  found  the  tobacco  very  good. 
The  bull  then  taught  him  to  pull  off  and  smoke  the  flowers  and 
the  buds,  for  these  are  the  very  best  parts  of  the  plant. 

"The  lord  of  life  and  the  first  man  were  now  resolved  to 
create  the  human  race.  They  began  their  operations  near  the 
bank  of  the  Missouri ;  but  the  frog  came  up  out  of  the  water  and 
said,  'How  foolish  you  are.'  'What  business  have  you  to  speak?' 
said  the  lord  of  life,  and  struck  the  frog  upon  the  back  with  his 
stick,  and  since  that  time  the  frog  has  had  a  humped  back.  God 
had  made  man  told  him  he  should  increase  and  multiply,  but  not 
live  longer  than  a  hundred  years;  since,  otherwise,  there  would 
not  be  room  enough  for  all.  The  first  man  now  said  to  his  father, 
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'When  buffalos  are  hunted,  the  skins  of  the  animals  killed  must 
be  immediately  taken  off  to  wear  as  robes,  the  stomach  must  be 
emptied,  and  pemican  made  of  the  flesh.'  The  lord  of  life,  how- 
ever, answered,  'This  would  not  be  advisable.  Men  would  then 
quarrel  and  destroy  each  other.  Let  them  rather  take  the  animals 
home,  and  tan  the  hides,  then  they  will  have  robes  for  their  own 
use,  and  for  sale.'  And  it  appeared  that  the  lord  of  life  was  al- 
ways right."*** 

"What  next  follows  in  this  tradition  of  the  "creation"  may  be 
compared  with  the  reference  to  the  "boats  with  wings"  (sails?) 
referred  to  by  a  Mandan  Indian  in  1906  when  interviewed  by  the 
writer;  both  accounts  indicating  a  crossing -of  the  sea  or  ocean. 
See  the  later  account,  further  on  in  this  paper. 

"A  saying  was  then  current  among  these  people,  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  great  water,  or  the  sea,  there  lived  white  men, 
who  possessed  wampum  shells.  Bodies  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men 
were  frequently  sent  thither,  but  they  were  all  killed.  Hereupon 
the  chief  said,  'I  will  send  my  boat  thither,  with  eight  men;  this 
is  the  right  number.'  And  the  boat  went,  arrived  at  the  right 
place,  and  brought  to  the  white  men  the  red  mouse  hair  (beaver 
hair) ,  which  they  highly  value.  They  were  well  received,  feasted 
in  the  dwellings,  and  materials  for  smoking  were  given  them. 
Each  received  buffalo  skins  filled  with  wampum  shells,  and  the 
boat  returned  quickly.  The  boat  then  went,  for  the  second  time, 
with  eleven  men,  and  the  lord  of  life  accompanied  it.  He  had 
dressed  himself  in  mean  apparel,  and  took  with  him  a  large  hol- 
low cane.  On  their  arrival  they  went  into  a  village,  but  the  first 
man  remained  sitting  near  the  boat,  and  dug  a  deep  hole,  over 
which  he  seated  himself.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  agreed 
to  kill  the  strangers  by  overfeeding  them,  and,  with  this  view, 
gave  them  abundance  of  food.  '  The  first  man  to  whom  the  over- 
plus of  the  provisions  was  brought,  let  them  drop  through  his 
cane  into  the  hole,  and  the  white  men  were  astonished  at  the 
quantity  of  provisions  consumed.  They  then  agreed  to  kill  them 
by  smoke;  but  the  first  man  made  the  smoke  pass  through  his 
cane,  and  their  plan  was  again  defeated.  As  they  could  not  kill 
the  strangers  either  by  eating  or  smoking  they  gave  them  as  many 
wampum  shells  as  they  could  take  in  their  boat,  and  sent  them 
away.  When  the  children  learned  that  the  boat  understood  what 
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was  said  to  it,  they  ordered  it  to  go  down  the  river  to  the  white 
people ;  it  obeyed,  and  was  never  afterwards  seen. 

"The  first  man  now  said  to  the  Numangkake  that  he  should 
leave  them,  and  never  return;  that  he  was  going  to  the  west;  but 
that  in  case  of  need,  they  might  apply  to  him,  and  he  would  assist 
them.  They  were  living  in  a  small  village,  on  the  Heart  river, 
when  their  enemies  surrounded  them,  and  threatened  to  destroy 
them.  In  this  great  distress  they  resolved  to  apply  to  their  pro- 
tector; but  how  were  they  to  get  to  the  first  man?  One  man 
proposed  to  send  a  bird  to  him ;  but  birds  could  not  fly  so  far. 
Another  thought  that  the  eyesight  might  be  able  to  reach  him; 
but  the  prairie  hills  -were  in  the  way.  At  last,  a  third  said  that 
thought  would  undoubtedly  be  the  best  means  of  reaching  the 
first  man.  He  wrapped  himself  in  his  robe  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
Soon  afterwards  he  said,  'I  think — I  have  thought — I  return.' 
He  threw  off  his  robe,  and  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration  all  over. 
*  The  first  man  will  quickly  come, '  he  exclaimed ;  and  he  was  soon 
there,  fell  furiously  on  the  enemy,  drove  them  away,  and  im- 
mediately vanished.  Since  that  time  he  has  not  been  again  seen. 

"The  lord  of  life  once  told  the  first  man,  that  if  the  Numang- 
kake should  go  over  the  river  they  wo  aid  be  devoured  by  the 
wolves;  on  which  they  both  crossed  the  river,  and  killed  all  the 
old  wolves.  They  ordered  the  young  wolves  not  to  devour  men 
in  the  future,  but  to  confine  themselves  to  buffalos.  deer,  and 
other  wild  animals.  They  threw  the  old  wolves  into  the  north 
ocean  where  they  became  putrid,  and  their  hair  swam  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  from  which  the  white  man  originated.  The 
lord  of  life  also  told  the  Numangkake,  that  when  they  had  boiled 
their  maize  they  should  keep  up  only  a  small  fire  for  the  rest  of 
the  day;  and  this  they  still  do.  When  the  fire  would  not  burn, 
they  were  to  take  the  larger  brands  from  below,  and  lay  them  on 
the  top.  When  the  lord  of  life  was  a  little  below  Heart  river, 
in  the  spring  when  the  first  wild  geese  flew  past,  he  told  them  to 
wait,  because  he  would  fly  with  them,  and  assume  the  form  of  a 
goose.  The  Indians  are  accustomed  to  shout  and  halloo  when 
they  see  the  flocks  of  geese,  by  which  they  are  frightened  and 
thrown  into  confusion.  So  it  happened  on  this  occasion  to  the 
lord  of  life,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  carried  into  the 
hut  of  the  chief,  who  sent  for  the  youngest  woman  to  pluck  the 
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goose,  but  it  bit  her,  and  she  gave  it  to  the  oldest,  who  was  like- 
wise bitten ;  so  that  the  lord  of  life  escaped.  He  then  flew  to  the 
Minnetarees.  A  young  woman,  who  refused  to  marry,  was  here 
whipped  and  beaten  by  him.  She  went  to  the  lower  village,  and 
complained  that  God  had  punished  her,  because  she  would  not 
marry.  A  young  man  who  wished  to  have  her  for  his  wife,  took 
the  dress  of  the  lord  of  life,  as  she  was  resolved  to  marry  none 
but  him.  She  now  desired  to  know  whether  her  lover  was  really 
what  he  pretended  to  be,  and  with  this  view  placed  some  pointed 
sticks  in  the  ground,  on  which  he  must  wound  himself  in  the 
night,  if  he  were  not  of  a  superior  nature.  He  came  and  wounded 
himself,  on  which  she  fell  on  him,  took  away  all  his  clothes  and 
hid  them,  so  that  he  looked  for  a  long  time  both  for  them  and  his 
weapons.  When  day  came,  two  long  lines,  like  fishing  lines,  were 
hanging  down  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  and  near  to  the  place 
where  the  girl  was.  A  voice  called  to  her,  from  above,  to  climb 
up  by  the  lines;  that  the  clothes  were  no  longer  in  the  place 
where  she  had  hidden  them;  it  was,  therefore,  the  lord  of  life 
who  had  appeared  to  her  under  the  form  of  the  young  man.  The 
girl  took  hold  of  the  lines,  and  the  sun  seemed  to  come  down. 
Several  of  her  relations,  and  other  men,  pulled  the  lines,  but 
could  not  draw  the  sun  down,  while  the  lord  of  life  lay  quietly 
in  it.  A  very  strong  man,  who  was  able  to  pull  up  the  largest 
trees  by  the  roots,  and  cast  them  from  him,  was  not  able  to  do 
anything  on  this  occasion;  the  line  turned  around  his  shoulders. 
'I  can  pull  up  the  largest  trees,'  said  he,  'and  my  strength  is 
greater  than  that  of  all  other  men  united,  and  yet  I  cannot  break 
this  small  line.'  To  which  the  lord  of  life  answered,  'If  you 
reach  and  kill  me,  the  human  race  will  be  destroyed  from  the  face 
t)f  the  earth.'  " 

The  Ark.  "At  the  time  that  the  first  man  had  incensed  the 
whites  by  his  voracity,  the  latter  made  the  water  rise  so  high 
that  all  the  land  was  overflowed.  On  this,  the  first  man  advised 
the  ancestors  of  the  Numangkake  to  build  a  wooden  tower  or  fort, 
upon  an  emminence,  assuring  them  that  the  water  would  not  rise 
higher  than  that  point.  They  followed  his  advise,  and  built  the 
ark,  on  the  lower  side  of  the  Heart  river,  on  a  large  scale,  and  a 
part  of  the  nation  was  preserved  in  this  building,  while  the  re- 
mainder perished  in  the  waves.  In  remembrance  of  the  -kind  care 
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of  the  first  man,  they  placed  in  each  of  their  villages  a  miniature 
model  of  this  ark,  one  of  which  still  exists  in  the  village  of  Mih- 
Tutta-Hang-Kush.  The  waters  afterwards  subsided,  and  they 
still  celebrate  the  festival  of  Okippe  in  honor  of  this  ark,  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  sequel.25 

"Before  the  first  great  deluge,  the  Numangkake  lived  below 
ground,  but  a  band  of  them  (the  same  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking)  took  up  their  abode  above  ground  at  an  earlier  period. 
They  believe  that  there  are  four  stories  below  ground  and  as 
many  above,  and  they  now  inhabit  the  fourth  from  below.  The 
band  which  first  came  from  above  ground  is  called  by  them 
Histoppa  (those  of  the  tattooed  countenance),  and  these  for  the 
most  part,  perished  in  the  great  deluge.  Those  who  lived  under 
ground  one  day  perceived  a  light  over  their  heads,  which  made 
them  desire  to  ascertain  what  was  above.  They  accordingly  sent 
up  a  mouse,  which  looked  about,  returned,  and  reported  that  the 
land  above  was  similar  as  that  which  they  inhabited.  Then  sent 
up  a  certain  animal,  called  by  them,  Nahsi,  about  the  size  of  a 
pole  cat,  and  distinguished  by  black  stripes  on  its  face  and  legs, 
Perhaps  this  was  the  racoon,  which  is  not  now  to  be  found  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  This  animal,  when  he  came  back,  said 
that  it  was  much  more  pleasant  above  than  below.  They,  there- 
fore, ordered  the  badger  to  dig  a  larger  opening,  as  the  present 
issue  was  too  small.  After  the  badger  had  performed  his  task, 
the  black-tailed  deer  was  ordered  to  .go  and  enlarge  the  opening 
by  means  of  his  horns.  He  ran  about  the  whole  day,  ate  service 
berries,  and  returned  in  the  evening.  His  tail  was  at  that  time 
white,  but  as  this  deer  returned  at  sunset,  and  the  sun  went 
down  at  the  very  moment  when  his  tail  only  was  above  ground, 
that  was  ever  afterwards  black." 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  following  paragraph,  that  the  coming 
up  "above  ground"  occurred  near  "the  sea  shore,"  and  that 
those  who  came  up  "went  on"  and  reached  the  Missouri  at  the 
mouth  of  White  river — being  that  river  in  South  Dakota;  that 
they  then  "proceeded  up  the  Missouri  to  Moreau's  river;"  that 
they  then  had  "no  enemies,"  and  that  the  first  attack  wras  by 
Cheyennes.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  that  the 
Cheyennes  probably  reachecj  the  Missouri  river  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  still  more 
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significant,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  former  habitat 
of  the  Mandans,  that  this  definite  statement  that  they  came  up  the 
Missouri  to  the  Moreau  river,  shows  that  their  traditions  clearly 
placed  them  at  one  time  as  residents  on  the  Missouri  at  least 
sixty  miles  south  of  the  North  Dakota  line. 

Climb  the  Grapevine.  ''The  Numangkake  now  resolved  to  go 
up.  The  great  chief  with  his- medicine  and  his  schischikue  in  his 
hand,  went  first.  They  climbed  up,  one  after  another  by  the  aid 
of  a  branch  of  a  vine;  and  when  exactly  half  their  number  had 
ascended,  and  a  corpulent  woman  was  half  way  up  the  vine,  it 
broke,  and  the  remainder  of  the  nation  fell  to  the  ground.  This 
happened  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  shore.  Those  who  Had 
reached  the  surface  wrent  on  till  they  came  to  the  Missouri,  which 
they  reached  at  White  Earth  river.26  They  then  proceeded  up 
the  Missouri  to  Moreau 's  river.  At  that  time  they  knew  nothing 
of  enemies.  Once,  when  a  Mandan  woman  was  scraping  a  hide, 
a  Cheyenne  Indian  came  and  killed  her.  The  Mandans  followed 
the  traees  of  this  new  enemy  till  they  came  to  a  certain  river, 
where  they  all  turned  back  with  the  exception  of  two,  the  husband 
and  the  brother  of  the  woman  who  was  killed.  These  two  men 
went  on  till  they  discovered  the  enemy,  killed  one  of  them  and 
took  his  scalp  with  them.  Before  they  got  back  to  their  village 
they  found  some  white  clay  which  they  had  never  seen  before, 
and  took  a  portion  of  it  with  them.  When  they  came  to  their 
great  chief,  the  first  man  who  had  climbed  up  the  vine,  and  whose 
skull  and  schischikue  they  still  preserve,  as  a  relic,  in  the  medi- 
cine bag  of  the  nation,  they  gave  him  the  white  clay,  with  which 
he  marked  some  lines  on  his  schischikue.  The  name  of  this  chief 
was,  at  first,  Mihti-Pihka  (the  smoke  of  the  village),  but  when 
he  ascended  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  he  called  himself  the 
Mihti-Shi  (the  robe  with  the  beautiful  hair).  When  he  had  re- 
ceived the  clay  and  the  scalp,  he  commanded  all  his  people  to 
shoot  buffalos,  but  only  bulls,  and  to  make  shields  of  the  thickest 
part  of  the  hide,  which  they  did.  When  this  was  done,  they  asked 
the  chief  what  were  his  next  commandments.  To  which  he  re- 
plied, 'Paint  a  drooping  sunflower  on  this  shield'  (as  a  sort  of 
medicine  or  amulet),  on  which  the  sister  of  the  chief  said,  'You 
are  fools ;  paint  a  bean  on  it ;  for  what  is  smoother  than  a  bean  to 
ward  off  the  arrows.' 
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"The  chief  now  introduced  the  establishment  of  the  bands  or 
unions,  and  founded  first  that  of  'the  foolish  dogs.'  He  made 
four  caps  of  crows'  feathers,  and  commissioned  the  Mandans  to 
make  a  number  of  similar  ones.  He  then  gave  them  the  war  pipe 
and  song,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  always  valiant  and  cheerful, 
and  never  to  retreat  before  the  point  of  the  arrow.  He  also  gave 
them  the  strips  of  red  cloth  which  hang  down  behind,  and  added 
that,  if  they  would  follow  his  directions,  they  would  always  be 
esteemed  as  brave  and  worthy  men.  The  chief  then  made  two  of 
the  bent  sticks  covered  writh  otter  skins,  and  gave  them  the  kana- 
kara-kachka,  and  then  two  others  adorned  with  raven's  feathers, 
which  he  also  presented  to  them.  The  first  represent  the  sun- 
flower, and  the  latter  the  maize.  'These  badges,'  said  he,  'you  are 
to  carry  before  you  when  you  go  against  the  enemy;  plant  them 
in  the  ground,  and  fight  to  the  last  man,  that  is  to  say,  never 
abandon  them.'  He  next  founded  the  band  of  'the  little  foolish 
dogs,'  and  assembled  many  young  men,  whom  he  ordered  to  paint 
their  faces  of  a  black  color,  and  gave  them  a  song  of  their  own, 
with  the  war  whoop  at  the  end,  and  said  he  would  call  them  the 
'  black-birds. '  He  afterwards  went  to  war  with  his  people  against 
the  Cheyennes.  They  reached  the  enemy  and  laid  all  their  robes 
in  a  heap  together.  The  chief  wore  a  cap  of  lynx  skin,  and  had 
his  medicine  pipe  on  his  arm.  He  did  not  join  in  the  action,  but 
sat  apart  on  the  ground  during  the  whole  time  that  it  lasted. 
They  fought  almost  the  whole  day,  drove  the  enemy  into  their 
village,  and  were  then  repulsed,  which  happened  three  or  four 
times,  and  one  of  the  Numangkake  was  killed.  When  the  chief 
was  informed  of  this,  he  ordered  them  to  go  to  the  river  and 
bring  a  young  poplar  with  large  leaves,  which  he  planted  in  the 
ground  near  to  the  enemy,  and  challenged  the  Cheyennes  to  at- 
tack him ;  but  they  answered,  they  would  wait  for  his  attack.  As 
he  would  not  commence  the  combat,  the  enemy  shot  at  him,  but 
their  arrows  only  grazed  his  arm  and  robe.  He  then  held  up  the 
poplar,  which  suddenly  shot  up  to  a  colossal  size,  was  thrown,  by 
a  violent  storm  which  arose,  among  the  enemies,  crushed  many 
of  them,  and  obliged  the  Cheyennes  to  retreat  across  the  Mis- 
souri." 

The  tradition  of  the  "creation"  now  merges  into  something 
more  modern,  as  it  is  seen  that  what  next  occurs  in  the  narrative 
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pertains  to  the  coming  of  the  Minnetarees — supposedly  from  the 
Devil's  Lake  region. 

"The  Numangkake  now  went  up  the  Missouri  to  beyond  the 
Heart  river,  where  a  Mandan  village  had  long  stood.  An  old 
man  of  their  tribe  was  fishing  at  this  place,  when  four  men  ap- 
peared on  the  opposite  bank.  On  his  inquiring  who  they  were, 
they  told  him  their  names,  and  put  the  same  question  to  him, 
which  he  answered;  and,  having  an  ear  of  maize  with  him,  he 
fastened  it  to  an  arrow  and  shot  it  over  to  the  strangers.  Finding 
the  maize  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  they  called  to  him,  and 
said  that  within  four  nights,  a  great  many  men  would  come,  for 
whom  he  would  do  well  to  prepare  plenty  of  food.  They  then 
returned  to  their  camp,  and  gave  their  countrymen  an  account 
of  the  maize.  They  had  likewise  tasted  the  pomme  blanche,  and 
several  other  vegetables,  but  considered  the  maize  as  the  best 
of  all.  The  camp  was  accordingly  broken  up,  and  they  proceeded 
slowly  onwards.  The  Numangkake  expected  the  strangers  for 
four  nights;  they  cooked  and  made  everything  ready  for  their 
reception,  but,  as  their  visitors  did  not  make  their  appearance  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  night,  they  ate  the  provisions  themselves. 
A  year  passed  by  and  the  strangers  did  not  come ;  the  second  and 
the  third  year  likewise ;  at  length,  in  the  spring  of  the  fourth  year, 
all  the  surrounding  hills  were  covered  with  red  men.  Thus  in- 
stead of  four  days  four  years  had  elapsed.  The  new  comers 
crossed  the  river,  and  built  a  village  near  the  Numangkake,  and 
the  name  of  Minnetarees  was  given,  i.  e.,  those  who  came  over  the 
waters.27 

"The  principal  chief  of  each  nation  met,  and  had  a  conference 
together.  The  Minnetaree  chief  asked  the  other  whence  they 
procured  so  much  red  maize?  To  which  he  replied,  'When  we 
fought  with  our  enemies,  and  they  killed  our  wives  and  children 
in  the  maize  fields,  the  maize  grew  up,  and  for  the  most  part  red. ' 
To  which  the  Minnetaree  chief  replied,  'That  he  would  assist 
them  with  his  people  against  their  enemies/  Already  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  many  Cheyennes  came  and  killed  a  number  of  women 
in  the  plantations ;  the  united  nations  attacked  them,  killed  many 
during  the  whole  day,  and  drove  them  back  to  a  small  river  which 
falls  into  the  Missouri.  The  two  allied  nations  now  remained 
united,  but,  being  so  numerous  that  the  country  did -not  afford 
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them  sufficient  subsistence,  the  Mandans  said  to  the  Minnetarees, 
'Remove  higher  up  the  Missouri;  this  whole  country  belongs  to 
us.  There  are  the  rivers  Little  Missouri,  Yellowstone  and  Knife 
river,  on  the  banks  of  which  you  can  settle,  but  do  not  go  beyond 
the  latter  river,  for  it  is  only  in  this  case  that  we  shall  remain 
good  friends.  If  you  go  too  far  we  shall  have  disputes,  make  peace 
and  again  disagree;  but  if  you  remain  on  this  side  there  will  be 
constant  friendship  between  us.'  The  Minnetarees  removed  as 
proposed,  but  built  one  of  their  villages  on  the  other  side  of 
Knife  river,  which  frequently  occasioned  dissension  between  them, 
and  it  is  only  within  these  fourteen  years  that  permanent  peace 
and  concord  have  existed  between  the  two  people.' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Minnetarees  were  allies  of  the  Man- 
dans  ;  and  it  next  appears  that  not  very  many  years  before  Maxi- 
milian was  at  the  Mandan  villages  (1833-4)  and  when  Dipauch 
"was  a  young  man,"  the  Rees  and  Cheyennes  and  not  the  Sioux 
who  were  too  far  away,  were  their  enemies;  also  that  when  this 
alliance  occurred  the  Mandans  were  scattered  on  both  sides  of 
the  Missouri,  and  not  (as  Lewis  and  Clarke  declare  but  which 
their  detailed  narrative  disproves)  mostly  on  the  east  side. 

"At  the  time  when  our  narrator  was  a  young  man,  the  Arik- 
karas  were  near  and  dangerous  enemies  to  the  Mandans.  They 
often  fought  with  them  as  well  as  with  the  Sioux.  When  one 
of  the  two  allied  nations  fought  alone,  it  was  almost  always  de- 
feated, but  when  they  were  combined  they  generally  triumphed. 
The  preceding  long  narrative  throws,  as  I  have  said,  much  light 
on  the  actual  condition  of  this  people,  and  of  their  prevalent 
superstitious  customs. 

"At  the  time  of  their  first  alliance  with  the  Minnetarees,  the 
Mandans  are  said  to  have  inhabited  eight  or  nine  villages  on  the 
two  banks  of  the  Missouri  on  the  Heart  river,  and  higher  up- 
wards. Subsequently  a  great  number  of  the  Mandans  were  car- 
ried off  by  the  smallpox,  and  their  enemies,  the  Sioux,  entirely 
destroyed  their  largest  village,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants. 
The  remaining  population  then  collected  in  the  two  villages  that 
still  exist — Mih-Tutta-Hang-Kush  and  Ruhptare.  Previously  to 
the  devastations  of  the  smallpox,  the  Sioux  were  not  very  danger- 
ous  enemies  to  the  Mandans,  because  they  lived  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  them,  but  the  Cheyennes  and  the  Arikkaras  were 
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their  natural  adversaries.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  re- 
ligious and  superstitious  practices  which  still  prevail  among 
them." 

Religion — Guardian  Spirit — Medicine-Pipes.  "These  Indians 
are  full  of  prejudice  and  superstitions,  and  connect  all  the  natural 
phenomena  with  the  before  mentioned  silly  creations  of  their  own 
imaginations.  They  undertake  nothing  without  first  invoking 
their  guardian  spirit,  or  medicine,  who  mostly  appears  to  them 
in  a  dream.  When  they  wish  to  choose  their  medicine  or  guar- 
dian spirit,  they  fast  for  three  or  four  days  and  even  longer,  re- 
tire to  a  solitary  spot,  do  penance,  and  even  sacrifice  joints  of 
their  fingers ;  howl  and  cry  to  the  lord  of  life,  or  to  the  first  man, 
beseeching  him  to  point  out  their  guardian  spirit.  They  continue 
in  this  excited  state  till  they  dream,  and  the  first  animal  or  other 
object  which  appears  to  them  is  chosen  for  their  guardian  spirit 
or  medicine. 

' k  Every  man  has  his  guardian  spirit.  There  is,  in  the  prairie,  a 
large  hill  where  they  remain  motionless  many  days,  lamenting  and 
fasting ;  not  far  from  this  hill  is  a  cave,  into  which  they  creep  at 
night.  The  choice  and  adoration  of  their  medicine  is  said  to 
have  been  taught  them  by  the  strange  man  or  spirit  who  appeared 
in  their  villages  many  years  ago,  and  has  not  since  been  seen,  and 
of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made  by  the  name  of  Ochkih- 
Hadda.  He  is  said  also  to  have  taught  them  the  art  of  tattooing, 
and  to  have  instituted  their  medicine  feasts.  In  all  natural 
phenomena,  which  are  not  of  daily  occurrence,  they  see  wonders, 
and  indications  of  favorable  or  unfavorable  events.  If  the  fall- 
ing stars  are  numerous,  or  in  a  certain  direction,  it  is  to  them  an 
indication  of  war,  or  of  a  great  mortality  in  the  human  race. 
They  were  not  willing  to  have  their  portraits  painted,  because 
they  alleged  that  they  should  soon  die  if  their  portraits  came  into 
other  hands;  at  least  they  endeavored  to  obtain  the  portrait  of 
the  painter  as  an  antidote.  One  of  their  chiefs  never  smoked  out 
of  a  stone  pipe,  but  always  used  a  wooden  one.  Mato-Tope  never 
partook  of  other  people's  tobacco  but  always  smoked  by  himself, 
with  the  doors  shut.  They  do  not  willingly  show  their  medicine 
or  amulets,  which  are  usually  kept  wrapped  up  in  a  bundle  or 
bag,  and  never  opened  except  on  important  occasions.  They  have 
particular  medicine-pipes,  or,  as  the  English  call  them,  medicine 
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stems,  which  are  uncovered  and  used  for  smoking  only  on  solemn 
occasions.    Many  make  such  pipes  according  to  their  own  taste; 
such,  for  instance,  was  the  pipe  of  Dipauch.    The  bowl  was  nearly 
in  the  form  of  a  Turkish  pipe,  and  it  was  made  of  brownish  red 
clay ;  the  tube,  which  was  rather  short  and  thick,  represented  the 
lord  of  life  in  human  form,  but  which  it  required  some  stretch  of 
imagination  to  discover.     The  nation  preserves  a  celebrated  pipe 
of  this  kind  as  a  sacred  relic,  which  no  stranger  is  permitted  to 
see.    It  has  been  in  their  possession  since  remote  ages,  and  they 
offer  to  show  it  to  me  for  the  value  of  100  dollars.    The  Indians 
cannot  obtain  such  pipes  but  at  a  considerable  expense ;  many  of 
the  necessary  ornaments  are  not  to  be  procured  among  them,  such 
as  the  upper  bill  and  the  red  crown  of  a  species  of  woodpecker, 
a  bird  which  is  not  found  so  high  up  the  Missouri.    For  the  head 
of  one  of  these  woodpeckers,  which  was  brought  from  St.  Louis, 
they  gave  a  large  handsome  buffalo  robe,  worth  six  or  eight  dol- 
lars.   If  a  man  possesses  such  a  pipe  he  sometimes  conceives  the 
idea  of  adopting  a  medicine  son.    The  young  man  whom  he  is  to 
choose  appears  to  him  in  a  dream;  it  is,  however,  requisite  that 
he  should  be  of  a  good  family,  or  have  performed  some  exploit. 
He  acquaints  him  of  his  intention,  and  after  having  provided  two 
similar  medicine-pipes,  he  asks  his  newly  adopted  son,  whether 
he  is  ready  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  the  pipes.    The  latter  fre- 
quently answers  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  time  for  the  ceremony 
is  fixed ;  but  if  he  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  it  is  deferred. 
The  adoptive  father  then  chooses  two  young  men,  who  practice 
the  medicine  dance  together,  with  the  two  pipes  in  their  hands. 
The  father  often  dances,  in  the  morning,  on  the  roof  of  his  hut, 
and  instructs  these  two  young  men.    When  the  time  arrives  and 
the  adopted  son  is  ready  for  the  ceremony,  the  father,  with  all  his 
relations,  and  the  two  young  dancers,  repairs  to  the  hut  of  his 
newly-chosen   son,    and   brings   him   a   present   of   maize,    cloth, 
blankets,  kettles,  and  other  valuable  articles.     The  father  takes 
his  son  by  the  hand  and  makes  him  sit  down,  after  which  the 
company  dance  around  him,  with  the  two  pipes;  they  sing  ac- 
companied by  the  drum  and  schischikue,  the  two  young  dancers 
keeping  time  to  the  music  with  their  pipes.    When  the  ceremony 
is  over,  and  the  presents  laid  in  one  or  two  heaps,  the  relations  of 
the  medicine  son  bring  horses,  cloth,  blankets,  and  other  things  of 
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value,  which  the  two  parties  reciprocally  divide  between  them. 
The  father  then  again  takes  his  son  by  the  hand,  makes  him  rise 
from  his  seat,  and  dresses  him  in  new  clothes  from  head  to  foot, 
and  likewise  paints  his  face  according  to  his  fancy.  The  dress 
and  pipe  are  henceforth  his  property,  and  he  is  considered  as  a 
real  son,  who  must  support  and  defend  his  father.  This  custom 
exists  among  most  of  the  nations  on  the  Missouri,  and 
even  among  the  Esquimaux  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  usage.  If 
the  adopted  son  and  father  have  not  happened  to  meet  for  a  long 
time,  they  make  presents  to  each  other;  the  father  gives  the  son 
a  new  dress,  and  the  latter  presents  him  with  a  good  horse.  Among 
all  the  Indian  nations  of  North  America,  there  is  a  particular  class 
of  men,  who  are  specially  engaged  in  all  the  above  mentioned  cere- 
monies— and  medicines.  They  are,  also,  the  physicians,  and  are 
called,  among  the  Mandans,  Numak-Choppenih,  (which  signifies 
medicine-man)." 

White  Buffalo  Skin.  "The  skin  of  a  white  buffalo  cow  is  an 
important  article  and  an  eminent  medicine  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Mandans  and  Minnetarees.  He  who  has  never  possessed  one  of 
them  is  not  respected.  Suppose  two  men  to  be  disputing  about 
their  exploits,  the  one  an  old  veteran  warrior,  who  has  slain  many 
enemies,  the  other,  a  young  lad  without  experience ;  the  latter  re- 
proaches the  other  with  never  having  possesssd  a  white  buffalo 
cow  hide,  on  which  the  old  man  droops  his  head  and  covers  his 
face  for  shame.  He  who  possesses  such  a  hide  generally  offers  it 
to  the  lord  of  life,  to  whom  he  dedicates  it,  or  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  sun,  or  to  the  first  man.  He  collects,  perhaps,  in  the  course 
of  a  whole  twelve  month,  various  articles  of  value,  and  then  hangs 
them  up  all  together  on  a  high  pole  in  the  open  prairie,  generally 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  burying  place,  or  in  the  village  before 
his  hut.  Distinguished  men  and  chiefs  of  eminence  are  for  the 
most  part  poor,  because  in  order  to  gain  reputation  and  influence, 
they  give  away  every  thing  of  value  which  they  possess.  A  large 
number  of  relatives  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  acquiring  riches, 
for  a  young  man  who  wishes  to  distinguish  himself  and  to  be 
liberal,  does  honor  to  the  whole  family,  who  assist  him  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power.  When  one  of  his  relations  has  anything  of 
value,  the  young  man  goes  to  the  owner  to  demand  it,  and  not 
infrequently  takes  it  away  without  ceremony.  Sometimes  he 
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hangs  his  head  in  silence  and  then  something  of  value  is  given 
him,  a  handsome  dress,  a  horse,  etc.  If  he  wishes  to  gain  reputa- 
tion and  a  claim  to  distinction,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  make 
presents.  All  the  people  in  the  village  notice  very  accurately 
what  presents  are  made,  and  the  donor  has  a  right  to  display  all 
such  presents  painted  on  his  robes,  and  in  this  manner  to  hand 
down  his  reputation  to  posterity,  as  has  been  already  related. 
This  and  military  glory  are,  in  the  eyes  of  these  men,  the  greatest 
virtues.  They  dare  not  draw  a  stroke  too  much  on  their  robes  for 
their  horses,  guns,  etc.,  which  they  have  given  away,  for  the 
young  men  keep  a  most  strict  account  against  each  other,  and 
universal  ridicule  would  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  violat- 
ing this  rule.  Among  the  distinctions  of  any  man,  the  white  buf- 
falo hide  is  the  greatest.  He  who  has  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
kill  a  white  buffalo  himself,  which  is  generally  the  case,  as  these 
animals  are  very  rare,  purchases  a  hide,  often  at  a  great  distance 
from  home,  and  other  nations  bring  them  thither,  being  well  aware 
of  the  great  value  attached  to  them  by  the  Mandans.  The  hide 
must  be  that  of  a  young  cow,  not  above  two  years  old,  and  be 
taken  off  complete  and  tanned,  with  the  horns,  nose,  hoofs  and 
tail.  The  value  of  ten. or  fifteen  horses  is  given  for  it.  A  certain 
Mandan  gave  ten  horses,  a  gun,  some  kettles,  and  other  articles 
for  such  a  hide.  The  white  hide  of  a  bull  or  of  an  old  cow  is  by 
no  means  so  valuable.  The  white  hide  of  a  young  cow  suffices  for 
all  the  daughters  of  a  family.  They  do  not  wear  it  as  a  robe,  like 
the  Minnetarees,  or,  at  the  utmost,  the  wife,  or  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  'the  family,  wears  it  once  at  some  great  festival,  but  never 
a  second  time.  The  Mandans  have  particular  ceremonies  at  the 
dedication  of  the  hide.  As  soon  as  they  have  obtained  it  they  en- 
gage an  eminent  medicine-man,  who  must  throw  it  over  him ;  he 
then  walks  around  the  village  in  the  apparent  direction  of  the 
sun's  course,  and  sings  a  medicine  song.  When  the  owner,  .after 
collecting  articles  of  value  for  three  or  four  years,  desires  to 
jffer  his  treasure  to  the  lord  of  life,  or  to  the  first  man,  he  rolls 
it  up,  after  adding  some  wornrwood  or  a  head  of  maize,  and  the 
skin  then  remains  suspended  on  a  high  pole  till  it  rots  away. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  was  such  an  offering  at  Mih-Tutta- 
Hang-Kush,  near  the  stages  for  the  dead  without  the  village. 
Sometimes,  when  the  ceremony  of  dedication  is  finished,  the  hide 
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is  cut  into  small  strips,  and  the  members  of  the  family  wear  parts 
of  it  tied  over  the  head,  or  across  the  forehead,  when  they  are  in 
full  dress.  If  a  Mandan  kills  a  young  white  buffalo  cow,  it  is 
accounted  to  him  as  more  than  an  exploit,  or  having  killed  an 
enemy,  he  does  not  cut  up  the  animal  himself,  but  employs  another 
man,  to  whom  he  gives  a  horse  for  his  trouble.  He  alone  who  has 
killed  such  an  animal  is  allowed  to  wear  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
skin  in  his  ears.  The  whole  robe  is  not  ornamented,  being  es- 
teemed superior  to  any  other  dress,  however  fine.  The  traders 
have  sometimes  sold  such  hides  to  the  Indians,  who  gave  them  as 
many  as  sixty  other  robes  in  exchange.  Buffalo  skins  with  white 
spots  are  likewise  highly  valued  by  the  Mandans;  but  there  is  a 
race  of  these  animals  with  very  soft  silky  hair,  which  has  a  beau- 
tiful gold  luster  when  in  the  sunshine ;  these  are  likewise,  highly 
prized,  and  sold  for  ten  or  fifteen  dollars,  and  sometimes  for  the 
value  of  a  horse.  Besides  the  white  buffalo  skins  which  are  offered 
in  sacrifice  and  hung  on  poles,  there  are,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
villages  of  the  Mandans  and  Minnetarees,  other  strange  figures 
on  high  poles.  These  figures  are  composed  of  skin,  grass,  and 
twigs,  which,  it  seems,  represent  the  sun  and  moon,  perhaps  also, 
the  lord  of  life,  and  the  first  man.  The  Indians  resort  to  them 
when  they  wish  to  petition  for  anything,  and  sometimes  howl  and 
lament  for  days  and  weeks  together." 

Medicine  Festivals — The  Ark.  "The  Mandans  have  several 
medicine  festivals,  of  which  the  Okippe,  or  the  penitential  cere- 
mony of  the  ark,  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  celebrated 
in  the  spring  or  summer,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  describe 
it  as  an  eye  witness.  I  am,  however,  enabled  to  give  a  circum- 
stantial description  of  it,  word  for  word,  as  it  was  communicated 
to  me  by  men  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  nation.28 

1 1  Numank-Machana,  the  first  man,  ordered  the  Numangkake  to 
celebrate  this  medicine  feast  every  year.29  When  the  village  has 
fixed  the  time  for  this  festivity,  they  choose  a  man  of  distinction, 
in  whom  confidence  can  be  placed,  who  must  put  himself  at  the 
head,  and  direct  the  solemnities.  In  the  year  1834  Mato-Tope  was 
chosen.  He  is  called  Kani-Sachka.  This  man  then  causes  the 
medicine-lodge  to  be  prepared  and  cleaned  before  the  appointed 
time,  and  wood  and  other  necessaries  to  be  provided. 

"First  day  of  the  Okippe:     At  sunset  the  Kani-Sachka  goes 
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into  the  lodge,  and  begins  the  fast,  which  continues  four  days. 
With  him  are  six  men,  who  are  to  strike  what  is  called  the  tor- 
toise, a  vessel  or  sack  made  of  parchment,  and  filled  with  water. 
Three  of  the  men  must  strike  in  the  direction  of  the  river  down- 
wards, and  three  in  the  direction  upwards.  They  strike  the  tor- 
toise during  the  whole  night.  Before  sun-rise  a  man  representing 
the  Numank-Machana,  or  the  first  man,  arrives.  He  dresses  him- 
self in  the  medicine-lodge  in  the  following  manner:  'Round  his 
body  he  fastens  a  wolf's  skin,  on  his  head,  raven's  feathers,  in  his 
arms  he  carries  the  medicine-pipe,  and  in  his  robe  a  portion  of 
pemmican.  His  face  is  painted  red,  and  on  the  small  of  the  back 
he  binds  a  piece  of  wood,  to  which  the  tail  of  a  buffalo  cow  is 
fastened.  Dressed  in  this  manner,  he  goes  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  first  day  of  the  festival,  and  sings  on  the  open  space  in  the 
center.  All  kinds  of  valuable  articles,  such  as  guns,  robes, 
blankets,  etc.,  are  thrown  towards  him,  of  which  he  afterwards 
takes  possession,  while  on  his  part  he  distributes  pemmican  among 
the  people.  He  then  returns  to  the  medicine-lodge,  but  is  not  at 
that  time  permitted  to  speak  a  word.  The  most  eminent  men  of 
the  nation  now  come  to  the  lodge,  address  the  first  man  as  their 
uncle,  and  say,  'Well,  uncle,  how  did  you  fare  in  the  villages? 
How  did  you  find  them?  Were  you  well  received?'  To  which 
he  replies,  'Very  well  nephew.  I  have  not  once  lowered  my  pipi- 
to  the  ground.'  By  which  he  means  to  say  that  he  has  received 
ample  presents,  and  offerings  of  all  kinds  have  been  hung  upon 
his  pipe.  He  then  says,  'I  have  seen  a  great  many  buffalos  feed- 
ing in  the  prairie  and  drinking  at  the  river ;  they  are  very  abund- 
ant everywhere.'  These  were  the  horses;  but  he  means  to  inti- 
mate that,  by  the  medicine  of  this  day,  the  buffalos  will  be  at- 
tracted in  great  numbers.  All  those  who  intend  to  submit  their 
bodies  to  a  penance  of  certain  tortures,  in  order  to -render  them- 
selves acceptable  to  the  lord  of  life  and  the  first  man,  come  to 
the  medicine-lodge  early  in  the  morning.  Their  number  is,  of 
course,  uncertain;  sometimes  many  present  themselves,  at  other 
times  only  a  few.  They  are  smeared  all  over  with  white  clay, 
with  no  other  covering  besides  their  robes,  with  the  hair  side  out- 
wards, and  drawn  over  their  heads,  so  that  the  head  is  covered, 
and  they  are  quite  wrapped  up  in  them.  In  the  medicine-lodge 
they  lay  aside  their  robes.  On  the  first  day  of  the  feast  they  go 
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four  times,  wrapped  up  as  before  described,  and  dance  around 
the  ark,  which  stands  in  the  center  of  the  open  space.  The  Kani- 
Sachka  remains  during  all  this  time  moaning  and  leaning  against 
the  ark.  All  this  is  done  in  the  forenoon.  In  the  afternoon  all 
is  silent,  and  neither  dance  nor  procession  takes  place. 

' '  Second  day  of  the  Okippe :  On  the  second  day,  early  in  the 
morning,  eight  men  appear,  who  represent  buffalo  bulls.  They 
are  naked,  wearing  only  an  apron  of  blue  and  white  striped 
woolen  cloth.  Their  body  is  painted  black  in  front,  with  two  red 
perpendicular  stripes  like  the  facings  of  a  military  uniform,  and 
with  several  white  transverse  stripes  looking  like  lace  or  bands. 
The  forearm  and  ankles  are  alternately  striped  white  and  red. 
In  their  hands  they  carry  a  fan  of  green  willow  twigs,  and  on 
their  back  a  buffalo  robe,  the  head  of  which,  with  the  long  hair 
on  the  forehead  hangs  over  the  face.  To  the  middle  of  the  robe 
a  single  buffalo  horn  is  fastened,  while  at  the  head  and  loins 
green  wrillow  branches  are  appended.  The  eight  buffalo  bulls  put 
on  this  fantastic  dress  in  the  lodge,  and,  when  this  is  done,  march 
out  two  abreast  in  an  inclined  posture,  and  extending  their  robes 
with  outspread  hands,  and  holding  the  willow  fans  upright.  In 
this  manner  they  dance  up  to  the  ark,  where  they  divide,  four 
going  to  the  left  and  four  to  the  right  'round  the  space.  They 
again  join  opposite  the  medicine-lodge,  and  then  return  as  before 
to  the  ark,  where  they  continue  to  dance.  When  they  are  oppo- 
site to  each  other  they  stand  upright  and  imitate  the  roaring  of 
the  buffalo.  As  soon  as  this  dance  begins,  the  six  tortoise  strikers 
bring  their  instrument  from  the  center  of  the  lodge,  and  place 
it  near  the  ark  in  an  easterly  direction,  striking  it,  and  singing  a 
certain  song  which  is  said  to  be  a  prayer.  The  Kani-Sachka 
stands,  with  his  head  bowed,  leaning  on  the  ark,  directly  opposite 
the  tortoise,  and  moans  without  ceasing.  He  is  quite  naked  ex- 
cept an  apron  of  buffalo  skin.  His  whole  body  is  bedaubed  with 
yellow,  and  on  his  forehead  he  has  a  wreath  of  bleached  buffalo 
hair  or  wool  hanging  over  his  eyes.  The  eight  buffalo  bulls  form 
a  ring  and  dance  around  him,  covering  him  with  their  robes; 
they  dance  in  like  manner  to  the  tortoise,  and  next  go  to  the 
door  of  the  medicine-lodge,  where  they  make  a  kind  of  covered 
way  with  their  robes,  beneath  which  the  tortoise  is  conveyed  into 
the  lodge.  The  whole  ceremony  is  repeated  eight  times  on  this 
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day,  four  times  in  the  morning  and  four  times  in  the  afternoon.3(> 
"Third  day  of  the  Okippe  :  The  same  masks  as  yesterday  dance 
on  this  day  twelve  times,  and  are  prohibited  from  either  eating 
or  drinking.  A  number  of  other  masks  join  them.  1.  Two  men, 
dressed  like  women,  who  dance  in  this  costume,  keeping  by  the 
side  of  the  eight  buffalo  bulls.  They  wear  clothes  of  bighorn 
leather,  women's  leggins  (mitasses),  the  robes  having  the  hair 
outwards.  Their  cheeks  are  painted  red,  their  chins  tattooed,  and 
their  heads  adorned  with  glass  beads,  as  is  the  custom  among  the 
women.  2.  Two  other  men  represent  a  couple  of  swans;  they 
are  naked,  carry  a  swan's  tail  in  their  hand,  are  painted  all  over 
white,  only  the  nose,  mouth  (representing  the  bill),  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  legs  and  feet,  black.  3.  A  couple  of  rattle- 
snakes ;  the  back  is  painted  with  black  transverse  stripes,  in  imita- 
tion of  those  animals,  the  front  of  the  body  yellowish;  a  black 
line  is  drawn  from  each  eye  down  the  cheeks  and  in  each  hand 
they  carry  a  bunch  of  wormwood.  4.  One  man  represents  the 
evil  spirit ;  he  is  conducted  by  two  men  of  the  village  to  the  river, 
where  he  is  dressed  and  painted ;  his  entire  body  is  painted  black, 
and,  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  he  is  not  permitted  to  speak  a  word. 
They  put  on  his  head  a  cap,  with  a  black  cock's  comb ;  he  likewise 
wears  a  mask,  with  white  woolen  rings  left  for  the  opening  'round 
the  eyes.  They  then  make  for  him  large  teeth  of  cotton  yarn, 
paint  the  sun  upon  his  stomach,  the  crescent  upon  his  back,  and 
on  each  joint  of  the  arms  and  legs,  a  white  circle ;  they  then  put 
on  a  buffalo 's  tail,  and  place  a  small  stick  in  his  hand,  with  a  ball, 
made  of  skin,  at  the  end,  to  which  a  scalp,  painted  red  on  the 
under  side,  is  fastened.  The  ball  represents  the  head  of  an  enemy. 
When  this  monster  is  completed,  they  let  him  loose,  and  he  runs, 
like  one  possessed,  about  the  prairie,  comes  into  the  village,  gets 
upon  the  huts,  one  after  the  other,  and  prys  into  every  corner, 
while  the  inhabitants  throw  out  to  him  all  kinds  of  valuable  arti- 
cles as  presents.  As  soon  as  he  perceives  this  he  turns  towards 
the  sun,  and  intimates  to  it,  by  signs,  how  well  he  is  treated,  and 
that  it  is  foolish  of  it,  (the  sun)  to  keep  at  so  great  a  distance. 
The  Indians  are  very  much  afraid  of  the  devil,  for  which  reason 
this  part  cannot  be  assigned  to  anybody;  but  he  who  wishes  to 
perform  it  must  offer  himself.  My  informant  added  that  this 
medicine  feast  was  once  celebrated  on  the  banks  of  Heart  river, 
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where  the  Mandans  then  resided,  and  the  man  who  had  under- 
taken this  part  was  conducted  into  the  river.  When  his  clothes 
were  taken  off,  in  order  to  paint  and  dress  him,  he  appeared  very 
uneasy,  and  required  to  be  let  loose ;  and  when  this  was  done  he 
seemed  as  one  possessed  by  the  evil  spirit,  and  ran,  with  the 
velocity  of  an  arrow,  on  the  hills  and  about  the  plain.  His  two 
attendants  were  alarmed,  and  pursued  him  to  the  village,  but  the 
new  demon  darted  past  them,  leaped  over  the  high  fence  of  the 
village,  jumped  down  into  the  huts,  and  again  made  his  egress, 
and  then  ran  to  the  river;  this  now  convinced  them  that  he  was 
possessed.  It  cost  the  inhabitants  much  trouble  to  catch  and 
wash  him,  but  he  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  wrapped  himself  in 
his  robe,  and  continued  in  this  condition  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  without  ever  speaking  a  word.31  While  the  devil  is 
walking  about,  the  other  masks  continue  dancing,  and  act  in 
conformity  with  their  parts,  endeavoring  to  imitate  the  natural 
attitudes  of  the  animals  they  represent.  5.  Two  men,  represent- 
ing white-headed  eagles,  are  painted  of  a  dark  brown  color;  the 
head,  neck,  forearm  and  hands,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  legs, 
are  white ;  they  carry  a  stick  in  their  hands,  and  their  business 
is  to  pursue  the  antelopes.  6.  Are  two  beavers;  they  wear  the 
robe  with  the  hairy  side  outwards,  have  a  piece  of  parchment 
resembling  a  beaver's  tail,  fastened  to  their  girdle,  and  are  painted 
brown.  7.  Are  two  birds  of  prey;  their  shoulders  are  blue,  the 
breast  yellowish  and  spotted;  they  have  feathers  on  their  heads, 
and  the  feet  of  birds  of  prey  in  their  hands.  8.  Are  two  or  four 
bears  (mato),  wrapped  in  bear's  skins,  with  the  head  and  claws, 
which  cover  the  head  and  their  whole  body ;  they  generally  walk 
in  a  stooping  attitude  about  the  dancers,  and  growl  like  those 
animals.  9.  Two  men  represent  the  dried  meat  which  is  cut  in 
small  strips.  They  wear  a  cap  of  white  hare  skin;  their  .body  is 
painted  with  zig-zag  stripes ;  'round  the  waist  they  have  a  girdle 
of  green  boughs,  and  they  dance  with  the  others.  10.  Forty  or 
fifty  Indians  of  different  ages  perform  the  part  of  antelopes ;  they 
are  painted  red  on  the  backs,  the  rest  of  the  body  and  limbs  are 
white,  the  nose  and  mouth  black;  they  carry  small  sticks,  and 
run  about  very  swiftly.  11.  Two  men  personate  the  night ;  they 
are  naked,  painted  quite  black,  with  white  stars;  on  their  backs 
they  have  the  setting  moon,  and  on  their  breast  the  rising  sun; 
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they  are  not  allowed  to  sit,  during  the  whole  day,  till  the  sun 
has  set ;  they  then  sit  down  and  must  not  rise  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. 12.  Are  one  or  two  wolves;  they  are  painted  white,  wear 
a  wolf's  skin,  and  pursue  the  antelopes,  which  fly  before  them; 
if  they  catch  one  the  bears  come  and  take  it  from  them  and  devour 
it.  All  these  animals  imitate  the  originals  to  the  best  of  their 
power.  13.  Two  prairie  wolves;  the  tops  of  their  heads  are 
painted  white,  their  faces  yellowish-brown ;  they  wear  dry  herbs 
in  their  hair,  and  carry  in  their  hands  a  stick,  painted  with  red- 
dish-brown stripes,  and  run  in  the  prairie  before  the  other  ani- 
mals when  they  leave  the  village.  Almost  all  these  animals  are 
said  to  have  different  songs,  with  words,  which  the  uninitiated 
do  not  understand;  they  sometimes  practice  these  songs  for  a 
whole  summer,  and  are  frequently  obliged  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
instruction.  Originally  there  were  only  ten  masks  at  this  festi- 
val. The  white-headed  eagles,  the  beavers,  and  the  prairie  wolves, 
are  a  modern  addition,  and  no  part  of  the  true  ancient  observ- 
ance of  it.  When  all  these  animals  come  together  they  fight  with 
each  other,  and  perform  all  sorts  of  antics.  Every  animal  acts 
according  to  its  natural  character;  the  beavers  strike  with  their 
tails,  making  a  loud  clapping  noise ;  the  buffalos  roll  and  wallow 
in  the  sand;  the  bears  strike  with  their  paws,  etc. 

"During  all  of  these  masquerade  dances,  the  penitents  have  re- 
mained three  entire  days  in  the  medicine-lodge,  where  they  have 
fasted  and  thirsted,  sitting  perfectly  still  and  quiet.  On  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  the  persons  of  the  ten  masks  also  meet  in 
the  medicine-lodge,  and  all  together  then  leave  the  place.  The 
penitents  lie  down  on  their  bellies,  in  a  circle  'round  the  ark,  at 
some  distance  from  it;  the  masks  dance  among  them  and  over 
them,  to  the  sound  of  the  schischikue.  Some  already  begin  to 
suffer  the  tortures;  they  give  a  gun,  a  blanket,  or  some  other 
article  of  value,  to  an  eminent  person,  to  inflict  the  tortures  on 
them.  During  this  time  the  Kani-Sachka  has  been  moaning,  and 
leaning  on  the  ark.  The  tortures  of  the  penitents  now  begin.  In 
many  of  them  strips  of  skin  and  flesh  are  cut  from  the  breast, 
or  the  arms  and  on  the  back,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  they  re- 
main fast  at  both  ends.  A  strap  is  then  passed  under  them,  and 
the  sufferers  are  thrown  over  the  declivity  of  the  bank,  where 
they  remain  suspended  in  the  air;  others  have  a  strap  drawn 
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through  the  wound,  to  which  the  head  of  a  buffalo  is  fastened,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  drag  this  heavy  weight  about;  others  have 
themselves  suspended  by  the  muscles  of  the  back;  others  have 
joints  of  their  fingers  cut  off;  others  again,  are  lifted  up  by  the 
flesh,  which  is  cut  across  the  stomach,  or  have  some  heavy  body 
suspended  to  the  muscles,  which  have  been  cut  and  loosened, 
and  other  similar  tortures.  Those  who  have  been  tortured  on 
this  day  return  directly  to  their  huts;  but  those  who  can  bear 
to  fast  longer  do  not  submit  themselves  to  the  torture  till  the 
fourth  day. 

''Fourth  day  of  the  Okippe :  All  those  who  have  endured  fast- 
ing for  four  days  are  now  assembled  in  the  medicine-lodge.  Such 
as  feel  themselves  faint  beg  that  the  dancing  may  begin  early. 
Accordingly  the  masquerade,  and  the  dances  performed  yester- 
day, begin  at  day-break.  They  dance  on  this  day  sixteen  times — 
eight  times  in  the  morning,  and  eight  times  in  the  afternoon.  The 
candidates  for  the  torture  are  out  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  when  they  have  suffered  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
a  large  circle  is  formed ;  two  men  who  have  no  part  in  the-  festival, 
take  one  of  the  penitents  between  them,  hold  him  by  the  hand, 
and  the  whole  circle  moves  around  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
The  Kani-Sachka  is  likewise  treated  in  this  manner.  The  fam- 
ished and  tortured  penitents,  for  the  most  part,  soon  fall  down, 
and  many  faint  away,  but  no  regard  is  paid  to  this;  they  are 
dragged  and  pulled  about  as  long  as  they  can  possibly  bear  it; 
they  are  then  let  loose,  and  remain  stretched  on  the  ground  as  if 
dead.  The  eight  buffalo  bulls  now  come  forward  to  execute  their 
last  dance.  Meantime,  Numank-Machana  (the  first  man)  stands 
on  one  side  of  the  place,  and  invites  the  inhabitants  to  assemble. 
The  men  come  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  with  their  bows  and 
arrows ;  the  arrows  are  adorned  with  green  leaves  at  the  wooden 
points;  and  when  the  eight  buffalos  have  approached,  dancing, 
the  first  man,  and  been  repulsed  by  him,  they  are  shot  at  from 
all  sides,  fall,  roll  on  the  ground,  and  then  lie  still  as  if  dead. 
The  first  man  then  invites  the  inhabitants  to  take  the  flesh  of  the 
buffalos.  The  latter  whose  robes  have  already  fallen  off,  rise,  and 
retire  into  the  medicine-lodge.  Then  the  dancers  divide  into  two 
parties,  extend  their  arms  and  legs,  strike  themselves  on  the 
stomach,  exclaiming  that  they  feel  themselves  strong;  some  that 
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they  will  kill  enemies;  others  that  they  will  slay  many  buffalos, 
etc.  They  then  retire,  take  food,  and  rest  themselves,  and  the 
festival  is  concluded. 

"The  wounds  that  have  been  inflicted  on  this  occasion  are  now 
healed,  but  they  remain  visible  during  the  whole  life,  like  thick 
swollen  weals.  This  is  to  be  observed  in  a  much  higher  degree 
among  the  Minnetarees  than  among  the  Mandans;  the  former 
seem  to  submit  to  much  more  severe  tortures.  The  buffalo  skulls, 
which  these  Indians  have  dragged  about  with  much  pain,  are 
preserved  in  their  huts,  where  they  are  everywhere  to  be  seen,  to 
be  handed  down  from  the  father  to  the  children.  Many  such 
heads  are  looked  upon  by  them  as  medicine ;  they  are  kept  in  the 
huts,  and  sometimes  the  Indians  stroke  them  over  the  nose,  and 
set  food  before  them.  In  general,  the  buffalo  is  a  medicine  ani- 
mal, and  more  or  less  sacred." 

Buffalo  Festival.  "Another  very  remarkable  medicine  festival 
is  that  for  attracting  the  heads  of  buffalos,  which  is  usually  cele- 
brated in  the  autumn  or  winter.  I  shall  describe  this  festival,  as 
an  eye  witness  among  the  Minnetarees,  where  it  is  observed  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  among  the  Mandans.  At  this  festi- 
val they  leave  their  wives  to  the  older  men,  and  individual  In- 
dians do  the  same  on  certain  occasions,  when  they  desire  to  ask 
good  wishes  for  the  attainment  of  some  object  they  have  in  view. 
A  man  in  this  case,  goes,  with  his  pipe,  and  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  who  wears  no  clothes  except  her  buffalo  robe,  to  another 
hut.  The  wife  carries  a  dish  of  boiled  maize,  which  she  sets 
down  before  a  third  person,  and  the  man  does  the  same  with  his 
pipe.  The  woman  then  passes  the  palm  of  her  hand  down  the 
whole  arm  of  the  person  favored  in  this  manner,  takes  him  by 
the  hand,  and  he  must  follow  her  to  a  retired  spot,  generally  to  the 
forest  surrounding  the  huts  in  the  winter  time ;  after  which  she 
returns  and  repeats  the  same  process,  often  with  eight  or  ten 
men.  As  soon  as  the  man  so  favored  has  resumed  his  seat,  the 
person  who  asks  his  good  wishes  presents  his  pipe  to  him  that  he 
may  smoke ;  whereupon  he  expresses  his  best  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking  or  project  in  hand.  By  way  of  returning 
thanks  his  arm  is  again  stroked." 

In  connection  with  the  "Corn  Dance"  next  described  by  Maxi- 
milian, the  idea  of  symbolizing  corn  as  representative  of  the 
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fruits  of  the  earth,  in  the  simile  of  the  immortal  old  woman,  is 
borne  out  by  the  tradition  of  today  as  seen  in  the  Mandan  ac- 
counts given  to  the  writer,  wherein  the  term  "Corn  Mother"  is 
used — as  shown  in  a  later  stage  of  this  paper. 

Corn  Dance.  "A  third  medicine  feast  is  that  described  by  Say, 
by  name  of  the  corn  dance  of  the  Minnetarees.  He  is  pretty  cor- 
rect in  his  account  of  it,  and  it  is  used  as  well  among  the  Man- 
dans  as  the  Minnetarees.  It  is  a  consecration  of  the  grain  to  be 
sown,  and  is  called  the  corn  dance  feast  of  the  women.  The  old 
woman  who  never  dies  sends  in  the  spring,  the  water-fowl,  swans, 
geese,  and  ducks,  as  symbols  of  the  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  by 
the  Indians.  The  wild  goose  signifies  maize ;  the  swan,  the  gourd ; 
and  the  duck,  beans.  It  is  the  old  woman  that  causes  these  plants 
to  grow,  and,  therefore  she  sends  these  birds  as  her  signs  and 
representatives.  It  is  very  seldom  that  eleven  wild  geese  are 
found  together  in  the  spring ;  but,  if  it  happens,  this  is  a  sign  that 
the  crop  of  maize  will  be  remarkably  fine.  The  Indians  keep  a 
large  quantity  of  dried  flesh  in  readiness  for  the  time  in  the 
spring  when  the  birds  arrive,  that  they  may  immediately  cele- 
brate the  corn  feast  of  the  women.  -They  hang  the  meat 
before  the  village,  on  long  stages  made  of  poles,  three  or  four 
rows,  one  above  another,  and  this  with  various  articles  of  value, 
is  considered  as  an  offering  to  the  old  women.  The  elderly  fe- 
males, as  representatives  of  the  old  woman  who  never  dies,  as- 
semble on  a  certain  day  about  the  stages,  carrying  a  stick  in  their 
hands,  to  one  end  of  which  a  head  of  maize  is  fastened.  Sitting 
down  in  a  circle,  they  plant  their  sticks  in  the  ground  before 
them,  and  then  dance  'round  the  stages.  Some  old  men  beat  the 
drum,  and  rattle  the  schischisikue.  The  maize  is  not  wetted  or 
sprinkled,  as  many  believe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  supposed 
that  such  a  practice  would  be  injurious.  While  the  old  women 
are  performing  these  ceremonies,  the  younger  ones  come  and  put 
some  dry  pulverized  meat  into  their  mouths,  for  which  each  of 
them  received  in  return,  a  grain  of  the  consecrated  maize,  which 
she  eats.  Three  or  four  grains  are  put  into  their  dishes,  and  are 
afterwards  carefully  mixed  with  the  seed  to  be  sown,  in  order  to 
make  it  thrive  and  yield  an  abundant  crop.  The  dried  flesh  on 
the  stages  is  the  perquisite  of  the  aged  females,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  woman  who  never  dies.  During  the  .ceremony, 
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it  is  not  unusual  for  some  men  of  the  band  of  the  dogs  to  come 
and  pull  a  large  piece  of  flesh  from  the  poles  and  carry  it  off. 
As  members  of  this  band,  and  being  men  of  distinction,  no  oppo- 
sition can  be  offered. 

"A  similar  corn  feast  is  repeated  in  the  autumn,  but  at  that 
season  it  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  herds  of  buf- 
falos,  and  of  obtaining  a  large  supply  of  meat.  Each  woman 
then  has  not  a  stick  with  a  head  of  maize,  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance, but  a  whole  plant  of  that  grain,  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 
They  designate  the  maize  as  well  as  the  birds,  which  are  the 
symbols  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  by  the  name  of  the  old  woman 
who  never,  dies,  and  call  upon  them  in  the  autumn,  saying, 
'Mother,  have  pity  on  us;  do  not  send  the  severe  cold  too  soonr 
so  that  we  may  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  meat;  do  not  permit 
all  the  game  to  go  away,  so  that  we  may  have  something  for  the 
winter. ' 

"In  autumn  when  the  birds  emigrate  to  the  south,  or  as  the 
Indians  express  it,  return  to  the  old  woman,  they  believe  that 
they  take  with  them  the  presents — especially  the  dried  flesh- 
that  were  hung  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  for  the  giver 
and  protectress  of  the  crop.  They  further  imagine  that  the  old 
woman  partakes  of  the  flesh.  Some  poor  females  among  these 
Indians,  who  are  not  able  to  offer  flesh  or  any  valuable  gift,  take 
a  piece  of  parchment,  in  which  they  wrap  the  foot  of  a  buffalor 
and  suspend  it  to  one  of  the  poles  as  their  offering.  The  birds 
on  their  return,  go  to  the  old  woman,  each  bringing  something 
from  the  Indians;  but  towards  the  end,  one  approaches,  and 
says,  'I  have  very  little  to  give  you,  for  I  have  received  only  a 
very  mean  gift.'  To  this,  the  old  woman,  on  receiving  the  buf- 
falo's foot  from  the  poor  women,  or  widows,  says,  'This  is  just 
what  I  love;  this  poor  offering  is  more  dear  to  me  than  all  the 
other  presents,  however  costly. '  Upon  this  she  boils  a  piece  of  the 
foot  with  some  maize,  and  eats  it  with  much  satisfaction.  The 
old  woman  who  never  dies  has  very  extensive  plantations  of 
maize,  the  keepers  of  which  are  the  great  stag  and  the  white- 
tailed  stag.  She  has  likewise,  many  blackbirds,  which  help  to 
guard  her  property.  When  she  intends  to  feed  these  keepers, 
she  summons  them,  and  they  fall  with  avidity  upon  the  maize 
fields.  As  these  plantations  are  very  large,  she  requires  many 
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laborers,  and  the  mouse,  the  mole,  and  the  before-mentioned 
stags,  perform  the  work.  The  birds  which  fly  from  the  sea  shore 
in  the  spring,  represent  the  old  woman,  who  then  travels  to  the 
north  to  visit  'the  old  man  who  never  dies,'  and  who  always 
resides  in  that  quarter.  She  does  not,  however,  stop  there  long, 
but  generally  returns  in  three  or  four  days.  In  former  times  the 
old  woman's  hut  was  near  the  Little  Missouri,  where  the  Indians 
often  went  to  visit  her.  One  day  twelve  Minnetarees  came  to 
her,  and  she  set  before  them  a  pot  of  maize,  which  was  so  small, 
that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  one ;  but  she  invited  them 
to  eat,  as  soon  as  the  pot  was  empty  it  was  instantly  refilled,  and 
all  the  twelve  men  had  enough.  This  occurred  several  times  while 
the  old  woman  resided  on  that  spot." 

Medicine  Serpents.  "  Serpents,  especially  the  rattlesnake,  are 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  'medicine'  for  these  people,  who  kill 
them,  and  cut  off  the  rattles,  which  they  regard  as  an  effectual 
remedy  in  many  diseases.  They  chew  one  of  the  joints,  and  wet 
various  parts  of  the  body  of  the  patient  with  the  saliva.  They 
likewise  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  colossal  medicine  serpent, 
which  lives  in  a  lake  three  or  four  days'  journey  from  this  place, 
and  to  which  they  make  offerings.  The  following  is  their  tradi- 
tion of  this  monster:  Two  young  men  were  strolling  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  observed  a  cavern,  through  which  curiosity 
led  them  to  go.  On  reaching  the  further  end,  they  were  surprised 
at  beholding  a  picturesque  country,  wholly  unknown  to  them, 
where  numerous  herds  of  buffalo  were  grazing.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, an  immense  giant  stood  before  them,  who  demanded,  'Who 
are  you,  you  little  people?  I  am  afraid  if  I  were  to  lay  hold  of 
you  I  should  crush  you.'  He  then  lifted  them  in  his  hands  very 
carefully,  and  carried  them  into  the  village,  which  was  inhabited 
by  giants  like  himself.  Accompanied  by  the  two  Mandans  they 
went  out  to  hunt  buffalos.  The  giants  killed  the  buffalo  by 
throwing  stones,  but  the  Mandans  destroyed  many  with  their 
arrows,  which  greatly  delighted  the  giants.  At  that  time  the 
giants  were  at  war  with  the  eagles,  which  were  very  numerous, 
and  which  they  slew  by  flinging  stones.  The  Mandans,  however, 
shot  them  with  arrows,  so  that  they  speedily  procured  a  large 
quantity  of  eagles'  feathers.  They  then  took  leave  of  the  giants, 
and  were  permitted  to  depart  with  all  their  valuable  feathers. 
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On  their  return  they  found  the  cave  blocked  by  a  colossal  serpent. 
First  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  make  a  passage,  but  they  soon 
collected  a  large  pile  of  wood  and  burnt  the  monster.  One  of 
them  tasted  the  roasted  flesh  of  the  serpent,  and,  finding  it  palat- 
able, partook  of  more.  They  proceeded  on  their  way,  when  the 
head  of  the  Mandan  who  had  tasted  the  serpent's  flesh  began  to 
swell  prodigiously,  and  an  intolerable  itching  came  to  his  face. 
He  begged  his  friend  not  to  leave  him,  but  to  take  him  home. 
On  the  second  day  he  continued  to  swell,  increased  in  length,  felt 
an  irritation  all  over,  and  was  soon  afterwards  transformed  into 
a  serpent,  upon  which  he  begged  his  companion  to  take  him  to 
the  Missouri,  which  the  latter  accomplished  in  three  days.  As 
soon  as  the  serpent  reached  the  water,  he  dived,  but  speedily  rose 
to  the  surface,  and  said,  'There  are  many  like  me  below,  but  they 
hate  me,  therefore  carry  me  to  the  long  water,  three  days'  jour- 
ney from  the  Missouri. '  This,  too,  was  done,  but  the  serpent  not 
liking  his  new  abode,  his  comrade  was  obliged  to  carry  him  to 
a  second  lake,  called  Histoppa-Numangka  (the  place  of  the  tat- 
tooed countenance),  when  the  serpent  was  satisfied,  and  resolved 
to  remain.  He  commissioned  the  young  man  to  bring  him  four 
things,  viz :  A  white  wolf,  a  polecat,  some  pounded  maize,  and 
eagles'  tails;  after  this  he  was  to  go  to  war  four  times,  and  kill 
an  enemy  in  each  combat.  All  this  accordingly  took  place.  The 
serpent  then  added  that  he  would  always  remain  in  this  lake, 
never  die,  be  medicine,  and,  when  the  Mandans  desired  anything, 
they  might  come  hither,  do  penance,  or  make  offerings,  that 
is  to  say,  hang  robes,  eagles'  tails,  and  other  articles  of  value,  on 
poles  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  which  the  Indians  sometimes  do 
even  to  this  day." 

Medicine  Stone.  "Another  curiosity  of  a  similar  nature  is  the 
Medicine  Stone,  which  is  mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and 
which  the  Minnetarees  likewise  reverence.  This  stone  is  between 
two  and  three  days'  journey  from  the  villages  on  Cannonball 
river,  and  about  100  paces  from  its  banks.  I  was  assured  that  it 
was  on  a  tolerably  high  hill,  and  in  the  form  of  a  flat  slab,  prob- 
ably of  sandstone.  The  stone  is  described  as  being  marked  with 
impressions  of  the  footsteps  of  men,  and  animals  of  various  de- 
scriptions, also  sledges  with  dogs.  The  Indians  use  this  stone  as 
an  oracle,  and  make  offerings  of  value  to  it,  such  as  kettles, 
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blankets,  cloth,  guns,  knives,  hatchets,  medicine-pipes,  etc.,  which 
are  found  deposited  close  to  it.  The  war  parties  of  both  nations, 
when  they  take  the  field,  generally  go  to  this  place,  and  consult  the 
oracle  as  to  the  issue  of  their  enterprise.  Lamenting  and  howling, 
they  approach  the  hill,  smoke  their  medicine-pipes,  and  pass  the 
night  near  the  spot.  On  the  following  morning  they  copy  the 
figures  on  the  stone  upon  a  piece  of  parchment  or  skin,  which 
they  take  to  the  village,  where  the  old  men  give  the  interpretation. . 
New  figures  are  undoubtedly  drawn  from  time  to  time  on  this 
stone,  near  to  which  the  celebrated  ark,  in  which  part  of  the 
nation  was  saved  in  the  great  deluge,  formerly  stood." 

Other  Medicine.  "The  Mandans  have  many  other  medicine  es- 
tablishments in  the  vicinity  of  their  villages,  all  of  which  are 
dedicated  to  the  superior  powers.  Mr.  Bodmer  has  made  very 
accurate  drawings  of  those  near  Mih-Tutta-Hang-Kush,  one  of 
which  consists  of  four  poles  placed  in  the  form  of  a  square;  the 
two  foremost  have  a  heap  of  earth  and  green  turf  thrown  up 
around  them,  and  four  buffalo  skulls  laid  in  a  line  between  them, 
while  twenty-six  human  skulls  are  placed  in  a  row  from  one  of 
tin-  stakes  at  the  back  to  the  other;  some  of  these  skulls  are 
painted  with  a  red  stripe.  Behind  the  whole  a  couple  of  knives 
are  stuck  into  the  ground,  and  a  bundle  of  twigs  is  fastened  at 
the  top  of  the  poles  with  a  kind  of  comb,  or  the  teeth  of  a  rake 
painted  red.  The  Indians  repair  to  such  places  when  they  desire 
to  make  offerings,  or  put  up  petitions;  they  howl,  lament,  and 
make  loud  entreaties,  often  for  many  days  together,  to  the  lord  of 
life,  which  the  French  Canadians  call  weeping,  though  no  tears 
are  shed.  A  similar  medioine  establishment  is  represented,  where 
a  couple  of  human  figures,  very  clumsily  made  of  skins,  were  fixed 
upon  poles,  representing  as  we  are  told,  the  sun  and  moon,  prob- 
;il)l\  the  lord  of  life  and  the  old  wroman  who  never  dies.  Worm- 
wood, of  which  they  generally  fasten  a  bunch  to  the  poles,  is  a 
sacred  medicine  herb,  to  which  they  ascribe  various  effects. 

"Dreams,  as  I  have  before  said,  afford  the  usual  motives  for 
such  actions,  and  for  the  penances  which  they  impose  upon 
themselves,  and  they  believe  all  that  appears  in  their  dreams  to 
be  true.  They  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  firearms,  when  one 
of  the  Indians  dreamed  of  a  weapon  with  which  they  could  kill 
their  enemies  at  a  great  distance,  and  soon  afterwards  -the  white 
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men  brought  them  the  first  gun.  In  the  same  manner  they 
dreamed  of  horses  before  they  obtained  any.  Even  the  whites 
who  live  among  them  are  infected  with  this  belief  in  dreams, 
and  other  superstitions.  They  frequently  promise,  on  undertak- 
ing anything,  the  joint  of  a  finger,  which  they  cut  off  at  once, 
and  keep  in  a  handful  of  wormwood ;  this  I  myself  saw  among  the 
Blackfeet,  where,  at  that  time,  it  was  a  sign  of  mourning.  It  is 
also  done  at  the  time  of  the  Okippe  in  May  and  June.  Almost 
all  the  Mandans  and  Minnetarees  have  lost  one  or  two  joints  of 
the  fingers  and  several  of  them  more.  There  are  numerous  sup- 
erstitious ideas  and  prejudices  among  these  Indians.  Thus  they 
believe  that  a  person  to  whom  they  wish  ill  must  die,  if  they 
make  a  figure  of  wood  or  clay,  substituting  for  the  heart,  a  needle, 
an  awl,  or  a  porcupine  quill,  and  bury  the  image  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  their  medicine  poles.  When  a  child  is  born,  the  father  must 
not  bridle  a  horse,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  not  to  fasten  the  halter  to 
the  lower  jaw,  otherwise  the  child  will  die  in  convulsions.  Many 
consider  it  a  bad  omen  when  a  woman,  while  several  Mandans  are 
smoking  together,  passes  between  them.  If  a  woman  is  lying 
on  the  ground  between  the  men  who  are  smoking,  a  piece  of  wood 
is  laid  across  her,  to  serve  as  a  communication  between  the  men. 
The  strongest  man  now  living  among  the  Mandans,  who  has  been 
the  victor  in  several  wrestling  matches  with  the  whites,  always 
takes  hold  of  his  pipe  by  the  head,  for,  were  he  to  touch  it  in 
another  part,  the  blood  would  suddenly  rush  from  his  nostrils. 
As  soon  as  he  bleeds  in  this  manner,  he  instantly  empties  his  pipe, 
and  throws  the  contents  into  the  fire,  where  it  explodes  like  gun- 
powder, and  the  bleeding  immediately  stops.  Nobody,  they  say, 
can  touch  this  man's  face,  without  at  once  bleeding  at  the  nose 
and  mouth.  A  certain  Indian  affirms  that,  whenever  another 
offers  him  a  pipe  to  smoke,  out  of  civility,  he  immediately  has  his 
mouth  full  of  worms,  handfuls  of  which  he  throws  into  the  fire. 
The  medicine  of  another  man  consists  in  making  a  snow-ball, 
which  he  rolls  a  long  time  between  his  hands,  so  that  it  at  length 
becomes  hard,  and  is  converted  into  a  white  stone,  which,  when 
struck,  emits  fire.  Many  persons,  even  whites,  pretend  they  had 
seen  this,  and  it  is  utterly  useless  to  attempt  convincing  them  to 
the  contrary.  The  same  man  pretends  that,  during  a  dance,  he 
plucked  white  feathers  from  a  certain  small  bird,  which  he  rolled 
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"between  his  hands,  and  formed  of  them,  in  a  short  time,  a  similar 
white  stone.  Sometimes  an  Indian  takes  it  into  his  head  to 
make  his  gun  medicine,  or  to  consecrate  it,  which  he  does  not 
dare  afterwards  to  part  with.  With  this  view  he  generally  makes 
a  yearly  feast  in  the  spring.  The  crier  (kettle-tender,  or  marmi- 
ton)  must  invite  a  certain  number  of  guests,  and  receive  an  equal 
number  of  small  sticks,  which  he  delivers  to  them,  as  a  sign  of 
their  being  invited;  nay,  now,  European  playing  cards  are  ac- 
tually sent  around  for  this  purpose.  The  guests  appear,  lay  their 
guns  aside,  and  take  their  places,  on  which  the  drum  and  schi- 
schikue  go  'round,  and  every  guest  sings,  and  plays  the  drum  and 
rattle.  While  this  music  is  going  on,  they  eat  the  food  which 
has 'been  dressed,  nor  are  they  allowed  to  leave  any  of  it.  The 
host  then  takes  his  gun,  cuts  a  piece  of  flesh,  and  with  it  rubs  the 
barrel,  and  flings  the  meat  into  the  fire;  this  is  repeated  thrice. 
He  then  takes  up  some  of  the  water  in  which  the  meat  was 
boiled,  rubs  the  whole  length  of  the  barrel  with  it,  pours  the  rest 
of  the  broth  into  the  fire;  and,  lastly,  takes  fat,  with  which  he 
rubs  the  whole  gun,  and  then  throws  the  remainder  into  the  fire. 

"A  great  many  Mandans  and  Minnetarees  believe  that  they 
have  wild  animals  in  their  body ;  one  for  instance,  affirmed  he  had 
a  buffalo  calf,  the  kicking  of  which  he  often  felt ;  others  said  they 
had  tortoises,  frogs,  lizards,  birds,  and  so  forth.*** 

"The  people  consider  owls  as  medicine  birds,  and  pretend  to 
hold  conversations  with  them,  and  understand  their  attitudes  and 
voices ;  often,  indeed,  they  keep  these  animals  alive  in  their  huts, 
and  look  upon  them  as  soothsayers.  I  shall,  subsequently,  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  they  catch  all  kinds  of 
birds  of  prey,  which  feed  on  the  flesh  of  dead  animals,  particularly 
eagles,  which  they  sometimes  preserve  alive.  They  frequently 
look  upon  them  as  medicine. 

"Many  instruments  used  by  the  whites,  especially  mathematical 
are  a  great  medicine,  or  charm,  in  their  eyes,  because  they  do  not 
comprehend  the  use  of  them.  Thus  the  Indian  women  are  fre- 
quently embarrassed  when  we  look  at  them  through  a  telescope, 
because  they  believed  that  we  had  the  power  to  penetrate  their 
inmost  thoughts,  and  of  discovering  their  past  and  future  ac- 
tions." 

Time — Months.     "The  divison  of  time,  especially  that  of  the 
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year  into  months,  is  pretty  conformable  to  nature;  they  count 
the  years  by  winters,  and  say  so  many  winters  have  passed  since 
such  an  event.  They  are  able  to  reckon  the  winters  by  numbers, 
or  on  their  fingers,  for  their  numerals  are  very  complete. 

"1.  The  month  of  the  seven  cold  days,  answering  to  our 
January. 

"2.     The  pairing  month — February. 

"3.    The  month  of  weak  eyes — March. 

"4.  The  month  of  game.  Some  call  it  the  month  of  wild 
geese.  It  is  likewise  often  called  the  month  of  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice. 

"5.  The  month  in  which  maize  is  sown,  or  the  month  of 
flowers — May. 

"6.    The  month  of  ripe  service  berries. 

"1.     The  month  of  ripe  cherries. 

"8.     The  month  of  ripe  plumbs. 

"9.    The  month  of  ripe  maize. 

"10.     The  month  of  the  falling  leaves. 

"11.     The  month  in  which  the  rivers  freeze. 

"12.     The  month  of  slight  frost.32 

"Here  and  there  other  names  are  given  to  the  months,  but  the 
above  are  the  most  common." 

Buffalo  Hunts.  "The  chief  occupations  of  the  Indians,  besides 
adorning  and  painting  their  persons,  looking  in  the  glass,  smok- 
ing, eating,  and  sleeping,  are  the  chase  and  war,  and  these  fill 
up  a  great  part  of  their  time.  The  principal  beast  of  chase  is  the 
buffalo,  or,  rather,  the  buffalo  cow.  The  men  generally  go  hunt- 
ing in  a  body,  on  horseback,  in  order  to  be  the  more  secure 
against  the  superior  force  of  their  enemies.  The  equipments  of 
their  horses  are  much  like  those  of  the  Blackfeet,  and  their  sad- 
dles resemble  the  Hungarian ;  though,  now,  they  sometimes  ob- 
tain saddles  from  the  whites,  which  they  line  and  ornament  with 
red  and  blue  cloth.  In  riding,  they  never  leave  hold  of  their 
whip,  the  handle  of  which  is  made  of  wood,  and  not  of  "elk's  horn, 
as  among  the  more  western  nations.  They  never  wear  spurs.  Fit 
the  summer  time,  if  the  herds  of  buffalos  are  dispersed  to  great 
distance  in  the  prairie,  the  chase,  of  course,  requires  more  time 
and  exertion;  but  in  the  winter,  when  they  approach  the  Mis- 
souri, and  seek  shelter  in  the  woods,  a  great  number  are  oftcrr 
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killed  in  a  short  time.  On  these  hunting  excursions  the  Indians 
often  spend  eight  or  ten  days;  generally  they  return  on  foot, 
while  the  horses  are  laden  with  the  spoils.  The  buffalos  are 
usually  shot  with  arrows,  the  hunters  riding  within  ten  or  twelve 
paces  of  them.  If  it  is  very  cold,  and  the  buffalos  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance in  the  prairie  (which  happened  in  the  winter  of  1833-34), 
they  hunt  but  little,  and  would  rather  suffer  hunger,  or  live  only 
on  maize  and  beans,  than  use  any  exertion ;  and  when  towards 
spring,  many  drowned  buffalos  float  down  the  river  with  the  ice, 
the  Indians  swim  or  leap  with  great  dexterity  over  the  flakes  of 
ice,  draw  the  animals  to  land,  and  eat  the  half  putrid  flesh  with- 
out manifesting  any  signs  of  disgust.  It  is  remarkable  how  in- 
stantly their  famished  dogs  know  and  take  advantage  of  the 
hunting  excursions  of  their  masters.  •  When  the  horses  return 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  the  children  in  the  village  utter 
a  cry  of  joy,  of  which  the  dogs  seem  perfectly  to  understand  the 
import,  for  they  simultaneously  set  up  a  loud  howl,  run  towards 
the  prairie,  the  scene  of  the  chase,  and  partake  with  their  rela- 
tions, the  wolves,  of  what  the  hunters  have  left  behind.  When 
a  hunter  has  killed  an  animal,  he  generally  eats  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  marrow  of  the  large  thigh  bones,  raw.  If  an 
Indian  has  procured  some  game  he  usually  shares  it  with  others. 
The  entrails  and  skin  always  belong  to  the  person  who  shot  the 
animal.  If  an  eminent  man,  who  has  performed  some  exploit, 
comes  up  when  the  animal  has  been  just  killed,  and  demands  the 
tongue,  or  some  other  good  part,  it  cannot  be  refused  him.  Dogs 
are  not  employed  in  hunting  by  the  Mandans  and  Minnetarees. 
They  shoot  deer  and  elks  in  the  forests,  antelopes  and  bighorns 
in  the  prairies,  the  Black  Hills,  and  the  neighboring  mountains. 
They  make  parks,  as  they  are  called,  to  catch  antelopes,  but  not 
buffalos." 

Antelope  Hunt.  "Brackenridge  says,  that  the  Indians  drive 
the  antelopes  into  the  water  and  kill  them  with  clubs,  but  this 
can  only  have  happened  in  isolated  places  when  some  accident 
gave  them  the  opportunity.  The  Minnetarees  make  these  cabri 
parks  more  frequently  than  the  Mandans.  They  choose  a  valley, 
between  two  hills,  which  ends  in  a  steep  declivity.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hills,  two  converging  lines,  one  or  two  miles  in  length, 
are  marked  out  with  brushwood.  Below  the  declivity  they  erect 
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a  kind  of  fence  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  in  length,  composed  of 
poles,  covered  and  filled  up  with  hay  and  brushwood.  A  number 
of  horsemen  then  drive  the  cabris  between  the  ends  of  the  lines 
marked  out  by  the  brushwood,  which  are  very  distant  from  each 
other,  and  ride  rapidly  towards  them.  The  terrified  animals 
hasten  down  the  hollow,  and  at  length  leap  into  the  enclosure, 
where  they  are  killed  with  clubs  or  taken  alive.  There  are  not 
many  bears  in  this  country;  and  the  Indians  are  not  fond  of 
hunting  them,  because  it  is  often  dangerous,  and  the  flesh,  when 
roasted,  is  not  very  good. 

"Brackenridge  is  mistaken  when  he  says,  that  these  Indians 
always  shout  before  they  enter  the  forest,  in  order  to  frighten 
the  bears.  If  they  did  so  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  frighten 
all  other  kinds  of  animals,  and  we  see  at  once,  from  this  state- 
ment, that  that  traveler  was  no  sportsman. ' ' 

Wolf,  Fox  and  Eagle  Traps.  "The  wolf  and  the  fox  are  some- 
times shot  with  a  gun,  as  well  as  the  white  hare,  in  the  winter 
time,  or  they  are  caught  in  traps.  They  set  for  the  wolves  very 
strong  traps.  The  prairie  wolf  is  not  easily  caught,  being  very 
cautious.  Foxes  are  caught  in  small  traps,  which  are  covered 
with  brushwood  and  buffalos  skulls,  to  conceal  them.  Many  siich 
traps  are  seen  everywhere  in  the  prairies,  which  are  surrounded 
with  small  stakes,  that  the  animals  may  not  enter  them  side- 
ways. Beavers  are  now  caught,  in  great  numbers,  in  iron  traps, 
which  they  procure  from  the  whites.  Small  animals,  such  as  the 
ermine,  are  caught  with  horse-hair  springs,  set  before  their  bur- 
rows. The  manner  in  which  birds  of  prey  are  caught  is  said  to 
be  very  remarkable.  The  bird-catcher  lies  down  at  full  length 
in  a  narrow  pit  made  on  purpose,  and  exactly  large  enough  to 
hold  him.  As  soon  as  he  has  lain  down,  the  pit  is  covered  with 
brushwood  and  hay,  pieces  of  meat  are  laid  upon  it,  and  a  crow 
or  some  such  bird,  fastened  to  it.  The  eagle,  or  other  bird  of  prey, 
is  said  to  descend,  and  to  sit  down,  in  order  to  eat,  on  which  the 
bird-catcher  seizes  it  by  the  legs.  I  would  not  believe  this  had 
not  men  worthy  of  credit  given  me  their  word  for  it.  In  this 
manner  they  catch  the  eagle,  called,  by  the  English,  the  war- 
eagle,  and  the.  golden  eagle,  the  Quiliou,  or  oiseau  de  medicine,  of 
the  Canadians,  which  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with,  and 
which  they  highly  value,  as  I  have  already  stated."33 
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School  of  War— The  Chiefs.  ''Next  to  the  chase,  war  is  the 
chief  employment  of  the  Indians,  and  military  glory  the  highest 
object  of  their  ambition.  It  is  well  known  that  Indian  bravery 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  whites;  for  wilfully  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  enemy 's  fire  would,  in  their  eyes,  not  be  bravery, 
but  folly.  Cunning  and  stratagem  give  them  the  advantage  over 
the  enemy;  their  strength  lies  in  concealing  their  march,  and 
surprises  at  daybreak.  He  who  kills  many  enemies  without  sus- 
taining any  loss  is  the  best  warrior. 

"When  a  young  man  desires  to  establish  his  reputation  in  the 
field,  he  fasts  for  four  or  seven  days,  as  long  as  his  strength  per- 
mits him,  goes  alone  to  the  hills,  complains  and  cries  to  the  lord 
of  life,  calls  incessantly  to  the  higher  powers  for  their  aid,  and 
only  goes  home,  sometimes  in  the  evening,  to  sleep.  A  dream 
suggests  his  medicine  to  him.  If  the  lord  of  life  makes  him  dream 
of  a  piece  of  cherry  tree  wood,  or  of  an  animal,  it  is  a  good  omen. 
The  young  men  who  take  the  field  with  him  have  then  confidence 
in  his  medicine.  If  he  can  perform  an  exploit  his  reputation  is 
established.  But  whatever  exploits  he  may  perform,  he  acquires 
no  respect  if  he  does  not  make  valuable  presents;  and  they  say 
of  him,  'He  has  indeed  performed  many  exploits,  but  yet  he  is 
as  much  to  be  pitied  as  those  whom  he  has  killed.'  A  man  may 
have  performed  many  exploits,  and  yet  not  be  allowed  to  wear 
tufts  of  hair  on  his  clothes,  unless  he  carries  a  medicine  pipe,  and 
has  been  the  leader  of  a  war  party.  When  a  young  man  who  has 
never  performed  an  exploit,  is  the  first  to  kill  an  enemy  on  a  war- 
like expedition,  he  paints  a  spiral  line  'round  his  arm,  of  whatever 
color  he  pleases,  and  he  may  then  wrear  a  whole  wolf's  tail  at  the 
ankle  or  heel  of  one  foot.  If  he  has  first  killed  and  touched  the 
enemy  he  paints  a  line  running  obliquely  'round  the  arms  and 
another  crossing  it  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  three  trans- 
verse stripes.  On  killing  the  second  enemy  he  paints  his  left  leg 
(that  is  the  leggin)  of  a  reddish-brown.  If  he  kills  the  second 
enemy  before  another  is  killed  by  his  comrades,  he  may  wear  two 
entire  wolves'  tails  at  his  heels.  On  his  third  exploit  he  paints 
two  longitudinal  stripes  on  his  arms  and  three  transverse  stripes. 
This  is  the  exploit  that  is  esteemed  the  highest;  after  the  third 
exploit  no  more  marks  are  made.  If  he  kills  an  enemy  after 
others  of  the  party  have  done  the  same,  he  may  wear  on  this  heel. 
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one  wolf's  tail,  the  tip  of  which  is  cut  off.  In  every  numerous 
war  party  there  are  four  leaders  (partisans,  karokkanakah), 
sometimes  seven,  but  only  four  are  reckoned  as  the  real  partisans; 
the  others  are  called  bad  partisans  (karokkanakah-chakohosch, 
literally,  partisans  galeux).  All  partisans  carry  on  their  backs 
a  medicine-pipe  in  a  case,  which  other  warriors  dare  not  have. 
To  become  a  chief  (Numakaschi)  a  man  must  have  been  a  parti- 
san and  then  kill  an  enemy  when  he  is  not  a  partisan.  If  he  follows 
another  partisan  for  the  second  time,  he  must  have  first  discovered 
the  enemy,  have  killed  one,  and  then  possessed  the  hide  of  a  white 
buffalo  cow  complete,  with  the  horns,  to  pretend  to  the  title  of 
chief  (Numakschi).  Dipauch,  who  related  these  particulars,  had 
himself  done  all  these,  and  was  an  eminent  man  among  his  people, 
but  had  never  assumed  that  title.  He  had  given  five  horses  for 
his  white  buffalo  hide.  All  the  warriors  wear  small  war  pipes 
'round  their  necks,  which  are  often  very  elegantly  ornamented 
with  porcupine  quills. 

"As  soon  as  they  advance  to  attack  the  enemy  every  one  sounds 
his  pipe,  and  all  together  utter  the  war  whoop,  a  shrill  cry,  which 
they  render  tremendous  by  repeatedly  and  suddenly  striking  the 
mouth  with  the  hand.  Those  who  fast  and  dream,  in  order  to 
perform  an  exploit,  are  entitled  to  wear  a  wolf's  skin.  A  warrior 
has  a  right  to  wear  as  many  eagles'  feathers  as  he  has  performed 
exploits.  All  Indians,  on  their  military  expeditions,  erect,  in  the 
evening,  a  sort  of  fort,  in  which  they  are,  in  some  measure,  secure 
against  a  sudden  attack.  In  Major  Long's  expedition  to  the 
Rocky  mountains,  it  is  stated,  that  they  often  make  caches  (hid- 
ing places)  in  these  forts ;  but  we  did  not  observe  any  such  on  the 
Missouri.  The  Indians,  on  their  expeditions,  always  set  a  watch 
by  night  as  soon  as  they  are  near  the  enemy,  and  often  send  out 
scouts  to  considerable  distances.  At  such  a  post  the  Indians  are 
very  vigilant  and  active;  after  an  engagement  they  do  not  bury 
the  dead,  but,  if  they  have  not  time  to  carry  them  away,  leave 
them  on  the  spot  where  they  fell.  The  scalps,  called  by  the  Cana- 
dians, les  chevelures,  are  often  preserved  for  a  long  time  stretched 
upon  small  hoops,  and  the  hair  is  afterwards  used  as  an  ornament 
to  the  dress  of  the  men.  The  skin  of  the  scalp  is  generally  painted 
red.  The  Mandans,  Minnetarees,  and  Crows,  never  torture  their 
prisoners  like  the  Pawnees,  and  the  eastern  nations.  "When  a 
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prisoner  has  arrived  at  the  village,  and  eaten  maize,  he  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  their  own  nation,  and  no  person  ever  thinks  of 
molesting  him.  Often,  however,  the  women  hasten  out  to  meet 
the  prisoners  ere  they  reach  the  village,  and  kill  them;  this  is 
especially  an  act  of  revenge  for  their  husbands  or  sons  who  may 
have  fallen  in  the  battle. 

"When  a  young  man  desires  to  become  a  leader,  or  partisan,  he 
first  gains,  by  gifts,  the  favor  of  the  other  young  men,  and  then 
dedicates  a  medicine  pipe,  which  is  a  plain  unornamented  tube. 
This  ceremony  is  accomplished  by  a  four  days'  fast;  and  suppli- 
cations for  assistance  to  the  lord  of  life,  the  first  man,  etc.,  and 
other  supernatural  beings.  He  then  addresses  the  young  men, 
and  calls  upon  them  to  give  him  their  support  in  his  undertakings. 
If  a  sufficient  number  testify  their  readiness  to  accompany  him  in 
a  warlike  expedition,  and  such  an  expedition  be  determined  upon, 
they  dance  and  feast  in  the  medicine-lodge  for  several  successive 
nights,  from  whence,  too,  they  generally  march  off  by  night. 
The  women  never  accompany  these  expeditions.  On  setting  out 
the  men  are  badly  clothed,  and  not  painted.  They  do  not  depart 
in  a  body,  but,  for  the  most  part,  singly,  or  in  small  detached 
parties.  At  a  certain  distance  from  the  village  they  halt  upon 
an  isolated  hill,  open  their  medicine  bags,  and,  after  the  men 
have  sat  down  in  a  circle,  the  partisan  produces  his  medicine-pipe, 
which  all  present  smoke ;  the  person  who  smokes  last,  then  spreads 
his  medicines  on  the  ground,  or  hangs  them  up,  and  from  them 
foretells  the  fate  of  the  expedition.  The  Indians  manifest  much 
gravity  and  decorum  on  solemn  occasions  like  these." 

Scalp  Dance.  "When  the  warriors  return  from  their  expedi- 
tion, the  scalps  are  carried  on  in  advance,  on  high  poles;  if  they 
have  performed  any  exploits,  they  paint  their  faces  black;  very 
frequently  the  whole  body  is  thus  disfigured.  The  women  and 
children  go  out  to  meet  them  and  they  enter  the  village  per- 
forming the  scalp  dance.  This  dance  is  then  repeated  four  suc- 
cessive nights  in  the  medicine-lodge,  and  is  subsequently  danced 
in  the  open  space,  in  the  center  of  the  village.  If  the  campaign 
took  place  in  the  spring,  it  is  danced,  at  intervals  till  the  fall  of 
the  leaf  in  autumn ;  if  in  the  autumn,  it  is  danced  till  spring,  but 
should  any  of  the  nation  be  killed  in  the  interim  all  festivities 
immediately  cease.  In  the  scalp  dance  the  Indians  paint  them- 
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selves  in  various  ways,  form  a  semi-circle,  advance,  and  retreat 
amid  the  din  of  singing,  the  beating  of  the  drum, and  schischikue. 
The  wives  of  those  men  who  have  obtained  the  scalps  carry  them 
on  long  rods. 

"All  the  distinguished  deeds  performed  by  a  war  party  are 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  partisan.  All  the  scalps  that  are  taken 
belong  to  him,  and  also  the  horses  that  they  have  captured.  He  who 
has  killed  an  enemy  is  a  brave  man,  and  reckons  one  exploit ;  but 
the  partisan  rises  the  highest  on  that  account,  even  though  he  has 
not  seen  any  of  the  enemies  who  have  been  slain.  When  he  re- 
turns home,  the  old  men  and  women  meet,  and  sing  the  scalp 
song,  on  which  he  must  make  them  all  presents  of  value.  He 
gives  away  all  the  captured  horses,  and  valuable  articles,  and  is 
afterwards  a  poor  man,  but  his  reputation  is  great.  Successful 
partisans  afterwards  become  chiefs,  and  are  highly  respected  by 
their  nation.  The  Indian  youths  go  to  war  when  they  are  only 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  Sometimes  they  make  excur- 
sions on  horseback  in  the  winter."  (p.  389.) 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  comment  that  in  recording  the  tradition 
of  wars  between  the  Mandans  and  the  Chippeways  "to  the  coun- 
try of  Pembina,"  Maximilian  conduces  to  the  support  of  the 
theory  that  the  Mandans  went  into  the  Winnipeg  Basin,  with 
their  allies  the  Minnetarees  (the  latter  of  whom  were  supposed  to 
have  once  lived  in  that  dirction).  from  their  base  on  the  Missouri 
river,  thus  furnishing,  inferentially  at  least,  proof  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  that  the  contests  between  the  Mandans  and  Crees, 
Chippeways,  etc.,  were  occasioned  in  a  process  of  driving  the 
Mandans  from  a  supposed  original  habitat  in  those  regions.  See 
below : 

Mandan  Wars.  "The  Mandans  and  Minnetarees  make  ex- 
cursions as  far  as  the  Rocky  mountains,  against  their  enemies,  the 
Blackfeet,  and  against  the  Chippeways,  to  the  country  of  Pembi- 
na. Their  other  enemies  are  the  Sioux,  the  Arikkaras,  the  Assini- 
boines,  and  the  Cheyennes  (spelt  by  the  English  Shiennes).  They 
are  at  peace  with  the  Crows." 

Mandan  Weapons.  ' '  The  weapons  of  the  Mandans  and  Minne- 
tarees are,  first,  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  bows  are  made  of  elm 
or  ash,  there  being  no  other  suitable  kinds  of  wood  in  their  coun- 
try. In  form  and_size  they  resemble  those  of  the  other  nations; 
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the  string  is  made  of  the  sinews  of  animals  twisted.  They  are 
frequently  ornamented.  A  piece  of  red  cloth,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  is  wound  around  each  end  of  the  bow,  and  adorned  with 
glass  beads,  dyed  porcupine  quills,  and  strips  of  white  ermine.  A 
tuft  of  horse  hair,  dyed  yellow,  is  usually  fastened  to  one  end  of 
the  bow.  Pehriska-Ruhpa  has  such  a  weapon  in  his  hand.  The 
quiver,  to  which  the  bow-case  is  fastened,  is  made  of  panther  or 
buffalo  skin ;  in  the  first  case,  with  the  hair  outwards  the  long 
tail  hanging  down,  and,  as  among  the  Blackfeet,  lined  with  red 
cloth,  and  embroidered  in  various  figures  with  white  beads.  Their 
handsome  quivers  are  made  of  otter  skin,  which  are  much  es- 
teemed. A  very  beautifully  ornamented  one,  belonging  to  the 
Crows,  is  represented.  Narrow  strips  of  skin  hang  down  at 
both  ends  of  the  quiver.  The  arrows  of  the  Mandans  and  the 
Minnetarees  are  neatly  made;  the  best  wood  is  said  to  be  that 
of  the  service  berry  (amelanchier  sanguinea).  The  arrows  of 
all  the  Missouri  nations  are  much  alike,?4  with  long,  triangular, 
very  sharp,  iron  heads,  which  they  themselves  make  out  of  old 
iron;  it  is  but  slightly  glued  to  the  shaft  of  the  arrow,  which  is 
rather  short,  and  generally  remains  in  the  body  of  the  wounded 
animal.  They  know  nothing  of  poisoning  their  arrows.  The 
arrow-heads  were  formerly  made  of  sharp  stones;  when  Char- 
bonneau  first  came  to  the  Missouri,  some  made  of  flint  were  in 
use,  and  in  the  villages  they  are  still  met  with,  and  in  all  those 
parts  of  the  United  States  where  the  expelled  or  extirpated 
aborigines  formerly  dwelt.  We  are  told  that,  in  the  prairie,  near 
the  Minnetaree  villages,  there  is  a  sand  hill,  where  the  wind  has 
uncovered  a  great  number  of  such  stone  arrow-heads.  Almost 
all  the  Mandans  and  Minnetarees  now  have  guns,  which  they 
ornament  with  bits  of  red  cloth,  on  the  brass  rings  of  the  ram- 
rod, and  at  the  butt-end  with  brass  nails.  Besides  the  ramrod 
belonging  to  the  gun,  the  Indians  always  carry  another  long  ram- 
rod in  their  hands,  which  they  generally  use.  The  pouch  is  made 
of  leather,  or  cloth,  often  beautifully  ornamented  with  beads,  or 
porcupine  quills,  and  is  hung  on  the  back  by  a  piece  of  skin,  or 
a  broad  strip  of  cloth  of  some  lively  color.  Their  clubs  and  toma- 
hawks are  of  various  kinds.  Many  have  a  thick  egg-shaped  stone 
fastened  to  a  handle,  covered  with  leather,  or  without  leather. 
Others  have  small  iron  tomahawks,  but  not  tomahawks  with  pipes 
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fixed  to  them.  The  large  club  with  the  broad  iron  point  is  called 
manha-okatanha,  or  mauna-schicha.  A  simple,  knotty,  wooden 
club  is  called  mauna-panischa. " 

Lance  and  Shield— Knife.  "Many  Mandans  likewise  carry 
lances,  and  I  was  told  that  they  had  a  remarkably  handsome  one, 
of  which,  however,  I  did  not  obtain  a  sight.  These  Indians  have 
shields,  which  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  tribes  already  men- 
tioned. They  all  wear  in  their  girdles,  behind,  a  large  knife,  which 
is  indispensible  to  them  in  hunting  and  in  war.  Some  use,  for 
the  handle  of  the  knife,  the  lower  jaw  of  a  bear,  with  the  hair 
and  teeth  remaining.  The  bow  and  arrows,  are,  even  now,  much 
esteemed  by  all  the  nations  living  on  the  Missouri,  while  those 
that  have  been  entirely  driven  from  that  river  (the  Osages) 
greatly  prefer  the  gun;  the  former,  therefore,  are  capital  arch- 
ers, which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  Osages.  The  Mandans  and 
Minnetarees  are  said  to  fight  well  in  their  manner,  and  there  have 
been  frequent  instances  of  individual  bravery.  One  of  their 
most  distinguished  warriors,  at  this  time,  is  Mato-Tope,  of  whom 
we  shall  often  have  to  speak  in  the  sequel.  He  has  killed  more 
than  five  chiefs  of  other  nations.  The  father  of  Mato-Tope, 
whose  name  was  Suck-Schih  (the  handsome  child),  behaved  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  as  the  Minnetaree  chief,  Kokoahkis, 
mentioned  by  Say.  He  went,  one  evening,  wrapped  up  in  his 
robe,  into  a  hut  of  the  hostile  Arikkaras,  as  the  young  men  of 
the  village  often  do,  ate  with  his  face  covered,  so  that  he  was 
taken  for  a  young  Arikkara ;  then  laid  himself  down  by  the  side 
of  a  woman,  and  afterwards  cut  off  a  lock  of  her  hair,  with  which 
he  retired.  He  might  have  killed  the  woman,  as  Kokoahkis  did, 
but  refrained  from  doing  so." 

In  connection  with  what  follows  below  concerning  healing  by 
Indians,  the  writer  can  not  withhold  mention  of  a  very  serious 
case  of  a  shotgun  wound  caused  by  discharge  of  the  gun's  con- 
tents through  the  hand  of  Edward  Narcelle  a  few  years  ago, 
which  tore  away  nearly  half  of  the  hand  between  the  base  of  the 
thumb  and  the  forefingers  while  he  held  the  end  of  the  gun  in 
his  hand;  and  which  was  entirely  cured  by  a  "medicine-man"  of 
the  Sioux  on  the  Cheyenne  river,  so  that  the  use  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  hand  was  restored.  The  patient  would  not  go  to 
Pierre  to  have  the  wound  dressed,  but  remained  under  the  treat- 
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ment  of  the  Indian  physician.  What  seemed  remarkable  to  the 
writer  (who  saw  the  wound  a  few  days  after  the  accident)  was  the 
fact  that,  although  the  hand  itself  was  in  a  frightful  condition 
of  laceration,  yet  the  wrist  was  not  at  all  swollen,  nor  did  the 
patient  suffer  considerable  pain.  All  that  the  "treatment"  con- 
sisted of  was  an  assortment  of  a  few  herbs  and  their  extracts,  in 
connection  with  which  certain  incantations  involving  the  mystery 
of  Indian  "medicine"  were  gone  through  with.  This  instance 
of  a  really  remarkable  cure  went  far  to  disabuse  the  writer's 
mind  of  a  previous  strong  tendency  to  disbelieve  in  the  efficacy  of 
Indian  "medicine." 

Healing  of  Wounds — Steam  Baths.  "Wounds  appear  to  be 
healed  with  remarkable  ease.  In  cases  of  arrow  wounds,  they  like 
to  force  the  arrow  quite  through,  that  the  iron  head  may  not 
remain  in  a  wound.  Men  and  women  are  often  scalpc-d,  in  bat- 
tle, who  afterwards  came  to  themselves,  and  are  cured.  Such 
a  large  wound  on  the  head  is  rubbed  with  fat ;  the  medicine-man 
fumigates  it,  singing  at  the  same  time.  Disorders  are  not  un- 
common among  the  Indians.  The  Mandans  and  Minnetarees  often 
suffer  from  diseases  in  the  eyes;  many  are  one-eyed,  or  have  a 
tunicle  over  one  eye.  In  inflammation  of  the  eye  they  have  a 
custom  of  scratching  the  inner  eye  with  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of 
grass,  resembling  a  saw,  which  caused  them  to  bleed  very  much, 
and  this  may  often  occasion  the  loss  of  the  eye.  Rheumatism, 
coughs,  and  the  like,  are  frequent,  because  they  go  haF  naked  in 
the  severest  cold,  and  plunge  into  ice  cold  water.  Much  benefit  is 
often  derived  from  their  steam  baths,  in  a  well  closed  hut,  where 
a  thick  steam  is  produced  by  pouring  water  on  hot  stones.  They 
then  immediately  go  into  the  cold,  roll  themselves  in  the  snow, 
or  plunge  into  a  river  covered  with  drifting  ice,  but  do  not  re- 
turn to  a  warm  hut  as  the  Russians  do.  Many  Indians  are  said 
to  have  died  on  the  spot  by  trying  this  remedy.  Some  suffer  from 
gout ;  but  all  who  survive  these  violent  remedies  are  stronger  and 
more  hardy.  Another  remedy  is  trampling  on  the  whole  body, 
especially  the  stomach,  as  is  practiced  also  among  the  Brazil- 
ians. This  operation  is  performed  with  such  violence,  as  often  to 
occasion  hard  swellings  in  the  intestines,  or  ulcers,  especially  in 
the  liver.  The  steam  bath  is  used  as  a  remedy  in  all  kinds  of 
disorders.  Vaccination,  the  application  of  which  met  "with  no 
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difficulties  among  several  nations  on  the  great  lakes,  especially 
the  Chippeways,  is  not  yet  practiced  among  the  Mandans  and 
Minnetarees.  Spitting  blood  is  said  to  be  frequent,  but  not 
pulmonary  consumption.  Gonorrahoea  is  very  common;  they 
affirm  that  all  venereal  disorders  came  to  them  from  the  Crows 
beyond  the  Rocky  mountains.  For  such  disorders  they  often  seat 
themselves  over  a  heated  pot,  but  very  frequently  burn  them- 
selves. They  cut  open  buboes,  lengthwise,  with  a  knife,  and  then 
run  for  a  couple  of  miles  as  fast  as  they  can.  The  jaundice  is 
said  not  to  occur  among  them.  It  appears  that  they  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  emetics,  but,  if  they  feel  anything  wrong  in  the 
stomach,  they  thrust  a  feather  down  the  throat.  Their  purgatives 
are  obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  poison  vine  often 
produces  swellings,  especially  in  children. 

"As  rattlesnakes  are  rare  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages,  it  is, 
of  course,  seldom  that  any  one  is  bitten  by  them;  these  Indians 
are  said,  however,  to  have  very  good  remedies  against  the  bite. 
Frozen  limbs  are  rubbed  with  snow.  When  blindness  arises  from 
the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  snow,  which  it  very  frequently  does 
in  .March,  they  bathe  the  eyes  with  a  sdlution  of  gun  powder  and 
water.  They  often  have  recourse  to  bleeding,  which  they  per- 
form with  a  sharp  flint  or  a  knife.  They  often  apply  to  the  whites 
for  medicine,  and  willingly  follow  their  prescriptions.  These  In- 
dians have  also  various  remedies  for  their  horses;  thus  when  a 
horse  has  the  strangury,  they  give  it  a  piece  of  wasp's  nest." 

Mandan  Burials.  "When  a  Mandan  or  a  Minnetaree  dies,  they 
do  not  let  the  corpse  remain  long  in  the  village,  but  convey  it  t> 
the  distance  of  200  paces,  and  lay  it  on  a  narrow  stage,  about  six 
feet  long,  resting  on  four  stakes  about  ten  feet  high,  the  body 
being  first  laced  up  in  buffalo  robes  and  a  blanket.  The  face, 
painted  red,  is  turned  towards  the  east.  A  number  of  such 
stages  are  seen  about  their  villages,  and,  although  they  themselves 
say  that  this  custom  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  villages,  they 
do  not  renounce  it.  On  many  of  these  stages  there  are  small 
boxes,  containing  the  bodies  of  children,  wrapped  in  cloth  or 
skins.  Ravens  are  usually  seen  sitting  on  these  stages,  and  the 
Indians  dislike  that  bird,  because  it  feeds  on  the  flesh  of  their 
relations.  If  you  ask  a  Mandan  why  they  do  not  deposit  their 
dead  in  the  ground,  he  answers,  '  The  lord  of  life  has,  indeed,  told 
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us  that  we  came  from  the  ground,  and  should  return  to  it  again ; 
yet  we  have  lately  begun  to  lay  the  bodies  of  the  dead  on  stages, 
because  we  love  them,  and  would  weep  at  the  sight  of  them/ 
They  believe  that  every  person  has  several  spirits  dwelling  in  him ; 
one  of  these  spirits  is  black,  another  brown,  and  another  light- 
colored,  the  latter  of  which  alone  returns  to  the  lord  of  life.  They 
think  that  after  death  they  go  to  the  south,  to  several  villages 
which  are  often  visited  by  the  gods;  that  the  brave  and  most 
eminent  go  to  the  village  of  the  good,  but  the  wicked  into  a  dif- 
ferent one;  that  they  there  live  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do 
here,  carry  on  occupations,  eat  the  same  food,  have  wives,  and 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and  war.  Those  who  are  kind- 
hearted  are  supposed  to  make  many  presents  and  do  good,  find 
everything  in  abundance,  and  their  existence  there  is  dependent 
on  their  course  of  life  while  in  the  world.  Some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Mandan  villages  are  said  not  to  believe  all  these  par- 
ticulars, and  suppose  that  after  death  'they  will  live  in  the  sun  or 
in  a  certain  star." 

Mourning.  "They  mourn  for  the  dead  a  whole  year;  cut  off 
their  hair,  cover  their  body  and  head  with  white  or  grey  clay,  and 
after  with  a  knife  or  sharp  flint,  make  incisions  in  their  arms  and 
legs  in  parallel  lines,  in  their  whole  length,  so  that'  they  are  cov- 
ered with  blood.  For  some  days  after  the  death  the  relations 
make  a  loud  lament  and  bewailing.  Often  a  relative,  or  some 
other  friend,  covers  the  dead,  as  they  express  it;  he  brings  one  or 
two  woolen  cloths,  of  a  red,  blue,  white  or  green  color,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  body  is  laid  upon  the  stage,  mounts  upon  the  scaffold- 
ing, and  conceals  the  body  beneath  the  covering.  A  friend  who 
will  do  this  is,  in  token  of  respect,  presented,  by  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  with  a  horse.  If  it  is  known  beforehand  that  a  person 
intends  doing  this  honor  to  the  dead,  a  horse  is  at  once  tied  near 
the  stage,  and  the  friend,  having  performed  this  last  office,  unties 
the  animal  and  leads  it  away.  If  a  Mandan  or  a  Minnetaree  falls 
in  battle,  and  the  news  of  his  death  reaches  the  family,  who  are 
unable  to  recover  the  body,  a  buffalo  skin  is  rolled  up  and  car- 
ried to  the  village.  All  those  who  desire  to  lament  the  deceased 
assemble,  and  many  articles  of  value  are  distributed  among  them. 
The  mourners  cut  off  their  hair,  wound  themselves  with  knives, 
and  make  loud  lamentations.  Joints  of  the  fingers  are  not  cut 
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off  here,  as  among  the  Blackfeet,  as  a  token  of  mourning,  but  as 
a  sign  of  penance  and  offering  to  the  lord  of  life  and  the  first 
man." 

Mandan  Language — Dialects.  "The  English  and  French  find 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Mandan  language  extremely  difficult; 
while  to  a  German,  or  to  a  Dutchman,  it  is  considerably  easier 
because  it  contains  very  many  gutterals,  like  ach,  och,  ucti,  in 
German.  The  nasal  sounds,  on  the  contrary,  are  few,  but  they 
frequently  speak  in  a  very  indistinct  way,  having  the  mouth 
scarcely  opened.  The  vowels  are  often  softened,  and  much  de- 
pends on  the  way  in  which  the  accent  falls.  The  vowels  a  and  u 
are  often  only  half  pronounced,  but  occur  very  frequently.  I 
collected  many  words,  as  specimens  of  the  language,  and  wrote 
down  phrases,  and  made  an  attempt  to  compile  a  grammar  of  the 
Mandan  language,  but  the  completion  of  it  was,  unfortunately, 
hindered  by  unfavorable  circumstances.  Several  old  persons  as- 
sured me  that  they  perfectly  remembered  that,  in  their  youth, 
many  resemblances  between  the  Mandan  and  Minnetaree 
languages  did  not  then  exist,  which  have  since  gradually  crept 
in ;  the  two  languages  being  then  quite  different,  which,  indeed, 
they  are  still,  in  the  main." 

"As  nations  and  allies,  however,  they  have  reciprocally  adopted 
many  words  and  expressions,  and  hence  there  is  a  better  under- 
standing among  them  now  than  heretofore,  and  their  intercourse 
is  greatly  facilitated.  Time  will,  undoubtedly,  produce  a  still 
closer  approximation.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  proves  how 
easily  the  separation  of  single  tribes,  and  even  villages,  of  one  and 
the  same  nation,  leads  to  changes  in  the  language,  and  transitions 
into  other  dialects.  An  example  of  this  kind  was  presented  !.n 
the  two  Mandan  villages,  where  many  diversities  of  language  had 
already  taken  place.  I  collected  many  specimens  of  this  kind,  and, 
to  me,  it  was  highly  interesting.  The  Mandans  are  more  apt  in 
learning  foreign  languages  than  many  other  nations.  Thus  the 
majority  of  them  speak  the  Minnetaree  language,  whereas  but 
few  of  the  latter  understand  the  Mandan  language.  Most  of  the 
American  nations,  at  least,  those  on  the  Missouri,  are  said  to  have 
no  maledictory  words  or  terms  of  abuse ;  the  Mandans  have  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  but  the  expression — 'bad  people/  The  article 
is  wanting  in  the  Mandan  language,  and  there  is  no  distinction  of 
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gender,  except  in  addressing  a  man  or  woman.  For  my  observa- 
tion on  the  Mandan  language,  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness and  patience  of  Mr.  Kipp,  who  has  lived  eleven  years 
among  that  people,  had  married  an  Indian  wife,  and  had  at- 
tained a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  Mandan  names 
always  have  a  signification,  and  are  often  equivalent  to  the  whole 
sentences ;  all  surrounding  objects  are  made  use  of  in  giving 
names.  I  subjoin  a  few  singular  specimens :  *  The  bear  which  is 
a  spirit';  'The  bull  which  is  a  spirit,'  'I  hear  somebody  coming'; 
'There  are  seven  of  them  married  to  the  old  woman,'  etc." 

As  seen  from  Maximilian's  concluding  words  on  the  Mandans, 
he  failed  to  find  that  the  Mandans  spoke  the  Gaelic  language. 
But  what  he  affirms  in  opposition  to  the  claim  that  their  com- 
plexion was  fairer  than  that  of  other  Indians  in  general  seems 
in  some  contrast  to  his  opening  observations  relative  to  their  com- 
plexion. He  thus  concludes : 

"In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  some  have  affirmed  that  they 
have  found,  in  North  America,  Indians  who  spoke  the  Gaelic 
language;  this  has  been  said  of  the  Mandans;  but  it  has  been 
long  ascertained  that  .this  notion  is  unfounded,  as  well  as  the 
assertion  that  the  Mandans  had  a  fairer  complexion  than  the 
other  Indians." 

Dr.  Matthews'  Views.  "From  a  work  entitled  "Ethnography 
and  Philology  of  the  Hidatsa  Indians,"  prepared  by  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Matthews,  assistant  surgeon  United  States  army,  published 
by  the  federal  government  in  connection  with  arid  as  a  part  of 
Hayden's  Survey  (1877),  we  quote  the  following  extracts  from 
the  elaborate  and  authoratative  observations  of  Dr.  Matthews  found 
therein;  he  having  been  stationed  near  the  Fort  Berthold  village 
of  the  confederated  tribes  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  of  the  last 
century,  and  for  several  years  while  there  made  close  study  of 
the  Mandan,  Ariccaree  and  Hidatsa  (or  Minnetaree)  Indians  and 
of  their  language,  particularly  as  to  the  Hidatsa  language.  His 
«-nt ire  work  in  that  behalf  wras  published,  composed  of  "Ethnog- 
raphy of  the  Hidatsa  Indians,"  his  "Hidatsa  Grammar,"  his 
' '  Hidatsa  Dictionary, ' '  and  his  ' '  English-Hidatsa  Vocabulary, ' ' 
in  one  volume.  The  entire  work  is  of  a  very  high  order  of  ex- 
cellence, and  is  in  fact  one  of  the  leading  authorities  of  its  kind 
in  existence.  All  that  appears  below  is  from  his  "Ethnography. •' 
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The  Mandans  and  Ariccaras  come  in  for  some  separate  treatment, 
but  most  of  what  is  extracted  herein  is  said  by  him  as  pertaining 
to  the  "Three  Tribes"  at  Fort  Berthold,  above  mentioned.  Those 
extracts  now  follow : 

Location  of  Confederated  Village  of  Mandans,  Etc.  "An  arid 
prairie-  terrace,  some  four  miles  wide,  stretching  southward  to 
the  Missouri  from  the  base  of  bluffs  which  form  the  edge  of  a 
higher  plain,  becomes  gradually  narrower  as  it  approaches  the 
river,  and  terminates  in  a  steep  bluff  of  soft  rock  and  lignite 
which  overhangs  the  river.  On  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
terrace,  near  the  brow  of  the  bluff,  stand  the  Indian  village,  and 
what  remains,  since  a  recent  fire,  of  the  old  trading  post  of  Fort 
Berthold.  This  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri,  in  latitude  47 
degrees,  34  minutes  north,  and  longitude  101  degrees,  48  minutes 
west  nearly.  About  five  years  ago,  a  large  reservation  was  de- 
clared for  them  in  Dakota  and  Montana,  along  the  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone  rivers.  Fort  Berthold  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
this  reservation." 

See,  for  further  description  of  this  site  and  surroundings,  Part 
I  of  this  paper,  Vol.  3,  S.  D.  Hist.  Coll.,  pp.  574-7. 

Matthews'  reference  to  the  lodge-groupings  in  that  village  is 
as  follows : 

Dwellings.  "The  village  consists  of  a  number  of  houses  built 
very  closely  together,  without  any  attempt  at  regularity  of  posi- 
tion. The  doors  face  in  every  possible  direction ;  and  there  is 
great  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  the  lodges;  so  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  find  one's  way  among  them." 

And  of  the  type  of  lodges  as  originally  constructed,  he  gives 
the  following  description,  with  some  features  not  noted  by  the 
earlier  visitors : 

Old-Style  Lodges  of  Mandans,  Etc.  "Most  of  the  houses  of 
the  village  were  in  1865  peculiar,  large,  earth-covered  lodges, 
such  as  were  built  by  various  tribes  of  Indians  of  the  plains,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  and  so  often,  with  varying  accuracy, 
described  by  travelers.  Each  one  of  these  lodges  consists  of  a 
wooden  frame,  covered  with  willows,  hay,  and  earth.  A  hole  in 
the  top,  which  lets  in  the  light  and  lets  out  the  smoke,  and  a 
doorway  on  one  side,  are  the  only  apertures  in  the  building.  The 
door  is  made  of  rawhide  stretched  on  a  frame,  or  of  puncheons. 
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and  it  is  protected  by  a  narrow  shed  or  entry  from  six  to  ten  feet 
long.  Over  the  smoke-holes  of  many  of  the  lodges  are  placed 
frames  of  wicker-work,  on  which  skins  are  spread  to  the  wind- 
ward in  stormy  weather  to  keep  the  lodges  from  getting  smoky. 
Sometimes  bull-boats  are  used  for  this  purpose.  On  the  site  of 
a  proposed  lodge,  they  often  dig  down  a  foot  or  more,  in  order  to 
find  earth  compact  enough  to  form  a  good  floor;  so,  in  some 
lodges,  the  floors  are  lower  than  the  general  surfaces  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  village  stands.  The  floor  is  of  earth,  and 
has  in  its  center  a  circular  depression,  for  a  fire-place,  about  a 
foot  deep,  and  three  or  four  feet  wide,  with  a  edging  of  flat  rocks. 
These  dwellings,  being  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  diameter,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  high  in  the  center,  and  from  five  to  seven  feet 
high  at  the  eaves,  are  quite  commodious. ' ' 

Women  Construct  Them.  "The  labor  of  constructing  them  is 
performed  mostly  by  the  women;  but  in  lifting  and  setting  the 
heavier  beams,  the  men  assist.  If,  with  the  aid  of  steel  axes  ob- 
tained from  the  whites,  the  task  of  building  such  a  house  is  no 
easy  one  at  this  day,  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  a  century 
ago,  when  the  stone  axe  was  their  best  implement,  and  when  the 
larger  logs  had  to  be  burned  through  in  order  that  pieces  of  suit- 
able length  might  be  obtained." 

Frame  of  Lodge.  "The  frame  of  the  lodge  is  thus  made:  A 
number  of  stout  posts,  from  ten  to  fifteen,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  lodge,  and  raising  to  the  height  of  about  five  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  are  set  about  ten  feet  apart  in  a  circle.  On 
the  tops  of  these  posts,  solid  beams  are  laid,  extending  from  one 
to  another.  Then,  towards  the  center  of  the  lodge,  four  posts  are 
erected,  of  much  greater  diameter  than  the  outer  posts,  and 
rising  to  the  height  of  ten  or  more  feet  about  the  ground.  These 
four  posts  stand  in  the  corners  of  a  square  about  fifteen  feet,  and 
their  tops  are  connected  with  four  heavy  logs  or  beams  laid  hori- 
zontally. From  the  four  center  beams  to  the  smaller  external 
beams,  long  poles,  or  rafters,  are  stretched  at  an  angle  of  about 
30  degrees  with  the  horizon;  and  from  the  outer  beams  to  the 
earth  a  number  of  shorter  poles  are  laid  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees.  Finally,  a  number  of  saplings  or  rails  are  laid  horizontal- 
ly to  cover  the  space  between  the  four  central  beams,  leaving 
only  a  hole  for  the  combined  skylight  and  chimney.  This  frame 
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is  then  covered  with  willows,  hay  and  earth,  as  before  mentioned ; 
the  covering  being  of  equal  depth  over  all  parts  of  the  frame. 

"Earlier  writers  speak  of  the  supporting-posts  of  the  lodge  as 
being  forked.  Nowadays,  they  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  ob- 
tain forked  sticks  for  this  purpose." 

Catlin's  Incorrect  Representations.  "From  the  above  descrip- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  the  outline  of  a  vertical  section,  or  of 
the  elevation  of  such  a  lodge,  is  necessarily  an  irregular  hexagon, 
while  that  of  its  ground  plan  is  polygonal,  the  angles  being  equal 
in  number  to  the  shorter  uprights.  Prince  Maximilian's  artist 
usually  sketches  the  lodge  very  correctly;  but  Mr.  Catlin  invari- 
ably gives  an  incorrect  representation  of  its  exterior.  Wherever 
he  dipicts  a  Mandan,  Aricaree,  or  Minnetaree  lodge,  he  makes  it 
appear  as  an  almost  exact  hemisphere,  and  always  omits  the  en- 
try. It  would  seem  that,  in  filling  in  his  sketches,  he  adopted  the 
hemisphere  as  a  convenient  symbol  for  a  lodge.  The  authors  re- 
ferred to  by  name  in  the  foot-note  on  another  page  speak  of  the 
entry  passage." 

The  winter  quarters  of  the  Mandans  and  their  confederates 
are  thus  described  by  Matthews : 

Winter  Log-Houses.  "Every  winter,  until  1866,  the  Indians 
left  their  permanent  village,  and,  moving  some  distance  up  the 
Missouri  valley,  built  temporary  quarters,  usually  in  the  center  of 
heavy  forests  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  buffalo.  The  chief  ob- 
jects of  this  movement  were  that  they  might  have  fuel  convenient, 
and  not  exhaust  the  supply  of  wood  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
permanent  village.  It  was  also  advisable  that,  during  a  portion 
of  the  year  at  least,  they  should  not  harass  the  game  near  home. 
The  houses  of  the  winter  village  resembled  much  the  log-cabins 
of  our  own  western  pioneers.  They  were  neatly  built,  very  warm, 
had  regular  fire-places  and  chimneys  built  of  sticks  and  mud,  and 
square  holes  in  the  roofs  for  the  admission  of  light.  Ten  years 
ago,  there  were  some  cabins  of  this  description  in  the  permanent 
village  at  Fort  Berthold;  every  year  since  they  are  becoming 
gradually  more  numerous  and  threaten  to  gradually  supplant  the 
original  earth-covered  lodges.  By  reference  to  the  note  on  page 
4,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  1872,  the  former  outnumbered  the  latter 
by  about  nineteen. ' ' 

Of  the  caches  or  circular  pits  of  the  confederated  village  Mat- 
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thews  speaks  below.  The  writer  found  some  of  the  remains  of 
those  caches  on  said  site  in  1905 : 

Caches,  or  Pits.  "The  numerous  caches,  or  pits,  for  storing 
grain,  are  noteworthy  objects  in  the  village.  In  summer,  when 
they  are  not  in  use,  they  are  often  left  open,  or  are  carelessly  cov- 
ered, and  may  entrap  the  unwary  stroller.  When  these  Indians 
have  harvested  their  crops,  and  before  they  start  on  their  winter's 
hunt,  they  dig  their  caches,  or  clear  out  those  dug  in  previous 
years.  A  cache  is  a  cellar,  usually  round,  with  a  small  opening 
above,  barely  large  enough  to  allow  a  person  to  descend;  when 
finished,  it  looks  like  an  ordinary  round  cistern.  Reserving  a 
small  portion  of  corn,  dried  squash,  etc.,  for  winter  use,  they  de- 
posit the  remainder  in  these  subterranean  store  houses,  along  with 
household  utensils  and  other  articles  of  value  which  they  wish 
to  leave  behind.  They  then  fill  up  the  orifices  with  earth,  which 
they  trample  down  and  rake  over,  thus  obliterating  every  trace 
of  excavation. 

"Some  caches  are  made  under  the  floors  of  the  houses,  others' 
outside,  in  various  parts  of  the  village  grounds ;  in  each  case,  the 
distance  and  direction  from  some  door,  post,  bedstead,  fire-place, 
or  other  object  is  noted,  so  that  the  stores  may  be  found  on  the 
return  of  the  owners  in  the  spring.  Should  an  enemy  enter  the 
village  while  it  is  temporarily  deserted,  the  goods  are  safe  from 
fire  and  theft.  This  method  of  secreting  property  has  long  been 
used  among  many  tribes,  has  been  adopted  by  whites  living  on 
the  plains,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  works  of  many  travelers." 

It  is  seen  from  the  following  account  of  the  "medicine-lodge" 
of  the  Mandans,  as  observed  by  Matthews,  that  he  ascribes  to  it 
a  religious  character,  as  did  Catlin  and  others : 

Mandan  and  Arricara  "Medicine-Lodges."  "There  are,  in  the 
village,  two  open  spaces,  which,  although  of  irregular  shape,  may 
be  called  squares;  one  of  these  is  in  the  Mandan,  the  other  in 
the  Aricaree  quarter.  Besides  each  square  stands  a  large  round 
'medicine-lodge,'  or  temple,  built  as  described  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  three,  which  is  used  for  purposes  that,  in 
a  general  way,  are  called  religious." 

The  Ark — Ceremony  of  Okeepa.  "In  the  center  of  the  Mandan 
square  is  a  small  circular  palisade,  about  six  feet  high  and  four 
feet  in  diameter,  made  of  neatly  hewn  puncheons  set  closely  to-' 
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gether.  It  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  large  barrel,  and  is 
emblematic  of  the  ark  in  which,  according  to  Mandan  mythology, 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  deluge  was  saved.  The  square,  the  medi- 
cine-lodge, with  its  four  poles  in  front,  surmounted  by  sacrificial 
effigies,  and  the  ark,  as  they  may  be  seen  at  Fort  Berthold  today, 
seem  to  be  the  almost  exact  counterparts  of  those  which  were 
seen  in  the.  old  Mandan  village  at  Fort  Clarke,  in  1832  and  1833, 
by  George  Catlin  and  the  Prince  of  New-Wied,  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  drawings  they  have  given  us.  Within  the  temple  and 
around  the  ark,  the  Mandans  still  perform  the  ceremony  of  the 
Okeepa,  which  Catlin  so  accurately  describes.  The  awful  severi- 
ties of  the  rites  have,  however,  been  somewhat  mitigated  since 
his  day." 

Aricaree  Medicine-Lodge.  "The  medicine-lodges  of  the  Aric- 
arees  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Mandans,  and  is  used  for  a  greater 
variety  of  ceremonies.  Some  of  these  performances,  consisting  of 
ingenious  tricks  of  jugglery  and  dances,  representative  of  various 
hunts,  we  might  be  inclined  to  call  theatrical  rather  than  relig- 
ious. Probably  these  Indians  consider  them  both  worshipful  and 
entertaining. 

"It  is  often  hard  to  tell  how  much  of  a  religious  ceremony  is 
intended  to  propitiate  the  unknown  powers,  and  how  much  to 
please  the  spectators." 

Fortifications — Stockades.  "Many  travelers  have  described 
their  towns  as  being  fortified,  sometimes  with  walls,  but  usually 
with  ditches  and  stockades,  or  with  stockades  alone.  The  latter 
system  of  defense  was  in  use  at  the  village  of  Fort  Berthold  until 
the  winter  of  1865,  when  they  cut  down  the  palisades  for  fire- 
wood; and  they  have  never  since  restored  them.  The  presence 
of  United  States  troops  in  their  neighborhood,  and  the  growing 
weakness  of  the  Dakotas,  were  probably  the  causes  which  led 
them  to  discontinue  their  fortifications. ' ' 

Matthews  virtually  bears  out  Catlin  concerning  the  mythical 
veneration  of  the  Mandans  for  the  corn  symbol : 

Agriculturalists — "Corn  Mother."  "The  Aricarees  and  Man- 
dans  have  doubtlessly  tilled  the  soil  for  many  centuries.  Their 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  corn  are  mingled  with  their  earliest 
myths  and  traditions.  There  are  some  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Aricarees  represent  an  older  race  of  farmers  than  the  Man- 
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dans;  for  their  religious  ceremonies  connected  with  planting  are 
the  more  numerous,  and  they  honor  the  corn  with  a  species  of 
worship.  In  every  Aricaree  lodge,  there  is  a  large  ear  of  corn, 
ivhich  has  lasted  for  generations,  sticking  out  of  the  mouth  of  a 
medicine-bag.  At  their  feasts,  they  make  offerings  to  the  corn 
by  rubbing  a  piece  of  meat  on  it,  while  they  pray  to  it  for  plenti- 
ful harvests,  and  address  it  by  the  name  of  'mother/  The 
Hidatsas  claim  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  corn  until  they  first 
Ate  it  from  the  trenchers  of  the  Mandans;  and  they  have  no  im- 
portant ceremonies  connected  with  the  harvesting,  yet  they  culti- 
vated it  long  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man."  (p.  12.) 

"Three  Tribes"  at  Berthold— From  South  Dakota.  "When 
Lewis  and  Clarke  ascended  the  Missouri,  in  1804,  they  found  four 
tribes  of  agricultural  Indians,  numerous  and  prosperous,  inhabit- 
ing the  upper  Missouri  valley,  west  of  the  Dakota  nation.  They 
had  eight  permanently  inhabited  towns,  others  which  they  lived 
in  only  temporarily,  and  a  number  more  which  they  had  aban- 
doned and  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  They  are  spoken  of  in  Lewis 
and  Clarke's  journal  as  the  'Ricaras,'  'Mandans,'  'Minnetarees,' 
and  'Ahnahaways. '  All  that. are  left  of  the  four  tribes  are  now 
gathered  together  in  this  one  village,  at  Fort  Berthold,  which 
does  not  probably  number  2,500  souls.  The  remains,  now  nearly 
obliterated,  of  their  old  towns,  may  fee  traced  on  nearly  every 
prairie  terrace  adjacent  to  the  Missouri,  along  six  hundred 
miles  of  its  course,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lower  White-Earth  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Missouri.  The  Indians  at  Fort  Berthold 
are,  however,  now  generally  referred  to  as  the  'three  tribes';  for 
one  of  the  nations  spoken  of  by  Captain  Lewis — that  which  he 
calls  Ahnahaways — is  no  longer  an  organized  tribe,  but  has  been 
merged  into  the  Minnetarees. "  (p.  12.) 

"Mandan" — Previous  History.  "The  Mandans,  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  lived  in  several  villages  near  the  mouth  of 
Heart  river.  From  this  neighborhood,  they  moved  up  the  Mis- 
souri, stopping  and  building  villages  at  different  localities.  In 
1804,  they  were  found  dwelling  in  two  towns  about  four  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Knife  river.  One  of  these  towns  was  named 
Metutahanke,  Metutahankish,  or,  as  Maximilian  writes  it,  'Mih- 
Tutta-Hang-Kusch, '  meaning  lower  village.  The  other  was  called 
Kuptari  or  Nuptadi.  They  were  almost  exterminated  by  the 
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smallpox  in  1837,  after  which,  for  a  time,  they  occupied  only  one 
village.  In  1845,  when  the  Hidatsa  moved  away  from  Knife 
river,  some  of  the  Mandans  went  with  them,  and  others  followed 
at  different  times  afterwards.  For  a  short  time,  it  appears  that 
a  few  Mandan  families  occupied  the  old  Amahami  village.  We 
have  an  account  of  some  moving  up  to  the  village  at  Fort 
Berthold  as  late  as  1858,  and  of  others  still  remaining  at  the 
mouth  of  Knife  river  at  the  same  time. 

"The  word  Mandan  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Dakota 
name  Matani  or  Mawatani.  Previous  to  1837,  they  called  them- 
selves simply  Numakaki,  i.  e:,  •  People,  Men.  They  sometimes 
spoke  of  themselves  and  the  Minnetarees  together  as  Nuweta, 
Ourselves.  A  large  band  of  their  tribe  was  called  Siposka-Num- 
akaki,  Prairie-Hen  People,  or  Grouse  Men.  This  name,  Mr.  Cat- 
lin,  in  his  first  work,  renders,  'People  of  the  Pheasants,'  and  in 
his  last  work,  presents  in  the  shape  of  'Nu-mah-ka-kee  (pheas- 
ants),' and  then,  from  this  translation,  leaves  us  to  draw  the 
'important  inference'  that  the  Mandans  once  lived  in  the  Ohio 
valley.  They  now  often  call  themselves  Metutahanke,  after  their 
old  village  below  Knife  river."  (p.  13-14.) 

Matthews,  in  mentioning  the  earlier  visitors  of  the  Mandans, 
speaks  in  high  commendation  of  the  accounts  of  Maximilian : 

Tribute  to  Maximilian.  "Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Mr.  Car- 
line,'  the  Prince  of  Neuwied,  and  Dr.  Hayden  have  written  very 
full  accounts  of  this  tribe,  and  all  but  the  first  named  explorers 
present  vocabularies  of  their  language.  The  work  of  Prince  Maxi- 
milian contains  the  most  accurate  and  extensive  information  re- 
garding their  customs  and  manners.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
changes  in  the  tribe  since  1834,  the  majority  of  his  notes  might 
be  used  without  alteration  in  describing  the  Mandans  of  today. 
In  a  few  cases,  however,  I  believe  that  the  deductions  which  he 
drew  from  his  observations  were  incorrect."  (p.  14-15.) 

Population — Official  Reports — Errors.  "The  population  of  the 
village  is  not  known.  It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  some  or 
the  old  villages  allowed  a  census  to  be  taken  immediately  before 
the  epidemic  which  proved  so  fatal  to  them.  They  believed  that 
their  calamity  resulted  from  the  census,  and  have  since  resisted 
•all  efforts  to  ascertain  their  numbers.  Many  ingenious  plans  have 
been  devised  for  counting  them  without  their  knowledge,  but 
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they  have  suspected  and  thwarted  them  all.  In  the  reports  of  the 
commissioners  of  Indian  affairs,  various  estimates  of  their  strength 
may  be  found,  but  they  are  all  conjectural.  In  the  report  of  1862, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Gros  Ventres  and  Mandans,  in  that  year, 
numbered  1,120,  and  the  Aricarees  (then  in  a  separate  but  neigh- 
boring village)  1,000,  total  2,120.  In  the  report  of  1866  are  the 
following  ' approximate  numbers':  Aricarees,  1,500;  Mandans, 
400;  Gros  Ventres,  400;  total  2,300.  In  the  report  of  1871,  the 
population  is  thus  given:  Aricarees,  1,500;  Mandans,  400;  Gros 
Ventres,  400;  total,  'about'  2,300.  In  these  estimates,  which  vary 
greatly,  the  first  gives  the  population  of  the  Gros  Ventres  and 
Mandans  together  as  more  than  the  Kees;  while,  in  the  second 
and  third  estimates,  the  Rees  are  represented  as  about  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  other  two  tribes  together.  In  this  respect,  be- 
lieve the  first  quoted  estimate  to  be  nearest  the  truth;  for  the 
houses  occupied  by  the  Gros  Ventres  and  Mandans  number  more 
than  those  occupied  by  the  Rees.  In  the  estimate  of  1866,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Gros  Ventres  and  Mandans  are  represented  as 
equal  to  one  another.  I  have  many  reasons  for  believing  this 
representation  to  be  incorrect.  The  conjecture  of  the  writer, 
based  upon  all  ascertainable  data,  is  that,  within  the  past  ten 
years,  the  proper  population  of  the  village  has  never  been  more 
than  2,500,  and  that,  at  present,  it  is  much  less.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, too,  that  of  the  three  tribes,  the  Aricarees  stand  first  in 
numerical  strength,  the  Hidatsa  second,  and  the  Mandans  third. 

"  However,  if  a  perfect  census  of  the  village  was  taken  any 
day,  when  no  hunting  parties  were  out,  it  would  not  show  the 
strength  of  these  tribes ;  for  the  scouts  who  are  enlisted  at  distant 
posts,  their  families,  and  the  Minnetarees,  who,  of  late  years,  have 
gone  to  live  with  the  Crows,  constituting  in  all  a  large  proportion 
of  this  people,  could  not  be  included."  (p.  16-17.) 

We  quote  the  following  valuable  extract  from  Mathews'  re- 
garding various  languages  of  the  Fort  Berthold  confederates  : 

Conversation — Distinct  Languages.  "To  the  philologist,  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  this  trio  of  savage  clans,  although  now 
living  in  the  same  village,  and  having  been  next  door  neighbors 
to  each  other  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  on  terms  of  peace 
and  intimacy,  and  to  a  great  extent  intermarried,  speak,  never- 
theless, totally  distinct  languages,  which  show  no  perceptible  in- 
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clination  to  coalesce.  The  Mandan  and  Gros  Ventre  (or  Minne- 
taree)  languages  are  somewhat  alike,  and  probably  of  a  very  dis- 
tinct common  origin ;  but  no  resemblance  has  yet  been  discovered 
between  either  of  these  and  the  Aricaree  ('Ricaras').  Almost 
every  member  of  each  tribj  understands  the  languages  of  the 
other  tribes,  yet  he  speaks  his  own  most  fluently;  so  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  dialogue  carried  on  in  two  languages, 
one  person,  for  instance,  questioning  in  Mandan,  and  the  other 
answering  back  in  Gros  Ventre,  and  vice  versa. 

"Many  of  them  understand  the  Dakota  tongue,  and  use  it  as 
a  means  of  intercommunication,  and  all  understand  the  sign 
language.  So,  after  all,  they  have  no  trouble  in  making  them- 
selves understood  by  one  another.  These  Indians  must  "have  ex- 
cellent memories  and  'good  capacity  for  study;'  for  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  persons  among  them,  some  even  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  can  speak  fluently  four  or  five  different 
languages."  (p.  17-18.) 

As  showing  the  aptness  of  the  Rees  and  Mandans  in  working  in 
glass  or  absidian,  Matthews  says : 

Glass-Work — Beads.  "The  articles  of  glass  spoken  of  above 
are  chiefly  of  two  kinds.  First,  large,  globular,  or  ellipsoidal 
beads ;  and,  second,  flat,  irregularly  triangular  plates  or  pendants, 
which  are  glazed  only  on  one  side,  and  have  a  hole  at  the  apex. 
The  art  of  making  these  deserves  more  than  a  mere  mention,  since 
it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  aboriginal  Americans,  even  the 
more  civilized  races,  knew  nothing  of  the  manufacture  of  glass 
at  the  time  of  the  Columbian  discovery.  The  very  earliest  ethno- 
graphical account  we  have  of  the  Aricarees  and  Mandans  shows 
that  they  knew  how  to  make  glass  beads;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  process  employed  in  1804  was  essentially  the  same  as 
that  employed  today."  (Here  follows  the  account  given  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  already  set  forth  herein  and  quoted  by  Mat- 
thews; after  which  he  resumes:) 

Not  Glass  Product.  "This  art  is  now  only  occasionally  prac- 
ticed in  the  village,  and  is  mostly  confined  to  the  making  of  the 
flat  triangular  pendants.  I  have  heard  the  process  described  in 
much  the  same  way  as  in  the  above  quotation.  From  this  quota- 
tion, however,  which  is  in  part  ambiguous,  the  inference  might  be 
drawn  that  the  ornaments,  when  completed  consist  entirely  of 
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glass.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  those  I  have  seen;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  consist  of  a  core  of  baked  earth  covered  with  a  thin 
shell  of  glass ;  and  they  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  per- 
forated before  heat  was  applied.  But  in  the  matter  of  making 
the  holes,  the  process  may  have  been  changed,  or  there  may  have 
been  two  ways  of  doing  it."  (p.  20-21.) 

Rees  and  Mandans — Glazed  Ornaments?  "The  art  of  making 
these  ornaments  would  appear  to  be  old;  yet  the  process  as  it 
existed  in  1804  was  evidently  in  part  recent,  since  the  Indians 
obtained  the  glass  which  they  used  from  the  whites.  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  Indians  that  in  old  days  the  art  flourished  among 
the  Aricarees  as  well  as  among  the  Mandans;  and  certainly  at 
the  present  day  the  Aricaree  women  understand  it.  I  had  two 
of  the  triangular  pendants  made  to  order  in  1870,  by  an  Aricaree 
woman,  to  whom  I  furished  the  blue  glass  necessary.  When  I 
gave  instructions  to  have  the  articles  made,  I  was  invited  to  wit- 
ness the  process,  but  circumstances  prevented  me  from  doing  so. 
One  of  these  pendants  was  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It 
is  strange,  if  true,  that  these  Indians  should  have  obtained  their 
knowledge  of  this  art  from  the  Snake  Indians,  a  ruder  and  equally 
remote  tribe.  It  is  also  strange,  and  undoubtedly  true,  that  in 
1804,  as  well  as  now,  they  did  not  make  their  glass,  but  obtained 
it  ready-made,  and  merely  fused  it  for  their  purposes,  obtaining 
it,  doubtlessly,  from  the  whites.  It  is  strange  that  within  a  few 
years  after  glass  beads  of  European  manufacture  were  first  in- 
troduced among  them,  and  when  such  beads  must  have  command- 
ed a  high  price,  they  should  pulverize  them  and  use  the  powder 
in  making  ruder  and  more  unsightly  articles  after  their  own  de- 
sign. But  it  is  not  probable  that  they  should  have  learned  such 
an  art  from  civilized  people  prior  to  1804,  when  they  had  as  yet 
seen  but  few  whites,  and  when  the  whites  they  had  seen  were 
mostly  rude  Canadian  frontiersmen,  among  whom  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  there  were  any  persons  versed  in  glass-making. 
I  have  heard  Indians  say,  with  uncertainty,  that  in  former  times 
they  found  glass  in  the  hills,  and  pounded  it  for  their  beads; 
meaning  perhaps  that  they  used  natural  glass,  which  may  be 
found  where  lignite  beds  have  taken  fire,  and  elsewhere  on  the 
upper  Missouri.  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  I  have  conjectured 
that  they  had  the  art  of  making  glazed  earthern  ornaments  before 
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the  whites  came  among  them;  and  that  when  they  saw  the  bril- 
liantly colored  beads  of  the  traders,  they  conceived  the  idea  of 
improving  their  art  by  using  these  beads.  If  they  ever  possessed 
the  art  of  making  glass  de  novo,  there  is  no  record,  tradition,  or 
other  evidence  of  it,  that  J  have  been  able  to  find." 

Was  It  Ancient  Art.  "One  of  many  reasons,  though  perhaps 
an  insufficient  reason,  for  believing  the  art  to  be  of  no  recent 
origin  among  them,  is  that  they  used  the  triangular  pendants,  not 
as  ornaments  only,  but  as  evidences  of  betrothal,  as  long  ago  as 
the  oldest  men  can  remember.  When  a  girl  was  promised  in  mar- 
riage in  her  infancy  by  her  parents,  as  was  not  infrequently  done, 
one  of  these  pendants  was  tied  to  her  forelock  so  as  to  hang  down 
over  her  forehead.  When  the  promise  was  fulfilled,  the  husband 
removed  the  pendant  and  threw  it  away."  (p.  22-23.) 

Inter-Tribal  Trade.  "With  the  nomadic  tribes  around,  they 
exchanged  their  agricultural  produce  for  horses,  and,  recently, 
for  robes.  When  the  Dakotas  saw  a  certain  flower  (Liatris  punc- 
tata)  blooming  on  the  prairie,  they  knew  that  the  corn  was  ripe, 
and  went  to  the  villages  of  the  farming  Indians  to  trade.  From 
the  time  they  came  in  sight  of  the  village  to  the  time  they  disap- 
peared there  was  a  truce.  When  they  had  passed  beyond  the 
bluffs,  they  might  steal  an  unguarded  pony  or  lift  a  scalp,  and 
were  in  turn  liable  to  be  attacked."  (p.  27.  ) 

Trade  With  Pacific  Coast — Shells.  "It  appears  probable  that 
they  once  carried  on  trade  indirectly  with  the  tribes  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  for  they  had  Dentalium  shells  similar  to  those  ob- 
tained on  the  Pacific  and  they  prized  them  so  highly  that  the  white 
traders  found  it  advisable  to  obtain  them  for  the  trade.  As  late 
as  1866,  ten  of  these  shells,  of  inferior  size,  costing  the  traders 
only  a  cent  a  piece,  would  buy  a  superior  buffalo  robe,  and  for- 
merly only  two  or  three  of  the  same  quality  were  paid  for  a  robe. 
Modern  traders,  with  whom  the  writer  had  conversed,  obtained 
their  shells  from  eastern  importers,  and  know  nothing  of  the 
original  source  of  supply.  They  supposed  them  to  come  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  or  the  Great  Lakes,  and  called  them  'Iroquois 
shells.'  which  is  probably  their  corruption  of  the  Chinock 
'hyakwa;'  but  it  is  possible  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

"They  also  used,  and  still  use,  as  ornaments,  fragments  of  the 
Abalone  shells  (one  or  more  species  of  Haliotis)  of  the  Pacific. 
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These  are  now  supplied  to  the  trade  under  the  name  of  California 
shells.  Ten  years  ago,  one  of  these  shells,  unpolished,  sold  for  a 
good  robe.  There  is  little  doubt  that  they  used  Abalone,  Denta- 
lium,  and  other  sea  shells  before  the  traders  brought  them.  Old 
traders  and  old  Indians  say  so.  Even  as  late  as  1833,  it  would 
seem  that  they  had  not  yet  become  a  regular  part  of  a  trader's 
outfit;  for  Maximilian  says  of  the  Mandans:  'They  do  not  dis- 
figure the  bodies;  only  they  make  some  apertures  in  the  outer 
rim  of  the  ear,  in  which  they  hang  strings  of  beads,  brass,  or  iron 
rings  of  different  sizes,  or  shells,  the  last  of  which  they  obtain 
from  other  Indian  tribes.  If  they  are  questioned  respecting  these 
shells,  they  answer  that  they  were  brought  from  the  sea."  (p.  28.) 

Matthews  quotes  the  following  expressions  from  D.  D.  Mitchell, 
found  in  Schoolcraft's  work,  concerning  visitors  to  the  Mandans 
in  the  eighteenth  century : 

Mclntosh 's  Early  Visit.  "In  a  letter  published  in  Schoolcraft's 
Information  Respecting  the  Indian  Tribes,  the  writer,  D.  D. 
Mitchell,  says,  speaking  of  the  Mandans :  '  The  early  portion  of 
their  history  I  gather  from  the  narration  of  Mr.  Mclntosh,  who, 
it  seems,  belonged  to,  or  was  in  some  way  connected  with,  the 
French  trading  company  as  far  back  as  1772.  According  to  his 
narration,  he  set  out  from  Montreal  in  the  summer  of  1773,  cross- 
ing over  the  country  to  the  Missouri  river,  and  arrived  at  one  of 
the  Mandan  villages  on  Christmas  day. '  I  have  never  seen  Mcln- 
tosh's  account,  nor  have  I  seen  any  more  extensive  notice  of  it 
than  the  one  given  by  Mr.  Mitchell;  and  from  this,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Mclntosh  visited  any  of  these  agricultural  Indians 
except  the  Mandans."  (p.  29.) 

And  Matthews  expresses  the  view  that  British  and  French 
traders  and  interpreters  were  among  the  Mandans  prior  to  1804, 
all  of  which  appears  in  evidence  hereinbefore  submitted.  He 
believes  the  earliest  Europeans  to  reach  them  were  from  Hudson 
Bay  territory,  but  he  was,  as  he  admits  (p.  29),  unaware  of 
Verendrye's  expedition  referred  to  by  Catlin,  who  is  criticised 
by  Matthews  for  failing  to  "tell  us  where  the  ac- 
count of  the  expedition  of  1738  is  to' be  found,"  adding:  "No 
other  mention  of  the  journey  has  ever  been  seen  by  me." 

Matthews  thus  refers  to  the  peaceable  relations  nearly  always 
existing  between  the  Mandans  and  Rees  and  the  Americans : 
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Peaceable  With  Americans — Government  Neglect.  "During 
a  short  period  of  their  history,  the  Ariearees  were  at  war  with 
the  Americans ;  but  for  many  years  they  have  strictly  maintained 
peace,  and  have  fought  with  us  and  against  our  enemies.  The 
Mandans  and  Minnetarees  claim  never  to  have  shed  a  white  man's 
blood,  although  some  of  their  number  have  been  killed  by  whites. 
For  their  fidelity  they  have  been  repaid  in  starvation  and  neglect. 
Many  of  these  friendly  Indians,  particularly  among  the  Aric- 
arees, have  during  the  past  ten  years,  died  of  actual  hunger  or  the 
diseases  incident  to  a  state  of  famine.  Within  the  past  three  years 
there  seem  to  be  some  evidences  of  increased  legislative  interest  in 
them,  but  the  benefits  arising  therefrom  are  by  no,  means  equal 
to  their  needs  or  their  deserts."  (p.  31-32.) 

Complexion — Hidatsa  and  Mandan.  "The  majority  of  the 
Hidatsa  have  the  ordinary  dusky  Indian  complexion,  which  isr 
however,  not  of  a  uniform  shade,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  in  any 
tribe.  There  are  none  of  this  nation  that  would  be  considered 
dark  for  Indians.  Among  various  tribes  of  western  Indians  may 
be  found  individuals,  claiming  pure  aboriginal  blood,  who  pos- 
sess complexions  much  fairer  than  the  average  Indian,  with  light- 
colored  hair  and  eyes.  Such  individuals  are  more  common  among 
the  Mandans  and  Minnetarees  than  they  are  among  most  of  the 
neighboring  tribes.  A  natural  or  inherited  clearness  of  com- 
plexion, too,  is  more  easily  discernable  among  members  of  the 
village  tribes  than  among  members  of  roving  bands  who  are  more 
exposed  to  the  weather.  The  presence  of  pale  Indians  in  these 
tribes  was  noted  by  travelers  in  early  days,  before  intermarriages 
with  whites  were  common  enough  to  have  accounted  for  it." 

Mandans'  Fair  Skin.  "Lewis  and  Clarke  and  Gass  notice  this 
fairness  when  speaking  of  the  Mandans  only,  but  their  remarks 
are  general.  Catlin  speaks  of  the  fairness  of  the  Mandans  only, 
and  supposes  this  peculiarity  to  arise  from  some  pre-Columbian 
infusion  of  European  blood.  The  Prince  of  Neuwied,  who  visited 
these  tribes  but  one  year  later  than  Mr.  Catlin,  denies  that  the 
Mandans  are  of  fairer  complexion  than  their  neighbors,  while  he 
asserts,  at  the  same  time,  that,  'after  a  thorough  ablution,  the 
skin  of  some  of  them  appears  almost  white.'  I  have  heard  old 
Mandans  say  that  when  the  Minnetarees,  including  the  Crows, 
first  came  among  them,  the  strangers  were  a  fairer  race  than  they. 
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"Of  the  Crows,  who,  as  before  shown,  once  formed  one 
nation  with  the  Hidatsa,  Colonel  Reynolds,  in  his  Report 
of  the  Exploration  of  the  Yellowstone  (3859),  p.  48,  says:  'The 
Crows  are  fairer  than  the  Sioux,  many  of  the  mountain  band  bo- 
ing  sallow  and  hardly  a  shade  darker  than  whites  who  undergo 
similar  exposure.  This  fact  was  so  marked  that  the  first  seen 
were  supposed  to  be  half  breeds,  but  we  were  assured  that  they 
were  of  pure  Indian  descent. '  ' 

European  Blood  Not  Essential.  "It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  an  intermixture  of  European  blood  in  order  to  account 
for  lightness  of  color  in  an  Indian.  There  is  no  reason  why  mark- 
ed varieties  of  color  should  not  arise  in  the  red  race  as  it  has  done 
in  other  races  of  men,  and  as  it  has  so  often  done,  under  cultiva- 
tion, within  specific  limits  in  the  lower  animals.  I  have  seen  full- 
blooded  Indians  who  were  whiter  than  some  half-breeds  and 
whiter  than  the  darkest  representatives  of  the  Aryan  race.  An 
increase  of  hairiness  is  a  more  reliable  sign  of  Caucasian  blood  in 
an  Indian  than  a  diminution  of  color  in  the  skin;  and  I  never 
could  discover  that  those  fair  Indians,  claiming  pure  blood,  were 
more  hairy  than  others.  The  fairness  of  which  I  speak  is  not 
albinism,  for  the  eyesight  of  the  fair  Indians  is  as  perfect  as 
that  of  the  dark;  they  have  no  unusual  appearance  of  the  pupil, 
and  exposure  to  sunlight  darkens  their  skins.  I  have  never 
seen  an  Albino  Indian." 

Gray  Hair — Minnetarees  and  Mandans.  "Among  various  west- 
ern tribes,  individuals  may  be  found  who  are  characterized,  even 
in  childhood,  by  having  coarse  gray  hair.  From  all  I  could  see 
and  learn,  I  should  think  that  such  persons  are  more  numerous 
among  the  Minnetarees  and  Mandans  than  in  any  other  tribe; 
and  the}7  are  perhaps  the  most  numerous  among  the  Mandans. " 
(pp.  43  and  44.) 

Language  Sonants — Mandans  Different.  "If  a  party  of  In- 
dians should  be  seated  in  an  adjoining  room,  or  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  listener,  conversing,  where  the  voices  can  be  heard, 
but  not  a  syllable  distinguished,  the  accustomed  ear  has  little 
difficulty  in  discerning  which  one  of  the  many  languages  of  the 
plains  the  Indians  are  speaking.  Each  language  has  its  own 
peculiar  sonant  character.  It  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  by 
this  character  the  Hidatsa  from  the  Crow  than  from  the  Dakota 
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or  Mandan,  and  more  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  latter 
than  from  the  former  of  these  two.  The  tones  of  these  four 
languages  belonging  to  the  Dakota  group  are  somewhat  alike ;  so 
much  alike  that  a  person  possessing  bat  limited  acquaintance 
with  them  might  mistake  one  for  another,  hearing  it  at  a  dis- 
tance as  I  have  described.  But  the  contrast  in  tone  between  these 
tongues  and  the  neighboring,  but  alien,  Aricaree  is  well  marked, 
and  any  quick-eared  person  might  learn  at  once  to  distinguish  it 
from  them." 

Matthews  declares  that  the  tendency  to  coalescence  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  tribes  confederated  at  Ft.  Berthold  has  been  slight 
since  they  were  known  to  the  whites.  He  says : 

Changes  in  Course  of  Time.  Coalescence  Slight.  "I  have 
said  that  the  three  languages  spoken  in  the  village  at  Fort 
Berthold  show  no  perceptible  inclination  to  coalesce  (Ethnog- 
raphy, Sec.  13.)  I  have  said  this,  well  knowing  that  the  state- 
ment was  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  earlier  ob- 
servers. The  few  Mandan  and  Minnetaree  words  given  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke  in  proper  names  show,  as  far  as  they  go,  that  the 
languages  have  not  materially  changed  since  1804.  There  are 
now,  and  doubtless  there  were  in  1804,  many  points  of  correspon- 
dence between  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  languages ;  but  there  are 
none  which  may  not  be  more  easily  explained  by  supposing  the 
two  languages  to  have  sprung  from  a  common  source  than  by 
supposing  them  to  have  been  reciprocally  changed  by  contact. 
I  never  could  discover  that  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  spoken  by 
the  rising  generation  resembled  one  another  more  than  did  those 
languages  spoken  by  the  old  men.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  long 
and  intimate  intercourse  which  has  existed  between  these  two 
tribes  has  produced  no  approximation  or  coalescence  of  their 
languages.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  contrary  is 
the  case ;  but  I  could  never  get  an  Indian  to  point  out  to  me,  nor 
could  I  ever  otherwise  discover,  a  satisfactory  instance  of  such 
coalescence."  (p.  84-85.) 

He  further  claims  that  the  Mandan  and  Aricaree  languages 
are  totally  different : 

Mandan  and  Ree  Languages — No  Resemblance.  "Throughout 
the  past  hundred  years,  the  Mandans  have  had  as  much  inter- 
course with  the  Aricarees  as  with  the  Minnetarees;  yet  I  never 
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could  trace  any  resemblance  between  the  modern  Mandan  and 
Aricaree  tongues.  As  far  as  I  have  observed  them,  there  is  not 
a  single  word  alike  in  both.  It  is  not  likely  that  intercourse  has 
produced  a  noteworthy  approximation  of  languages  in  one  case 
and  none  whatever  in  the  other:  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Hidatsa  language  has  changed  in  the  course  of  time;  but  the 
change  has  resulted  chiefly  from  causes  other  than  the  influence 
of  the  Mandan  tongue.  Some  of  the  old  men  occasionally  con- 
verse among  themselves  in  terms  which  younger  members  of  the 
tribe  do  not  understand,  and,  when  asked  what  they  mean,  they 
say  they  are.  trying  to  speak  the  old  language."  (p.  84.) 

Rev.  Stephen  R.  Riggs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  who  was  for  so  long  a 
missionary  of  the  Congregational  church  among  the  Dakota  and 
other  Indians,  and  who  is  author  of  the  "Dakota  Grammar  and 
Dictionary"  and  "Gospel  Among  the  Dakotas,"  has,  in  his  book 
entitled  "Mary  and  I.  Forty  Years  With  the  Sioux"  (W.  C. 
Holmes,  Chicago,  1880),  given  some  account  of  the  Mandans, 
whom  he  visited  at  Fort  Berthold  in  1874.  We  quote  from  said 
work,  pages  271,  et  seq.,  the  following : 

Riggs'  Observations  On  Mandans.  "Here  (at  Fort  Berthold, 
N.  D.)  were  gathered  the  remnant  of  the  Mandans,  only  a  few 
hundred  persons,  and  the  Rees,  or  Aricarees,  a  part  of  the  Pawnee 
tribe,  and  the  Gros  Ventres,  or  Minnetaree,  properly  the  Hidatsa. 
Altogether  they  numbered  about  two  thousand  souls.  We  had 
before  this  entertained  the  desire  that  we  might  be  able  to  es- 
tablish a  mission  among  these  people,  and  this  thought  or  hope 
gave  interest  to  my.  visit.  The  Mandan  and  the  Hidatsa  languages 
were  both  pretty  closely  connected  with  the  Dakota ;  but  what 
seemed  to  bring  these  nearer  to  us  was  the  fact  that  many  of  all 
ih«  so  people  could  understand  and  talk  the  Dakota,  that  forming 
a  kind  of  common  language  for  them. 

"Howard  Mandan,  or  ' The-man-with-a-sacred-face, '  as  his  In- 
di.ui  name  is  interpreted,  was  the  son  of  Red  Cow,  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Mandans,  and  had  been  taken  down  by  Gen.  C.  H. 
Howard,  a  year  before,  and  placed  in  A.  L.  Riggs'  school  at 
Santee.  Howard  had  returned  home  before  my  visit,  and  also 
Henry  Eaton,  a  Hidatsa  young  man,  who  had  been  east  a  good 
many  years  and  talked  English  well. 

1 '  George  Catlin  had,  many  years  ago,  interested  us  in  the  Man- 
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dans,  by  his  effort  to  prove,  from  their  red  hair  in  some  cases — 
perhaps  only  redded  hair — and,  in  some  instances,  blue  eyes,  and 
the  resemblances  which  he  claims  to  have  found  in  their 
languages  — that  they  were  the  descendants  of  a  Welsh  colony 
that  had  dropped  out  of  history  a  thousand  years  ago.  And  Dr. 
Washington  Matthews,  of  the  United.  States  army,  had  created 
in  us  a  desire  to  do  something  for  the  spiritual  enlightment  of 
the  Hidatsa,  by  his  admirable  grammar  and  dictionary  of  their 
language.  In  his  introduction  to  this  book  he  gives  us  much 
valuable  information  about  the  people. " 

"Minnetaree."  "Hidatsa,  he  tells  us,  is  the  name  by  which 
they  call  themselves.  They  are  better  known  to  us  by  the  names 
Minnetaree  and  Gros  Ventre.  This  last  is  a  name  given  them  by 
the  Canadian  French,  and  without  any  special  reason.  It  is  a 
fact  that  Indians  can  eat  large  quantities  of  food,  but  it  is  very 
rarely  indeed  that  you  will  find  one  whose  appearance  would 
justify  the  epithet  Gros  Ventre.  The  other  term,  Minnetaree,  is 
the  name  given  them  by  the  Mandans,  and  means  to  cross  the 
water.  The  story  is,  that  when  the  Hidatsa  people  came  to  the 
Missouri  river  from  the  northeast,  the  Mandan  village  was  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river.  They  called  over,  and  the  Mandans 
answered  back  in  their  own  language,  'Who  are  you?'  The 
Hidatsa  not  understanding  it,  supposed  they  had  asked,  *  What  do 
you  want?'  And  so  replied,  'Minnetaree,  to  cross  over  the 
water.'  " 

The  ''Underground"  Myths.  "Whence  came  the  Hidatsa? 
Their  legend  says  they  originally  lived  under  a  great  body  of 
water  which  lies. far  to  the  northeast  of  where  they  now  live. 
From  this  under-water  residence  some  persons  found  their  way 
out,  and  discovering  a  country- much  better  than  the  one  in  which 
they  lived,  returned  and  gave  to  their  people  such  glowing  ac- 
counts of  their  discoveries  that  the  whole  nation  determined  to 
come  out.  But  owing  to  the  breaking  of  a  tree  on  which  they 
were  climbing  out  of  the  lake,  a  great  part  of  the  tribe  had  to 
remain  behind  in  the  water,  and  they  are  there  yet. 

"This  is  very  much  like  the  myth  of  another  tribe,  who  lived 
under  the  ground  by  a  lake.  A  large  grape-vine  sent  its  tap 
root  through  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  by  that  they  commenced 
to  climb  out.  But  a  very  fat  woman  taking  hold  of  the  vine,  it 
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broke,  and  the  remainder  were  doomed  to  stay  where  they  were. 
Do  such  legends  contain  any  reference  to  the  great  deluge? 

"  After  the  Hidatsa  came  up  they  commenced  a  series  of  wan- 
derings over  the  prairie.  During  their  migrations,  they  were 
often  ready  to  die  of  hunger,  but  were  always  rescued  by  the 
interference  of  their  deity.  It  was  not  manna  rained  down  around 
their  camp,  but  the  stones  of  the  prairie  were  miraculously 
changed  into  buffalo,  which  they  killed  and  ate.  After  some  time 
they  sent  couriers  to  the  south,  who  came  back  with  the  news 
that  they  had  found  a  great  river  and  a  fertile  valley,  wherein 
dwelt  a  people  who  lived  in  houses  and  tilled  the  ground.  They 
brought  back  corn  and  other  products  of  the  country.  To  this 
beautiful  and  good  land  the  tribe  now  directed  their  march,  and, 
guided  by  their  messengers,  they  reached  the  Mandan  villages  on 
the  Missouri  river.  With  them  they  camped  and  learned  their 
peaceful  arts. 

"Dr.  Matthews  says  they  have  a  tradition  that,  during  these 
years  of  wandering,  the  Genius  of  the  Sun  took  up  one  of  the 
Hidatsa  maidens,  and  their  offspring  came  back,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Grand-Child,  was  the  great  prophet  and  teacher  of  his 
mother's  people.  Can  that  have  any  reference  to  the  'Son  of 
Man?'  " 

Confederates'  Languages.  "These  Indians,  the  Mandans,  the 
Hidatsa,  and  the  Rees,  live  in  one  village  at  Berthold,  in  all 
numbering  over  two  thousand;  and  they  have  lived  together,  as 
we  know,  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  yet  the  languages 
are  kept  perfectly  distinct  and  separate.  Many  of  them  learn 
each  other's  language;  and  many  of  them  talk  Dakota  also. 
4  Many  years  ago  they  were  considered  ripe  for  the  experiments  of 
civilization;  they  stand  today  just  as  fit  subjects  as  ever  for  the 
experiment,  which  never  has  been,  and  possibly  never  will  be, 
tried.'  This  is  Dr.  Matthews'  statement.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
latter  part  may  not  be  prophetic." 

Brewer's  Views.  "Hon.  Jacob  V.  Brower,  a  deep  student  and 
investigator  into  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  valley  as  well  as  of 
the  archeology  and  other  phases  of  that  region,  published,  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  1897,  one  of  his  works  entitled,  'The  Missouri 
River  and  Its  Utmost  Sources.'  Indian  ethnology  is  treated  of 
therein,  and  of  the  Mandans  and  their  recent  allies  he  speaks,  as 
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shown  in  part  by  extracts  found  below.  He  claims  to  have  found 
in  the  upper  Missouri  regions  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, evidences  of  prehistoric  Mound  Builders'  work.  The 
Yellowstone  Park  region  is  also  referred  to  in  connection  .with 
the  theory  concerning  alleged  evidences  there  of  prehistoric  im- 
plements of  obsidian  materials,  etc.  Mr.  Brower  investigated 
southerly  as  far  as  the  Indian  Territory,  into  the  archeology  of 
the  Pawnees,  and  declared  that  he  had  traced  the  Aricarees  from 
the  upper  Missouri  to  that  region  through  finding  the  pink  chert 
arrowheads,  etc.,  wrhich  were  discovered  throughout  the  entire 
.  length  of  that  valley ;  some  of  his  statements  being  found  herein 
in  connection  with  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Steinbreuck,  of 
Mandan,  N.  D.  The  extracts  follow : 

The  Mound  Builders  On  Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  "Now 
comes  the  necessity  of  briefly  referring  to  the  prehistoric  Mound 
Builders,  for  their  remnants,  remains,  tumuli,  pottery,  stone  and 
copper  implements,  arrow  points,  spears,  village  sites  and  effigies 
are  everywhere,  found  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  far  up  toward  the  mountain  sources  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  its  branches." 

Crossed  Continental  Divide.  "They  were  a  courageous  people, 
industrious,  possessed  of  ability,  were  geographers  of  no  limited 
ideas,  penetrating  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  the  United  States  and  across  the  continental  divide 
into  Canadian  territory,  maintained  mines  in  the  copper  regions 
of  Superior,  and  discovered  portages  leading  to  and  from  all  the 
principal  water  courses  in  the  territory  occupied." 

Unsolved  Mystery — Controversy  Vindictive.  "No  individual 
member  of  the  present  generation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  can 
truthfully  state  who  the  Mound  Builders  were,  where  they  came 
from,  or  whence  they  departed.  There  seems  to  be  an  unfathom- 
able mystery  surrounding  their  former  existence,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  ever  be  solved  satisfactorily.  Opinions  differ, 
and  the  controversy,  which  has  continued  for  nearly  a  century 
in  contemporaneous  archaeological  history,  has  been  so  unfortu- 
nate and  vindictive  that  misleading  and  deceptive  assertions, 
based  only  upon  set  opinions  that  may  be  entirely  erroneous,  have 
been  forced  upon  unwilling  readers,  who  are  cheerfully  searching 
for  accurate  information,  until  the  point  has  been  reached  where 
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the  record  made  is  almost  draped  in  the  folds  of  acrimony  and 
distortion. 

"Standing  aside  from  these  acrimonious  controversies,  which 
deteriorate  the  value  and  reliability  of  conclusions  drawn  and 
opinions  formulated,  the  unbiased  course  is  left  open  for  all  these 
who  seek  for  the  most  reliable  information  concerning  an  extinct 
race  of  men,  of  whom  we  know  so  little.  Builders  of  mounds 
have  existed  from  time  to  time  for  many  centuries,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  but  none  more  systematic  and  uniquely  inter- 
esting than  prehistoric  man  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. " 

Minnesota  Effigies.  "In  1894  in  company  with  Dr.  Shanafelt 
and  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  the  editor  of  these  notes  had  the  pleasure 
of  exploring  the  remarkable  Tascodiac  effigies,  situated  in  north- 
ern Minnesota  at  the  most  northerly  course  of  the  Mississippi,  ap- 
proximately, latitude  47  degrees,  30  minutes;  longitude  94  de- 
grees, 45  minutes,  west  of  Greenwich. " 

Prehistoric  Mound  Near  Bismarck — Not  Mandan?  "On  the 
west  bank  of  Apple  creek,  at  the  Sibley  rifle-pits,  near  Bismarck, 
N.  D.,  in  July,  1895,  a  genuine  prehistoric  mound  was  discovered 
by  the  writer,  upon  section  27,  township  138,  range  80,  west  of  the 
fifth  principal  meridian.  The  attention  of  Mr.  Walter  F.  Gushing, 
secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society  at  Bismarck,  was  called 
toward  this  discovery.  On  the  12th  of  September  last  Mr.  Gush- 
ing caused  this  mound  to  be  excavated  and  explored,  and  the 
evidences  were  sufficient  to  determine  that  the  mound  was  not  of 
Mandan  origin  but  prehistoric  in  all  its  surroundings,  1,436  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  This  class  of  mounds  are  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  two  Dakota  states,  but  systematic  explora- 
tion has  not  yet  been  extended  sufficiently  toward  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Missouri  to  certainly  ascertain  how  far  up  those 
streams  the  Mound  Builders  extended  their  occupancy  previous 
to  the  advent  of  the  North  American  Indian." 

At  Head-Waters  of  Mississippi  Branches.  "It  is  now  known 
as  a  certainty  that  they  penetrated  northward  to  Itasca  lake  and 
every  branch  of  the  Mississippi  in  its  upper  or  head-water  basin. 
As  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  situated  immediately  east 
of  the  most  remote  branch  of  the  Missouri,  numerous  explorations 
near  the  Obsidian  quarries  of  that  wonderful  locality  are  perti- 
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nent,  and  Capt.  Hiram  M.  Chittenden,  United  States  army,  has 
considerately  furnished  for  these  pages  the  following  condensed 
account  of  the  researches  of  Colonel  Norris,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  park,  and  who  divided  the  honor  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Obsidian  cliff  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes." 

(Here  Brower  quotes  sundry  statements  and  conclusions  from 
Col.  Norris '  reports  as  superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  in  which  the  latter  refers  to  alleged  steatite  vessels,  and 
which  he  believed  differed  from  other  specimens  east  or  west, 
found  by  him  in  that  park,  and  then  quotes  from  Chittenden  as 
follows  in  part:) 

Norris'  Conclusions  Criticized.  "In  attempting  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  evidence  like  the  foregoing,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  personal  characteristics  of  its  author. 
Colonel  Norris  had  a  large  admixture  of  quixotism  in  his  nature, 
and  the  park  was  just  the  place  to  draw  it  all  out.  He  saw  every- 
thing there  through  a  magnifying  glass ;  and,  like  Don  Quixote, 
beheld  in  what  he  saw  the  embodyment  of  all  his  overwrought 
fancy  had  led  him  to  expect.  It  was  an  impossibility  for  him  to 
talk  or  write  of  that  region  without  exaggeration — not  intentional, 
but  the  natural  overflow  of  his  exuberant  imagination.  All  his 
distances,  descriptions  of  scenery,  personal  achievements,  are 
grossly  overstated. " 

Further  on  Chittenden 's  observations  furnished  to  Brower  he 
says: 

Vessels  Not  by  Civilized  Races.  "It  is  wholly  impossible  to 
accept  Norris'  discoveries  as  affording  the  least  support  to  the 
conclusions  which  he  draws  from  them.  Even  admitting  that  he 
did  find  remnants  of  hand-wrought  vessels,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  they  were  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Madison  or  the  Yellow- 
stone and  its  principal  eastern  tributary — in  both  cases  along 
routes  of  travel.  They  were  evidently  dropped  by  migrating 
parties  and  were  brought  from  points  outside  the  park.  Consid- 
ering the  nature  of  the  park  climate,  which  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  less  rigid  than  now  since  the  advent  of  man 
upon  earth,  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  this  region  could  ever 
have  been  occupied  by  races  pursuing  the  arts  of  civilized  life." 

And  Chittenden  concludes  that  those  implements  were  furn- 
ished by  older  generations  of  the  Indians : 
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Indians'  Ancestors  Worked  Obsidian.  "But  while  there  is 
nothing  on  which  to  base  a  conclusion  that  a  more  civilized  race 
once  dwelt  in  the  park,  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Indian  races  resorted  to  that  region  for 
the  manufacture  of  implements  or  war  and  of  the  chase.  Since 
the  time  when  Obsidias  discovered  the  volcanic  glass  which  now 
bears  his  name,  that  material  has  been  wrought  into  innumerable 
devices  for  ornament  and  use.  Obsidian  is  an  opaque,  black, 
glassy  substance,  breaking  with  a  conchoidal  fracture  and  yield- 
ing sharp-edged  fragments  which  have  long  been  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  primitive  weapons  of  destruction.  Perhaps  no 
better  or  more  abundant  quarry  for  this  material  is  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  than  in  the  now  celebrated  Obsidian  cliffs  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park." 

And  after  referring  to  Prof.  W.  H.  Holmes'  report  in  the  Hay- 
den  report  of  1883,  in  which  the  former  expresses  the  belief  that 
these  implements  were  made  by  visiting  Indians  from  "neighbor- 
ing valleys,"  and  who  refers  to  certain  trails  passing  that  vicin- 
ity— Chittenden  quotes  from  Norris'  vivid  description  of  th° 
famous  Obsidian  cliffs  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  concludes : 

"The  facts  set  forth  in  these  extracts  have  since  been  abund- 
antly verified.  Arrow  and  spear  heads  and  similar  instruments, 
generally  composed  of  obsidian,  have  been  found  throughout  the 
park  in  considerable  numbers.  Their  discovery  does  not  in  any 
way  establish  an  early  occupancy  of  this  region  by  Indians.  Being 
generally  found  on  the  lines  of  trails,  they  may  have  been,  and 
probably  were  for  the  most  part,  dropped  by  wandering  bands 
who  were  crossing  the  park  or  visiting  this  quarry." 

We  will  quote  at  some  length  from  Hon.  Olin  D.  Wheeler's 
interesting  and  valuable  work,  "The  Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clarke" 
(Putman's  Sons,  1904),  wherein  he  publishes  his  views  upon 
various  characteristics  of  the  Mandans ;  and  concerning  the  visits 
of  early  explorers;  extracts  from  which  publication  we  arc, 
through  the  courtesy  and  deep  interest  of  that  able  and  attrac- 
tive writer,  permitted  to  make  in  this  paper,  and  for  which  this 
society  wishes  to  express  its  appreciations: 

Wheeler's  Observations.  "The  first  mention  made  of  the  Man- 
dans  was  by  Verendrye,  the  father,  who,  with  two  of  his  sons 
saw  them  in  the  Missouri  in  1738.  The  sons  again  saw  them  in 
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1742,  on  what  is  now  assumed  to  have  been  the  first  expedition 
to  attempt  to  explore  the  Rocky  mountains."  (Wheeler.) 

Stationary — Agriculturists.  "The  Mandans  were  not  like  the 
other  plains'  Indians— hostile,  iiomadic,  improvident,  etc.  It  has 
been  their  boast — I  am  not  sure  how  true  it  may  be — that,  like 
the  Flatheads,  the  blood  of  the  white  man  has  never  been  spilled 
by  them.  They  lived,  as  our  story  reveals,  in  stockaded  villages 
of  earthern  huts,  made  war  on  other  tribes  defensively  only,  cul- 
tivated the  ground,  raising  corn,  pumpkins,  squashes,  beans,  etc., 
and  were,  all  in  all,  deserving  in  most  ways  of  the  high  opinions 
formed  of  them  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  In  a  rough  way  these  Man- 
dans  were,  probably,  more  nearly  comparable  to  the  peaceful, 
town-living  Pueblos  of  the  southwest  than  any  other  tribes." 
(p.  211.) 

Verendrye 's  Visits.  "In  pursuance  of  his  plan  to  discover  the 
Western  Sea,  Verendrye  the  elder,  with  his  two  sons,  some  French- 
men, and  Indians,  thirty-four  persons  in  all,  left  Fort  la  Reine — 
now  Portage  la  Prairie — in  Manitoba,  in  the  fall  of  1738,  and 
reached  the  Mandans  after  a  trip  of  much  toil  and  hardship. 
Here  he  purposed  remaining  during  the  winter,  but  his  interpre- 
ter deserted  him  and,  after  prevailing  upon  two  Frenchmen  to 
remain  and  learn  the  Mandan  language,  Verendrye,  utterly  dis- 
gusted and  broken-hearted,  returned  with  the  rest  to-  Fort  la 
Reine,  reaching  there  Febbruary  11,  1739.  The  state  of  his  feel- 
ings may  be  discerned  from  his  cry  that,  '  death  alone  can  deliver 
us  from  such  miseries. ' 

"Going  to  Montreal,  in  1739,  Verendrye  returned  to  Fort  la 
Reine  in  1741,  and  found  that  his  eldest  son,  the  Chevalier,  had 
just  reached  there  from  another  trip  to  the  Mandans,  where  he 
had  obtained  a  cotton  blanket  said  to  have  come  from  white  men 
(Spaniards?)  near  the  Western  Sea. 

"Another  expedition  was  planned  and,  led  by  the  Chevalier 
Verendrye  and  his  brother,  it  left  Fort  la  Reine  April  29,  1742, 
and  arrived  at  the  Mandan  towns  on  May  18th.  There  they  re- 
mained until  late  in  July  waiting  for  the  'Gens  des  Chevaux' — 
People  of  the  Horses— Indians  who  were  to  act  as  their  guides. 
But  these  not  appearing,  they  obtained  two  Mandan  guides  and 
started  for  the  Western  Sea."  (p.  213.) 

Wheeler  thus  criticises  the  accounts  which  ascribe  to  Mandan 
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lodges  a  circular  form;  and  Catlin 's  alleged  failure  to  truly  depict 
those  habitations  as  to  appearance,  etc. : 

"Mrs.  Baker,  a  daughter  of  Two  Chiefs,  an  old  Mandan  who 
has  seen  seventy-two  snows,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Indian  school 
at  Santee,  Neb.,  and  who  converses  and  writes  well  in  English, 
stated  that  there  were  not  more  than  five  or  six  earth  lodges  to  be 
found  on  the  reservation  today. 

"The  word  'circular'  used  by  the  writers  quoted  in  describing 
these  huts  must  be  taken  in  its  larger,  general  meaning.  The 
huts  were  really  irregularly  polygonal  in  shape.  Those  I  saw 
were  forty  feet  in  diameter,  perhaps,  and  the  first  had  nine  sides 
and  second  eleven.  In  one  case  one  of  the  sides  was  double  the 
length  of  the  others." 

Catlin  Criticised.  "Catlin's  pictorial  representations  of  these 
huts  are  not  true  to  nature.  The  lodges  were  of  a  much  more 
squatty  appearance  than  he  depicts  them  and  without  any  such 
high  arched,  dome-like,  hemispherical  roof  as  he  places  upon  them. 
He  evidently  adopted  a  conventional  and  largely  imaginary  figure 
for  his  huts,  and  pushed  artistic  license  to  the  extreme.  At  a 
little  distance  the  general  effect  was  sufficiently  that  of  a  'circular' 
structure  to  justify  the  use  of  the  word  when  not  used  in  a  re- 
strictive sense. 

"When  at  Fort  Berthold,  I  was  informed  that  the  very  aged 
Mandan  chief,  Rushing  Eagle,  or  more  commonly,  Bad  Gun,  de- 
scended from  the  great  chief  Four  Bears,  whom,  I  regret,  I  was 
not  able  to  see,  had  kept  standing  until  recently  a  very  old  lodge 
in  which  he  kept  some  ancient  relics,  and  that  among  these  were 
some  of  the  identical  articles  that  Catlin  had  painted  into  his 
pictures  in  1832.  I  was  not  able  to  verify  this.  The  lodge  had 
but  lately  been  destroyed  because  of  its  age  and  decaying  condi- 
tion." (p.  221.) 

Of  the  Mandan  lodges  Wheeler  observes : 

Lodges.  "In  my  visit  to  the  reservation  in  the  fall  of  1902  I 
saw  two  of  these  lodges  and  obtained  photographs  of  them.  If 
there  were  any  differences  between  these  and  those  of  one 
hundred  years  ago,  except  the  substitution  of  wooden  for  skin 
doors,  they  were  so  slight  as  not  to  be  noticeable  off-hand. 

' '  At  one  of  them,  the  owner  being  absent,  I  was  unable  to  enter 
it,  but  through  a  wide  crack  in  the  door  I  obtained  a  good  view 
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of  the  interior  and  it  fitted  well  with  the  descriptions  here  given 
of  the  old  lodges.  It  was  evidently  used  at  the  present  time  fot 
.  a  storage  house,  at  least  to  some  extent,  and  was  not  a  regular 
residence,  for  the  log  cabin  home  of  the  owner  stood  along  side 
of  it. 

"At  the  other  hut,  across  the  Missouri  river  and  several  miles 
distant  from  the  first  one,  the  owner  refused  me  permission  to 
invade  it,  stating  that  it  was  used  for  ceremonial  purposes." 
(p.  220.) 

Prototype  of  Sod  Houses.  "After  my  inspection  of  the  two 
earthern  houses  mentioned,  I  could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  these  old  Mandan  and  Aricaree  lodges  were  practically 
the  prototypes  of  the  settler's  sod  house  of  the  prairies  of  recent 
time.  The  sides  and  roofs  of  these  huts  were  covered  with  sod 
chunks  of  regular  shapes  and  sizes,  just  such  as  we  would  cut  out 
of  the  prairie  for  the  same  purpose.  The  porch,  covered  entrance, 
or  passage-way  mentioned  was  and  is  a  characteristic,  standing 
feature  of  these  earthern  lodges,  and  one  which  Catlin  persistently 
ignored  both  in  his  paintings  and  text.  Maximilian  brought  out 
this  peculiarity  of  the  Mandan  hut  in  his  work. ' ' 

Ancient  Ladder.  "In  one  of  the  illustrations  of  an  earth  hut 
there  can  be  seen  a  notched  pole  leaning  against  a  scaffold,  the 
latter  used  now,  as  in  old  days,  for  drying  corn,  etc.  This  pole  is 
one  of  the  primitive  ladders  anciently  used  by  these  Indians,  and, 
evidently,  not  yet  entirely  discarded." 

Says  Wheeler  relative  to  the  causes  of  migration  of  the  Man- 
dans  on  the  upper  Missouri : 

Mandan  Deserted  Villages — Migrations.  "The  monuments  of 
these  tribes,  in  the  shape  of  abandoned  and  ruined  huts  and 
towns,  are  to  be  found,  as  has  been  stated,  on  the  banks  of  the 
upper  Missouri  from  about  Heart  or  Cannon-Bail  river,  below 
Mandan  and  Bismarck,  to  Knife  river  or  beyond.  The  Indians 
seem,  notwithstanding  the  great  labor  involved  in  so  doing,  to 
have  moved  quite  frequently,  not  necessarily,  however,  for  long 
distances.  As  the  Sioux  harrassed  them  continually,  these  re- 
movals were  due  in  part  to  a  desire  to  protect  themselves  more 
effectually,  and  another  reason  was  the  scarcity  of  fuel  and  tim- 
ber which  in  time  was  felt  in  each  neighborhood.  In  making 
these  removals,  it  was  quite  common,  as  Lewis  and  Clarke  mention, 
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for  two  small  villages  to  combine  in  one  at  the  new  location.  Ow- 
ing to  the  immense  difficulty  of  cutting  timbers  with  their  crude 
stone  axes,  in  making  these  changes  of  residence  they  undoubtedly 
carried  with  them  the  timbers  of  the  abandoned  huts  and  used 
them  in  rebuilding,  wherever  possible.  The  Indians  left  Knife 
river  because  of  the  scarcity  of  timber  and  the  attacks  of  the 
Sioux.  When  the  trading  post  of  Fort  Berthold — so  called  in 
honor  of  Bartholomew  Berthold,  a  fur  trader  of  St.  Louis — was 
established,  about  1844  or  1845,  the  Indians  'drew  the  logs  (of 
which  it  was  built)  with  lariats  of  rawhide  over  their  shoulders/  ! 
(p.  223.) 

Lodge  Ruins.  "The  dirt  mounds,  ruins  of  their  former  homes, 
have  often  been  mistaken  for  the  ancient  burial  grounds  of  these 
tribes,  which  is  not  surprising  unless  one  has  studied  the  history 
of  this  interesting  people.  About  ten  miles  above  Bismarck  one 
of  the  best  of  these  collections  of  mounds  is  found,  on  a  bluff 
overlooking  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stretches  of  the  Missouri, 
just  below  Square  Butte.  There  are  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the 
mounds,  most  of  them  well-defined,  and  generally  more  or  less 
circular  in  their  form.  They  form  a  semi -circle  arc,  with  the  river 
as  a  chord,  and  are  now  more  or  less  merged  together  into  an 
irregular  ridge.  These  mounds  have  been  dug  over  and  over,  yet 
I  was  able  to  find  among  them  many  shards  and  arrow-points  and 
knives  when  I  visted  them."  (pp.  5-6.) 

Lower  Village.  "The  Mandans  call  themselves  Metutahanke, 
the  Lower  Village,  as  Dr.  Matthews  gives  it,  or  Miti-Untanhanke, 
the  Village  on  the  East,  as  it  was  given  to,  and  partially  written 
for  me  by  Mrs.  Baker,  both  referring  to  the  same  village,  the  one 
called  Ma-too-ton-ha  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  Maximilian  calls  this 
village  Mih-Tutta-Hang-Kush,  and  these  different  readings  of 
the  same  word  well  indicate  the  difficulties  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing correct  Indian  vocabularies. ' ' 

Farmers.  "These  people  have  always  been  farmers,  and  both 
men  and  women  have  for  years,  now,  shared  the  labors  of  the 
field.  In  early  days  they  raised  corn,  tobacco,  squashes,  beans, 
the  wild  sunflower,  etc.,  and  now  they  grow,  in  addition,  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  various  vegetables.  The  Aricaree  seem  to  be  the  best 
farmers.  Each. tribe  now  raises  cattle  and  horses,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  grasp  the  idea  that  cattle  raising,  if  attended  to 
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» 

properly,  will  enrich  them,  a  scrub  lean  steer  being  as  valuable 
in  their  eyes  as  a  fat,  blooded  one.  These  Indians  are  virtually 
self-supporting,  as  they  receive  very  little  from  the  government. ' ' 
(Wheeler,  p.  224.) 

Wheeler  here  notes  the  reason  why  the  upper  of  the  two  Man- 
dan  villages  proper  near  Knife  river,  which  stood  on  the  north- 
east bank  of  the  Missouri  in  1804,  was  found  on  the  southwest 
bank  in  1833 : 

Apparently  Crossed  River.  "The  five  villages  mentioned  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1804,  were  still  in  existence  in  1833,  when 
Maximilian  visited  these  Indians.  One  important  change  had,  he 
states,  occurred.  The  Missouri  river  had  characteristically 
changed  its  channel  and  in  Maximilian 's  day  flowed  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Kooptahee,  or  Ruhptare,  the  second  Mandan  town  of  our 
narrative,  so  that  both  the  Mandan  villages  were  then  on  the 
western  south  bank. ' ' 

Mandans  and  Hidatsas.  "The  tradition  relating  to  the  origin 
of  the  Mandans  given  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  according  to  Dr.  Mat- 
thews, relates,  not  only  to  the  Mandans,  but  to  the  Hidatsa  as  well. 
This  tradition,  I  find,  is  current  at  the  present  day  and  the  lake 
from  which  the  tribe  emerged  is  said  to  be  Minnewakan,  or  Devil's 
Lake  in  North  Dakota,  the  Hidatsa  name  for  this  lake — Midi- 
hopa — meaning  sacred  or  mysterious  water.  Dr.  Matthews  thinks 
that  'one  nation  borrowed  its  legend  from  the  other,'  so  that  both 
have  a  common  source."  (Wheeler,  p.  228.) 

Polytheism.  "These  people  had  a  belief  in  a  'Great  Spirit,'  or 
'Old  Man  Immortal,'  or  'Great  Mystery,'  and  Dr.  Matthews  dis- 
cusses it  quite  fully  in  his  paper.  Their  ancient  belief  appears  to 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  a  species  of  Polytheism.  Religious  mis- 
sionary work  on  the  Fort  Berthold  reservation  began  in  1876,  and 
since  then  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  their  religious  ideas. 
The  leaven  acted  but  slowly  at  first,  but  when  its  results  were 
apparent  it  seemed  to  work  with  cumulative  effect.  '  Only  a  small 
minority  of  the  people  now  hold  to  the  wreck  of  their  old  pagan- 
ism. '  Carlisle,  Santee,  and  other  schools  have  had  their  influence 
in  producing  this  uplift.  The  younger  generations  see  things 
with  a  new  and  broader  vision  and  their  moral  and  religious 
-notions  are  cast  in  a  new  mold."  (Wheeler,  p.  229.) 

Wheeler  quotes  as  follows  from  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall,  the  Congrega- 
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tional  Indian  missionary  who  has  been  among  the  Mandans  at 
Fort  Berthold  for  some  thirty  years : 

The  Missionaries.  "Mr.  Hall,  the  missionary  among  these  peo- 
ple, in  discussing  their  general  condition,  past  and  present,  says: 

"  l  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  old  Indian  community  was  like 
Sodom;  now  the  Indians  live  decently  on  the  allotments,  with 
their  wives,  and  none  of  them  have  more  than  one.  There  is  vice 
to  fight,  but  only  as  in  every  white  community.  Religiously  the 
phenomena  of  growth  are  seen  here  as  elsewhere.  Form  and  ritual 
are  in  sight,  and  are  adopted  before  the  inner  power  is  felt.  The 
old  beliefs  have  largely  passed  away  from  the  younger  genera- 
tion. The  Christian  teaching  answering  to  all  that  was  of  higher 
aspiration  and  better  living  in  the  old  religion,  has  saved  them 
from  infidelity  and  won  their  intellectual  faith.  The  church  is 
more  a  social  centre  to  them  than  a  spiritual.' 

"Both  the  Congregationalists  and  Catholics  now  have  religious 
organizations  on  the  reservation.  The  former  have  three  churches, 
and  the  latter  a  church  and  school  combined,  but  this  was  unused 
at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit.  One  of  the  Congregational  chapels 
is  largely  the  work  of  the  Aricaree  Indians.  It  cost  nine  hundred 
dollars,  and  of  this  the  Indians  contributed  more  than  one-third. 
They  hewed  the  iBgs  and  hauled  the  stone  and  lumber,  the  latter 
from  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  There  are  also  a  few  Episcopal- 
ians among  these  people."  (p.  229.) 

Says  Wheeler  of  the  allowances  to  be  made  in  judging  of  the 
morals  of  the  Mandans : 

Morals.  "In  considering  the  moral  excellencies  and  delin- 
quinces  of  the  old  Mandans  and  allied  tribes,  we  must  necessarily, 
I  take  it,  consider  in  connection  therewith  their  ideas  of  entertain- 
ment and  hospitality.  And  we  must  remember  that  we  are  review- 
ing the  ethical  acts  and  beliefs  of  an  uncivilized,  uncultivated  peo- 
ple, touched  with  the  frost  of  savagery  and  barbarism,  and  a 
hundred  years  removed,  as  well,  from  the  canons  of  moral  conduct 
at  present  taught  them."  (p.  230.) 

Welsh  Theory — Indian  Supervision.  "In  the  early  days  the 
Mandans  were  noted  for  their  long  light  hair  and  fair  com- 
plexions. This  caused  Catlin  to  exploit  a  notion  that  these  people 
were  descended  from  a  colony  of  Welshmen  who  were  supposed  to 
have  landed  on  the  Florida  coast  or  thereabouts  in  very  early 
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days  and  then  mysteriously  to  have  disappeared.  The  hair  of  the 
men  often  trailed  on  the  ground,  and  Henry,  Catlin,  and  others 
refer  to  this  in  much  detail.  Now  they  wear  their  hair  cut  shortr 
of  their  own  volition,  and  in  my  brief  visit  I  noticed  no  peculiari- 
ties of  complexion  or  in  color  or  hair.  All  of  them,  Mandans, 
Aricarees,  and  Minnetarees,  seem  to  be  a  sturdy,  manly  set  of 
fellows,  with  frank  and  intelligent  countenances.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  have  not  had  the  best  of  supervision  in  the  past, 
nor  been  treated  with  sufficient  liberality  and  consideration  by 
the  government." 

Noted  Chiefs — Patriarchs.  "Catlin  was  effusive  in  his  praise 
of  these  Indians,  and  both  he  and  Maximilian  appear  to  have 
found  some  individuals  who  savored  strongly  of  the  Chingachgook 
type  of  Indian,  and  whose  memories  and  virtues  are  venerated 
today.  Such  a  man,  for  one,  was  the  old  Mah-to-toh-papa,  or 
Four  Bears,  of  Catlin,  the  Meto-Tope  of  Maximilian,  and  I  can 
easily  believe  that  Lean,  or  Poor  Wolf,  a  Gros  Ventre  of  today, 
now  blind  and  infirm  with  the  weight  of  his  eighty-three  years, 
has  been  a  man  that  one  could  trust  and  respect.  De  Smet  says 
that  Four  Bears  was  'the  most  civil  and  affable  Indian'  that  he 
ever  met  on  the  Missouri.  Two-Chiefs,  and  Leggings,  Mandans, 
and  now  old  like  Poor  Wolf,  a  Gros  Ventre,  or  Hidatsa,  must  also 
have  been  men  of  dignity  and  character."  (Wheeler,  p.  240.) 

Race  Declining.  "As  a  pure  race  'the  polite  and  friendly  Man- 
dans,'  as  they  were  known  to  the  traders,  are  slowly  but  surely 
declining,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  last  one  will  have  de- 
parted for  the  happy  hunting  grounds.  The  reservation  rolls 
call  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  Mandans.  In  talking  with  Two- 
Chiefs,  I  asked  him  how  many  full-blood,  pure  Mandans  he 
thought  still  remained.  The  old  man,  seventy-two  years  of  age, 
stood  in  deejp  thought  for  several  moments,  and  then  replied,  'Not 
more  than  ten  families ;  all  the  others  are  mixed  blood. '  Numeri- 
cally, the  tribe  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  holding  its  own."  (Wheel- 
er, p.  242.) 

Fort  Mandan.  * '  Not  a  vestige  of  Fort  Mandan  remains.  On  the 
return  of  the  expedition  in  1806,  under  date  of  August  17th,  the 
Lewis  and  Clarke  itinerary  says:  'In  reaching  Fort  Mandan  we 
-found  a  few  pickets  standing  on  the  riverside,  but  all  the  houses 
except  one,  had  been  burnt  by  an  accidental  fire.7 
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"What  the  'accidental  fire'  left,  the  remorseless  river  took  long 
ago.  The  character  of  the  Missouri  along  here  for  the  rapid 
cutting  of  its  banks  has  been  abundantly  shown.  A  century  has 
given  ample  opportunity  for  that  one  hut  and. those  few  pickets 
to  have  been  insidiously  undermined  and  carried  away  by  the 
stream,  and  we  know  from  Maximilian  that  this  had  been  done 
in  1833."  (Wheeler,  p.  271.) 

Wheeler  thus  expresses  his  profound  impressions  upon  looking 
up  and  down  the  Missouri  from  the  location  of  Fort  Mandan : 

Knife  River  and  "Coal  Bluff."  "As  I  stood  on  the  high  bluffs 
of  the  river  at  this  point  in  1899,  and  overlooked  the  scene,  I  was 
profoundly  impressed.  To  the  north  the  distant  valley  of  Knife 
river,  deep  green  with  heavy  foliage,  leads  down  to  the  Missouri ; 
to  the  south  the  rough,  bluffy  ground  near  me  grows  rougher  and 
bluffier  as  it  reaches  a  big  bend,  and  the  irregular,  grayish,  ash- 
colored  cut  bank  seems  like  that  of  a  prodigious  railway  cut ;  the 
great  river,  in  a  wide,  swollen  flood,  rolls  on  as  it  did  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  in  broad,  massive  curve  sweeps  around  a  low  point 
on  the  opposite  shore,  when,  in  a  mood  of  inconstancy,  it  whirls 
back  again  in  the  other  direction,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
curve,  is  that  'bluff  of  coal'  mentioned  by  the  explorers,  stand- 
ing out  strong  and  plain  as  a  guide  to  us.  Those  were  the  limits — 
the  'bluff  of  coal'  to  the  south,  the  Knife  river  to  the  north,  and 
between  them  were  the  old  Mandan  villages,  now  gone  forever. 

* '  There  extends  for  one  and  one-half  or  two  miles  a  flat,  heavily 
timbered  bottom — Elm  Point  it  is  now  called,  and  down  near  the 
lower  end  of  it  was  where  old  Fort  Mandan  stood,  and  with  our 
glasses  we  can  make  out,  on  the  opposite  shore,  all  that  is  left  of 
Fort  Clarke,  the  trading  post  named  after  Captain  Clarke,  and 
of  which  but  a  trace  remains."  (p.  272.) 

Wheeler  thus  refers  to  the  ravages  of  the  smallpox  among  the 
Mandans : 

Smallpox.  "The  worst  affliction  of  this  sort  was  subsequent  to 
the  visits  of  Catlin  and  Maximilian,  and  it  almost  completely 
annihilated  the  Mandans,  if  the  old  accounts  are  fairly  trust- 
worthy. 

"In  1837  the  smallpox  was  carried  among  them  from  the  Mis- 
souri river  steamboat  ,St.  Peter's,  owned  by  the  American  Fur 
Company,  and  out  of  1600  Mandans,  only  about  31  or  32  families 
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were  left;  500  Minnetarees  out  of  1000  fell  victims  to  the  pesti- 
lence, and  1500  of  the  3000  Aricarees  also  died.  The  epidemic 
spread  to  the  other  tribes  of  the  north,  and  Schoolcraft  estimates 
that  before  its  ravages  had  ceased  it  claimed  at  least  10,000  vic- 
tims ;  Catlin  and  Maximilian  make  the  number  very  much  larger. 
Kenneth  McKenzie,  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  in  a  letter  to 
Catlin,  written  in  June,  1839,  states  that  there  were  7,000  Crees 
and  15,000  Blackfeet  wiped  out  by  the  disease.  In  some  instances 
the  losses  were  undoubtedly  much  exaggerated."  (p.  226.) 

Wheeler,  quoting  from  Schoolcraft  under  this  head,  inserts  the 
following : 

'  *  An  eye-witness  of  this  scene,  writing  from  Fort  Union  on  the 
27th  of  November,  1837,  says:  'Language,  however  forcible,  can 
convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  scene  of  desolation  which  the 
country  now  presents.  In  whatever  direction  you  turn,  nothing 
but  sad  wrecks  of  mortality  meet  the  eye;  lodges  standing  on 
every  hill,  but  not  a  streak  of  smoke  rising  from  them.  Not  a 
sound  can  be  heard  to  break  the  awful  stillness,  save  the  ominous 
croak  of  ravens  and  the  mournful  howl  of  wolves  fattening  on 
the  human  carcasses  that  lie  strewed  around.'  " 

Another  writer  says : 

"Many  of  the  handsome  Aricarees,  who  had  recovered,  seeing 
the  disfiguration  of  their  features,  committed  suicide;  some  by 
throwing  themselves  from  rocks,  others  by  stabbing  and  shoot- 
ing. The  prairie  has  become  a  grave-yard ;  its  wild  flowers  bloom 
over  the  sepulchres  of  Indians. ' ' 

Wheeler  then  resumes,  thus : 

' '  There  can  be  no  question,  from  all  the  reports,  that  this  visita- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  awful,  wide-spread,  decimating  scourges 
that  ever  afflicted  any  people,  not  excepting  the  Egyptians  who 
were  made  to  suffer  for  Pharaoh's  hardness  of  heart.  In  telling 
me  about  this  scourge,  Two-Chiefs,  an  old  Mandan  who  shows 
marks  of  the  disease,  stated  that  the  Gros  Ventres  ran  away  when 
the  disease  appeared — they  didn't  run  fast  enough  nor  far  enough 
to  escape  it,  however — and  that  when  the  pestilence  had  run  its 
course  the  Aricarees  moved  into  the  Mandan  villages  and  boldly 
appropriated  the  huts  and  all  their  belongings.  The  Mandans 
were  gone,  wiped  out,  and  there  were  none  to  use  the  dwellings 
or  to  object  to  such  forced  occupancy.  Some  accounts  state  that 
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even  the  few  surviving  Mandans  were  driven  from  their  own  huts. 
Subsequently  these  tribes  were  again  thus  afflicted,  and  from  one 
who  was  then  stationed  at  Fort  Clarke  and  an  eye-witness  of  the 
fact,  I  am  informed  that  suicide  was  committed  by  the  victims 
throwing  themselves  over  the  bluffs  of  the  river  to  the  rocks 
below.  De  Smet  states  that  both  the  smallpox  and  cholera  created 
havoc  among  the  northern  Indians  in  1851.'*  (p.  227.) 

The  making  of  glass  beads  by  the  Mandans  and  Aricarees  is 
alluded  to  by  Wheeler,  who  says : 

Glass  Beads,  Etc.  '  *  The  Lewis  and  Clarke  narrative  for  March 
16th  describes  a  process  for  making  glass  beads  known  to  the 
Mandans. 

'  *  The  Indians  did  not  make  the  glass  itself.  This  they  obtained 
from  the  whites,  but  there  is  evidence  that,  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  traders,  they  used  obsidian,  or  natural  glass,  for  this 
purpose.  Dr.  Matthews,  as  late  as  1870,  had  flat  triangular  blue 
glass  pendants  made  to  order  by  an  Aricaree  woman,  he  furnishing 
the  glass. 

''These  people  also  made  unglazed  pottery,  mats,  and  baskets, 
ladles  and  spoons,  from  the  horns  of  the  Rocky  mountain  sheep 
(Ovius  Montana)  and  the  buffalo,  and  from  the  shoulder-blades 
of  the  bison  they  fashioned  the  hoes  with  which  they  hoed  the 
ground  in  very  early  time.  Since  the  whites  came,  the  crude  im- 
plements of  the  old  days  have  been  mostly  supplanted  by  our 
household,  garden,  etc.,  utensils ;  but,  in  1902,  I  purchased  a  fine 
sheep-horn  ladle  apparently  in  daily  use  still."  (p.  228.) 

Steinbreuck's  Observations.  Hon.  E.  R.  Steinbreuck,  field 
officer  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota,  makes  the 
further  statement  to  the  writer,  in  a  letter  dated  May  24th,  1908, 
concerning  the  Mandan  deserted  villages,  and  their  former  habi- 
tat, as  follows: 

Unsolved  Problems.  "I  think  it  is  a  difficult  and  as  yet  un- 
solved problem,  to  write  the  history  of  the  Mandans,  as  aborigines 
of  South  Dakota.  We  have  the  end  of  the  trail,  not  so  the  be- 
ginning. We  don't  know  for  certain  where  the  Mandans  came 
from.  The  end  is  in  North  Dakota  and  that  is  also  the  beginning 
of  the  traditions  of  the  present  Mandans.  Their  entire  knowledge 
of  their  origin  is  limited  to  the  Heart  river  region  in  North  Da- 
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kota.  It  is  for  us  to  find  traces  of  the  Mandans  in  South  Dakota 
and  farther  southeast." 

To  further  inquiries  by  the  writer  concerning  the  precise  loca- 
tions of  various  deserted  Mandan  and  Aricaree  villages  explored 
by  him,  Mr.  Steinbreuck  responded  with  the  following  valuable 
details : 

Mandan  and  Aricaree  Village  Sites.  "I  will  answer  your  ques- 
tions to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  The  seven  villages  are  strung 
along  the  Missouri  from  about  two  miles  below  Apple  creek  on 
the  east  side  to  about  three  miles  above  Burnt  creek  on  the  same 
side.  There  are  remains  of  Mandan  villages  on  (SW  4,  Sec.  14  T. 
137  R.  80  NW  4,  Sec.  2,  T.  139,  R.  81,  NE  4,  Sec.  21,  T.  140,  R.  81), 
on  the  east  side,  and  on  (Sec.  13,  T.  138,  R.  81,  Sec.  35,  T.  139,  R. 
81,  Sec.  27,  T.  139,  R.  81,  Sec.  33,  T.  140,  R.  81),  on  the  west  side. 

"All  those  villages  were  found  abandoned  by  Lewis  and  Clarke. 
Lewis  and  Clarke  found  the  Mandans  at  the  bend  of  the  Missouri 
near  Fort  Clarke  (built  later  during  1831-33,  started  by  James 
Kipp  and  finished  by  Mitchell)  a  little  above  that  fort  in  two  vil- 
lages (1804).  Catlin  found  ^the  Mandans  there  also.  The  Man- 
dans  and  the  Aricarees  lived  together.  The  smallpox  epidemic 
was  in  1837,  after  which  the  Indians  moved  to  the  Fort  Berthold 
reservation,  where  the  Hidatsa  had  gone  several  years  prior. 
That  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  the  Mandans.  The  story  goes 
that  the  Mandans  and  Aricarees  lived  together  near  Heart  river 
before  Lewis  and  Clarke's  time,  about  twenty  years  before  Lewis 
and  Clarke.  That  is,  some  lived  in  separate  villages,  some  lived 
with  the  Mandans.  They  had  a  quarrel  and  separated.  Some 
went  up  the  Missouri  with  the  Mandans,  to  Fort  Clarke,  others 
moved  down  the  river  again  to  that  region  below  the  Cannon- 
Ball.  Later,  between  1804  and  1834  the  balance  of  the  Aricarees 
below  the  Cannon-Bali,  became  too  weak,  by  wars  and  disease,  to 
withstand  the  attacks  of  the  Sioux,  moved  gradually  up  the  Mis- 
souri to  join  their  former  allies,  the  Mandans  and  their  own 
countrymen  with  the  Mandans.  This  point  was  near  Fort  Clarke. 
There  are  many  Aricaree  villages  along  the  Missouri,  more  in 
number,  than  all  the  Mandan  village  sites  together.  All  show 
short  time  of  occupation.  This  information  is  obtained  by  my 
own  investigation  and  compared  with  the  reports  of  early  trav- 
elers, and  especially  by  the  study  of  specimens  found  at  the  differ- 
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ent  villages,  and  it  is  no  illusion  to  call  one  village  a  Mandan, 
and  the  other  an  Aricaree  village  of  old. 

"Such  particulars  have  slipped  the  observation  of  early  trav- 
elers, as  they  were  looking  more  for  the  very  goods,  the  Indians 
and  for  their  places  of  habitation,  and  have  overlooked  abandoned 
places.  Lewis  and  Clarke  also  do  not  mention  any  such  abandoned 
village  as  there  is  the  site  on  Sec.  30  and  31,  143,  81. 

"  As  far  as  I  have  got  in  the  location  of  villages,  camps  and 
cemeteries  I  have  forty-five  in  number  marked  on  the  map,  a  few 
more  to  be  added. " 

*(A  map  which  he  is  preparing  for  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  North  Dakota,  see  L.) 

Under  date  of  March  19th,  1907,  Mr.  Steinbreuck  further 
states : 

"I  do  not  believe  the  Aricarees  moved  down  the  Missouri  very 
far,  since  their  quarrel  with  the  Mandans.  They  put  one  river 
between  them  and  the  Mandans,  the  Cannon-Bail.  Lewis  and 
Clarke  found  them  above  Grand  river.  Some  of  the  Aricarees 
stayed  with  their  allies,  the  Mandans,  and  moved  up  stream  with 
them  from  their  villages  near  the  Heart.  The  larger  part  moved 
up  later  between  1804  and  1833.  I  have  found  now  forty-three 
villages  from  five  miles  below.  Standing  Rock  agency,  up  to 
above  Knife  river,  including  three  Hidatsa  villages.  Some  of  the 
villages  are  later  than  1804,  and  are  determinedly  of  Aricaree 
origin.  Further  no  mention  is  made  of  those  later  villages  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke. " 

Writer's  Visit  to  Fort  Berthold  and  Mandans.  "On  September 
5th-7th,  1905,  he  who  presents  this  paper  went  to  Old  Fort 
Berthold  and  beyond,  to  Elbowoods,  N.  D.,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining,  if  possible,  some  further  impressions  of  the  Mandans  and 
of  interviewing  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  tribe  on  the  reser- 
vation within  whose  limits  they  were  living.  An  account  of  that 
trip,  as  regards  the  Aricarees — who  were  also  the  objective  of  the 
visit — is  found  in  Vol.  Ill,  of  the  South  Dakota  History  Collec- 
tions, pages  572-583. 

"Rev.  C.  L.  Hall,  who  had  been  for  about  thirty  years  and  still 
is  Missionary  of  the  Congregational  Missionary  Society  among 
the  Indians  at  that  reservation,  very  kindly  entertained  and  ma- 
terially assisted  the  writer  while  there.  That  point,  some  twenty 
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miles  west  of  the  site  of  Old  Fort  Berthold,  is  yet  known  as  the 
Fort  Berthold  Indian  agency,  and  all  of  the  instrumentalities  of 
the  agency,  including  an  Indian  school,  were  centered  there,  al- 
though the  agency  had  been  officially  discontinued  June  30,  1904. 
But,  as  stated  in  Part  I  of  this  paper  in  the  account  of  the  Aric- 
arees,  the  Indians  themselves  were  so  completely  separated  from 
each  other  as  forming  tribal  communities  as  to  have  erased  all 
semblance  of  their  former  tribal  relations,  and  had  in  fact  taken 
lands  in  severalty  and  become  citizens.  The  writer  was  able  to 
interview  but  two  Mandans  in  the  brief  time  covered  by  his 
visit  to  that  quarter,  and  was  obliged  to  cross  the  Missouri  and 
seek  them  on  the  southwesterly  side  of  that  stream  at  a  point 
some  seven  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Missouri.  Through 
the  solicitude  of  Eev.  Hall,  and  of  Hon.  Anzi  W.  Thomas,  late 
Indian  agent,  an  interpreter,  who  was  assistant  farmer  at  the 
agency,  was  furnished  the  writer  in  connection  with  the  inter- 
views of  the  Indians  Bear's  Ghost  and  Little  Owl — two  Mandans 
who  were  pointed  out  by  Rev.  Hall  and  others  as  likely  to  be  able 
to  impart  information  concerning  the  traditions  of  their  tribe, 
though  neither  was  an  old  man;  nor  was  it  possible  to  find  an 
aged  member  of  the  tribe  near  the  agency  headquarters.  Further- 
more, there  seemed  to  be  no  very  old  member  of  the  former  band 
or  tribe  within  the  reservation  who  was  conspicuous  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  tribal  history  and  traditions  in  an  eminent  degree. 
However,  those  who  were  interviewed  were  evidently  equipped  to 
intelligently  communicate  the  seemingly  common  story  of  the 
creation,  the  flood,  etc.,  as  it  was  understood  by  the  Mandans. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  these  Indians  had  no  definite  information 
in  the  nature  of  tradition  as  to  their  origin;  but  there  runs 
through  the  narrative  an  unmistakable  thread  of  marine  exper- 
ience in  passing  from  somewhere  beyond  the  sea  or  the  Mississippi 
into  the  interior ;  as  found  in  the  account  of  the  boat  '  without  the 
oars' — (indicating,  it  is  believed,  sailing  vessels) — the  'other  Man- 
dans'  who  came  from  'down  under  the  earth,'  the  first  or  'lone 
man'  who  while  wandering  met  the  ' Coyote'  from  the  south  and 
together  they  fashioned  the  whole  landscape,  made  the  inhabi- 
tants of  earth  and  air;  while  the  'Corn  Mother'  who  was  revered 
as  the  symbol  of  germination  and  growth,  the  buffalos  represent- 
ing the  four  seasons,  the  ducks  which  brought  earth  from  under 
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the  water,  etc.,  these  and  kindred  phases  of  the  mythology  which 
is  the  sole  back-ground  of  their  tribal  past,  make  up  the  sub- 
stance of  the  strange  narratives  unfolded,  through  the  moderate 
abilities  of  the  interpreter,  Joseph  Packineau,  son  of  Charles 
Pactineaude  or  Pattineaux  of  the  fur-trading  days,  to  the  writer. 

"While  there  was  nothing  specially  marked  about  the  appear- 
ance of  Little  Owl,  we  can  not  refrain  from  remarking  that  Bear's 
Ghost  made  a  distinct  impression  by  his  bearing  and  the  manner 
of  his  speech.  He  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the 
commanding  physical  man  we  ever  observed.  His  figure  was  tall 
and  lithe,  his  eye  exceptionally  bright,  intelligent  and  winning, 
his  voice  soft  yet  animating ;  his  speech  was  accompanied  by  such 
grace  of  attitude  and  fitting  gestures  as  to  captivate  the  listener. 
His  complexion  was  much  lighter  than  that  of  the  Sioux  Indian 
of  the  Dakotas,  yet  not  as  fair  as  to  relieve  his  countenance  from 
the  general  impress  of  Indian  lineage.  There  was,  however,  less 
than  usual  of  the  more  salient  Indian  features  in  high  or  promi- 
nent cheek-bones  and  roughness  of  contour.  He  appeared,  in  a 
word,  the  perfect  gentleman  and  master  of  expression,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  realize  that  an  Indian  was  discoursing  or  narrat- 
ing. His  entire  attitude  was  that  of  intelligent  handling  of  his 
subject  and  of  utter  absence  of  any  sense  of  inferiority.  Sincerity,, 
and  a  desire  to  emphasize  the  point  that  what  he  said  was  truth 
itself — these  elements  gave  character  to  his  narrative.  And  while 
much  that  he  recounted  seemed  trival  and  fantastic,  yet  the  air 
in  which  it  was  told  gave  his  story  the  cast  of  respect  if  not  of 
persuasion.  We  here  repeat  what  has  been  said  before  in  this 
paper — that  it  is  believed  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  reference 
to  the  vine  and  the  under-world  was  derived  from  the  tradition 
of  the  Gros  Ventres  or  Minnetarees  who  probably  came  to  the 
Missouri  from  the  Devil's  Lake  region. 

"Little  Owl's  account  will  be  first  given,  as  it  was  obtained 
first.  It  is  seen  that  if  his  narrative  and  that  of  Bear's  Ghost  is 
given  credence  the  Mandans  came  up  the  Missouri  and  from  the 
lower  Mississippi." 

Little  Owl's  Account — The  Creation,  Etc.  "The  five  villages 
below  the  Knife  river.  Bear-on-the-Water  and  he  is  the  oldest 
man,  he  says  they  came  from  the — where  the  Mississippi  empties 
in  the  sea;  after  that  I  can't  give  you  an  account  of  it.  They 
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had  a  long  boat  and  they  didn't  have  any  oars,  and  the  only  thing 
they  did  was  to  get  in  and  told  the  boat  to  go — they  named  it '  The 
Go.'  The  boat  carried  any  number  except  seven;  they  wouldn't 
let  seven  ride,  because  the  boat  didn't  go  right,  and  gets  wicked. 
They  could  go  across  the  sea  without  the  oars,  they  just  told  the 
boat  to  go.  That  is  when  they  lived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  the  boat  was  in  the  sea.  The  boat  would  go 
anywhere  on  the  water,  up-stream  or  anywhere.  There 
was  some  Indians  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  when 
the  Mandans — and  they  go  with  the  boat  there  and 
bring  the  sea  shells  from  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  and  the  Man- 
dans  were  there  and  part  of  them  on  this  side.  This  boat  travels 
without  oars.  So  that  one  day  Bad  Boy  went  along  and  the  boat 
was  standing  there  on  the  river  bank,  and  Bad  Boy  told  the  boat 
to  go,  and  the  boat  went  and  they  have  never  seen  the  boat  since. 
Then  they  moved  up  this  way ;  of  course  they  called  the  Mississippi 
the  Big  River,  and  this  is  called  the  Missouri  river;  and  they 
came  along  and  in  villages  that  you  see  at  places,  at  the  Mandans, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  sea  up  here.  The  Rees  have  villages  too ; 
they  had  villages  down  by  the  Cannon-Bali  and  maybe  further. 
These  Mandans  came  all  the  way  up  to  Heart  river.  They  came  up 
the  Mississippi  and  up  the  Missouri  to  Heart  river.  Back  of  the 
Heart  river  they  called  it  the  Middle  Hole,  that  is  where  they  came 
from,  the  other  Mandans.  They  was  down  in  the  earth  and  the 
Mandans  were  there ;  and  One  young  man,  he  goes  by  the  name  of 
Magpie,  he  is  a  spirit,  and  he  finds  the  light  upon  the  hill  up 
there,  and  he  saw  where  the  vine  went  up  clear  up  to  this  earth 
here,  top  of  the  earth,  so  he  climbed  up  there  till  he  came  out  this 
way,  and  he  see  the  country  and  the  timbers  and  springs  and  grass 
and  the  games  (game),  and  he  killed  some  game  and  he  took  the 
sinews  and  some  meat  and  some  other  part  of  the  hide  of  the 
animal  and  took  them  down  below  where  the  others  were  and 
showed  them  what  a  nice  country  there  was  up  here,  and  they 
would  all  go  up  there ;  and  then  he  says  'All  right,  that  is  the  place 
to  go, '  and  this  man  took  him  and  showed  him,  and  then  the  chief 
says  'All  right,  we'll  go ;'  and  he  sent  all  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  got 
the  Holy  Spirit,  they  sent  them  up  first,  and  they  took  it  up  by 
following  this  vine,  and  each  friend  goes  up — climbs  up  by  himself, 
they  go  up  there  night  and  day  right  along,  till  they  were  about 
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half  of  them  went  up,  and  then  the  woman  came  along,  she  was 
big,  and  the  people  forbid  her,  and  said  she  better  come  last,  and 
the  woman  says  'No,  I  have  a  right  to  go  just  as  well  as  anybody,' 
and  she  got  hold  of  the  vine  and  get  up  a  little  ways  towards  the 
top  and  broke  the  vine,  so  they — part  of  them  are  down  in  the 
earth  yet;  and  it  is  a  good  many  is  here,  and  some  of  them  we 
grow;  some  of  my  father's  ancestors  away  back  came  from  the 
«arth.  The  vine  was  below  here,  at  the  Middle  Hole. ' ' 

The  First  Man.  "There  is  a  man — when  this  earth  was  no 
grass,  no  wood,  nothing  at  all  on  top,  just  bare  earth — and  a  man 
was  walking  along,  and  when  he  walked  along  and  after  a  while 
he  woke  up,  and  he  says  'I  wonder  where  I  come  from,'  all  at 
once;  then  he  turned  around  and  looked  at  his  track,  the  track 
was  a  buffalo  track ;  so  the  man  thought  he  must  know  where  he 
come  from  and  he  followed  his  trail  back,  and  then  the  grass  was 
grown  up  and  had  some  large  white  flowers  on  them,  then  another 
nice  little  fly  was  sitting  on  the  flower,  and  the  man  thought  this 
must  be  'I  come  from  here,'  his  tracks  come  from  where  that  grass 
and  flower  is,  and  he  looked  around  and  he  couldn't  see  any 
tracks,  and  the  grass  spoke  and  says  'I  am  the  person  that  sent 
you  up,  the  Lone  Man,'  that  is  the  name  they  gave  him,  Lone 
Man.  The  little  fly  says  to  him  'We  are  the  ones  that  sent  you.' 
At  the  time  that  this  man  went  away  he  had  a  lance  block  and 
he  had  his  pipe  when  this  beginning,  to  fix  the  country  with,  and 
rules  with  those  things  in  the  country  he  makes,  that  is,  his 
commandments.  So  the  Lone  Man  went  off  traveling  and  he  met 
Mr.  Coyote  Chief,  and  the  Lone  Man  thought  'I  wonder  where 
this  man  come  from,  I  thought  I  was  the  only  man  in  this  world 
in  here,'  and  he  met  this  man  and  shook  hands  with  him  and  he 
says  'Where  you  come  from?'  and  he  told  him  where  he  come  from, 
and  he  says  'Where  you  come  from  too?'  and  Lone  Man  says  'I 
am  the  oldest,  you  will  be  my  brother  but  I  am  the  oldest,  I  will 
be  the  one  to  rule  the  country,'  and  the  Coyote  says  'No,  I  am 
the  oldest,  I  will  be  the  one  to  rule  this  country,  you  follow  me. ' 
So  he  says  'We'll  go' — Coyote  says  'You  fix  the  country,  you  fix 
the  north  and  I'll  fix  the  south.'  So  they  went  on  to  fix  the 
coulies  and  springs  and  rivers  and  timber  and  everything,  and 
the  bad  lands ;  Coyote  he  made  the  mountains,  the  narrow  places 
and  more  bad  lands  and  more  springs  and  more  coulies  and  every- 
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thing  so  the  Indians  could  get  their  arrows,  and  short  distance  for 
shooting,  and  Lone  Man  he  makes  the  north,  makes  so  many 
lakes,  there  is  no  timber,  a  flat  country,  nothing  but  a  prairie, 
and  he  couldn't  be  seen  anywheres  for  long  distances,  and  no 
guiding  place  and  no  nothing;  and  he  made  some  springs  in  the 
country,  and  made  timber  up  away  back,  and  when  he  makes  it 
timber  he  makes  a  big  body  of  timber,  and  then  he  goes  along  the 
prairie  again  for  miles  and  miles  and  makes  timber  the  same 
way.  Then  he  makes  game,  buffalo  all  colors,  like  tame  cattle, 
with  white  horns.  Then  the  Coyote  he  made  these  buffalos ;  and 
after  they  got  through  they  counted  the  head  (or  meat)  ;  and  he 
says,  the  first  thing  he  asked — Coyote  asked  of  the  Lone  Man 
'What  kind  of  buffalo  you  make?'  he  says  'I  make  some  gray, 
some  white,  some  red  and  black  and  white  horns,  and  all  colors 
and  long  tails.'  Coyote  says  'You  make  them  long,  what  buffalo 
I  make  it  is  the  kind  of  buffalo  you  won 't  make. '  So  Coyote  says 
'I  made  only  one  white  buffalo,  makes  them  once  in  a  while, 
they'll  be  pretty  hard  to  get,'  so  it  would  be  of  more  value  to 
the  Indians  for  their  robe.  So  he  says — Lone  Man  says  'All  right, 
I'll  drive  back  what  I  made  into  the  sea,  and  some  of  these  days 
when  the  rule  comes  to  an  end  when  our  buffalo  are  all  gone,  what 
I  make  people  will  live  on  it  forever.'  So  this  Lone  Man  after- 
wards, after  he  got  through  he  knew  the  Mandans  was  in  the 
Middle  Hole  and  he  knew  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  and 
he  knew  those  on  this  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  that  empties 
into  the  sea ;  and  then  he  looked  all  over  the  tribes  and  he  thought 
that  the  Mandans  were  the  quietest  and  best  characters,  and  he 
joined  in  with  them  and  staid  with  them.  So  he  advised  every- 
thing that  is  good. ' ' 

The  Holy  Man.  "He  was  the  Holy  Man,  sent  on  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  a  man,  something  like  the  whites  that  believe  in 
Christ,  he  was  a  good  character,  and  he  didn't  have  anything  to 
do  with  women  or  no  wife  of  any  kind ;  so  the  other  Coyote  and 
Rees — he  makes  a  good  country  and  good  things,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  not  as  good  as  Lone  Man;  so  they  didn't  take  his 
advice  .but  they  took  Lone  Man's  advice.  He  has  a  pipe,  they 
got  his  pipe  today,  and  they  got  his  lance  block,  and  they  believe 
in  him.  So  the  Mandans  they  lived  on  Heart  river.  That  name  is 
by  reason  that  right  there  where  the  Mandans  is  they  called  the 
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river  the  Heart  river,  that  is  in  the  middle,  from  where  you  go 
from  there  to  the  south  to  the  sea,  and  east  the  same  distance,  and 
north  and  west  the  same  distance — right  in  the  middle  there,  and 
so  they  called  it  the  Heart." 

The  Middle  Hole.  "The  first  man  (named  above  as  being  on 
the  water),  his  ancestors  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
my  ancestors  and  all  other  Mandans  came  from  the  Middle  Hole." 

Went  to  Winnipeg.  "My  father  was  Hit-him-in-the-Back ;  I 
was  born  in  Ft.  Berthold;  am  forty  years  old.  My  father  was 
born  in  the  Five  Villages  away  down  the  river.  The  Five  Villages 
was  about  ninety  years  ago.  They  lived  there  right  after  the 
smallpox  was  there.  The  villages  down  the  Missouri  river 
through  South  Dakota  and  to  the  Mississippi,  that  had  ditches 
around  them,  were  Mandan  villages.  The  Rees  have  villages 
down  here  this  side  (north)  of  the  Cheyenne  river,  just  about 
there.  They  had  five  villages  too.  I  don't  know  how  far  south 
of  the  Cheyenne  they  had  villages.  The  Mandans  grow  as  a  peo- 
ple, and  there  are  so  many  people  and  each  one  has  a  head  man 
and  chief;  and  they  have  taken  their  places  all  over,  and  one  of 
the  villages  has  gone  at  that  time  to  the  north  to  Winnipeg,  and 
•during  that  time  one  of  the  villages  has  gone  again — one  of  the 
villages  which  the  chief  controls  has  gone ;  and  the  chief  is  called 
Tattooed  Face  and  he  has  great  control' over  the  people  and  the 
largest  village;  and  no  one  could  tell  where  he  went  to  those 
people.  So  this  Winnipeg  went  over  there,  and  five  brothers,  four 
of  them  goes  in  this  spirit  in  the  buffalo  bulls — they  were  buffalo, 
and  the  youngest  brother,  the  fifth  one  was  a  magpie,  and  their 
mother  was  Corn.  So  they  went  away  to  the  north  here  where 
the  Winnipegs  were,  and  in  the  large  timber  there,  they  had  their 
village  there.  They  started  from  her,  this  side  of  Bismarck ;  and 
so  Magpie  goes  out  and  roams  around  the  country,  and  he  comes 
back,  and  all  his  brothers  were  sitting  and  eating  and  laughing 
and  enjoying  themselves  and  plenty  to  eat  and  everything,  and 
he  sat  down  and  he  says  'My  brothers,  there's  hard  times  com- 
ing ; '  so  the  August  Buffalo  Bull  and  the  Fall  Bull  and  the  March 
Bull  and  the  June  Bull — so  the  August  Bull  said  'There's  no  hard 
times  here'  before  he  asked  any  questions — each  one  of  the  chiefs 
represents  three  months — so  he  says  'I  call  any  of  the  buffalo,  at 
the  call  buffalo  they  come  in  all  the  houses  here,  the  children 
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have  plenty  to  eat,  when  the  fall  comes  the  Fall  Chief  calls  the 
buffalo,  and  when  winter  comes  the  Winter  Bull  calls  them,'  etc. 
He  says  'Our  mother  Corn  Woman  will  plant  corn  on  the  rocks 
and  it  will  grow  anywheres;'  so  the  boy  Magpie  he  showed  up. 
Then  Magpie  he  has  power  too,  he  says  'I  want  to  move  to  the 
Missouri  river,  I  don't  want  to  stay  here  in  the  north.'  Then  he 
got  the  old  crier  out  to  say  that  those  men  were  going  to  move 
and  that  these  people  must  go;  so  he  brings  back  about  half  of 
the  people — half  of  a  village.  Then  he  came  over  here  to  Bird's 
Bill  at  Fort  Rice.  And  then  it  came  to  the  winter,  and  then  the 
buffalos  and  the  north  wind  laps  them,  blow  and  storm,  and  they 
are  starving;  and  they  sent  Jack  Rabbit  over  there  to  Magpie's 
village  to  see  how  he  .was  getting  along,  and  they  gave  him  two 
sunflower  seed,  so  he  had  some  of  them  take  it  back.  'They  aint 
starving,'  he  said,  'They  are  all  right;'  and  they  took  their 
buffalo  robes  and  painted  it  right  and  left  to  hang  up,  so  it  looks 
like  flesh,  and  they  were  kind  of  starving  too,  so  he  deceived 
them ;  all  these  buffalo  robes  kept  all  the  buffalos  away  from  him, 
so  he  deceived  him.  So  Jack  Rabbit  told  them  'You  had  better 
burn  up  the  old  wooden  pans,  etc.,  and  call  Lone  Man,  you  are  in 
hard  shape.'  So  he  did  hallo  for  Lone  Man,  and  Lone  Man  didn't 
come  but  sent  Chinook  Wind  and  drove  all  the  cold  away,  and  it 
kept  going  to  the  north  and  they  are  all  right.  So  about  one 
year  from  that  time  a  flood  came  there  and  wiped  out  all  of  the 
houses  on  the  north  to  Winnipeg,  and  there  was  a  great  big  lodge 
of  four  ,of  the  Bulls — his  brother  on  top  of  the  lodge — and  he 
came  in  there  and  says  'You  said  there  was  no  hard  time,'  the 
one  that  spoke  before  he  spoke  first  again,  he  says  'Why,  you 
must  have  your  heart  just  like  a  bone,  you  never  told  us  this, '  and 
Magpie  says  'I  tried  to  tell  you  about  the  hard  times  but  you 
never  gave  me  any  show,  no  person  could  explain  it  to  you,  all 
you  depend  on  you  call  buffalo,  you  don't  look  to  other  things/ 
'Where's  my  mother?'  he  says.  'Your  mother  is  right  down 
straight  here  in  the  ground,  she  can't  come,  but  she  will  if  you 
want  her.'  And  she  says  'My  son,  are  you  here?'  'Yes.  mother, 
but  wait  a  while  till  I  call  you.'  Then  he  went  to  work  and 
pulled  the  bull's  hair  up  on  the  top  of  his  head  to  make  a  string 
to  tie  them  like  a  loup,  and  when  he  got  through — 'Now,'  he 
says  'I  am  ready,  now  you  come,  mother.'  And  she  came  up  on 
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the  ear  of  yellow  corn,  she  shot  up  like  that  —  ' 
and  he  got  hold  of  her  and  put  that  string  loup  around  her.  When 
he  comes  up  he  got  her  around  the  neck  and  hung  it  down 
cross-ways,  and  they  started  to  swim  to  the  river.  They  had  an 
awful  long  swim  and  got  overe  here  back  half  way  to  Winnipeg, 
and  he  drowned  first,  and  the  August  Bull  drowned  and  the  Win- 
ter Bull  he  drowned,  two  of  them.  The  second  Bull  says  'There 
will  be  plenty  of  buffalo  here  when  I  am  gone.  '  So  the  Fall  Buf- 
falo drowned,  the  third.  And  the  Spring  Buffalo  he  landed  in 
Bird  's  Bill,  he  was  the  strongest  and  saved  his  mother  that  he  was 
carrying  on  his  neck  —  and  she  was  turned  to  be  an  ear  of  corn. 

"My  grandfather  was  Yellow  Tail.  He  was  born  on  the  Heart 
river  I  suppose.  My  grandfather,  they  knew  him  in  the  Five 
Villages  when  he  was  a  real  old  man. 

"This  story  that  I  tell  you  came  from  my  father  and  grand- 
father and  the  old  people  of  my  tribe.  I  am  a  full-blooded 
Mandan." 

Below  is  the  account  of  the  Mandans  given  by  Bear's  Ghost: 

Bear's  Ghost's  Narrative.  "I  am  a  full  blooded  Mandan.  Age 
47;  born  this  side  of  Knife  river,  what  they  call  Manhanen,  on 
the  Point.  The  village  is  there.  My  father  was  Foolish  Chief. 
My  grandfather's  name  was  Ghost  Heart.  My  father  was  born  at 
the  Five  Villages,  my  grandfather  was  born  at  the  same  place. 

"There  is  two  ways  that  we  came  from  the  Mandan.  It  would 
take  about  four  days  to  tell  it  all."  (Here  we  indicated  to  the 
interpreter  —  after  being  told  that  the  writer  could  not  remain 
so  many  days  —  that  he  would  narrate  the  main  part  of  the  tradi- 
tion, etc.) 

"Where  the  Mandans  came  from,  there's  two  ways,  and  the 
generals  talk  and  talk  about  it  all  the  time.  Those  Mandans 
here,  there  is  Rushing  Eagle,  Standing  Bear,  all  the  three  lodges 
once  here;  they  could  tell  the  story.  We  are  younger  men  and 
we  don't  know,  but  we  hear  them  talk  about  it.  I  will  tell  you  the 
best  I  can.  The  man  that  walks  on  the  water,  he  always  wants 
to  remember  where  he  came  from.  There  was  no  earth,  it  was  all 
water  in  this  country  when  he  walked  on  it.  He  went  back,  and 
they  called  the  weeds  Big  Medicine,  and  the  leaves  were  about  so 
big  (indicating)  ;  and  he  followed  the  trail  back  to  the  weeds 
called  Big  Medicine.  So  the  leaves  were  about  so  big  (indicat- 
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ing) ;  and  the  flood  came  out  of  one  of  the  leaves,  on  the  edge 
of  the  stalk  where  the  joints  come  to,  and  he  thought  'This  is 
my  mother.'  This  weed  says  'Yes,  I  am  your  mother,  I  sent  you 
out  and  I  want  you  to  do  something,  make  up  your  mind  to  have 
to  do  something.'  This  man  was  going  around  on  top  of  the 
water,  he  was  naked,  he  went  on  top  of  the  water,  and  he  walked 
along,  and  finally  he  run  across  a  track,  and  he  went  on,  and  the 
other  fellow — he  didn't  know  who  he  was  at  this  time — he 
crossed  his  track  and  hunted  around  for  a  time  three  or  four 
times,  and  they  came  across  one  another's  tracks,  and  finally  they 
met  one  another ;  and  he  told  him — Lone  Man  told  the  other  fel- 
low, where  he  arrived  from  and  where  he  started.  The  other 
fellow  says  'I  don't  know  where  I  come  from  but  I  walked  along 
this  way,'  and  the  other  fellow  his  hair  was  kind  of  kinky,  and 
he  was  short  and  heavy  joints  and  muscles  were  quite  large  on 
him,  and  the  other  fellow  was  kind  of  small  and  his  body  was  nice 
built  and  his  nose  was  small  and  his  hair  was  kinky,  and  he  had 
yellow  eyes — he  was  Man  Chief.  So  they  walked  along  together 
and  they  come  onto  two  divers,  ducks,  and  asked  them  'What  are 
you  doing  here?'  'We  don't  know  where  we  came  from,  we're 
here' — no  other  birds  but  them.  So  they  asked  them  'What  are 
you  eating,  how  far  do  you  go  down  there?'  'We  go  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mud  in  the  water,  pretty  hard.'  He  says  'Go 
down  there  and  bring  me  some  earth.'  They  dived  down  there 
and  didn't  come  up  for  some  time,  and  after  a  while  they  came 
back  without  it,  and  took  a  rest.  They  go  down  again  and  bring 
some  up;  and  they  hold  their  hands,  each  one  on  their  right 
hand — hold  their  right  hand  out  and  the  ducks  put  the 
mud  in  there.  So  they  dried  it  and  grind  it.  And  they  go  and 
they  named  it  west  and  north  and  east  and  south.  And  so  he  told 
them — Man  Chief  told  Lone  Man  to  go  to  work  and  make  the 
land  on  the  east  and  north  side,  and  I'll  make  the  south  side,  and 
we  will  make  this  river — this  Missouri  river.  So  they  went  on 
and  worked  on  them  quite  a  while,  and  they  made  everything 
come  together  again.  And  Lone  Man,  what  earth  he  got  he 
ground  it  so  fine,  make  the  country  more  prairie,  and  the  other 
fellow  didn't  grind  it  so  fine  and  makes  more  bad  lands.  They 
went  to  work,  and  they  come  together,  and  Man  Chief  asked  Lone 
Man  what  kind  of  buffalo  he  made,  he  told  him  he  made  spotted 
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ones  and  all  kinds,  and  he  made  the  same,  and  he  (meaning,  prob- 
ably, Lone  Man)  says  'You  done  wrong  making  those  kind  of 
buffalos;'  and  they  had  a  dispute.  He  says  'I  made  the  game  so 
you  could  kill  them  or  catch  them,'  he  says  'You  make  the  game, 
you  can't  catch  them  soon  enough,  they  are  pretty  wild,  some  of 
these  days  your  buffalo  will  be  gone  and  mine  will  walk  around 
amongst  the  people.'  He  told  him  he  made  the  moose  and  all 
{hat  kind  of  game,  white  bear  and  all  kinds  in  the  north;  and 
birds  blue  and  red  and  yellow  and  all  color,  east.  Then  the  other 
fellow  he  made  the  eagles  and  hawks  and  the  other  kind  of  birds 
around  west  and  south.  That  is  the  way  they  did.  So  they  make 
the  people,  and  they  come  into  the  Mandans,  and  started  on  the 
Mandans,  the  first  language  they  made  was  the  Mandan  language, 
he  made  it  himself." 

First  Men  Meet  at  the  Sea.  "In  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  where 
this  river  empties  into  the  sea,  right  below,  there  is  where  the 
two  men  met  each  other,  and  he  make  the  earth.  Then  when  they 
got  through  Lone  Man  staid  with  them,  he  staid  right  there; 
and  the  people  moved  to  the  west  and  he  moved  along  with 
them — Lone  Man  did.  Then  down  in  the  south  here  the  Corn 
Man  came  up  from  under  the  earth  and  followed  the  vine  up, 
and  he  killed  the  game  and  took  the  sinews  and  paunch  and  some 
other  things,  the  fat,  and  took  it  down  there,  and  he  says  'What 
a  fine  country,  and  here's  plenty  to  eat,'  and  so  on;  and  they 
started  to  moving  and  coming  up  the  vine,  they  caught  hold  of 
the  vine  and  came  from  under  the  earth  up,  and  about  half  way 
over,  and  this  large  woman  came,  and  they  all  told  her  not  to 
go,  not  to  start.  'No,'  she  says,  'I'll  go/  and  she  started  up,  and 
she  broke  the  vine,  and  under  the  earth  down  there  they  cried; 
and  they  quit  and  halloed  up  and  says  to  the  people  that  was  up 
(half  of  them  were  up) — they  says  'You  can  go,  it  is  all  right.' 
Some  of  the  grandfathers  or  mothers  or  fathers  were  down  in 
the  earth  and  some  of  them  were  up.  So  they  traveled  towards 
the  Missouri,  and  this  Lone  Man  traveled  up  to  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  and  they  met  the  Mandans  and  the  other  Mandans,  and 
they  came  together. 

"It  is  just  the  same  as  we — they  started  to  meet  her — this  Corn 
"Woman,  and  she  married  one  of  the  Bulls,  he  took  her  over  there 
to  Winnipeg  and  started  a  village  there;  and  this  woman — and 
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they  had  five  children,  the  Fall  Bull,  Winter  Bull,  Spring  Bull, 
and  Summer  Bull,  and  Magpie."  (The  rest  of  his  story  on  this 
head  is,  as  the  interpreter  states,  the  same  as  that  of  Little  Owl.) 

"The  people  that  came  from  below  the  earth  and  followed  the 
vine  met  the  tobacco — (here  a  sample  of  the  uppger  Missouri  to- 
bacco is  shown).  The  Magpie  went  over  to  where  they  were — 
the  four  Bulls  sat  up  on  top  of  the  lodge,  etc.  (continuance  of 
the  story  of  the  other  Indian,  Little  Owl).  They  had  a  long 
swim,  and  one  died  over  at  Mouse  river  by  Minot,  and  the  other 
was  half  way  down  the  Missouri  and  the  fellow  came  down  to 
Coal  Harbor  (in  McLean  Co.,  N.  D.)  and  died,  and  the  other 
fellow  swam  down  to  Bird's  Bill  (Fort  Rice)  and  died." 

Four  Bull  and  the  Flood.  "You  whites  have  a  flood.  This 
flood  where  the  four  Bulls  swam  down  is  the  same  flood.  There 
was  a  general  that  they  kept  an  account  of  the  years  until — they 
kept  it  at  the  time  of  the  smallpox,  I  can't  explain  very  well, 
but  the  villages  down  the  river,  but  Lone  Man  says  'You  must 
not  go  to  some  other  country,  follow  this  river  all  the  time ; '  and 
the  time  that  those  corn  people  all  came  up  under  the  earth  to 
meet  the  Lone  Man  people,  that  is  the  time  they  plant  corn, 
squash,  tobacco,  beans,  etc.,  and  they  have  been  raising  it  ever 
since.  And  now  our  seeds  are  going  amongst  the  whites  and 
amongst  the  Sioux,  and  everywhere  our  seed  is  growing. 

"I  want  you  to  put  this  down  just  as  T  tell  it;  and  you  people 
knew  God  and  His  making  the  world.  Maybe  it  is  the  same,  but 
we  have  seen,  our  people  have  seen  with  their  naked  eyes  that 
they  made  the  world  too.  We  have  the  same  flood,  only  we 
couldn't  keep  the  date,  we  lost  the  track. 

"I  was  three  years  old  when  I  left  the  village  to  come  up  to 
Berthold."  (Meaning  when  he  came  to  the  old  Confederated 
Village.) 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  WELSH,  OR  MADOCIAN  DISCOVERY  OF 

AMERICA  AND  WERE  THE  MANDANS 

OF  WELSH  ORIGIN? 


In  this  concluding  phase  of  our  treatment  of  the  Mandans,  the 
question  indicated  by  the  above  headings  assumes,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writer,  a  relevancy  and  an  importance  which  warrant, 
if  they  do  not  demand,  a  descent  to  the  proofs  and  some  expres- 
sion of  views,  if  not  of  conclusions,  based  thereon;  which  war- 
rant seems  to  be  justified  by  a  pre-consideration  of  the  evidences 
within  reach  and  which  have  been  considered  by  the  writer  with 
a  view  to  an  attempt  to  determine  whether  their  publication  in 
this  paper  would  be  sufficiently  germane  to  the  subject  of  the 
Mandans  to  bring  the  latter,  to  use  the  lawyer's  phrase,  within 
"the  case  made"  by  those  evidences.  It  is  of  course  left  for  the 
reader  and  student  to  determine  for  himself  how  far  the  mass  of 
narrative,  discussion,  and  discrimination  found  in  the  voluminous 
extracts  hereinafter  set  forth  serve  to  establish  that  Prince  Madoc, 
in  A.  D.  1170  or  very  soon  thereafter,  reached  the  shores  of  Amer- 
ica and,  with  one  or  two,  or  all,  if  there  were  three  of  his  expedi- 
tions, found  a  lodgment  there,  and  if  so,  how  far  the  Welsh  mari- 
ners and  colonists  thus  headed  by  him  became  amalgamated  with 
the  native  Americans,  and  where,  on  this  continent,  or  in  Central 
America,  or  South  America,  they  settled  and  evolved  generations 
of  descendants ;  and  lastly,  if  they  did  so  anywhere  in  those  con- 
fines, whether  the  Mandans  were  part  of  that  development.  The 
subject  itself  is  nothing  less  than  profound,  and  we  may  perhaps 
add  without  probable  violence  to  the  truth,  profoundly  mysteri- 
ous. 

But  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can,  by  exhibiting 
the  evidences  at  hand,  justify  the  use  of  the  space  needed  for  that 
purpose  in  this  paper,  either  as  a  means  to  an  end  of  ethnology  at 
large,  or  as  pertinent  to  the  pursuit  of  the  origin  of  the  Mandan 
Indians,  or  for  both  purposes,  we  shall  proceed  to  bring  forward 
the  array  of  matter  in  hand,  asking  the  indulgence  of  the  public 
by  way  of  excuse  for  the  informal  and  all  inadequate  presentation 
of  those  materials  in  point  of  form  and  orderly  treatment. 
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No  attempt  will  be  made  to  comment  upon,  criticise  or  other- 
wise deal  in  detail  with  the  various  narratives  or  with  the  views 
of  the  respective  writers  and  informants  who  originally  published 
or  caused  them  to  be  published  in  the  first  instance — in  the  process 
of  bringing  them  into  this  monograph.  We  may  have  occasion  to 
indulge  in  some  observations  and  expressions  of  views  thereon 
after  such  presentation  of  material  is  made. 

Before  proceeding  to  present  the  evidential  materials  above  re- 
ferred to,  however,  we  will  refer  briefly  to  some  phases  of  the  his- 
tory of  Wales  immediately  preceding  the  initial  voyage  of  Madoc, 
in  order  to  make  clearer  the  internal  troubles  among  the  Welsh 
princes,  and  between  them  at  large  and  the  British  government 
at  that  time;  the  immediate  purpose  being  to  show  the  motives 
which  impelled  Madoc  to  leave  his  native  land,  and  why  he,  ac- 
cording to  the  chronicles,  did  so  finally  with  the  intention  of  never 
again  returning  thereto. 

Welsh  History  in  Madoc 's  Time.  Henry  II  of  England,  hav- 
ing been  carrying  on  military  campaigns  in  Normandy  in  1163,  in- 
vaded South  Wales  where  Rhys  ap  Gryffydd,  one  of  the  princes, 
still  held  out  against  him,  the  others  having  been  already  reduced ; 
and  after  succeeding  in  overpowering  that  prince,  the  latter  and 
the  other  princes  and  chieftans  in  Wales  did  homage  to  King 
Henry  and  his  son.  But  in  1164  Rhys  again  revolted  because  of 
the  outrages,  weaknesses  and  partialities  of  the  English  king,  and 
"having  recovered  the  ancient  demesnes  of  his  family,"  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  province  of  Caerdigan  and  in  making  fur- 
ther incursions  into  the  enemy's  territory;  all  of  which  inspired  a 
spirit  of  revolt  among  the  other  Welsh  princes,  which  was  assidu- 
ously fanned  by  their  leader,  he  pointing  out  to  them  the  pros- 
pects of  asserting  their  freedom  'from  the  dissensions  which  had 
arisen  in  England  between  Henry  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury' and  from  the  supposed  probability  of  a  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France ;  in  view  of  which  prospects  the  Prince  of  North 
Wales,  Owen  Gwynedd,  his  sons  and  brother  Cadwalader  and 
others  joined  Rhys. 

These  circumstances  we  gather  from  the  narrative  of  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Warrington  in  his  "History  of  Wales"  (Brecon:  Printed 
and  sold  by  W.  Williams;  1823). 

Says  Warrington  (p.  489)  :    "At  no  period,  had  the  Welsh  na- 
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tion  united  into  a  confederacy  like  this;  concentrating  with  so 
much  energy  and  force,  the  various  policies  and  interests,  the 
different  tempers  and  abilities  of  the  Princes  of  Wales."  David, 
the  son  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  devastated  Flintshire ;  but  the  Welsh 
forces  were  driven  back  by  Henry,  and  after  reinforcing  his 
armies  from  France  and  elsewhere  he  marched  into  Powys,  the 
chieftains  of  which  were  'the  usual  adherents  of  his  family;'  but 
notwithstanding  the  formidable  array  of  forces  thus  presented 
the  Welsh  princes,  'determined  to  rescue  their  country  from  a 
foreign  domination,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt,  remained  firm 
and  intrepid.'  Warrington  thus  states  the  various  forces  ar- 
rayed under  the  standard  of  the  Welsh  princes  at  this  time : 

Confederation  of  Welsh  Princes.  "The  power  of  North  Wales 
was  collected  under  the  command  of  Owen  Gwynedd  and  his 
brother  Cadwalader;  the  forces  of  South  Wales  were  led  by  the 
gallant  Rhys  ap  Gryffydd ;  those  of  Powys  by  Owen  Cyveilioc  and 
the  sons  of  Madoc  ap  Meredydd.  With  these  troops  were  joined 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  situated  between  the  Wye  and  the 
Severn,  under  the  leading  of  their  chieftains,  the  two  sons  of 
Madoc  ap  Ednerth."  (p.  492.) 

English  Reverses — Welsh  Dissensions.  "Henry,  after  a  spirited 
contest,  crossed  the  Cierniog  river,  and  the  two  armies  faced 
each  other  on  the  mountains  of  Berwyn ;  and  being  cut  off  from 
provisions  and  harried  by  the  elements  Henry  was  obliged  to 
retire.  His  spirit  was  so  wounded  by  this  reverse  that  he  cruelly 
put  out  the  eyes  of  his  hostages,  among  whom  were  the  sons  of 
several  leading  Welsh  princes.  Henry  then  prepared  to  attack 
the  Welsh  by  sea,  but  after  assembling  his  armaments  he  sudden- 
ly dismissed  'both  his  fleet  and  his  army,'  presumably  because 
he  feared  attacks  upon  his  foreign  dominions.  The  Welshmen 
thereupon  attacked  several  strongholds  of  the  enemy,  some  of 
which  were  demolished.  Here,  instead  of  standing  together 
against  England,  the  Welsh  princes  began  a  series  of  incursions 
against  some  of  their  own  chieftains,  much  distress  and  devasta- 
tion ensuing.  Warrington  says :  'A  spirit  of  dissension,  inherent 
in  their  genius,  contracting  their  views,  and  governing  their  con- 
duct, precluded  any  system  of  general  policy.'  However,  these 
acts  were  followed  by  more  united  action  during  which  several 
strongholds  on  the  English  frontier  were  taken  and  demolished, 
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giving  'Owen  Gwynedd  the  entire  possession  of  the  maratime  of 
Flintshire.'  But  says  "Warrington : " 

Welsh  Embassy  to  France.  "A  concern  of  greater  importance 
than  the  revolt  of  the  Welsh,  had  of  late  employed  the  attention 
of  Henry.  He  was  at  this  time  in  Normandy,  engaged  in  war 
with  Lewis,  King  of  France.  The  confederate  Welsh  princes,  de- 
sirous of  entangling  the  English  monarch  more  deeply  in  foreign 
disputes,  sent,  in  conjunction  with  William  the  Lion,  King  of 
Scotland,  ambassadors  to  the  French  court,  with  an  offer  of  aid 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  Henry.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
proposal  was  accepted ;  though  it  was  the  first  attempt  we  have 
seen  of  the  kind,  which  marked  the  growing  importance  of  the 
Welsh  princes;  and  the  influence  of  which,  they  were  desirous 
of  extending  to  the  continent."  (p.  500-501.)) 

Then  came  the  event  which  precipitated  the  Welsh  princes  into 
deadly  struggles  and  unnatural  butcheries  over  the  vital  issue  of 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  North  Wales.  We  again  quote 
Warrington  : 

Welsh  Succession — North  Wales.  "The  rising  prosperity  of 
the  Welsh  was  checked,  on  a  sudden,  by  the  death  of  Owen 
Gwynedd,  the  Prince  of  North  Wales.  He  reigned  thirty-two 
years,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Bangor.  This 
prince  married,  for  his  first  wife,  Gwladys,  daughter  to  Llywarch 
ap  Trahaearn  lord  of  Pembroke,  by  whom  he  had  only  lorwerth 
Drwynewn,  or  Edward  of  the  broken  nose ;  by  his  second  wife 
Christian,  daughter  of  Gronw  the  son  of  Owen  ap  Edwin  lord  of 
Englefield,  he  had  David,  Roderic  lord  of  Anglesey,  Cadwallon 
was  abbott  of  Bardsey,  and  Angharad  married  to  Gryffydd 
Maelor.  He  had  likewise  twelve  other  children  by  different 
women."  (Note  to  Warrington)  :  "Hist.  Gwedir  Family,  p.  3. 
According  to  the  Welsh  Chron.  p.  226,  this  prince  had  by  his  first 
wife,  besides  his  eldest  son,  lorwerth ;  Cynan,  Maelgon,  and 
Gwenllian;  and  by  different  women.  Cynan,  Meredydd,  Rhun. 
Llewalyn,  Edwal,  Howel,  Cadell,  Madoc,  Einion,  Cynwric,  Philip, 
Ririd."  Southey,  in  his  famed  poem  on  Madoc,  refers  to  many 
of  these  descendants  of  Owen  Gwynedd.  (pp.  501-502.) 

Warring  Contestants — David  Gwynedd  Succeeds.  "So  whim- 
sical and  indecisive  was  the  mode  of  succession,  that  as  many 
sons  of  the  late  prince  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  as  were  under  the 
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influence  of  ambition,  or  of  a  fiery  and  turbulent  spirit.  lorwerth 
his  eldest  son,  was  unanimously  set  aside  on  account  of  a  blemish 
which  he  had  in  his  face;  and  he  appears  to  have  resigned  him- 
self quietly  to  the  public  judgment.  Howel,  a  natural  son  of  the 
late  prince,  born  of  an  Irish  woman,  being  the  first  who  started 
for  the  prize,  gained  for  a  time  a  precarious  possession  of  the 
throne.  David,  the  eldest  son  of  Owen  Gwynedd  by  his  second 
wife,  regarded  his  own  right,  in  this  contest,  as  indisputable ;  and 
disdaining  to  hold  under  the  sovereignty  of  a  brother,  illegiti- 
mate and  born  of  a  foreign  woman,  raised  an  army,  fought  a  bat- 
tle with  his  rival,  and  slew  him  in  the  action.  By  this  victory, 
David  obtained  the  quiet  possession  of  the  throne  of  North 
Wales/'  (p.  502-505.) 

Warrington  then  recounts  the  substance  of  the  relation  in  the 
"Welsh  Chronicles  of  Prince  Madoc's  voyage  to  "the  coast  of 
America,"  the  notes  subjoined  to  which  indicate  the  sources  of 
the  account  in  the  Welsh  Bards  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Madoc's  Voyage  to  America.  "Madoc,  another  son  of  the  late 
prince,  seeing  the  contention  which  agitated  the  fiery  spirits  of 
his  brothers,  with  a  courage  equal  to  theirs,  but  far  more  liberally 
directed,  gave  himself  up  to  the  danger  and  uncertainty  of  seas, 
which  had  been  hitherto  unexplored.  He  is  said  to  have  embarked 
with  a  few  ships;  sailing  to  the  west,  and  leaving  Ireland  to  the 
north,  he  traversed  the  ocean,  until  he  arrived  by  accident  upon 
the  coast  of  America.  Pleased  with  its  appearance,  he  left  in  that 
country  a  great  part  of  his  people;  and  returning  for  a  fresh 
supply,  was  joined  by  many  adventurers,  both  men  and  women; 
who  encouraged  by  flattering  descriptions  of  advantage,  and  sick 
of  the  disorders  which  reigned  in  their  native  kingdom,*  were 
desirous  of  seeking  an  asylum  in  the  wiHs  of  America. "  (Hum- 
phrey Lhuyd.  Welsh  Chron.  p.  228.) 

"It  seems,  as  if  the  death  of  the  late  Prince  of  North  Wales, 
had  suddenly  dissolved  the  confederacy,  and  as  if  the  motives  for 
union  no  longer  subsisted.  Khys  ap  Gryffydd.  having  lately  re- 
duced that  part  of  Powys,  which  had  been  the  territory  of  Owen 
Cyveilioc,  gave  King  Henry  the  meeting;  while  he  pursued  his 
journey  into  Ireland.  At  this  conference,  he  was  received  into 
the  king's  peace,  and  was  confirmed  in  all  the  possessions,  which 
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he,  at  that  time  enjoyed;  and  in  consideration  of  which,  he  offered 
that  monarch  a  considerable  supply  of  oxen  and  horses  towards 
the  conquest  he  was  meditating;  and  as  a  further  pledge  of  his 
future  fidelity,  offered  him  likewise  fourteen  hostages." 
(p.  505-506.) 

*(Warrington's  note.)  "We  know  nothing  of  the  reality  of 
this  discovery,  but  what  is  gathered  from  the  poems  of  Meredydd 
ap  Rhys  who  flourished  in  the  year  1470;  of  Gut  win  Owen  in 
1480 ;  and  Cynfrig  ap  Gronw  near  the  same  period.  These  bards 
preceded  the  expedition  of  Columbus ;  and  relate  or  allude  to  that 
of  Madoc,  as  an  event  well  known,  and  universally  received,  .to 
have  happened  three  hundred  years  before.  See  Jones'  Musical 
Relics  of  the  Welsh  bards,  p.  19. 

"The  supposed  existence  of  Welsh  Indians  in  America  has,  for 
many  years,  elicited  much  discussion ;  and  various  but  ineffectual 
attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  them.  A  very  intelligent 
gentleman  informed  me  at  New  York,  in  the  year  1819,  that  he 
corresponded  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Evan  Evans,  who  is  well 
known  to  have  gone  over  to  America  in  search  of  them,  and  to  have 
traversed  that  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
His  enterprising  endeavors,  however,  were  unavailing;  he  could 
find  no  trace  whatever  of  any  such  people.  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  were  strictly  directed,  by  the  American  government,  to 
similar  inquiries,  but  they  were  equally  unsuccessful.  W.  Wil- 
liams." 

The  single  chapter  of  those  harrowing  times  in  Wales  which 
seems  to  constitute  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  between 
the  English  king  and  the  Welsh  princes  after  the  events  just  nar- 
rated occurred,  is  found  in  what  is  next  hereinafter  cited  from 
Warrington,  (and  with  which  we  conclude  the  process  of  quota- 
tions from  his  text)  ;  only  to  be  followed  by  a  resumption  of  the 
policy  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  which  seems  to  have  characterized 
at  least  a  considerable  period  in  Henry's  reign;  and  by  ever  re- 
curring internal  contests  between  the  Welshmen  themselves.  The 
whole  picture  is  one  which  portrays  in  colors  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
taken the  lamentable  condition  into  which  the  savage  hostilities, 
the  ambitions  and  vascillations  of  lords,  princes  and  king  had 
brought  the  land  of  Cambria.  The  seductive  policy  by  which 
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Henry  temporarily  pacified  the  principal  Welsh  princes  is  seen 
below : 

King  Henry  ejected  lorwerth,  a  lord  in  South  Wales,  who  re- 
covered in  part  his  possessions ;  in  Pembroke  he  extended  the  ter- 
ritory of  Rhys,  and  delivered  up  to  that  prince  his  son,  Howell, 
who  had  been  held  a  hostage,  and  otherwise  exercised  his  clem- 
ency. Says  Warrington: 

"The  patriotism  of  the  Welsh  prince  sunk  under  the  influence 
of  these  mutual  civilities.  The  gallant  and  independent  spirit  in- 
herited from  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  and  which  had  so  eminently 
distinguished  his  own  conduct;  all  that  the  terror  of  Henry's 
arms  and  a  series  of  hostilities  could  not  shake,  was  done  away 
by  a  few  acts  of  a  well  directed  courtesy.  Forsaking  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  his  character,  except  in  a  single  instance,  we 
shall  see  him  in  future  only  as  a  satrap  to  the  English  monarch. 
Mingling  in  the  common  mass,  and  losing  forever  the  ancient 
honors  of  his  family,  neither  this  prince  nor  his  descendants, 
from  this  period  will  retain  any  marks  of  sovereignty. ' '  Page  509. 
(Note  by  Warrington :  From  this  period  the  heads  of  this  family 
were  only  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  Arglwyddi,  or  lords. 
Humphrey  Llwyd's  Brev.  p.  73.) 

Having  presented  the  foregoing  phases  of  Welsh  history,  we 
now  bring  forward  the  evidences,  so  far  as  gathered,  bearing 
upon  the  Madocian  theory  and  the  reputed  Welsh  or  White  In- 
dians in  America,  involving  the  Mandans,  Pawnees,  etc. 

The  most  comprehensive,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  involving  the  claims  of  a  Welsh  dis- 
covery of  America,  with  which  we  have  come  in  contact,  is  em- 
braced in  the  somewhat  celebrated  work  by  John  Williams,  LLD., 
entitled,  "An  Enquiry  into  the  Truth  of  the  Tradition,  Concerning 
the  Discovery  of  America,  by  Prince  Madoc  ab  Owen  Gwynedd, 
About  the  Year,  1170. "  (London.  Printed  by  J.  Brown,  1791.) 

In  that  production  the  author  brings  in  substantially  full  and 
complete  quotations  from  many  of  the  most  prominent  and  con- 
vincing narratives,  expressed  views,  and  deductions  taken  from 
the  great  body  of  literature  extant  upon  this  intensely  interesting 
and  fateful  theme.  We  are  obliged,  for  want  of  space,  to  condense 
his  text  into  summary  form,  presenting  but  few  extended  quota- 
tions. The  material  in  question  follows: 
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John  Williams,  on  Welsh  Discovery  of  America.  "The  first  ac- 
count that  I  can  find  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Britons 
is  in  a  History  of  Wales,  written  by  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan, 
Glamorganshire,  in  the  British  language,  translated  into  English 
by  Humphrey  Llwyd,  and  published  by  Dr.  David  Powel,  in  the 
year  1584.  It  was  reprinted  in  1697,  under  the  inspection  of  W. 
Wynne,  A.  M.  Fellow,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  There  was  an- 
other edition  lately  published." 

Madog.  "This  narrative  bears  the  strongest  semblance  of 
truth,  for  it  is  plain,  natural,  and  simple.  It  says,  that  on  the 
death  of  Owen  Gwyneed,  prince  of  North  Wales,  about  the  year 
1169,  several  of  his  children  contended  for  his  dominions;  that 
Madog,  one  of  his  sons,  perceiving  his  native  country  engaged,  or 
on  the  eve  of  being  engaged,  in  a  civil  war,  thought  it  best  to  try 
his  fortune  in  some  foreign  climes.  Leaving  North  Wales  in  a 
very  unsettled  state,  he  sailed  with  a  few  ships  which  he  had 
fitted  up  and  manned  for  that  purpose  to  the  westward,  leaving 
Ireland  to  the  north.  He  came  at  length  to  an  unknown  country 
where  most  things  appeared  to  him  new  and  uncustomary,  and 
the  manners  of  the  natives  far  different  from  what  he  had  seen 
in  Europe.  Madog  having  viewed  the  fertility  and  pleasantness 
of  the  country,  left  the  most  part  of  those  he  had  taken  with  him 
behind,  (Sir  Thomas  Herbert  says  that  the  number  he  left  behind 
was  120)  and  returned  to  North  Wales.  Upon  his  arrival  he  de- 
scribed to  his  friends  what  a  fair  and  extensive  land  he  had  met 
with,  void  of  any  inhabitants,  whilst  they  employed  themselves, 
and  all  their  skill  to  supplant  one  another,  for  only  a  ragged  por- 
tion of  rocks  and  mountains.  Accordingly,  having  prevailed  with 
considerable  numbers  to  accompany  him  to  that  country,  he 
sailed  back  with  ten  ships  and  bid  adieu  to  his  native  land. 
(pp.  6-7.) 

"It  is  very  certain  that  this  account  of  Madog 's  emigration  was 
not  written  by  Caradoc,  for  his  history  comes  no  lower  than  the 
year  1157;  and  he  seems  to  have  died  about  the  time  when  this 
event  took  place.  However,  it  is  said  by  Humphrey  Llwyd,  the 
translator  of  Caradoc  into  English,  that  this  part  of  the  history 
.was  compiled  from  collections  made  from  time  to  time,  and  kept 
in  the  Abbies  of  Conway  in  Carnarvonshire,  North  Wales,  and 
Strat  Flur,  (Strata  Florida,  Cardiganshire,  South  Wales).  The 
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most  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  principality,  being  registered 
in  these  Abbies,  were  generally  compared  together  every  third 
year,  when  the  Beirdd  of  Bards,  belonging  to  these  two  Houses, 
went  their  ordinary  visitations,  which  were  called  Clera.  This 
custom  prevailed  'till  the  year  1270,  a  little  before  the  death  of 
Llewelyn,  the  last  Prince  of  Wales,  and  who  was  killed  near 
Built  in  Brecknockshire. " 

The  Welsh  Bards.  ''The  best  copy  of  these  registers  was  taken 
by  Guttun  Owen,  a  Bard,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 
King  of  England,  about  the  year  1480,  before  the  first  voyage  of 
Columbus,  but  that  the  continuation,  though  not  Caradoc's,  is  a 
true  history,  we  have  no  just  reason  to  question. 

"Cynfrig  ab  Grpnow,  about  the  same  time  with  Guttun  Owen, 
mentioned  this  event.  These  Bards  lived  between  two  and  three 
hundred  years  after  Madog's  emigration;  and  before  them  it  is 
alluded  to  by  Sir  Meredyth  ab  Rhy's  about  the  year  1477.  Hum- 
phry Llwyd,  the  translator  of  Caradoc,  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  King  of  England,  about  fifty  or  sixty  years 
after  Guttun  Owen,  and  Dr.  Powel  published  Llwyd 's  translation, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  about  forty  years  after  the  death 
of  Humphry  Llwyd,  whose  death  prevented  its  earlier  publication. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  the  writings  of  Guttun 
Owen,  Cynfrig  ab  Gronow,  and  of  Sir  Meredyth  ab  Rhys,  were 
extant  in  the  days  of  Llwyd  and  Powel,  and  known  to  many  per- 
sons who  lived  in  the  principality,  as  Powel  did." 

Hakluyt.  "The  next  account  I  have  met  with  of  this  event  is 
in  Hakluyt. 

"After  the  death  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  his  Sonnes  fell  at  debate 
who  should  inherit  after  him,  for  the  eldest  Sonne  born  in  matri- 
mony, Edward,  or  Jorwerth  Drwidion  (Drwyndwn)  was  counted 
unmeet  to  govern  because  of  the  maime  upon  his  face,  and  Howel 
that  took  upon  him  the  rule,  was  a  base  Sonne,  begotten  upon  an 
Irish  woman.  Therefore  David,  another  Sonne,  gathered  all  the 
power  he  could,  and  came  against  Howel,  and  fighting  with  him, 
slew  him,  and  afterwards  enjoyed  quietly  the  whole  land  of 
North  Wales,  until  his  brother,  Jorwerth 's  Sonne,  came  of  age. 

"Madoc,  another  of  Owen  Gwyneth's  Sonnes,  left  the  land  in 
contentions  betwixt  his  brethern,  and  prepared  certain  ships  with 
men  and  ammunition  and  sought  adventures  by  seas,  sailing  west 
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and  leaving  the  coast  of  Ireland  so  farre  north,  that  he  came  to 
a  land  unknown,  where  he  saw  many  strange  things. 

'  *  This  land  must  needs  be  some  parts  of  the  countrey  of  which 
the  Spanyards  affirm  themselves  to  be  the  first  finders  since 
Hauno  's  time,  whereupon  it  is  manifest  that  that  countrey  was  by 
Britons  discovered  long  before  Columbus  led  any  Spanyards 
thither. 

"Of  the  voyage  and  return  of  this  Madoc,  there  be  many  fables 
framed,  as  the  common  people  do  use  in  distance  of  place  and 
length  of  time,  rather  to  augment  than  to  diminish,  but  sure  it  is, 
there  he  was.  And  after  he  had  returned  home,  and  declared  the 
pleasant  and  fruitful  countries  that  he  had  seen,  without  inhabi- 
tants; and  upon  the  contrary  for  what  barren  and  wild  ground 
his  brethern  and  nephews  did  murther  one  another,  he  prepared 
a  number  of  ships,  and  got  with  him  such  men  and  women  as  were 
desirous  to  live  in  quietness,  and  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  took 
his  journey  thitherwards  again. 

''Therefore,  it  is  supposed  that  he  and  his  people  inhabited 
part  of  those  countries;  for  it  appeareth  by  Francis  Lopez  de 
Gormara  that  in  Acuzamil,  and  other  places,  the  people  honored 
the  Crofs.  Whereby  it  may  be  gathered  that  Christians  had  been 
there  before  the  coming  of  the  Spanyards ;  but  because  this  people 
were  not  many,  they  followed  the  manner  of  the  land  which  they 
came  to,  and  the  language  they  found  there. 

"This  Madoc  arriving  in  that  "Western  Countrey,  unto  the 
which  he  came  in  the  year  1170,  left  most  of  his  people  there,  and 
returning  back  for  more  of  his  own  nation,  acquaintance  and 
friends  to  inhabit  that  fair  and  large  couatrye,  went  thither  again 
with  ten  sailes,  as  I  find  noted  by  Guttun  Owen.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  land  whereunto  he  came  was  some  part  of  the  West 
Indies."  (p.  12.)  *** 

Britons  in  America.  "Another  writer  who  alludes  to  Madog's 
voyage  is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  'A  Brief  Description  of  the 
Whole  World.'  Edit.  5th.  London  printed,  for  John  Marriott, 
1620." 

Williams  refers  to  Hornius  in  his  "De  Originibus  Americanis. 
Hagae  Comitas,  1652,"  as  presenting  Madoc 's  adventures,  as  con- 
taining little  more  than  "extracts  from  Llwyd,  Hakluyt,  and 
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Powel;'*  quotes  Hornius  as  believing  that  Madoc  "must  have 
landed ' '  on  the  American  continent. 

Hornius  Adds.  "The  traditions  prevailing  among  the  natives 
strongly  confirm  me  in  this  opinion;  for  the  Virginians  and 
Guahutemallians,  from  ancient  times,  worshipped  one  Madog  as 
an  hero." 

Tuscoraras.  Welsh?  Williams  refers  to  a  narrative  of  Morgan 
Jones,  of  Newport,  County  of  Monmouth,  published  in  1740  in 
Gentleman 's  Magazine,  from  Morgan's  letter  of  1685,  "sent  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Lloyd  of  Pennsylvania"  and  by  him  sent  to  Charles 
Llwyd,  Esq.,  of  Doly  fran  in  Montgomeryshire,  thence  to  Dr. 
Robert  Plott  by  Edward  Lloyd,  A.  M.  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  in  Oxford,  in  which  Morgan  declares  that  as  chaplain  to 
Maj.  Gen.  Bennet,  he  went  from  Virginia  in  1660  in  a  ship  to  Port 
Royal,  S.  C.,  where  they  waited  for  a  time,  he  sailing  up  the  river 
to  Oyster  Point,  where  they  remained  months  until  nearly  starved, 
when  he  "and  five  more  traveled  through  the  wilderness  to  the 
Tuscorara  country,"  were  taken  prisoners  "because  we  told  them 
we  were  bound  to  Roanoke;"  were  shut  up  at  night;  a  consulta- 
tion resulted  in  their  being  told  next  day  by  the  interpreter  that 
they  must  prepare  to  die.  "Whereupon  being  very  much  de- 
jected and  speaking  to  this  effect  in  the  British  tongue,  'Have 
I  escaped  so  many  dangers,  and  must  I  now  be  knocked  on  the 
head  like  a  dog';  then  presently  an  Indian  came  to  me,  which 
afterwards  appeared  to  be  a  war  captain  belonging  to  the  Sachem 
of  the  Doegs,  (whose  Original  I  find  must  be  from  the  Old  Britons) 
and  took  me  up  by  the  middle,  and  told  me  in  the  British  tongue, 
I  should  not  die,  and  thereupon  went  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
Tuscaroras,  and  agreed  for  my  ransom,  and  the  men  that  were 
with  me;"  were  entertained  very  civily  four  months  "during 
which  time  I  had  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  them  famil- 
iarly in  the  British  language,  and  did  preach  to  them  three  times 
a  week  in  the  same  language;  and  they  would  confer  with  me 
about  any  thing  that  was  difficult  therein;"  supplied  them  with 
provisions  on  their  departure,  etc.  Williams  adds  that  Theophilus 
Evans,  a  Welsh  clergyman,  who  communicated  the  Jones  letter  to 
Gentleman's  Magazine  and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  principality"  of  St.  David's  in  Brecon,  observes 
that  circumstances  establish  the  fact  of  Madoc 's  voyage. 
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Welsh  Words  Among  Indians.  "That  several  British  words 
were  used  by  the  Mexicans  when  their  country  was  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards;  such  as  Pangwyn,  i White  Head,'  the  name,  not 
only  of  a  bird,  but  also  given  to  high  and  bare  rocks.  Groeso, 
' wellcome.'  Gwenddwr,  'white  or  limpid  water.'  Bara,  'bread. 
Tad, 'father.'  Mam, 'mother.'  Buch  of  buwch,  ' cow. '  dug- Jar, 
'a  partridge,  or  heath  cock.'  (Clugar  is  now  the  American  name 
of  a  partridge.)  Llwynog,  'a  fox.'  Coch  y  dwr,  'a  red  water 
bird.'  Many  others  are  mentioned  by  sir  Thomas  Herbert  in  his 
travels."  "Williams  observes  concerning  Madoc's  having  remained 
undiscovered : 

Madoc  Undiscovered,  Why?  "That  so  extraordinary  an  event 
should  not  excite  either  the  English  or  the  Welsh  to  attempt  a 
discovery  of  their  hardy  countrymen,  and  their  new  settlement, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the 
times.  It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  English  knew  noth- 
ing of  this  expedition  from  a  province  which  acknowledged  not 
their  authority,  and  with*which  they  were  almost  continually  at 
war,  and  whose  inhabitants  they  would  have  been  exceedingly 
glad  to  hear  were  all  gone  away ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  Welsh, 
robbed  of  their  inheritance  by  the  usurping  Saxons,  Normans  and 
Flemings,  would  effectually  prevent  their  making  any  attempts." 
Williams  then  refers  to  Lloyd's  letter: 

Lloyd's  Letter.  "A  letter  written  by  Charles  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of 
Dol  Y  Fran,  in  Montgomeryshire,  already  mentioned,  published 
in  1777,  by  the  Revd.  N.  Owen,  Junr.  A.  M.  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled, 'British  Remains,'  strongly  confirms  Mr.  Jones'  narra- 
tive, and  of  consequence,  the  truth  of  Madog's  voyages.  Mr. 
Lloyd  says  *  *  that  he  had  been  informed  by  a  friend,  that  one 
Stedman  of  Breconshire,  about  thirty  years  before  the  date  of  his 
letter,  was  on  the  coast  of  America  in  a  Dutch  Bottom,  and  beingr 
about  to  land  for  refreshment,  the  natives  kept  them  off  by  force, 
till  at  last  this  Stedman  told  his  fellow  Dutch  seamen  that  he  un- 
derstood what  the  natives  spoke.  The  Dutch  bade  him  speak  to 
them,  and  they  were  thereupon  very  courteous ;  they  supplied  them 
with  the  best  things  they  had,  and  told  Stedman,  that  they  came 
from  a  country  called  Gwynedd,  (North  Wales)  in  Prydamr 
(Prydain)  fawr,  Great  Britain.  It  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  that 
this  place  was  situated  between  Virginia  and  Florida.  It  is- 
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further  said  by  this  gentleman,  that  one  Oliver  Humphreys,  a 
merchant,  who  died,  not  long  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  told 
him,  that  when  he  lived  at  Surinam,  he  spoke  with  an  English 
privateer  or  pirate,  who  being  near  Florida  a  careening  his  vessel, 
had  learnt,  as  he  thought  the  Indian  language,  which  his  friend 
said  was  perfect  Welsh. ' '  Williams  proceeds : 

"To  these  evidences  (the  foregoing  and  same  we  have  omitted), 
must  be  added  what  the  authors  of  the  universal  history,  and  Dr. 
Campbell,  in  his  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain,  have  said. ' ' 

Powell's  Version.  "That  the  Welsh  contributed  towards  the 
peopling  of  America  is  intimated  by  some  good  authors,  and 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  notion  supported  by  something  more 
than  bare  conjectures." 

The  Welsh  "LL."  "In  the  British  tongue,  the  double  L  (LL) 
hath  a  peculiar  sound,  different  from  any  in  other  tongues.  It 
hath  been  said  that  in  the  Spanish  it  has  the  same  sound.  But 
a  gentleman  who  understands  the  Spanish  language  informed  me 
that  it  is  not  like  the  Welsh  double  LL,  though  it  hath  a  peculiar 
sound."  Williams  proceeds: 

"Dr.  Campbell  **  agreed  with  the  above  writers,  (Hakluyt, 
Martyr,  etc.)  in  his  general  account,  and  concludes  with  these 
observations : ' ' 

Madoc  Tradition  Before  Columbus.  "It  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  nothing  which  absolutely  fixes  this  discovery  of  America, 
though  it  must  likewise  be  owned  that  the  course  before  set  down 
might  very  possibly  carry  him  thither.  The  great  point  is  to 
know  how  far  the  fact  may  be  depended  upon,  and  in  relation  to 
this,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  Authentic  Records,  in 
the  British  tongue,  as  to  this  expedition  of  Madog's  wherever  he 
went,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  that 
many  probable  arguments  may  be  offered  in  support  of  this 
notion." 

"I  now  proceed  (continues  Williams)  to  modern  travelers,  who 
prove,  that  at  present,  there  are  tribes  in  North  America  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Britons. ' ' 

American  Indians  Descendants  of  Welsh.  "Mr.  Charles  Beatty, 
a  missionary  from  New  York,  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Duffield, 
visited  some  inland  parts  of  North  America  in  the  year  1766.  If 
I  rightly  understand  the  journal,  he  traveled  about  400  or  500 
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miles,  to  the  southwest  of  New  York.  During  his  tour  he  met 
with  several  persons  who  had  been  among  the  Indians  from  their 
youth,  or  who  had  been  taken  captives  by  them,  and  lived  with 
them  several  years.  Among  others,  one  Benjamin  Button,  who 
had  visited  different  nations,  and  had  lived  many  years  with 
them.  His  account,  in  Mr.  Beatty's  words,  was  as  follows:" 

Welsh  Bible.  "He,  (Benjamin  Button)  informed  us,  when  he 
was  with  the  Chactaw  nation,  or  tribes  of  Indians  at  the  Missis- 
sippi, he  went  to  an  Indian  town  a  very  considerable  distance  from 
New  Orleans,  whose  inhabitants  were  of  different  complexions; 
not  so  tawny  as  those  of  the  other  Indians,  and  who  spoke  Welsh. 
He  said  he  saw  a  book  among  them,  which  he  supposed  was  a 
Welsh  Bible,  which  they  carefully  kept  wrapped  up  in  a  skin, 
but  they  could  not  read  it;  and  that  he  heard  some  of  these  In- 
dians afterwards  in  the  lower  Shawanaugh  town  speak  Welsh 
with  one  Lewis,  a  Welshman,  captive  there.  This  Welsh  tribe 
now  live  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  a  great  way 
above  New  Orleans. 

"Levi  Hicks,  as  being  among  the  Indians  from  his  youth,  told 
us  he  had  been,  when  attending  an  embassy  in  a  town  of  Indians, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  who  talked  Welsh,  (as  he 
was  told,  for  he  did  not  understand  them)  and  our  interpreter, 
Joseph,  saw  some  Indians  whom  he  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
tribe,  who  talked  Welsh,  for  he  told  us  some  of  the  words  they 
said,  which  he  knew  to  be  Welsh,  as  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
some  Welsh  people." 

Sutton-Stewart  Accounts. .  Parchment.  Williams  further 
quotes  Sutton  concerning  the  Dela wares,  "that  from  some  old 
men  among  them  he  had  heard  that  of  old  time  their  people  were 
divided  by  a  river,  and  one  party  tarrying  behind;  that  they 
knew  not  for  certainty  how  they  first  came  to  this  continent,  but 
account  thus  for  their  coming  into  these  parts  near  where  they 
are  now."  That  a  king  of  their  nation  left  his  kingdom  to  two 
sons,  that  one  of  them,  being  warred  upon,  sought  a  new  habita- 
tion, and  at  length  came  with  some  of  his  people  to  the  Delaware. 
Williams  also  quotes  Capt.  Stewart's  account  from  the  "Public 
Advertiser"  of  Oct.  8,  1785 — who  was  imprisoned  by  Indians 
about  1764  west  of  Fort  Pitt  and  taken  to  the  Wabash  "with 
many  more  white  men  who  were  executed  with  circumstances  of 
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horrid  barbarity,"  he  himself  having  by  good  fortune  enlisted  the 
sympathy  of  ''what  is  called  the  Good  Woman  of  the  town,  who 
was  permitted  to  redeem  me  from  the  flames  by  giving  as  my 
ransom  a  horse;"  being  in  bondage  for  two  years,  Stewart  was 
redeemed  (with  one  David)  by  a  Frenchman  visiting  from  Mexico 
' '  on  discoveries ; ' '  went  with  the  Frenchman  700  miles  west  of  the 
Mississippi  up  Red  river,  finding  '  *  a  nation  of  Indians  remarkably 
white,  and  whose  hair  was  of  a  reddish  color,  at  least,  mostly  so ; 
John  Davey  (David),  the  redeemed  Welshman  with  them  "in- 
formed me.  that  he  was  determined  to  remain  with  them,  that  he 
understood  their  language,  it  being  very  little  different  from  the 
Welsh;  Stewart  went  with  David  "to  the  chief  men  of  the  town, 
who  informed  him  (in  language  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of,  and 
which  had  no  affinity  to  that  of  other  Indian  tongues  that  I  ever 
heard),  that  their  forefathers  of  this  nation  came  from  a  foreign 
country,  and  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  describ- 
ing particularly  the  country  now  called  Florida,  and  that  on  the 
Spaniards  taking  possession  of  Mexico  they  fled  to  their  then 
abode.  And  as  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he  advanced,  he  brought 
forth  rolls  of  parchment,  which  were  carefully  tied  up  in  otters' 
skins,  on  which  were  large  characters  written  with  blue  ink.  The 
characters  I  did  not  understand,  and  the  Welshman  being  un- 
acquainted with  letters,  even,  of  his  own  language,  I  was  not  able 
to  know  the  meaning  of  the  writing." 

Three  Welsh  Tribes.  Williams  observes  that  these  informants, 
being  uninterested  "in  propagating  such  a  report  among  persons 
who  were  not  Welsh,"  are  entitled  to  confidence,  etc.;  and  he 
concludes  that  these  proofs  seem  to  show  three  Welsh  tribes, 
viz. :  Tuscoraras  south  of  Lake  Erie  between  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi; Delawares,  "whom  I  take  to  be  the  same  as  with  the 
Doegs,  lower  down  the  Ohio,  and  Delaware  rivers;"  "the  other 
tribe  west  of  the  Mississippi. "  He  contends  also  that  the  language 
used  by  the  Indians  in  question  was  Welsh,  and  that  the  books 
referred  to  were  Welsh  Bibles,  having  been  found  with  Indians 
speaking  the  language.  That  as  Greek  characters  were  used  by 
the  Welsh  the  scriptures,  translated  into  Welsh,  might  be  in 
Greek  characters,  though  Roman  characters  were  used  in  the  12th 
century.  * '  Or,  perhaps,  the  book  was  written  in  the  ancient  Greek 
characters,  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  Alexandria  manu- 
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script  in  the  British  museum.  In  that  case,  it  is  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing that  neither  the  captain,  nor  the  Welshman  could  read  them." 
He  adds :  ' '  Though  the  art  of  printing  was  not  discovered  in  the 
days  of  Madog,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  Britons 
had  copies  of  the  scriptures  in  their  own  language  many  cen- 
turies before  that  period.**  Madog  was  of  a  princely  family;  it 
may  therefore  be  reasonably  thought  that  he  and  his  companions 
had  one  or  more  copies  among  them."  (p.  53.) 

Superior  to  Columbus.  Williams  quotes  Lord  Lyttleton  (who 
was  skeptical  regarding  theMadocian  theory),  as  stating  "that 
if  Madog  did  really  discover  any  part  of  America,  or  any  islands 
lying  to  the  southwest  of  Ireland,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  without 
the  help  of  the  compass,  at  a  time  when  navigation  was  ill  under- 
stood, and  with  mariners  less  expert  than  any  other  in  Europe, 
he  performed  an  achievement  incomparably  more  extraordi- 
nary than  Columbus." 

Madoc's  Alleged  Return.  Williams  discusses  the  alleged  re- 
turn of  Madoc's  to  Wales  "and  back  to  his  colony"  as  not  impos- 
sible, as  "the  space  of  time  in  which  these  voyages  of  Madog 's 
were  performed  is  no  where  mentioned.  They  might  have  taken 
up  twenty  years  or  more;  "that  he  might  have  sailed  "north- 
ward by  the  American  coast,  till  he  came  to  a  situation  where  the 
light  of  the  sun  at  noon  was  the  same,  at  that  season,  as  it  was  in 
his  native  country,  and  then'  sailing  eastward  (the  Polar  Star, 
long  before  observed  would  prevent  his  sailing  on  a  wrong  point) 
he  might  safely  return  to  Britain." 

That  as  to  Robertson's  special  objections  that  America's  dis- 
covery by  the  Welsh  rests  upon  no  stronger  foundation  "than 
the  discovery  of  it  by  Behaim"  because  Powell's  history  was 
written  centuries  from  the  event — Williams  cites  as  commonly 
believed,  the  works  of  Ossian  and  Fingal,  "which  were  not  known 
to  the  world  till  very  lately." 

Christian  Customs.  Williams  refers  to  Christian  customs,  the 
cross,  baptism,  Lord's  supper,  thirty-five  fast  days,  and  the 
Trinity,  and  inclines  to  think  these  were  of  the  Britons;  that 
while,  as  Hornius  observes,  those  customs  may  have  been  intro- 
duced by  orientals,  yet  "as  no  nation  in  Europe,  but  the  ancient 
Britons,  hath  ever  pretended,  or  does  pretend  to  have  discovered 
America  before  the  Spaniards, ' '  he  inclines,  etc. ;  and  he  con- 
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eludes  on  this  head  by  observing  that  neither  Lyttleton  nor 
Robertson  took  notice  of  Jones'  narrative  or  of  Lloyd's  letter. 

Madoc  Revered.  Williams  supposes  Madoc  to  have  acted  in  an 
amicable  and  affectionate  manner  towards  the  natives;  "for  his 
memory  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Mexicans  when  Cortez 
arrived  there.  He  was  the  hero  whose  praises  they  celebrated." 

Welsh  Tribes,  Why  Unknown?  Williams  assigns  as  reasons 
why  the  alleged  Welsh  Indians  were  not  better  known  to  Euro- 
peans— that  they  dwelt  far  west  of  the  English  provinces  in 
America,  where  they  may  have  been  driven  by  more  powerful 
tribes  or  by  Europeans,  and  may  be  reduced  to  comparatively 
inconsiderable  numbers  by  intestine  quarrels  or  foreign  enemies. 

Other  Welsh  Authorities.  Williams,  as  quoted  below,  refers  to 
other  Welsh  Bards  as  authority  for  the  Madocian  accounts : 

"Taliessyn,  a  Welsh  Bard,  who,  as  already  observed,  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  who  by  way  of  emi- 
nence was  called  Pan  Beirdd  y  Gorllewin,  'Head  of  the  Western 
Bards ; '  some  of  whose  works  are  come  down  to  us ;  particularly, 
an  Ode,  in  Welsh,  translated  into  Latin  sapphic  verse,  by  David 
Jones,  Vicar  of  Llanfair  Duffryn  Clwyd,  Denbighshire,  in  1580. 
Owen  Cyfeiliog,  and  Gwalchmai,  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
many  others,  at  different  periods,  of  distinguished  merit,  have 
appeared  in  Wales.  Some  of  whom  have  plainly  alluded  to 
Madog's  adventures.  For  the  names,  times  and  the  works  of  these 
Bards,  I  refer  to  Mr.  Evan's  specimens  of  the  ancient  Welsh 
Bards,  1764.  To  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  travels  and  to  Mr.  War- 
rington's  History  of  Wales,  p.  307.  Edit.  1788."  (p.  80.) 

Only  Two  Voyages.  Williams,  in  his  "Book  Appendix,"  dis- 
cusses a  passage  from  the  "Universal  History"  assuming,  upon 
the  supposed  authority  of  Hakluyt,  that  Madoc  made  three  voy- 
ages ;  and  after  comparing  the  accounts  of  Hakluyt  and  Lloyd — 
both  relating  but  two  voyages — he  concludes  that  the  authors  of 
Universal  History  misapprehended  Hakluyt  on  that  head. 

Welsh  Used  Greek.  Williams  therein  also — after  citing  Cesar 
as  to  the  use  of  Greek  characters  by  the  Welsh  at  the  Roman  in- 
vasion— declares  that  the  Welsh  tongue  bears  strong  resemblance 
"in  words  and  letters  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,"  and  that  the 
gutterals  in  the  three  languages  "are  sounded  much  alike." 

Bowies'  Account — Books.  Williams  refers  to  an  interview  by 
William  Owen  of  Gen.  Bowles,  published  in  Gentleman's  Maga- 
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zine,  Mr.  Bowies'  statement  being  that  he  knew  the  Welsh  Indians 
as  "Padoucas,  or  White  Indians"  on  account  of  their  com- 
plexions; that  they  were  in  a  country  marked  "Padoucas"  on  a 
map  (shown  him)  ;  those  in  the  northern  part  of  that  country 
were  "Black  Padoucas,"  being  a  mixture  of  "White  Padoucas 
and  other  Indians;"  the  White  Padoucas  having  sandy,  or  red, 
or  black  hair ;  he  had  traveled  their  southern  boundaries  but  not 
through  their  country;  was  of  opinion  they  first  came  "to  the 
Floridas,  or  about  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi;"  he  thought 
them  Welsh  because  a  Welshman  who  was  "with  me  at  home  for 
some  time,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Spaniards  **  and 
contrived  to  escape,  **  made  his  way  across  the  continent,  -and 
eventually  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  Padoucas,  and  at  once 
found  himself  with  a  people  with  whom  he  could  converse,  and 
he  staid  there  some  time;"  that  he  told  Bowles  "that  they  had 
several  books,  which  were  most  religiously  preserved  in  skins,  and 
were  considered  by  them  as  mysterious.  These  they  believed  gave 
an  account  from  whence  they  came;"  they  "told  the  Welshman 
that  they  had  not  seen  a  white  man  like  themselves,  who  was  a 
stranger,  for  a  long  time." 

Here  Williams  refers  to  some  criticisms  on  Gen.  Bowles  (who 
came  to  London  as  a  Cherokee  chief)  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  September,  1791 — that  he  was  an  Irishman  "and  a  rela- 
tion of  a  respectable  tradesman  in  London;"  Williams  averring 
that  if  Bowles  was  "in  'a  humble  station,'  "  it  was  to  his  credit 
that  he  had  attained  to  distinguished  rank. 

Other  Witnesses.  Williams  mentions  a  Mr.  Price,  another 
Cherokee  chief  "who  was  born  among  the  Creeks,"  as  having 
stated  in  London  that  his  father,  a  Welshman,  "had  frequent  in- 
terviews and  conversed  with  the  Padoucas,  in  his  native 
language, ' '  and  refers  to  John  Filson  in  whose  tract  on  Kentucky 
that  writer  declares  "the  western  settlers  have  received  frequent 
accounts  of  a  nation  at  a  great  distance  up  the  Missouri  **  in 
manners  and  appearance  resembling  other  Indians,  but  speaking 
Welsh,  and  retaining  some  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  worship ; ' ' 
which  accounts  were  current  "of  late  years,"  his  tract  having 
been  published  in  1784. 

Welsh  Language— Manuscript.  Williams  further  quotes  from 
Morgan  Jones,  who  met  in  Pennsylvania  in  about  1750  a  Welsh- 
man whom  he  had  known  in  Wales  and  who  had  lived  for  years 
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in  North  Carolina ;  this  friend  was  ' '  very  sure  there  were  Welsh 
Indians, ' '  his  house  in  North  Carolina  being  ' '  on  the  great  Indian 
road  to  Charlestown,  where  he  often  lodged  parties  of  them.  In 
one  of  these  parties,  an  Indian  hearing  the  family  speak  Welsh 
began  to  jump  and  caper  as  if  he  had  been  out  of  his  senses. 
Being  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  he  replied,  'I  know 
an  Indian  nation  who  speak  that  language,  and  have  learnt  a 
little  of  it  myself,  by  living  among  them;'  and  when  examined  he 
was  found  to  have  some  knowledge  of  it ; "  that  he  said  they  lived 
4  a  great  way  beyond  the  Mississippi. '  Dr.  Williams  also  refers  to 
a  statement  by  Edward  Williams  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
concerning  "a  Mr.  Binnon  of  County  Coyty"  in  Glamorgan 
County  who  had  been  an  Indian  trader  from  Philadelphia  for 
several  years;  that  about  1750  he  and  other  men  went  "much 
farther  than  usual  to  the  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  found 
a  nation  of  Indians  who  spoke  the  Welsh  tongue.  They  had  iron 
among  them,  lived  in  stone  built  villages,"  etc.;  ruined  build- 
ings were  among  them,  one  was  "like  an  old  Welsh  castle,"  an- 
other "a  ruined  church,  etc.  They  showed  Mr.  Binnon  a  book, 
in  manuscript,  which  they  carefully  kept,  believing  it  to  con- 
tain the  mysteries  of  religion;"  they  said  that  not  long  ago  a 
man  was  among  them  who  understood  it,  who  told  them  that  "a 
people  would  some  time  visit  them  and  explain  to  them"  the 
book;  they  conducted  Binnon  and  his  men  to  a  place  "they  well 
knew,"  weeping  when  he  left  them,  and  entreating  him  to  send 
them  a  person  "who  could  interpret  their  book."  Binnon  told 
this  in  Philadelphia  and  was  informed  that  the  Welsh  Track 
people  had  heard  of  them  "and  that  some  Welshmen  had  been 
among  them."  The  gentleman  who  wrote  of  this  account  to 
Williams  stated  that  Binnon  declared  "that  these  Indians  wor- 
shipped their  book  as  God,  but  could  not  read  it.  They  also  said 
that  thirty  or  forty  of  them  sometimes  visited  the  ancient  Britons 
settled  on  the  Welsh  Track  in  Penn.  ***  When  Mr.  Binnon  said 
that  he  came  from  Wales,  they  replied,  'it  was  from  thence  that 
our  ancestors  came,  but  we  do  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  world 
\Y;ilos  is."  He  also  says  Edward  Williams  interviewed  Richard 
Burnell  who  was  in  America  before  the  revolution,  near  Philadel- 
phia, and  knew  "many  ancient  Britons,  who  informed  him  that 
the  Welsh  Indians  were  well  known"  in  Pennsylvania,  and  who 
knew  "the  Mr.  Lewis  who  saw  these  Welsh  Indians  at  a  congress 
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among  the  Chickasaws ; ' '  that  Burnell  said  a  Mr.  Willain  who  had 
a  land  grant  in  the  Natches  country  and  among  his  settlers  were 
some  Welshmen  "who  understand  the  Indians,"  that  two  Welsh- 
men in  his  colony  "perfectly  understood  the  Indians  and  would 
converse  with  them  for  hours  together,"  the  Welshmen  assuring 
him  that ' '  the  Indians  spoke ' '  Welsh ;  that  some  were  there,  some 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  "some  in  very  remote  parts."  Said 
Edward  Williams  also  interviewed  Sir  John  Caldwell,  Bart.,  who 
was  stationed  east  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  revolution,  who 
after  long  living  among  the  Indians  was  adopted,  and  married  a 
chief's  daughter,  "had  a  perfect  knowledge"  of  the  Indians' 
language ;  they  informed  him  sthat  some  Welshmen  in  his  com- 
pany understood  the  language  of  the  Panis  or  Pawnees,  who  were 
"considerably  civilized,  cultivated  the  ground,  and  built  houses" 
and  "will  work,"  and  so  were  not  killed  when  captured  but  sold 
into  slavery.  One  Rimington,  an  Englisman  who  "had  long  been 
among  the  Indians"  was  reported  by  Edward  Williams  as  having 
been  at  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio  with  Jack  Hughes,  a  Welshman, 
where  he  saw  "some  strange  Indians"  from  "west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  Rimington  could  not  interpret  them,  and  upon  reporting 
accordingly,  a  Welshman  exclaimed,  "Oh  they  are  the  Welsh 
Indians,"  and  Hughes,  who  wTell  understood  them,  interpreted 
for  them.  Rimington  said  they  "are  tolerably  white  in  com- 
plexion, and  their  dress  like  that  of  the  Europeans;  a  kind  of 
trousers,  coats  with  sleeves,  hats  or  caps  made  of  small  and  very 
beautiful  feathers,"  they  might  be  met  "at  the  Indian  Marts,  on 
the  Mississippi,  at  the  Natches,  Forks  of  the  Ohio,  Kaskaskia, 
etc."  That  Rimington  knew  there  were  "civilized  Indians  far 
west  of  the  Mississippi"  called  by  those  on  the  eastern  side  "Ka 
Anjon,  which,  in  their  language  signifies,  first  of  men,  or  first 
men, ' '  and  was  inclined  to  think  them  the  '  *  Welsh  Indians. ' '  That 
"Panis,  or  Pawnees"  means  with  Indians  east  of  that  river,  "a 
slave."  Dr.  Williams  mentions  "Another  Gentleman"  who  was 
stationed  at  the  Illinois  declared  that  "an  Indian  nation  came 
down  the  Missouri,"  whose  language  "some  Welshmen  in  his 
regiment"  said  was  Welsh,  "and  that  they  had  among  them  a 
Manuscript  Welsh  Bible.  They  never  came  down  but  when  there 
were  floods  in  the  Missouri"  and  brought  hides,  furs,  buffalo 
tongues,  etc. "  He  avers  that  Binnon  seemed,  to  Edward  Williams, 
"perfectly  ignorant  of  Madog's  emigration;"  thought  the  Padou- 
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cas  "original  inhabitants  of  the  spot  where  he  found  them.  He 
said  they  showed  him  a  stone  on  which  there  was  an  inscription, 
which  they  kept  in  memory  of  one  Madog." 

Variously  Named.  "Mr.  Williams  refers  to  several  writers  who 
say  that  there  now  is  such  a  tribe,  (more  civilized,  etc.)  Cox's 
Description  of  Louisiana,  p.  16  and  36.  Charlevoix,  vol.  2,  p. 
225.  Bossu's  account  of  Louisiana,  vol.  1,  p.  182.  He  adds  that 
these  Welsh  Indians  seem  to  go  by  various  names ;  such  as  Panes, 
or  Panis.  The  Padoucas,  the  Panis,  and  the  Cansez,  are  inter- 
mixed with  one  another.  Charlevoix,  vol.  2,  p.  224,  says  that  the 
Panis  tribe  is  very  numerous  and  is  divided  into  several  Cantons, 
which  have  names  very  different  from  one  another.  Among  them 
he  reckons  the  Canez,  and  Mactotatas." 

Gov.  Dinwiddie  Interested.  "In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
June,  1791,  there  is  a  letter  inserted  from  a  Mr.  Cochran,  to  the 
late  Governor  Dinwiddie,  on  this  subject,  stating  that  the  French 
governor  of  Canada  sent  three  young  priests  to  some  Indians 
settled  at  the  back  of  New  Spain,  who  found  them  to  be  Welsh, 
for  they  had  Welsh  Bibles  among  them.  They  had  a  great  aver- 
sion to  the  French,  because  that  when  they  first  settled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  they  had  been  almost  cut  off  by  the 
French;  a  small  remnant,  however,  escaped  to  the  place  where 
they  now  live,  who  are  now  become  a  numerous  people.  When 
the  French  governor  heard  this,  he  determined  to  send  an  army 
to  destroy  them ;  but  the  French  being  then  in  a  state  of  war  with 
nations  nearer  home,  the  project  was  laid  aside.  Mr.  Cochran 
then  says,  that  the  man  who  furnished  him  with  this  account  in- 
formed him,  that  the  messengers  who  went  to  make  this  discov- 
ery, were  gone  sixteen  months,  before  they  returned  to  Canada, 
so  that  this  poeple  must  live  at  a  great  distance  from  Canada, 
due  west. 

"We  are  also  told  that  Governor  Dinwiddie  agreed  with  three 
or  four  of  the  back  traders  to  go  in  quest  of  the  Welsh  Indians, 
and  promised  to  give  them  £500  for  that  purpose,  but  that  he 
was  recalled  before  they  could  set  out  on  that  expedition.  This 
letter  is  dated  Winchester,  August  24th,  1753." 

Williams  then  refers  to  "Col.  Cochran"  having  afterwards 
expressed  disbelief  in  the  story  as  being  "founded  in  delusion;" 
that  one  Maurice  Morgan,  in  whose  hands  a  copy  of  that  letter 
placed  by  Dr.  Morgan  of  the  British  Museum  "for  inspec- 
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tion  by  Lord  Shelburne,"  had  written  to  Williams  that  he  (Mor- 
gan) had  "thought  its  contents  not  deserving  of  regard'/  and 
had  so  told  Shelburne ;  but  that  Morgan 's  reason  for  thinking 
"slightly"  of  this  narrative  was  "that  Welsh  bibles  were  found 
among  this  people;"  which  objection  Williams  thinks  devoid  of 
weight,  as  "many  Welsh  people"  who  had  gone  into  that  coun- 
try and,  'finding  some  people  there  who  understood  the  Welsh 
language,  might  leave  printed  Welsh  Bibles  behind  them;"  that 
a  tradition  so  general  "as  to  obtain  from  Mexico  to  high  northern 
latitudes,  there  must  be  some  foundation  for  it;"  and  cites  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  May,  1791,  p.  206,  and  for  August,  1791, 
p.  693. 

Peru — Madoc's  Discovery?  Williams  here  cites  "Mr.  John 
Williams"  in  "Natural  History  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,"  Vol. 
2.  as  favoring  the  belief  of  Madoc  's  having  discovered  Peru,  some 
of  the  ' '  few  fair  and  white  persons  found  there  by  the  Spaniards ' ' 
being  his  colony's  descendants,  that  Madoc  first  landed  in  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  on  his  second  voyage  was  shipwrecked  at  the 
Amazon,  up  which  he  went  and  on  to  Peru,  etc.;  that  Manco 
Capac  and  Mamma  Ocelle  were  "Madog  and  his  wife;"  that 
another  reason  assigned  by  said  author  for  so  thinking  is  that 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  "were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  a  people  from  the  east  would  visit  them.  Madog 's 
promise  of  returning  again  was  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,"  which  tradition  was  dimned  by  time,  etc.;  that  Montezuma 
was  the  eleventh  emperor  since  conquering  the  country,  etc.  But 
the  "John  Williams,  LLD,"  from  whose  "Enquiry,"  etc.,  we 
have  taken  all  the  foregoing,  expresses  disbelief  in  the  theory 
of  Madoc's  having  discovered  Peru,  thinking  it  more  likely  that 
his  descendants  "dwelling  on  the  sea  coast,  west  of  Mexico, 
might,  when  at  sea,  be  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  carried  to  Peru, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  return,  settle  there."  That  if  twenty 
years  be  allowed  each  emperor,  Montezuma  as  the  eleventh  in 
Mexico  and  Atabalipa  the  twelfth  in  Peru  would  account,  as  to 
time,  for  the  erection  of  those  two  empires  as  coeval  with  Madoc, 
etc.  He  then  refers  to  Drummond's  theory: 

Drummond's  Theory.  "Captain  John  Drummond,  who  re- 
sided in  Mexico  for  many  years,  in  a  military  capacity,  as  an 
engineer,  geographer  and  naturalist,  'is  fully  persuaded  and  con- 
vinced, that  Madog  was  one  of  the  confederate  chiefs  who  went 
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upon  an  expedition  westward  from  Britain,  about  the  year  1170 ; 
and  that  he  hath  heard  of  colonies,  or  tribes  of  Welsh  people  now 
existing,  who  he  thinks  are  descendants  of  Madog's  people.'  And 
he  is  of  opinion  also  that  the  emigrants  were  a  mixture  of  Welsh, 
North  Britons  and  Irish,  and  that  Madog  was  the  naval  com- 
mander." ** 

Irish  Accompanied  Madoc.  "It  is  said  by  Jean  Brechsa,  a 
Bard,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1480,  that  Ehiryd,  an  illegi- 
timate son  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  who,  Dr.  Powell  says  was  Lord 
of  Clochran  in  Ireland,  'accompanied  Madog  across  the  Atlantic 
(Morwerydd)  to  some  lands  they  had  found  there,  and  there 
dwelt.'  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  some  Irish 
went  with  Madog  to  America.  ** 

Warrior  Celts  of  Mexico.  "The  captain  observes,  that  Don 
Juan  de  Grijalva,  a  Spaniard,  says  that  'He  found  the  Celts  of 
Mexico,  some  having  little  or  no  arms,  but  clothed  in  hides ;  and 
that  the  fierceness  of  their  manners,  and  their  undaunted  courage, 
resembled  the  old  Britons,  as  described  by  Henry  the  Second,  to 
the  Emperor  Emanuel  Commens.  He  says  also  that  there  were 
others  with  short  skirted  vests,  of  different  colors,  with  targets  and 
short  black  spears,  and  that  these  new  men  in  Mexico  were  adored 
by  the  natives,  for  their  courage  and  dexterity,  for  that  they  had 
never  seen  ships  'till  they  came  among  them,  from  afar.' 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  captain,  that  Madog  and  his  company 
first  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico." 

Montezuma's  Forefathers.  "The  captain  informed  me,  that  he 
and  his  servant,  who  was  a  Highlander,  paid  a  visit  to  the  only 
descendant  of  Montezuma  then  living,  who  was  a  venerable  old 
man,  and  who  told  him  that  his  forefathers  came  from  a  distant 
country,  which  this  gentleman  thinks  was  Britain." 

Scotch  Mexicans.  "The  captain  also  said  that  on  a  journey 
through  the  country,  he  came  to  a  hut  of  the  Mexicans,  where  he 
heard  a  woman  singing  to  her  child.  His  servant,  with  great 
surprise,  told  his  master  that  he  understood  what  she  said,  for  it 
was  Erse,  the  language  of  the  Highlanders  in  Scotland ;  whence  it 
seems  clear  that  Madog's  company  had  Scots  among  them." 

Celtic  Discoveries.  "By  the  same  gentleman  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  a  letter  to  James  the  Fourth, 
Earl  of  Perth,  his  grandfather,  on  the  subject  of  the  Celtic,  as 
some  call  them,  as  others,  the  British,  Discoveries  in  -Europe  and 
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America,  says,  that  they  are  mentioned  by  Baronius,  Scaliger, 
Salmasius,  Lipsius,  etc.,  as  having  taken  place  long  before  any 
other  nation  in  Europe  thought  of  visiting  America. 

"In  a  letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  signed  Columbus, 
inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  September  23rd,  1790."  *** 

Cabot  Discovers  Welshmen.  "We  are  there  told  that  Sebas- 
tian Cabot,  about  the  year  1495,  two  years  after  the  first  voyage 
of  Columbus,  discovered  Florida  and  Mexico ;  and  that  he  found 
on  the  different  parts  of  the  coast,  the  descendants  of  the  first 
British  discoveries,  who  settled  at  Mexico  about  the  year  1170. 
In  the  records  of  the  Mexican  emperors,  are  set  down  the  arrival 
and  settlement  of  their  first  great  Progenitors,  whom  the  unfor- 
tunate Montezuma  describes  in  1520,  in  a  speech  made  to  his  sub- 
jects, after  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  that  monster  of  cruelty, 
'Cortez.'" 

Montezuma 's  Declaration  of  Foreign  Ancestry.  "  'Kinsmou, 
Friends,  Countrymen,  and  Subjects:  You  know  I  have  been 
eighteen  years  your  sovereign  and  your  natural  king,  as  my  il- 
lustrious predecessors  and  fathers  were  before  me,  and  all  the 
descendants  of  my  race,  since  we  came  from  a  far  distant  north- 
ern nation  whose  tongue  and  manners  we  yet  have  partly  pre- 
served. I  have  been  to  you  a  father,  guardian,  and  a  loving 
prince,  while  you  have  been  to  me  faithful  subjects,  and  ardent 
servants. 

"  'Let  it  be  held  in  your  remembrance  that  you  have  a 
claim  to  a  noble  descent,  because  you  are  sprung  from  a 
race  of  free  men  and  heros,  who  scorned  to  deprive  the  native 
Mexicans  of  their  ancient  liberties,  but  added  to  their  national 
freedom,  principals  which  do  honor  to  human  nature.  Out1 
divines  have  instructed  you  of  our  natural  descent  from  a  people 
the  most  renowned  upon  earth  for  liberty  and  valor;  because  of 
all  nations  they  were,  as  our  first  parents  told  us,  the  only  unsub- 
dued people  upon  earth,  by  that  warlike  nation,  whose  tyranny 
and  ambition  assumed  the  conquest  of  the  world;  but  neverthe- 
less, our  great  forefathers  checked  their  ambition,  and  fixed 
limits  to  their  conquests,  although  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  small 
island,  and  but  few  in  number,  compared  to  the  ravagers  of  the 
.earth,  who  attempted  in  vain  to  conquer  our  great,  glorious,  and 
free  forefathers,  etc/  The  author  of  the  above  account  told  me, 
that  he  had  seen  Montezuma 's  speech  in  a  Spanish  manuscript,  in 
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the  year  1784,  when  he  arrived  at  Mexico,  and  that,  most  prob- 
ably, it  is  still  extant.  *** 

"The  above  description  remarkably  and  exactly  answers  to 
the  characters,  manners  and  principles  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

Mexicans  Descendants  of  Britons.  "It  also  appears  from  the 
negotiations  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  an  English  admiral,  in  the 
latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth 's  reign ;  and  from  the  speeches  of 
various  Mexican  chiefs,  to  Sir  John  Hawkins'  officers,  who  were 
sent  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  to  negotiate  with  the  Spanish 
Viceroy,  that  these  chiefs  looked  upon  themselves  as  descended 
from  the  ancient  Britons."  ** 

"Antonio  Goluaso,  a  Portugese  author  of  great  repute,  men- 
tions the  expedition  of  a  Captain  Machan,  or  Mackman,  a  British 
adventurer,  in  1344,  who  had  been  in  Mexico,  and  had  got  store 
of  wealth  and  silver  from  the  British  sovereign  of  that  day ;  but 
who  was  cast  away  on  his  return  to  Europe,  with  all  his  treasure, 
near  Maderia. 

Columbus'  Knowledge  of  Previous  Voyages.  "It  is  highly 
probable  that  Columbus  derived  his  notion  of  a  western  conti- 
nent, from  the  reports  of  former  voyagers ;  especially  from  the 
papers  of  a  British  captain,  who  in  sailing  from  Mexico,  or  from 
some  part  of  America,  was  forced  by  a  gale  of  wind,  through  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  up  to  Genoa,  where  his  vessel  was  lost;  and 
who  after  the  wreck,  lived  in  the  house  of  Columbus,  where  he 
died,  and  left  his  papers,  books,  charts,  and  journals  in  the 
hands  of  Columbus." 

Williams  Summarizes  Witnesses.  "We  have  now  a  crowd  of 
witnesses  to  present  existence  of  a  tribe,  if  not  numerous  tribes 
of  Welsh  Indians  on  the  continent  of  North  America.  In  this 
sequel  I  have  enumerated  several  fresh  evidences  to  the  fact." 

Mentioning  the  names  given  above,  he  adds  the  following  pas- 
sages in  Captain  Carver's  "Travels  in  interior  parts  of  North 
America." 

Carver's  Reference  to  White  Indians.  "In  page  118,  the  cap- 
tain says,  'a  little  to  the  northwest  of  the  Messorie  (Missouri)  and 
St.  Pierre,  the  Indians  farther  told  me  that  there  was  a  nation, 
rather  smaller  and  whiter  than  the  neighboring  tribes,  who  culti- 
vate the  ground,  and  (as  far  as  I  could  gather  from  their  ex- 
pressions), in  some  measure,  the  arts.' 

"In  the  following  page,  speaking  of  the  same  Indians,  he  says. 
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'They  are  supposed  to  be  some  of  the  different  tribes  that  were 
tributary  to  the  Mexican  kings;  and  who  fled  from  their  native 
country,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  these  parts,  about  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  about  two  centuries  ago.'  " 

Mexicans  of  the  Del  Norte.  "The  following  account  is  given 
by  Hakluyt;  Vol.  3d.,  page  311,  from  Antonio  de  Epejo,  written  in 
1583.  The  same  accounts  are  given  by  others,  mentioned  by 
Hakluyt. 

"The  Spaniards  along  the  Rio  del  Norte,  Lat.  37  upwards, 
found  the  Indians  far  more  civilized  and  having  a  better  form  of 
government  than  any  others  in  Mexico.  They  had  a  great  number 
of  large  and  very  populous  towns,  well  built  of  stone  and  lime, 
three  or  four  stories  high;  their  country  is  very  large  and  exten- 
sive. The  chief  town,  called  Cia,  has  not  less  than  eight  markets. 
The  inhabitants  are  very  warlike,  have  great  plenty  of  cows  and 
sheep,  dress  neats  leather  very  fine,  and  make  of  it  shoes  and 
boots  which  no  other  Americans  do.  **  They  have  large  fields 
of  corn,  and  make  curious  things  of  feathers  of  various  colors. 
They  manufacture  cotton,  of  which  they  make  fine  mantles  striped 
with  blue  and  white.  **  And  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  have  many  chapels, 
and  erect  crosses,  and  they  live  in  general  security  and  peace." 

The  following  summary,  with  some  extracts  from  the  work  of 
Rev.  Benj.  F.  Bo  wen,  entitled  "America  Discovered  by  the  Welsh 
in  1170,  A.  D."  (Phila.,  1876.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.),  upon  the 
subject  of  alleged  Welsh-speaking  American  Indians,  including 
the  Mandans,  and  in  which  he  enters  at  large  into  the  defense 
of  the  Madocian  theory  of  American  discovery,  are,  we  believe, 
well  worthy  of  perusal.  The  merits  of  Bo  wen's  discourse  and 
his  very  large  repository  of  evidences  as  narrations  and  other- 
wise, cannot  be  duly  appreciated  without  reading  his  book. 

Bowen's  Claims — Tuscoraras  Were  Welsh.  Bowen  refers  to 
the  Tuscorara  Indians,  as  Doegs,  Chowans,  Meherrins,  and  Not- 
toways;  were  Southern  Iroquois,  and  when  defeated  in  1712  by 
the  Carolinians  the  remnant  fled  north  and  became  the  sixth 
nation  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy;  Mingoes  was  the  Algonquin 
name  of  it. 

Iroquois  Expelled  "Alligewi."  He  says  the  Five  Nations  or 
Konoskoni  or  "Cabin-Builders,"  "from  all  that  can  be  ascer- 
tained," came  from  the  west  and  warred  against  the  Alligewi  or 
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Alleghanians  and  drove  them  into  the  interior;  that  they  were  so 
•expelled  and  moved  westward  is  certain,  and  were  supposed  to 
be  whites;  that  as  shown  by  McCulloch  in  his  "Researches  on 
America"  the  barbarous  Iroquois  nearly  destroyed  "their  more 
refined  and  civilized  neighbors ; ' '  their  march  westward  evidenced 
by  their  fortifications,  the  red  men  ascribing  these  works  "to 
white  men;"  that  the  westward  movement  is  distinctly  marked, 
showing  a  European  civilization  and  influence  in  erecting  de- 
fenses onto  the  Ohio,  where  they  made  a  vigorous  stand,  shown  by 
greater  number  of  earthworks ;  when  defeated  on  the  lower  Ohio 
"after  a  residence  of  many  years,  the  remnants  of  those  tribes 
which  survived  **  fled  up  the  Missouri."  But  "Who  were  these 
Alligewi  ?  The  word  is  strikingly  familiar  to  the  Welsh  ear,  with 
its  double  L,  and  corresponds  with  the  Welsh  words  alii,  mighty, 
and  geni,  born,  or  'Mighty  born.'  "  That  although  the  Tuscar- 
oras  were  supposed  to  be  akin  to  the  [roquois  in  language,  he 
deems  it  "altogether  probable  that  they  were  more  anciently  a 
branch  of  the  Alligewi ; ' '  that  the  Tuscoraras  were  lighter  colored 
than  other  tribes,  being  generally  mentioned  as  White  Indians,  as 
were  other  tribes  in  the  west  and  south  "emanating  from  this 
source;"  and  adds: 

"They  stated  that  their  ancestors  were  Welsh.  If  the  objec- 
tion is  made,  how  they  could  have  lost  traces  of  European  civili- 
zation so  soon,  it  may  be  recollected  that  the  buccaneers  of  St. 
Domingo  had  in  thirty  years  forgotten  all  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity. Such  radical  differences  as  exist  between  the  white  and 
red  races  could  not  have  been  lost  without  the  lapse  of  centur- 
ies; while  their  languages  would  undergo,  more  or  less,  some 
marked  modifications." 

Welsh  Terms— Round  Tower.  Bowen  declares  the  word  "Pon- 
tigo" — a  river  where  Morgan  Jones  found  Welsh-speaking  In- 
dians— seems  derived  from  Pont  y  Go,  "The  Smith's  Bridge,"  a 
smith  dwelling  beside  a  bridge,  which  name  might  be  given  such 
place  by  Indians  ignorant  of  metals;  that  "Doeg  Indians  might  be 
a  corruption  of  Madog's  Indians;"  that  those  who  were  con- 
vinced on  the  subject  believed  that  Madoc's  colony  landed  in 
New  England  and  moved  down  the  coast  and  inhabited  country 
between  Virginia  and  Florida ;  that  the  Round  Tower  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  indicates  "vestiges  of  European  civilization  **  before  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  landed,"  and  "is  certainly  constructed  on  the 
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same  principle  as  Stonehenge,  Eng.,  and  many  other  Cambrian 
memorials;"  conforms  exactly  to  the  Druidic  circle,  rests  on 
eight  round  columns  twenty- three  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty- 
four  high,  that  it  is  Cambrian,  not  Scandinavian  archeology; 
speaks  of  Stedman  "of  Breconshire"  as  relating  that  Oliver 
Humphreys  narrated  that ' '  an  English  privateer,  or  pirate ' '  being 
near  Florida  careening  his  vessel,  "had  learned,  as  he  thought, 
the  Indian  language,  which  his  friend  said  was  perfect  "Welsh." 
That  "our  American  mounds  agree  in  the  minutest  particulars 
with  those  described  by  Pennant  as  found  during  his  'Tour  in 
"Wales ; '- "  that  this  ' '  is  the  opinion  of  De  Laet,  Hornius,  Mitchel, 
and  others."  Bowen  proceeds : 

"Welegeens."  "A  writer  in  the  'Mount  Joy  Herald/ 
makes  this  statement :  *  In  the  year  1854  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  an  old  Indian  prophet,  who  styled  himself  the 
fifteenth  in  the  line  of  succession.  He  told  me,  in  broken 
English,  that  long  ago  a  race  of  white  people  had  lived  at  the 
mouth  of  Conestoga  creek,  who  had  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  who 
cleared  the  land,  fenced,  plowed,  raised  grain,  etc.,  that  they 
introduced  the  honey  bee,  unknown  to  them.  He  said  the  Indians 
called  them  the  "Welegeens,  and  that  in  the  time  of  the  fifth 
prophet  the  Conestoga  Indians  made  war  with  them,  and,  after 
great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  white  settlers  were  driven  away. 
Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  used  to  tell  us  what  a  hatred  and 
prejudice  the  Conestoga  Indians  had  against  red  haired  and  blue 
eyed  people— in  all  their  wars  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  When 
taking  white  prisoners,  they  would  discriminate  between  the 
black  haired  and  the  red,  showing  mercy  to  the  former,  and  re- 
serving the  latter  for  torture  and  death.  This  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  they  knew  from  tradition  of  Prince  Madoc  and  his 
followers,  and  of  the  fearful  fight  they  had  made. ' 

"In  Onondaga,  New  York,  there  are  vestiges  of  ancient  settle- 
ments dating  back  beyond  the  time  when  the  council  fires  of  the- 
six  nations  burned  there.  These  are  protected  by  three  circular 
forts." 

Wyoming  and  Susquehanna  Valley  Remains.  Bowen  then  re- 
fers to  Isaac  Chapman's  "History  of  "Wyoming,"  Penn.,  in  which 
-that  author  states  that  remains  of  ancient  fortifications  exist  in 
the  "Wyoming  valley  apparently  constructed  by  "a  race  of  people 
very  different  in  their  habits  from  those  who  occupied  the  place- 
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when  first  discovered  by  the  whites;"  one  of  the  best  preserved 
of  which  he  examined  in  1817,  and  carefully  ascertained  its 
dimensions,  it  being  in  Kingston  township  on  the  north  side  of 
Toby's  Creek,  about  half  a  mile  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Susquehanna;  "it  consisted  probably  of  only  one  mound "  of 
equal  height  on  all  sides,  made  of  earth,  "the  plain  on  which  it 
stands  not  abounding  in  stone.  On  the  outside  of  the  ramparts 
an  intrenchment,  or  ditch."  The  plain  when  first  known  was 
covered  with  a  forest,  "and  the  trees  which  grew  in  the  rampart 
and  the  intrenchment  are  said  to  have  been  as  large  as  those  in 
any  other  part  of  the  valley ; ' '  one  -oak  among  which  was  found 
"to  be  seven  hundred  years  old.  The  Indians  had  no  tradition 
concerning  these  fortifications"  nor,  apparently,  of  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  constructed."  Bowen  adds:  That  on  the 
Susquehanna,  a  little  above  Wilkesbarre  is  another  fortification 
"of  precisely  the  same  size  and  dimensions  as  that  described  by 
Chapman."  That  in  these  works  and  up  that  river  to  Towanda 
human  skeletons  have  been  found,  "as  many  as  six  at  one  time 
having  been  washed  out  of  the  old  fireplaces  by  the  freshets — 
large  earthen  vessels,  and  relics  of  various  kinds.  One  of  these 
earthen  vessels  was  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  thirty-six  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  three  inches  thick,"  found  on  a  Mr.  Kinney's 
farm;  relics  of  iron  instruments  had  also  been  found,  "which 
agrees  with  a  remarkable  tradition  of  the  Shawanese  Indians 
who  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio,  'that  the  coasts  were 
inhabited  by  white  men  who  used  iron  instruments.'  3 

Welsh  Coat  of  Arms.  Says  Bowen:  "Six  buttons  were  also 
discovered  bearing  on  their  faces  the  mermaid,  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  Principality  of  Wales. ' '  Bowen  proceeds : 

"Ring-Forts"  Like  Celts— Skeletons— Metals.  "The  state- 
ments of  these  early  writers  have  been  abundantly  confirmed,  re- 
specting the  existence  of  monumental  remains  and  traces  of 
civilized  life,  by  the  patient  explorations  of  such  workers  as 
Schoolcraft,  Squier,  Davis,  Pidgeon,  and  others,  who  have  opened 
up  many  of  these  half-concealed  monuments  and  disclosed  their 
contents.  Squier,  in  speaking  of  those  found  along  the  Ohio  val- 
ley, says,  'The  British  Islands  only  afford  works  with  which  auy 
comparison  can  safely  be  instituted.  The  'ring-forts'  of  the 
ancient  Celts  are  nearly  identical  in  form  and  structure  with  a 
large  class  of  remains  in  our  own  country." 
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Bowen  then  refers  to  human  skeletons  found  by  Squier,  as 
related  in  his  "Aboriginal  Monuments,"  together  with  ornaments 
and  metals  worked  by  skilled  artificers,  and  remarks : 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  mounds  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  Indian  burying  grounds.  They  are  the  sepulchres  of  a 
superior  people. ' '  He  proceeds  : 

Silver  Cross.  "In  1844  a  gentleman  in  Ohio  sent  to  the  librarian 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Manssachusetts, 
a  cross,  the  emblem  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  was  made  of  silver, 
and  was  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long.  It  was  found  on  the 
breast  of  a  female  skeleton  which  was  dug  from  a  mound  at 
Columbus,  over  which  a  forest  of  trees  had  grown.  On  this  cross 
the  capital  letters  I.  S.  are  perfectly  visible.  These  initials  are 
interpreted  to  mean  the  sacred  name,  lesus  Salvator." 

Celtic  Hieroglyphics.  "  A  relic  which  obtained  great  celebrity 
some  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  some  per- 
son in  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  found  at  Grave  Creek,  Virginia, 
near  the  Ohio,  in  the  upper  vault  of  the  celebrated  mound  there. 
The  attention  of  the  learned  world  was  brought  to  it  by  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  who  made  a  correct  drawing  and  published  it.  The 
mound  went  by  the  suggestive  name  of  'The  Grave.'  **The  relic 
was  found,  with  other  things,  by  the  side  of  some  skeletons.  It 
is  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  composed  of  a  compact  sandstone 
of  a  light  color.  The  inscription  upon  it  runs  in  three  parallel 
lines,  and  comprises  twenty-four  distinct  characters,  having  at 
the  bottom  a  hieroglyphic  or  ideographic  sign.  It  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  studious  scrutiny  of  many  learned  men,  with  various 
results.  The  most  of  the  characters  have  been  decided  to  be 
Celtic  or  old  British." 

Broadsword.  "Some  years  ago  a  circular  plate,  made  of  cop- 
per and  overlaid  with  a  thick  plate  of  silver  on  one  side,  was 
found  near  the  city  of  Marietta,  Ohio.  The  copper  was  nearly 
reduced  to  an  oxide,  or  rust.  The  silver  was  black,  but  could  be 
brightened  by  being  rubbed.  A  small  piece  of  leather  was  insert- 
ed between  the  two  plates  of  silver  and  copper,  and  both  held 
together  with  a  central  rivet.  This  relic  exactly  resembled  the 
bosses  or  ornaments  appended  to  the  belt  of  the  broadsword  of 
the  ancient  Briton  or  Welshman.  It  lay  on  the  face  of  the  skele- 
ton, preserving  the  bone,  as  it  did  the  leather  and  the  lint  or  flax 
around  the  rivet.  Near  the  body  was  found  a  plate  of  silver,  six 
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inches  long  and  two  in  breadth,  and  weighing  one  ounce.  There 
were  also  several  pieces  of  a  copper  tube,  filled  with  rust.  These 
are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  equipage  of  a  sword." 

Engineering  Implements.  Bowen  declares  that  the  Ohio  earth- 
works and  those  of  the  Mississippi  show  great  proficiency  in 
engineering  with  "all  parts  of  a  systematic  defense  **  and  even 
the  lookout,  corresponding  to  the  barbican  in  the  British  system 
of  the  middle  ages. ' '  He  contends  that  the  many  relics  in  various 
metals  curiously  wrought,  found  in  those  earthworks,  must,  in 
view  of  the  ignorance  of  the  red  man  of  those  arts,  be  regarded  as 
of  other  origin — the  ancient  genius  for  work  and  trade  in  metals 
indicating  probability  of  Welsh  origin. 

Mines.  He  declares  the  Upper  Lake  copper  mines  were  worked 
by  Welsh  in  the  thirteenth  to  fifteenth  centuries;  trees  found 
standing  among  the  debris  showing  about  400  years'  growth; 
huge  chunks  of  copper  "lifted  out  of  their  beds  by  finished 
tools,"  etc;  "wooden  frame-works  and  skids  have  been  found 
made  with  sharp-edged  instruments."  He  thinks,  however,  that 
too  great  age  has  been  by  some  ascribed  to  the  defenses  and 
mounds  of  our  country,  citing  various  earthworks  made  during 
and  prior  to  the  revolutionary  period  as  being  less  ancient  than 
they  appear. 

Fortifications  Less  Ancient  Westward.  Bowen  states  that  trees 
in  the  Wyoming  valley  showed,  by  annular  rings,  from  600  to 
700  years'  age;  that  according  to  President  Harrison's  observa- 
tion, 500  years  would  be  required  for  growth  of  trees  on  those 
ruins  to  mature  to  middle  of  eighteenth  century;  that  the  age 
of  trees  standing  on  those  earthworks  diminish  "with  striking 
regularity  in  the  ratio  of  their  distance  from  the  eastern  coast." 
The  first  found  reach  700 ;  in  the  Ohio  from  four  to  500 ;  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region  350  to  400 ;  that  by  comparing  these  figures 
with  A.  D.  1170  at  Madoc's  alleged  landing,  etc.,  little  doubt  can 
linger  as  to  the  origin,  etc. 

Dispersion  From  Ohio.  Bowen  asserts  that  abundant  evidence 
existed  that  dispersions  went  on  to  south,  west  and  north  from 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  after  the  "Welsh  Indians"  were  driven  there, 
shown  by  similar  remains  indicating  skill,  etc.  Such  a  dispersion 
offers  the  best  solution  for  **  numerous  accounts  given  of  them 
into  an  intelligible  and  consistent  whole." 

Semi-Civilized  Western  Indians — Names.    Bowen  cites  from  a 
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letter  from  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  to  Griffith  Williams  of 
London:  "That  the  natives  of  America  have,  for  many  years 
past,  emigrated  from  the  east  to  the  west  is  a  known  fact;  ** 
that  a  people  called  the  Welsh  or  White  Indians  now  reside  at  or 
near  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of," 
traders,  etc.,  having  so  asserted;  that  an  Illinois  merchant  assured 
him  that  "White  Bearded  Indians"  existed  west  of  the  Mississippi 
in  thirty-two  villages,  have  religious  ceremonies,  etc. ;  and  cites 
Cox's  "Description  of  Louisiana"  (1782)  showing  that  La  Hontan 
found  Indians  "much  more  civilized  than  any  other  Indians," 
designated  Metocantes,  800  miles  up  the  Missouri  on  "an  east 
lake;"  and  from  Charlevoix  (Vol.  2,  p.  225)  that  far  west  of  the 
Mississippi  were  "people  resembling  the  French,  with  buttons  on 
their  clothes,"  etc.,  called  Mactotatas;  from  Bossu's  "Louisiana" 
who  had  information  "by  the  Indians  of  a  nation  of  clothed  peo- 
ple" far  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  villages  of  "white  stone,  navi- 
gated in  great  piraguas  on  the  great  salt  water  lakes,"  and  who 
cites  Peter  Martyr  as  declaring  that  "the  nations  of  Virginia  and 
Guatemala  celebrate  the  memory  of  their  ancient  heroes,  whom 
they  call  Madoc,"  and  that  Bishop  Nicholson  "believes  that  the 
Welsh  language  has  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  languages 
of  the  American  nations.  There  are  antiquarians  who  pretend 
that  the  Spaniards  got  their  double  or  guttural  L  (LL)  from  the 
American,  who,  according  to  the  English,  must  have  got  it  from 
the  Welsh ; ' '  and  that  Bossu  adds  * '  that  these  Welsh  Indians  seem 
to  go  by  various  names,  such  as  Panes,  Panis  (Pawnees)."  And 
after  quoting  from  Williams  the  Caldwell  narrative  and  referring 
to  Rimington's  statement,  Bowen  declares  that  "the  Welsh  In- 
dians went  by  different  names,"  as  Padoucas,  Panis  (Pawnees), 
Ka  Anzou  (Kansas),  Matocantes,  Mactotatas,  and  Madawgwys, 
Madogians  or  Madogiant,  etc. ;  and  that  if  'm'  were  substituted  for 
'p'  in  "Padouca,"  making  it  "Madouca,"  it  would  "more  nearly 
approach  the  general  name,"  and  the  "p"  might  be  a  corruption 
from  difficulty  of  pronunciation;  that  the  "White  Padoucas" 
lived  in  detached  communities  from  37  north  and  97  west  to  43 
north  and  110  west;  that  the  Padoucas,  Pawnees  and  Kansans 
were  mixed;  that  from  documents  in  Jefferson's  Congressional 
-Message  "the  Pania  Pique  in  Arkansas  were  formerly  the  White 
Panias,  and  are  of  the  same  family  as  the  Panias"  of  the  Platte; 
that  in  Du  Pratz's  Louisiana  the  "White  Panis"  in  the  map  are 
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at  the  head  of  the  Arkansas,  "Pauls  Mahas,  or  White  Panis"  at 
the  head  of  the  Platte,  the  Padoucas  between,  etc. 

Madoc  is  "Matoc."  Bowen  asserts  that  "Matocantes"  re- 
sembles "Madoc,"  that  "a  Welshwoman  in  South  Wales  calling 
her  son  by  that  name  would  say  Matoc,  which  is  pure  Silurian 
Welsh,  the  *d'  being  changed  into  't';  hence  there  might  follow 
such  names  as  Matociait,  Matociant,  Matocantes,  as  applied  to  the 
followers  of  Madoc." 

Griffith's  Account.  Bowen  quotes  from  Judge  Toulman,  of 
Mississippi  in  "Kentucky  Palladium"  of  1804,  to  the  effect  that 
no  circumstance  relative  to  the  west  has  excited  "more  general 
attention  and  anxious  curiosity  than  the  opinion  that  a  nation  of 
white  men  speaking  the  Welsh  language  reside  high  up  the  Mis- 
souri"— an  idea  regarded  variously  as  "suggestion  of  bold  im- 
posture" or  "as  a  fact  fully  authenticated  by  Indian  testimony, 
and  the  report  of  various  travelers  worthy  of  credit;"  that  the 
Ohio  fortifications  "were  evidently  never  made  by  the  Indians," 
that  their  structure  indicates  an  agricultural  people  of  military 
genius;  that  he  himself  entertains  "considerable  doubt  about  the 
fact;"  but  that  what  John  Childs  veraciously  related  to  him 
merited  "serious  attention,"  concerning  Maurice  Griffith's  ex- 
perience; who  a  native  of  Wales  forty  years  before  was  impris- 
oned in  Virginia  by  the  Shawnees  and  taken  to  their  nation, 
where,  after  remaining  several  years,  he  was  allowed  to  go  with 
five  Indians  "to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Missouri;"  that  in 
ascending  from  the  Missouri's  mouth  they  "frequently  came  in 
sight  of"  the  river,  finding  salt  springs,  etc. ;  found  lead  and  cop- 
per mines,  and  later  "white  mountains"  which,  though  in  sum- 
mer time,  "appeared  to  be  covered  with  snow,"  but  which  proved 
to  be  "immense  bodies  of  white  sand;"  had  passed  through 
"about  ten  nations  of  Indians;"  thence  up  a  "shallow  river"  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  beyond  which  they  went  "for  several 
days,"  when  they  "accidently  met  with  three  white  men  in  the 
Indian  dress.  Griffith  immediately  understood  their  language,  as 
it  was  pure  Welsh"  except  an  occasional  word;  that  (the  Shaw- 
nees had  taken  turns  as  spokesmen,  etc.)  it  being  the  turn  of  a 
Shawnee  to  interpret,  Griffith  "preserved  a  profound  silence,  and 
never  gave  them  any  intimation  that  he  understood,"  etc. 

European  Indians.  That  after  four  or  five  days'  journey  they 
reached  those  white  men's  village,  "where  they  found  that  the 
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whole  nation  was  of  the  same  color,  having  all  the  European  com- 
plexion;" for  some  fifteen  miles  "the  three  men"  took  them 
through  their  villages,  where  a  council  over  the  conduct  to  be 
observed  towards  "the  strangers"  was  held  for  three  days  in  their 
presence,  "as  the  strangers  were  not  supposed  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  language;"  the  conclusion  being  that  the  visitors  were 
warlike  and  should  be  put  to  death,  as  invasion  might  follow 
their  return.  "Griffith  then  thought  it  was  time  for  him  to 
speak.  He  addressed  the  council  in  the  Welsh  language;"  in- 
formed them  that  no  nation,  but  curiosity  had  sent  them,  they 
wished  to  trace  up  the  Missouri,  etc.  "An  instant  astonishment 
glowed  in  the  countenances,  not  only  of  the  council,  but  of  his 
Shawanese  companions,  who  clearly  saw  that  he  was  understood 
by  the  people;"  he  was  believed,  they  were  then  treated  with 
utmost  friendship;  the  Griffith  party  remained  eight  months, 
"but  were  deterred  from  prosecuting  their  researches  up  the 
Missouri  by  the  advice  of  the  people"  who  declared  that  after  a 
twelve  months'  journey  up  the  river  it  did  not  decrease,  etc. 

Forefathers  From  Abroad.  "As  to  the  history  of  this  people 
he  could  learn  nothing  satisfactory.  The  only  account  they  could 
give  was,  that  their  forefathers  had  come  up  the  river  from  a  very 
distant  country.  They  had  no  books,  no  records,  no  writings. 
They  intermixed  with  no  other  people  by  marriage ;  there  was  not 
a  dark  skinned  man  in  the  nation.  Their  numbers  were  very 
considerable.  There  was  a  continued  range  of  settlements  on  the 
river  for  fifty  miles,  and  there  were  within  this  space  three  large 
water  courses  which  fell  into  the  Missouri,  on  the  banks  of  which 
they  were  likewise  settled.**  Their  clothing  was  skins  well 
dressed.  Their  houses  were  made  of  upright  posts  and  barks  of 
trees.**  They  had  no  iron.  **  They  had  some  silver  which  had 
been  hammered  with  stones  into  coarse  ornaments,  but  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  pure.  **  He  said  nothing  about  their  religion." 

Griffith,  after  preparing  a  canoe  and  promising  to  again  visit 
those  Indians,  descended  the  river  with  the  Shawnees  and  re- 
turned to  that  nation,  having  been  gone  "about  two  years  and  a 
half;"  and  a  few  months  later  found  it  possible  to  leave  a  hunt- 
ing party  and  reach  "the  settlements  on  the  Roanoke."  Childs 
"knew  him  before  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  saw  him  a  few 
days  after  his  return;"  he  was  "universally  regarded  as  a  steady, 
honest  man  of  strict  veracity;"  Childs  "has  no  more  doubt  of  the 
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truth  of  his  relations  than  if  he  had  seen  the  whole  himself." 
Bowen  shows  the  lead  mines  to  have  been  in  Missouri,  the  salt 
springs  in  Nebraska,  and  the  "white  mountains,"  as  proven  by 
his  own  observations,  were  "bold  projections  of  limestone  which 
in  the  distance  appeared  like  banks  of  snow"  on  the  Missouri 
banks;  says  Griffith's  speaking  of  Indians  "all  white"  presents 
difficulties  but  is  partially  explained  by  stating  that  they  were 
unmixed  "by  marriage"  with  other  people  and  were  not  "dark 
skinned,"  that  they  were  white  enough  to  be  called  by  Griffith 
and  numerous  reliable  witnesses  "White  Padoucas,"  "White 
Panis,"  "White  Indians;"  that  his  statement  that  they  had  "no 
records  and  no  horses ' '  differs  somewhat  from  those  of  others  but 
does  not  contradict  them,  as  "different  branches"  of  Indians 
were  visited,  etc.;  that  his  reference  to  their  language  "meant  no 
more  than  that  the  radical  structure  of  the  (Welsh)  language  was 
still  preserved  and  could  be  readily  distinguished,  though  some 
of  the  words  had  undergone  modification." 

Morgan  Lewis'  Account.  Bowen  cites  Gen.  Morgan  Lewis,  a 
revolutionary  army  officer  and  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Gates,  once 
governor  of  New  York,  etc. ;  a  native  of  Wales,  his  father  was 
Francis  Lewis,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and 
the  latter  was  captured  at  Oswego  in  the  French  war  and  assigned 
over  by  Montcalm  "to  certain  Indians,  as  their  share  of  prison- 
ers" among  which  Indians  "was  a  chief  whose  language  resem- 
bled the  Gaelic  (a  dialect  of  the  Celtic  with  which  Mr.  Lewis  was 
thoroughly  acquainted)."  Mr.  Lewis  understood  him  "sufficient- 
ly to  discover  that  his  language  was  of  that  ancient  dialect;"  he 
then  "addressed  the  chief  in  Welsh,  and  was  understood"  and 
Lewis  was  "selected  from  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  and  accom- 
panied and  guarded,"  etc.;  and  Lewis  "was  sent  to  England  in 
a  cartel  for  exchange  of  prisoners." 

Bowen,  after  referring  to  the  Roman  characters  as  in  use  in 
Wales  after  Cesar's  invasion,  thus  alludes  to  the  Greek  characters 
in  use  in  their  sacred  literature,  and  to  the  various  books  found 
among  the  American  Indians  as  shown: 

Were  They  Madoc's  Books?  "Yet  so  sacred  was  the  Greek 
character  held  by  monastic  schools,  because  the  gospel  was  writ- 
ten in  it,  that  many  transcribers — and  they  were  the  book- 
makers— clung  with  a  religious  enthusiasm  to  it.  Christianity 
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was  certainly  introduced  into  the  island  in  the  second  century, 
the  Greek  forms  in  the  Welsh  language  had  not  become  lost,  and 
it  is  likely  that  many  parchment  manuscripts  were  extant, 
Madoc's  position  as  a  member  of  the  royal  house  of  Wales,  not- 
withstanding the  scarcity  and  great  cost  of  books  in  those  times, 
would  enable  him  to  possess  some  of  the  most  valuable,  even 
those  illuminated  in  rich,  fixed  colors,  and  which  required  many 
years  of  patient  toil  to  manufacture.  It  is  far  more  within  the 
order  of  reason  to  believe  that  Madoc  and  his  emigrants,  upon 
leaving  their  own  native  shores,  would  take  with  them  copies  of 
the  great  book  of  books — the  king  of  books  on  the  throne  of  let- 
ters, than  that  they  would  "leave  them  behind.  Some  of  his  fol- 
lowers, perhaps  the  most  of  them,  were  not  able  to  read  them, 
but  knew  somewhat  their  contents.  Under  their  new  conditions 
of  life,  relapsing  gradually  from  a  civilized  state,  these  manu- 
scripts came  at  length  to  be  invested  with  a  certain  sacred  mys- 
tery, as  the  depository  of  their  ancestors'  religious  faith.  No 
wonder  that  they  should  be  so  carefully  preserved." 

Bowen,  p.  120,  Ch.  XI,  thus  refers  to  the  Mandans,  and  to  Cat- 
lin's  visit  to  and  concerning  them: 

Bowen  On  the  Mandans..  "During  the  present  century  various 
travelers  have  called  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  to  a 
small  body  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  upper  Missouri, 
called  Mandans.  They,  with  the  Minnetarees  and  Crows,  are 
classed  with  the  Dacotahs  or  Sioux,  although  it  is  known  that 
their  language  bears  no  affinity  whatever  with  the  latter  people. 
The  Mandans  are  very  light  colored." 

And  after  making  a  biographical  reference  to  Geo.  Catlin,  and 
stating  that  he  was  the  most  intimate  with  the  Mandans  of  all 
who  visited  them,  he  adds: 

Bowen  On  Catlin.  "When  Mr.  Catlin  made  his  first  entrance 
into  this  nation,  numbering  several  thousands,  he  was  struck  with 
their  appearance,  and  at  once  concluded  that  they  belonged  to  an 
amalgam  of  native  and  white.  He  was  at'  a  loss  for  some  time 
how  to  account  for  this;  and  it  was  only  after  the  most  careful 
study  that  he  reached  the  conviction  that  the  Mandans  were  a 
branch  of  the  descendants  of  Madoc's  colony.  He  believed  that 
the  ten  ships  of  Madoc,  or  at  lea^st  part  of  them,  either  entered 
the  Balize  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  or  the  colonists  landed 
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on  the  Florida  coast  and  made  their  way  inward.  They  began 
agriculture,  but  were  attacked  and  driven  to  erect  those  immense 
earthen  fortifications  and  subsequently  were  driven  still  farther 
and  farther  inward.  Mandans  was  a  corruption  of  Madawgwys,  a 
name  applied  by  Cambrians  to  the  followers  of  Madoc. ' '  He  says 
of  their  pottery : 

Mandan  Pottery.  * i  They  exhibit  great  skill  in  the  manufacture 
of  pottery,  and  the  specimens  found  in  the  earthen  remains  of 
the  Ohio  valley,  many  of  them  at  present  in  the  museum  at 
Cincinnati,  correspond  with  many  of  the  products  of  the  Man- 
dans.  The  Mandan  women  mould  vases,  cups,  pitchers,  and  pots 
out  of  the  black  clay,  and  bake  them  in  little  kilns  in  the  sides  of 
the  hill,  or  under  the  bank  of  the  river.  ' 

Mandan  Language — It  Is  Welsh.  ' '  The  most  convincing  proof, 
probably,  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Catlin,  and  to  all  others  who  have 
studied  the  possible  identification  of  the  Mandans  with  Madoc 's 
colony,  is  found  in  their  language.  The  resemblance  in  form  and 
sound  is  so  very  marked  that  it  cannot  escape  the  eye  and  ear 
of  any  individual,  much  less  those  of  a  Welshman.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  he  would  catch  the  soonest  any  similarity  in  the  two 
languages,  the  Mandan  and  the  Welsh.  And  fortunately  there 
are  too  many  instances  of  this  similarity  to  admit  for  a  moment, 
the  idea  of  chance  or  coincidence." 

Bowen  here  exhibits  a  table  of  "  words  selected  from  the 
English,  Mandan,  and  Welsh,  and  their  pronunciations,"  adding 
that  many  others  might  be  given : 


English. 

Mandan. 

Welsh. 

Pronounced. 

I 

Me 

Mi 

Me 

Tou 

Ne 

Chwi 

Chwe 

He 

E 

A 

A 

She 

Ea 

E 

A 

It 

Ount 

Hwynt 

Hooynt 

We 

Eonah 

Huna,  masc. 

Hoona 

Hona,  fern. 

Hona 

Those  ones 

Yrhai  Hyna 

No,  or  there 

is 

not 

Megosh 

Nagoes 

Nagosh 

No 

Meg 

Nage 

. 
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English. 


Head 
The  Great 
Spirit 


Mandan. 


Pan 


Welsh. 
Nag 
Na 
Pen 


Pronounced. 


Pen 


Maho   peneta       Mawr  penaethir  Yaoon 


! 

penaethir 

Ysprid  mawr 

Usprid  maoor 

Father 

Tautah 

Tadwys 

Tadoos 

Foh  !     Ugh  ! 

Paeechah 

Pah 

Pah 

Hammock 

Caupan 

Gaban 

GaGban 

To  call 

Eenah 

Enwi 

Enwah 

Deep  Guttural  Sounds.  He  remarks :  ' '  The  Welsh  is  noted  for 
its  deep  gutturals,  and,  to  the  ear  unaccustomed  to  hear  it,  it 
seems  very  harsh.  Travelers  have  observed  this  guttural  pro- 
nunciation very  extensively  among  the  American  Indians." 

Natches  Indians  Talked  Welsh.  "Mr.  Baldwin,  in  his  recent 
work  on  'Ancient  America,'  in  his  endeavors  to  determine  the 
origin  of  the  Natches  Indians,  says,  'they  differed  in  language, 
customs,  and  condition  from  all  other  Indians  in  the  country.' 
He  then  attempts  to  affix  their  traditions  with  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico." And  after  referring  to  the  Willain  colony  in  the  Natches 
country  (hereinbefore  related),  Bowen  asks:  "Is  it  not  alto- 
gether likely,  then,  that  the  Uchees  and  Natches,  being  known  to 
be  so  very  different  from  the  surrounding  nations  in  language, 
spoke  the  same  as  the  Mandans,  and  that  the  language  of  the 
three  did  not  differ  much  from  the  Welsh?"  And  after  men- 
tioning the  Dr.  Morse  report  concerning  the  "Welsh  Indians"  in 
1820,  and  to  Catlin's  researches,  Bowen  remarks:  "But  time  is 
making  things  more  equal,  and  the  sturdy  defenders  of  Madoc's 
voyages  and  American  colony  are  having  his  claims  ratified  in  a 
most  astonishing  manner.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  more  recent 
researches  have  brought  to  light  the  language  of  a  people  so 
rapidly  melting  away,  and  thus  supplied  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  many  Welshmen  who  came  in  contact  with 
them  could  understand  and  converse  with  these  Welsh  Bearded 
Indians."  (p.  130,  Ch.  12.) 

(Bowen,  p.  130,  Ch.  12.) 
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Mexico  and  Peru — Taltecs  to  Aztecs.  ''Mexico  and  Peru  were 
the  most  civilized  parts  of  the  continent  when  the  Spaniards  ar- 
rived. If  it  had  not  been  for  the  bigoted  zeal  of  the  Spanish 
priests,  and  most  signally  that  of  Zumarraga,  the  abundant  and 
astonishing  national  picture-writings  which  were  the  historical 
records  of  the  Aztecs  might  still  be  in  existence,  and  serve  to 
reveal  the  successive  links  in  the  mighty  chain  of  migrations  of 
the  early  peoples  so  that  much  of  the  mystery  that  still  lingers 
in  regard  to  their  settlement  and  civilization  could  be  removed  ** 
The  historian  is  consequently  forced  to  rely  upon  whatever  fugi- 
tive pieces  escaped  the  hands  of  those  infamous  ravagers,  the 
study  of  the  monumental  remains,  and  the  broken  and  scattered 
lemnants  of  this  people,  scarcely  recognizable,  found  on  the  Mexi- 
can plateau  and  in  the  various  parts  of  the  American  territories. ' ' 

Aztecs  From  North.  "  According  to  the  most  authentic  records 
which  remain,  the  Aztecs  came  from  the  regions  of  the  north,  'the 
populous  hive  of  nations  in  the  new  world,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
old.' 

1 '  Claviegro,  the  patient  and  voluminous  historian  of  New  Spain, 
assigns  the  following  dates  to  some  of  the  most  important  events, 
in  the  early  history  of  Mexico : 

A.  D. 

The  Toltecs  arrived  in  Anahuac 648 

They  abandoned  their  country 1051 

The   Chichemecs   arrived 1170 

The  Acolhuans  arrived  about 1200 

The  Aztecs  or  Mexicans  reached  Tula. 1190 

T!i.-\    founded  the  Mexican  Empire 1325 

Conquest  by  Cortez 1521 

Aztecs  Not  Barbarians.  "Zurita,  a  celebrated  jurist,  whose 
personal  experience  and  observation  among  the  Aztecs  extended 
over  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  and  who  returned  to  Spain  in 
1560,  was  indignant  at  the  epithet  barbarian  as  applied  to  the 
Aztecs,  an  epithet,  he  says,  'which  could  come  from  no  one  who 
had  personal  knowledge  of  the  capacity  of  the  people  or  their 
institutions,  and  which  in  some  respects  is  quite  as  well  merited 
by  the  European  nations. '  !  Then,  quoting  Zurita  on  the  civiliza- 
tion, arts  and  sciences  of  the  Aztecs,  their  light  complexion  and 
European  dress,  he  quotes  further:  Throughout  the  different 
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cities  were  barber  shops,  where  the  men  assembled  to  have  their 
beards  shaved.  No  such  thing  was  known  among  the  American 
Indians."  Bowen  quotes  from  Prescott: 

' '  God  of  the  Air '  '—His  Return  Expected.  ' '  '  Quetzalcoatl,  God 
of  the  air,'  says  Prescott,  'instructed  them  in  the  use  of  the 
metals,  in  agriculture,  and  the  arts  of  government.  It  was  the 
golden  age.  For  some  cause  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
country.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at  the  city  of  Cholula,  where  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  his  worship,  the  massy  ruins  of  which 
still  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  antiquity  in  Mex- 
ico. When  he  reached  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  he  took 
leave  of  his  followers,  promising  that  he  and  his  descendants 
would  revisit  them  hereafter,  and  then,  entering  his  wizard  skiff 
made  of  serpents'  skins,  embarked  on  the  great  ocean  for  the 
fabled  land  of  Tlapallan  (are  there  not  here  the  Welsh  words  lla, 
place,  softened  into  tla  and  pell,  distant,  meaning  'distant 
place?')  He  was  said  to  have  been  tall  in  stature,  with  a  white 
skin,  long  dark  hair,  and  a  flowing  beard. ' '  Bowen  proceeds : 

Aztec  Religion — Two  Sources.  "Their  religion,  was  a  com- 
pound of  Christianity  and  mythology,  of  spiritual  refinement  and 
ferocity.  Indeed,  so  much. was  this  the  case  that  the  most  in- 
telligent and  judicious  historians  of  the  Aztecs  could  not  .resist 
the  conviction  that  one  part  of  their  religion  emanated  from  a 
comparatively  refined  people,  while  the  other  sprang  from  bar- 
barians. Everything  pointed  to  the  doctrine  that  their  religion 
had  two  distinct  sources. 

"Some  historians  have  erred  in  supposing  that  they  indis- 
criminately sacrificed  human  beings.  Their  sacrifices  were  crimi- 
nals collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  kept  in  cages,  and 
slain  upon  the  same  day  to  make  a  religious  exhibition." 

One  God — Prayers.  "They  recognized  the  existence  of  one 
God,  Supreme  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  Universe.  In  their  prayers 
they  addressed  Him  as  their  God,  'by  whom  they  lived,  omni- 
present, who  knoweth  all  thoughts  and  giveth  all  gifts,  without 
whom  man  is  nothing,  the  incorporeal,  invisible,  one  God,  of 
perfect  perfection  and  purity,  under  whose  wings  we  find  repose 
and  a  sure  defense.  '** 

"The  ceremony  of  naming  children  shows  a  wonderful  coinci- 
dence with  what  are  called  Christian  rites.  The  lips  and  bosom 
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of  the  infant  were  sprinkled  with  water,  and  'the  Lord  was  im- 
plored to  permit  the  holy  drops  to  wash  away  the  sin  that  was 
given  to  it  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  so  that  the  child 
might  be  born  anew.'  "** 

Aztec  Bards— Welsh  Minstrelsy?  "The  Aztec  nobles  had 
Bards  in  their  houses,  who  composed  ballads  suited  to  the  times, 
and  sang  and  played  on  instruments  in  honor  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  lord.  In  this  is  discovered  a  resemblance  to  the 
customs  of  Welsh  ministrelsy. " 

Musical  Councils — Welsh  Trials?  Badges.  "They  had  also 
musical  councils,  held  on  special  days  in  the  presence  of  large 
public  assembles,  for  the  trials  of  historians,  poets,  and  musicians, 
in  their  respective  compositions,  before  the  monarchs  of  Mexico. 
Tuzcuco,  and  Tlacopan.  These  were  exactly  identical  with  the 
Welsh  Eisteddfods — bardic  and  musical  contests,  which  have  long 
been  and  are  still  held  in  Wales.  **  They  had  also  a  complete 
system  of  orders  and  badges  resembling  those  in  Europe.  By  a 
study  of  their  stone  calendars,  they  are  known  to  have  had  regu- 
lar divisions  of  time ;  and  their  years  consisted  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days." 

Montezuma's  People  Conquerors.  "Historians  relate  that  in 
the  first  interview  of  Cortez  and  Montezuma  in  his  palace,  the 
latter  said  that  his  ancestors  were  not  the  original  proprietors  of 
the  land.  They  had  occupied  it  but  a  few  ages,  and  had  been  led 
there  by  a  great  Being,  who,  after  giving  them  laws  and  ruling 
over  the  nation  for  a  time,  had  withdrawn  to  the  region  where 
the  sun  rises.  He  had  declared  upon  his  departure  that  he  or  his 
descendants  would  again  visit  them  and  resume  his  empire.  The 
wonderful  deeds  of  the  Spaniards,  the;r  fair  complexion,  and 
the  quarter  whence  they  came,  led  him  to  believe  that  they  were 
his  descendants. 

"It  was  this  tradition,  inflexibly  maintained  by  all  the  natives, 
which  enabled  Cortez  and  his  followers  to  secure  such  a  complete 
conquest  throughout  the  Aztec  empire." 

South  American  White  Civilization.  "Three  South  American 
nations  ascribe  their  civilization  and  religion  to  three  white  men 
who  appeared  among  them. 

"Abbe    Molina    in    his    'History    of    Chili,'   Vol.    II.    book    I, 
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chap.  I,  says,  that  '  there  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Baroa,  Chili, 
whose  complexions  are  a  dear  white  and  red.' 

"Baron  Humboldt,  in  his  'Political  Essays,'  remarks  that  'in 
the  forests  of  Guiana,  especially  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
Oronoco,  are  several  tribes  of  a  whitish  complexion.' 

."Captain  John  Drummond,  who  resided  in  Mexico  for  many 
years  in  a  military  capacity,  as  an  engineer,  geographer,  and 
naturalist,  favored  Dr.  Williams,  the  author  of  the  'Enquiry/ 
with  his  opinion  on  the  subject."  (p.  140.) 

Bowen  then  quotes,  as  hereinbefore  taken  from  Williams' 
'Enquiry;'  and  proceeds:** 

. .  Tlascalan  and  Aztec  Fortifications.  ' '  The  Tlascalans  belonged 
to  the  same  great  family  with  the  Aztecs.  They  came  on  the 
grand  Mexican  plateau  about  the  same  time  with  the  kindred 
races,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  Their  immense  fortifi- 
cations and  walls,  which  extended  for  many  miles,  show  the  same 
methods  of  construction,  in  semi-circular  lines  and  overlapping 
one  another,  as  those  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. ' ' 

Pyramid  Builders  From  Atlantic.  "Most  of  the  historians  say 
that  the  two  great  pyramids — teocalli — just  northeast  of  the  city 
of  Mexico  were  constructed  by  an  ancient  people  that  came  to 
Mexico  from  some  country  east  situated  on  the  Atlantic  ocean." 

Aztecs  Coeval  With  Madoc.  "What,  then,  is  the  conclusion? 
That  the  Aztecs  were  the  Alligewi,  who  were  found  in  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  by  Madoc 's  colony,  and  with  whom  the  latter 
became  amalgamated  and  moved  westward.  Being  more  and  more 
pressed  by  the  powerful  Indian  nations  which  subsequently  gained 
control  of  the  middle  and  eastern  countries,  they  were  at  length 
obliged  to  abandon  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys.  Some  por- 
tions of  these  people  had  reached,  as  a  sort  of  advance  guard,  the 
Mexican  plateau  before  those  who  were  left  behind  entirely  sur- 
rendered the  country.  The  date  of  founding  the  Aztec  empire — 
1325 — necessitates  this  view."  ** 

Migration  Up  Missouri.  "When  this  mighty  migration  took 
place,  a  portion,  from  necessity,  convenience,  or  inclination,  as- 
cended the  Missouri;  and  of  these  the  Mandans  are  the  de- 
scendants ;  while  the  main  body  moved  in  a  southwest  direction, 
leaving  unmistakable  traces  of  their  progress  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  Mexico." 
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Aztec-Welshmen  Controlled  Continent.  "The  Aztec  empire  be- 
came a  controlling  power  on  this  continent,  and  exacted  tribute 
for  the  Mexican  kings  from  all  the  Indian  tribes.  **  The  ships 
which  are  represented  on  Mexican  monuments  as  crossing  an 
ocean  are  Madoc's  vessels,  floating  on  the  Atlantic  from  Wales 
to  America. 

"Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  the  most  profound  investigator 
in  Mexican  and  Peruvian  antiquities,  says,  'The  native  traditions 
generally  tribute  their  civilization  to  bearded  white  men,  who 
came  across  the  ocean  from  the  east. '  :  Bowen  proceeds : 

"Sebastian  Cabot,  in  1495,  **  discovered  Florida  and  Mexico, 
and  found  along  the  coast  the  descendants  of  the  Welsh  discov- 
erers who  eventually  settled  in  Mexico." 

Bowen,  (page  147)  cites  the  following  from  Carver: 

Carver— Mexican  Subjects.  "Captain  Carver,  in  his  'Travels 
in  North  America,'  says  that  'northwest  of  the  Missouri  and  St. 
Pierre,  the  Indian  fathers  told  me  that  there  was  a  nation  rather 
smaller  and  whiter  than  the  neighboring  tribes,  who  cultivated 
the  ground,  and  (as  far  as  I  could  gather  from  their  expressions) 
in  some  measure  the  arts.  They  are  supposed  to  be  some  of  the 
different  tribes  that  were  tributary  to  the  Mexican  kings,  and 
who  fled  from  their  native  country  to  seek  an  asylum  in  these 
parts  about  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards, 
about  two  centuries  ago.'  "  and  cites  him  further  regarding  the 
missionary  idea  of  the  Indians  having  "some  notion  of  the 
Christian  institutions,  for  the}7  were  greatly  agitated  at  the  sight 
of  the  cross,  which  made  such  impressions  on  them  that  they 
showed  that  they  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  sacred  mys- 
teries of  Christianity."  Bowen  adds: 

Civilized  Montezumans.  "Very  little  has  been  known  until 
late  years  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  its  source  or  sources,  which 
flows  in  a  southerly  direction  through  New  Mexico  and  empties 
into  the  gulf.  Military  and  scientific  expeditions  have  been 

sent  into  these  countries,  which  have  returned  with  reports  of 
having  discovered  new  nations  about  whom  nothing  has  been 
hitherto  known. 

"In  the  campaign  of  General  Crook  against  the  Apaches,  a 
large  tract  of  country,  rich  with  the  relics  of  the  past,  was 
opened.  It  contains  a  chain  of  cities  in  ruins  and  ancient  towns 
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still  inhabited  by  a  race  which  holds  itself  aloof  from  Mexicans, 
Indians,  and  Americans,  and  prides  itself  on  its  descent  from  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  maintains  a  religion  and 
government  peculiar  to  itself.  A  strong  wall  surrounds  the 

largest  settlement. 

"Montezuma  is  their  deity,  and  his  coming  is  looked  for  at 
sunrise  each  day.  Their  priests  wore  heavily  embroidered  robes, 
while  their  religious  ceremonies  are  very  formal  and  pompous. 
They  have  a  high  order  of  morality.  The  chief  powers  of  gov- 
ernment are  vested  in  thirteen  caciques,  six  of  whom  are  elected 
for  life.  They  are  quite  advanced  in  civilization.  Their  women 
are  not  treated  as  beasts  of  burden,  but  are  respected,  and  per- 
mitted to  confine  themselves  to  housekeeping.  From  all  that  can 
be  gleaned,  it  appears  that  these  people  have  maintained  their 
traditions  unbroken  for  at  least  three  centuries  and  a  half." 
Bowen  proceeds: 

Civilized  Moquis  in  Arizona.  "Dr.  Oscar  Leow,  chemist  to 
Wheeler's  surveying  expedition,  has  contributed  a  brief  ** 
intensely  interesting  article  to  the  'Popular  Science  Monthly'  for 
July,  1874,  on  'The  Moquis  Indians  of  Arizona,'  "  who  observes:** 
Their  seven  cities  stand  upon  very  high  precipitous  cliffs  of  sand- 
stone, which,  when  seen  in  the  distance,  present  such  bold  fronts 
that  it  appears  out  of  the  question  for  any  one  to  think  of  climbing 
them.  As  the  traveler  approaches,  however,  he  discovers  narrow 
and  circuitous  paths,  which  must  be  passed  over  single  file,  up 
and  up,till  the  summit  is  reached.  On  this  giddy  height  is  the 
home  of  the  Moquis.  Dr.  Leow  terms  it  the  '  Gibraltar  of  the 
West,'  which  the  Navajoes  and  Apaches  have  never  been  able  to 
conquer. 

"Here  the  habitations  are  not  built  of  adobe,  like  Indian  and 
Mexican  huts,  but  of  stones  firmly  held  in  place  by  a  cement  of 
clay  and  sand.  The  stories  are  about  seven  feet  high,  divided 
into  rooms,  and  each  provided  with  a  fire-place.  Windows  are 
cut  into  the  walls  about  a  foot  square." 

Welsh  Architecture — Cookery.  "The  architecture  of  these 
stone  houses  bears  a  marked  conformity  with  that  of  the  ruder 
ages  among  the  Welsh. 

"The  physical  appearance  of  the  Moquis  is  a  neare'r  approach  to 
that  of  the  Caucasian  than  to  that  of  the  Mongolian  race.  The 
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complexion  is  a  light  red-brown,  and  the  countenance  unusually 
intelligent. 

"Mr.  Cozzens,  (of  the  Wheeler  expedition)  says  that  'their 
fases  were  so  bright  and  intelligent  that  I  fancied  they  only  re- 
quired to  be  clothed  in  American  dress,  and  shorn  of  their  long 
locks  of  coarse  black  hair,  to  enable  them  to  easily  pass  for  people 
of  our  own  race  who  had  become  brown  from  exposure  to  the 
sun.  Their  clothing  is  neat,  and  they  have  an  abundance  of  it. 
They  knit,  spin,  and  weave  blankets,  cloaks,  etc.  They  also 
manufacture  certain  kinds  of  pottery."  Their  reservoirs  are 
mentioned — utilized  for  live  stock,  and  corn,  the  "principal 
crop."  "The  corn  is  ground,  and  then  mixed  with  water,  so  as 
to  form  a  paste.  The  woman  who  makes  it  dips  her  hand  in  the 
paste  and  rapidly  passes  some  of  it  over  hot  stones,  where  it 
is  soon  baked.  The  cakes  resemble  the  Welsh  bara  llechan,  noted 
in  their  cookery.  They  have  a  kind  of  food  called  panoche,  and 
still  another  called  tomales — by  mixing  flour  and  meat  in  a 
powdered  state.  The  vice  of  drunkenness  and  crime  of  mur- 

der are  not  known  among  this  people.  They  are  kind,  warm- 
hearted, and  hospitable.  They  believe  that  their  great  father, 
Montezuma,  lives  where  the  sun  rises." 

Aztecs  of  Welsh  Blood,  "Mr.  Cozzens  studied  their  manners 
and  customs,  and  endeavored  to  learn  something  of  the  history  of 
this  singular  race.  He  says  that  it'  is  asserted  by  the  people  of 
the  other  pueblos  'that  they 'are  descendants  of  the  Aztecs,  though 
with  Welsh  blood  in  their  viens. '  ' 

Mohave— Welsh  Words.  "The  Mohaves,  who  are  on  the  Col- 
orado reservation,  Arizona,  are  a  small,  isolated  tribe,  not  more 
than  perhaps  a  thousand  all  told.  They  are  different  from  all 
other  Indians.  The  women  are  tall,  cleanly,  and  less  servile  than 
most  Indian  women.  Their  language  is  peculiar,  and  has  Welsh 
words  in  it."  ** 

Modocs — Madocs?  "The  perfidious  and  barbarous  massacre  of 
General  Canby,  Rev.  Eleazer  Thomas,  and  others,  by  that  savage 
band  called  the  Modocs,  brought- them  into  an  unenviable  noto- 
riety ;  but,  while  passing,  it  is  worthy  of  query  how  they  came  by 
a  name  so  much  like  that  of  Madoc."  (pp.  to  155.) 

Indian  Freemasons.     Bowen  then  refers  to  the  beginning  of 
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Freemasonry  in  America,  as  stated  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
proceeds : 

"But,  if  the  testimony  of  the  intelligent  travelers  can  be  ac- 
cepted, it  seems  quite  evident  that  lodges  of  Freemasons  were  in 
existence  among  the  American  Indians  centuries  prior  to  this  time, 
all  of  which  point  to  a  Welsh  origin.  They  certainly  had  private 
societies,  which  met  at  certain  times,  and  the  proceedings  of 
which  were  kept  inviolably  secret  under  an  oath."  He  then 
cites  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  as  believing  that  the  signs  of 
Freemasonry  were  found  among  the  Indians.  **  "In  an  inter- 
view that  he  had  with  an  Indian  preacher,  the  latter  unmistakably 
made  revelations  which  convinced  the  former  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  order. ' '  The  Iroquois  are  referred  to  as  having  Masonic 
orders,  whose  procedure  was  "same  as  among  the  whites."  He 
asks: 

Freemasonry  in  Wales.  "Whence  did  they  originate?  There 
was  a  long  period  in  Europe  when  the  knowledge  of  Freemasonry 
was  mostly  confined  to  the  Druids,  and  in  Wales  this  order  was 
the  most  generally  found.  It  was  their  home.  There  they  had 
their  colleges  and  schools  of  learning.  They  were,  indeed,  priests, 
legislators,  and  historians.  Through  their  order  the  principles  of 
the  mystic  craft  were  preserved  throughout  Europe.  It  was  as- 
sociated with  the  later  system  of  Bardism ;  **  it  was  known  that 
its  deepest  roots  were  struck  in  the  soil  of  Wales.  Madoc,  the 
son  of  a  king  and  surrounded  by  a  heroic  band  of  eminent  men, 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Freemasonry,  and 
when  they  landed  in  America  they  brought  those  principles  with 
them.  **  There  are  not  wanting  instances  where  the  lives  of 
many  whites  have  been  spared  by  the  Indians  because  the  un- 
derstood certain  secret  signs  communicated  to  them." 

Again,  speaking  of  the  Welsh  language  among  the  American 
Indians,  Bowen  says : 

The  Language  Test.  "An  eminent  modern  linguist  has  said 
'that  the  genealogy  and  antiquities  of  nations  can  be  learned 
only  from  the  sure  testimony  of  their  languages.'  : 

He  then  declares  that  "discovery  of  portions  of  a  language" 
among  nations  separated  by  ocean,  "surely  indicates  that  some 
who  spoke  that  language  must  have  brought  it  there."  And, 
adverting  to  instances  of  "imagined  similarities"  by  the  philolo- 
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gists,  he  says:  ''But  when  it  is  found  that  an  identity  exists  in 
(1)  the  form,  (2)  the  sound,  and  (3)  the  signification,  and  that, 
too,  in  multiplied  instances,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
identity  does  not  rest  on  accident  or  coincidence.  The  student 
of  language  seaches  for  some  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question,  by  ascertaining,  if  possible,  how  those  portions  were 
introduced." 

Celtic  Words  Among  Indians.  "Now,  this  is  just  the  case  with 
the  Celtic  language  found  among  the  Indian  dialects.  From  New 
England  to  South  America,  Geltic  words  have  been  found  whose 
structure,  pronunciation,  and  signification  were  the  same  as  those 
in  use  by  the  Gaels,  Erse  or  Irish,  and  Welsh.  Names  of  tribes, 
persons,  places,  rivers,  and  of  many  living  and  inanimate  objects 
on  the  American  continent,  have  been  applied,  and  are  now  used, 
which  can  find  their  right  place  only  by  assigning  to  them  a 
Celtic  origin.  **  Some  said  that  was  not  to  be  wondered  at — 
the  finding  of  Celtic  words  among  Americans — for  undoubtedly 
the  Celts  have  been  very  widely  spread  over  the  globe.  This, 
however,  was  too  general  an  affirmation  to  satisfy  others.  The 
celebrated  Bishop  Nicholson  believed  that  the  Welsh  language 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  languages  of  the  American 
nations.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  who  published  his  travels  in  Lon- 
don in  1683."  (Here  follows  what  has  been  heretofore  set  forth 
from  John  Williams'  book  concerning  Welsh  words  in  this  con- 
nection; and  he  adds:)  ** 

' '  Appomattox  "  Is  "  Madoc  's  Name  ?  "  "  Appomattox,  now  well 
known  to  the  world,  signifies  Appwy,  'appoint'  or  'name/  and 
Mattox,  'Madoc'  or  'Mattoc,'  the  latter  having  the  soft  Silurian 
sound;  hence,  *  Madoc 's  name.' 

"  Madoc 's  creek  is  known  by  most  Virginians,  and  by  others."** 

"Aztlan"  a  Welsh  Word.  "Aztlan  seems  clearly  to  have  been 
derived  from  Welsh  words  having  become  mingled  with  Indian 
dialects,  as  as,  'plane  surface'  or  'area,'  and  Ian,  'up,'  an  elevated 
land  or  table-land.'  What  better  definition  could  be  found  to 
describe  the  Aztec  plateau,  beginning  in  Aztlan  proper  and  con- 
tinuing to  widen  into  the  Mexican  plateau?  The  termination  Ian 
is  very  common  in  the  Aztec  language.  It  is  found  in  the  names 
of  tribes,  their  cities,  and  a  multitude  of  other  objects,  Tlascalans, 
Cholulans,  and  other  peoples  who  dwelt  in  and  around  the  upper 
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countries  of  the  Aztec  Empire.  The  terminations  an  and  pan,  the 
latter  indicating  locality,  as  prefix  or  "suffix,  are  very  noticeable. 
So  freqiient  also  is  the  use  of  ch,  th,  and  11,  that  the  Welsh  student 
who  speaks  or  reads  aloud  Aztec  words  is  simply  astonished  by 
their  perfect  consonance  with  those  of  his  native  tongue." 

After  recounting  the  long  list  of  witnesses  cited  by  him,  and 
after  referring  to  Catlin's  "Years  of  Patient  Investigation  into 
the  Language  of  the  Mandans  and  of  Other  Indians,"  and  to  his 
table  of  Mandan  and  Welsh  words,  Bowen  observes  concerning 
the  Moquis  and  Mojaves  (page  163)  : 

Celtic  Inscriptions.  ' '  Those  who  -have  any  acquaintance  with 
the  Moquis  and  Mohave  tongues  declare  that  they  contain  Welsh 
words.  Relics  with  Celtic  inscriptions  have  been  unearthed.  Aztec 
and  Spanish  chroniclers  confirm  more  recent  researches  respect- 
ing the  presence  of  Celtic  words  in  the  old  Aztec  language."  ** 
And  concludes : 

Bowen 's  Conclusion.  "What  then?  Why,  that  such  a  mass  of 
testimony  under  such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  precluding  the 
idea  of  preconcert,  interest,  prejudice,  or  down-right  ignorance, 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  Welsh  were  on  this  continent  prior 
to  its  discovery  by  Columbus  and  that  those  Welsh  were  led 
thither  by  Prince  Madoc  in  1170,  A.  D.  Many  historical  facts  to 
which  the  world  has  given  implicit  credence  are  far  less  supported 
than  the  above.  Hereafter  let  not  American  historians  pass  over 
these  facts  in  contemptuous  silence." 

Welsh  Immortals  In  America.  And  in  a  parting  word  Bowen, 
with  pardonable  pride  of  race  and  of  nation-building,  refers  to 
the  great  part  taken  by  the  "Welsh  mind  and  heart"  in  found- 
ing Christian  civilization  in  America;  to  the  fact  that  the  May- 
flower was  captained  by  a  Welshman  and  contained,  beside,  five 
prominent  Welshmen;  to  Roger  Williams  and  the  "pure  democ- 
racy" established  by  him  at  Providence — rewarded  them  by 
banishment,  later  by  his  ennoblement  in  bronze;  and  lastly,  to 
the  eighteen  Welsh  immortals,  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  beginning  with  John  Adams  and  ending  with 
Francis  Henry  Lightfoot  Lee. 

Morse  Report.  As  showing  the  currency  of  the  accounts  of  the 
."Welsh  Indians"  early  in  last  century,  we  cite  the  following  from 
the  Morse  report  to  war  department  in  1822 : 
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"MANDANS." 

"The  Mandans,  numbering  1,250  souls,  live  on  the  Missouri,  a 
few  miles  on  this  side  Mandan  Fort.  It  has  been  suggested  (see 
page  145  of  this  App.)  that  these  Indians  are  descendants  of  the 
Welsh  colony,  who  are  said  to  have  early  immigrated  to  this 
country."  (Report  of  Jedidiah  Morse  to  Secretary  of  War,  page 
252,  in  year  1822.) 

"WELSH  INDIANS." 

"Father  Reichard,  of  Detroit,  from  whom  I  received  the  facts 
just  stated,  informed  me  at  the  same  time,  that  in  1793,  he  was 
told  at  Fort  Chartres  that  twelve  years  before  Capt.  Lord  com- 
manded this  post  who  heard  some  of  the  old  people  observe,  that 
Mandan  Indians  visited  this  post,  and  could  converse  intelligibly 
with  some  Welsh  soldiers  in  the  British  army.  This  hint  is  here 
given,  that  any  person  who  may  have  the  opportunity,  may 
ascertain  whether  there  is  any  affinity  between  the  Mandan  and 
\\Vlsh  language."  (Id,  page  145.) 

Maj.  Amos  Stoddard,  who  was  the  first  acting  governor  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  after  its  acquisition  by  the 
United  States,  in  his  very  interesting  and  competent  work  en- 
titled "Sketches  Historical  and  Descriptive  of  Louisiana,"  pub- 
lished in  1812  (Mathew  Carey,  Phila.)  has  entered  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  claims  in  favor*  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Prince 
Madoc,  under  the  title,  "A  Welsh  Nation  In  America,"  and  has 
collated  many  evidences  tending  to  sustain  the  theory,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  brought  in  review  herein,  and  some 
of  which  refer  to  as  found  in  his  text. 

The  fact  that  an  officer  of  the  federal  government,  holding  an 
official  relation  to  the  country  whose  history  brought  out  this 
portion  of  his  observations  and  discussions,  saw  fit  to  descend 
to  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  question  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  presents  it,  seems  to  lend  more  than  mere  plausibility  to  his 
views  and  conclusions. 

Stoddard  regards  it  "morally  impossible"  that  the  "chain  of 
testimony"  he  presents  in  favor  of  Welsh  discovery  of  America 
"should  be  fabricated;"  refers  to  the  Welsh  historians  and  bards 
as  "recording  their  migration,"  and  scouts  the  idea  of  any  motive 
to  deceive  by  "so  many  different  persons  at  such  distant  periods 
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of  time  from  each  other;"  thinks  it  as  likely  that  Wales  "fur- 
nished a  population  for  America"  as  that  Asia,  Africa,  or  the 
North  of  Europe  did;  that  it  is  "likely"  that  Romans  imparted 
to  Britons  "some  confused  notions"  they  had  of  discoveries  in 
the  Atlantic  by  the  Phonicians  or  Carthaginians  from  Africa; 
that  the  Welsh  had  no  adequate  means  of  handing  down  history 
in  Roman  times,  "but  this  furnishes  no  argument  in  favor  of  a 
contrary  doctrine ;"  that  the  Welsh,  attacked  for  ages  by  Romans, 
Saxons  and  Danes,  "had  as  powerful  motives  for  colonization  as 
any  other  people;"  they  were  likewise  internally  convulsed,  had 
small  hope  of  maintaining  liberty  and  so  had  "strong  motives  to 
abandon  their  country;"  that  the  difficulties  of  crossing  the  ocean 
from  Wales  were  "not  much  greater  than  those  from  Africa,  and 
much  less  than  those  usually  experienced  from  the  north  of 
Europe ; ' '  mentions  the  general  Welsh  authorities  hereinbefore 
treated  of,  quoting  largely  from  Caradoc  derived  from  Hakluyt ; 
criticises  Dr.  Belknap  wherein  he  imputes  to  Hakluyt  a  seeming 
paradox  of  finding  a  country  "without  inhabitants"  and  one 
where  the  Welsh  "used  the  language  found  there,"  etc.,  by  de- 
claring that  "unknown  land"  was  first  found,  then  a  land  "with- 
out inhabitants,"  and  then  one  the  character  of  which  (on  the 
alleged  third  voyage)  "no  one  knowns;"  that  the  language  from 
Caradoc  that  "the  Welsh  followed  the  manners  of  the  land,  and 
used  the  language  found  there"  "were  the  mere  suggestions  of" 
those  writers  centuries  after  the  migration,  in  an  attempt  to  show 
"that  the  Mexicans  derived  their  origin  from  the  Welsh,"  in 
which  attempt  it  was  necessary  "to  infer  the  loss  of  their  own" 
language,  while  "the  accounts  given  by  Madoc  himself  on  his 
return  from  his  two  first  voyages,  are  perfectly  natural  and 
consistent;"  that  Belknap 's  partiality  for  Columbus  doubtless 
made  him  "less  disposed  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  competitor;" 
that  while  navigation  was  then  little  known,  "yet  it  pretty  plainly 
appears"  that  Madoc  united  his  two  first  colonies  at  the  point 
of  destination.  Of  the  fate  of  the  third,  which  sailed  in  ten  ' 
ships,  we  have  no  account;  that  if  through  unknown  occurrence 
it  landed  far  from  the  other  two  colonies,  "probably  they  re- 
mained disunited  and  unknown  to  each  other;  and  this  accounts 
in  part,  for  the  apparent  confusion  in  some  of  the  subsequent 
proofs  of  their  dispersed  situation  on  this  continent ;"' cites  the 
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account  of  "a  knight  of  Wales,  who,  with  shipping,  and  some 
pretty  company,  did  go  and  discover  these  parts,  (America) 
whereof,  as  there  is  some  record  of  reasonable  credit  amongst  the 
monuments  of  Wales" — as  giving  countenance  to  the  storied 
1 1  supposed,  voyages  and  discoveries  of  King  Arthur ; ' '  the  Morgan 
Jones  account;  Stedman's  adventure;  Charlevoix's  account,  of 
Carver  and  ending  with  Griffith's  adventure;  after  which  Stod- 
dard  publishes  the  following  statement,  made  to  him  personally. 

Red-Haired  Indians  In  Far  Northwest.  "The  subsequent  nar- 
rative, corroborative  of  the  one  just  mentioned,  was  given  to 
the  author  of  these  sketches  in  May,  1805,  by  a  Frenchman  in 
upper  Louisiana.  This  man  had  been  several  years  employed  in 
the  northwest  by  the  English  traders.  His  usual  station  was  at 
the  factory  or  trading  house  on  the  Assiniboine,  a  few  days  travel 
only  from  the  Mandans  on  the  Missouri.  The  conductor  of  that 
establishment  aimed  to  extend  the  trade,  and  for  this  purpose 
selected  a  party,  of  which  the  informant  was  one,  to  explore  the 
Missouri.  In  ascending  that  river  they  were  obliged  to  pass  one 
or  two  cataracts  or  falls  in  the  shining  mountains,  as  also  several 
rapids,  and  much  hard  water.  On  the  summit  of  these  mountains 
they  entered  a  large  lake,  from  which  the  Missouri  flows;  and 
from  the  opposite  extremity  another  river  issued  towards  the 
west,  down  which  the  informant  descended  for  some  distance, 
and  spent  eleven  days  on  it.  The  publication  of  the  narrative 
of  Griffith  suggested  the  propriety  of  some  enquiry  relative  to 
the  Indians  about  the  head  of  the  Missouri.  The  informant  de- 
clared, (and  he  sustains  the  character  of  a  man  of  truth)  'that 
there  was  a  numerous  and  singular  nation  of  Indians  about  the 
lake,  who  were  not  in  the  least  tawny,  but  rather  of  a  yellowish 
complexion ;  that  they  wear  their  beards,  and  that  great  numbers 
of  them  had  red  hair  on  their  heads. '  This  is  almost  literally  the 
statement  furnished  by  the  Frenchman. " 

Stoddard  then  refers  to  Beatty,  to  Button  and  Hicks,  to  Isaac 
Stewart;  and  then  goes  into  consideration  of  criticisms  of  the 
Welsh  theory,  in  substance  as  follows : 

Criticisms  Discussed.  That  plausible  objections  are  made  to 
the  foregoing  authorities  as  proving  too  much,  in  that  Welsh 
tribes  found  in  so  many  localities  must  have  been  more  numerous 
than  the  colonies  of  Madoc  would  produce ;  but  as  the  "only  data 
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we  have  for  calculation"  show  three  voyages,  with  ten  ships  in 
the  last  one,  the  number  of  passengers  (supposing,  what  is  rea- 
sonable, 55  per  ship),  would  in  500  years  produce  a  population  of 
over  a  million;  while  sanguinary  wars  have  thinned  their  ranks, 
wiping  out  entirely  many  Indian  nations ;  perhaps  the  third  never 
joined  the  other  colonies,  but  Madoc's  superiority  in  ensuing 
wars  with  natives  would  probably  result  in  rapid  increase  of 
Welsh  population,  with  survival  for  long  time  of  their  arts ;  that 
the  Tuscaroras  of  Welsh  extraction  probably  built  the  subter- 
raneous wall  in  North  Carolina  then  lately  discovered — a  wall  of 
well  cemented  stone  of  whose  length  160  feet  and  about  thirty  in 
depth  had  been  uncovered. 

European  Heraldry.  That  in  Mexico  the  arms  o^Montezuma, 
"suspended  in  a  broad  shield  over  the  front  gate  of  his  palace 
(a  griffin  with  expanded  wings,  holding  a  tiger  in  his  talons) 
appear  to  be  derived  from  the  heraldry  of  Europe;"  yet,  "we 
must  not  yield  lightly"  to  the  idea  of  their  being  of  Welsh  origin, 
since  able  historians  "have  rendered  it  pretty  certain  that  some 
of  the  most  polished  nations  of  Anahuac  were  of  Asiatic  origin" 
coming  from  the  northwest  coast,  And  Stoddard  urges  that  dis- 
persion probably  followed  Madoc's  death,  from  growth  of  popu- 
lation, and  from  internal  wars  which  their  "temper  and  disposi- 
tion"' would  render  probable. 

Welsh  On  Atlantic  Coast — Bibles.  Stoddard  believes  the  re- 
lated discoveries  were  "actually  made" — proven  by  coincidences 
and  agreements;  that  Welsh  bibles  are  shown  by  at  least  three 
persons  (already  mentioned)  to  have  been  found  "among  at  least 
two  tribes"-  -  the  witnesses  living  in  different  eras  and  unknown 
to  each  other. 

On  the  Missouri.  That  "a  white  people"  recently  inhabited 
country  near  the  Missouri's  head,  that  they  were  Welsh,  is  "ren- 
dered almost  certain"  by  the  witnesses  cited  by  him.  He  quotes 
the  Gov.  Sevier  letter  (hereinbefore  alluded  to)  at  length. 

It  seems  very  probable,  from  the  Sevier  letter  and  other  evi- 
dences already  considered,  and  from  what  is  found  below  as 
observed  by  Maj.  Stoddard,  that  the  locality  in  which  the  alleged 
Welsh  Indians  were  seen  is  much  higher  up  the  Missouri  than 
the  Mandan  villages.  Stoddard  answers  the  question,  why  Lv\vis 
and  Clarke  did  not  find  them,  by  stating  that  the  Missouri  over 
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200  miles  from  its  source  was  divided  into  three  branches,  the 
most  northerly  being  traversed  by  that  expedition,  while  the 
travelers  cited  as  witness  probably  "ascended  one  of  the  other 
branches;"  while  in  fact  Lewis  and  Clarke  did  discover  ''some 
straggling  Indians  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  similar  in 
appearance  to  those  mentioned  by  Vancouver"  and  resembling 
those  "said  to  reside"  on  a  branch  of  the  Missouri.  He  declares 
too  that  it  is  "difficult  to  doubt"  that  Welsh  Indians  were  found 
on  the  Red  river  by  other  witnesses  cited  herein;  he  referring 
to  them  as  letans  or  Alitans  on  the  sources  of  the  Red,  Arkansas 
and  "some  of  the  westerly  branches  of  the  Missouri,"  some  of 
whom  "were  discovered  by"  Lewis  and  Clarke  near  the  "shining 
(Rocky)  mountains."  "They  uniformly  live  in  tents  of  a  conical 
figure,  fabricated  from  skins.  **  Their  language  widely  differs 
from  all  others  in  the  country,  and  few  are  disposed  to  encounter 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  it."  That  the  "confused  notion  of  an 
universal  deluge,  entertained  by  several  tribes"  of  apparently 
different  origin  should  be  in  some  measure  ascribed  to  the  Welsh 
immigrants,  "and  the  many  other  tokens  of  Christianity"  dis- 
covered in  America,  in  case  it  is  "satisfactorily  ascertained" 
that  the  Welsh  established  themselves  here  through  Madoc.  Stod- 
dard  also  declares  his  confidence  in  the  claims  supporting  Indian 
Freemasonry,  as  hereinbefore  referred  to. 

Southey 's  "Madoc."  The  poet,  Robert  Southey,  has  immortal- 
ized the  story  of  Madoc 's  voyages  and  alleged  adventures  in 
America.  The  renowned  production  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  generally  understood  account,  which  the  author 
states  as  "The  historical  facts  on  which  this  poem  is  founded." 
The  poem  embraces  eighteen  cantos  on  "Madoc  in  Wales"  and 
twenty-seven  on  "Madoc  in  Aztlan;"  exploiting  the  historical 
facts  of  Welsh  contemporary  history;  the  alleged  voyages,  with 
romancing  upon  his  supposed  contact  with  Indians,  and  carrying 
the  narrative  into  the  Mexican  civilization  of  the  era  of  Spanish 
discoveries.  Southey  supposes  three  voyages.  We  quote  very 
briefly  a  few  fragments : 

'  *  Twice  have  the  sons  of  Britain  left  her  shores, 

As  the  fledged  eaglets  quit  their  native  nest  : 

Twice  over  ocean  have  her  fearless  sons 

Forever  sail'd  away.    Again  they  launch 
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Their  vessels  to  the  deep,  Who  mounts  the  bark? 

And  upon  his  landing  in  America : 

"Madoc  had  paused  awhile;  but  every  eye 
Still  watched  his  lips,  and  every  voice  was  hushed. 
Soon  as  I  leaped  ashore,  pursues  the  Lord 
Of  ocean,  prostrate  on  my  face  I  fell, 
Kiss'd  the  dear  earth,  and  pray'd  with  thankful  tears." 
*     *     *     *     "To  the  shore 
The  natives  throng  'd;  astonish 'd,  they  beheld 
Our  winged  barks,  and  gazed  with  wonderment 
On  the  strange  garb,  the  bearded  countenance 
And  the  white  skin,  in  all  unlike  themselves. ' ' 
Some  writers  have  asserted,  we  believe,  that  Southey  published 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  investigatipn,  subsequently  to  the 
composition  of  this  poem,  had  shown  that  the  claims  that  Welsh 
Indians  existed  in  America  were  unfounded.     He  does  not  seem 
to  have  gone  so  far.    He  does  publish,  under  date  of  1815  (in  his 
complete  works,  London;  Longman,  Brown,  Green  &  Longman, 
1847,  page  313)   this  statement:     "That  country  has  now  been 
fully  explored,  and  wherever  Madoc  may  have  settled,  it  is  now 
certain  that  no  Welsh  Indians  are  to  be  found  upon  any  branches 
of  the  Missouri."     This  is  a  note  to  his- said  preface,  in  which 
latter  he  declares:     "Strong  evidence  has  been  adduced  that  he 
reached  America,  and  that  his  posterity  exist  there  to  this  day, 
on  the  southern  branches  of  the  Missouri  retaining  their  com- 
plexion, their  language,  and,  in  some  degree,  their  arts."     The 
preface  was  written  in  1805.    Therefore,  whatever  of  disproof  of 
the  then  recent  accounts  of  those  "Welsh  Indians"  was  known 
to  him  must  have  been  educed  between  1805  and  1815 — only  eight 
years  after  Lewis  and  Clarke  returned.     The  reader  of  history 
will  judge  for  himself  as  to  whether  the  "branches  of  the  Mis- 
souri" could  have  been  "fully  explored"  and  this  Madocian  ac- 
count wherein  it  involved  those  territories,  discredited  in  that 
short  space  of  time. 

Geo.  Catlin's  specific  reference  to  the  subject  of  Madoc 's  sup- 
posed voyages  to  and  settlement  in  America,  and  to  the  Mandan 
Indians  in  that  connection,  is  found  in  Vol.  2  of  his  "North 
American  Indians"  (from  which  we  have  hereinbefore  made  ex- 
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tracts  at  large  on  the  Mandans)   on  pages  260-261.     We  insert 
below  the  substance  of  what  he  there  published  on  the  subject : 

Catlin  On  "Welsh  Colony."  That  said  colony,  ''which  I  barely 
spoke  of  in  page  206,  of  Vol.  1,"  which  "sailed  under  the  direc- 
tion" of  Prince  Madoc,  or  Madawc,  **  according  to  numerous  and 
accredited  authors,  and  never  returned  to  their  own  country, " 
supposedly  landed  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  North  or  South 
America,  and  "I  believe  it  has  been  pretty  clearly  proved  that 
they  landed  either  on  the  coast  of  Florida  or  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,"  and  settled,  according  to  "history  and  poetry 
of  their  country"  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  North  America, 
where  they  are  yet  remaining,  intermixed  with  some  of  the  savage 
tribes." 

Mandans  On  Lower  Missouri.  Catlin,  after  mentioning  his 
references  to  his  account  of  the  Mandans,  avers  that  since  those 
notes  were  written  (particularly  shown  at  page  9  of  said  Vol.  1), 
he  descended  the  Missouri  from  the  Mandan  village  to  St.  Louis> 
"and  have  taken  pains  to  examine  its  shores;  and  from  the  re- 
peated remains  of  the  ancient  locations  of  the  Mandans,  which. 
I  met  with  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
I  have  traced  them  down  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river  ^ 
and  from  exactly  similar  appearances,  which  I  recollect  to  have- 
seen  several  years  since  in  several  places  in  the  interior  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  they  have  formerly  occu- 
pied that  part  of  the  country,  and  have,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
been  put  in  motion,  and  continued  to  make  their  repeated  moves 
until  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  residence  at  the  time  of 
their  extinction,  on  the  upper  Missouri."  Catlin  here  refers  to 
his  "annexed  chart  of  the  Missouri  and  Ohio  rivers,"  where  he 
had  "laid  down  the  different  positions  of  the  ancient  marks  of 
their  towns  which  I  have  examined,"  and  various  fortifications 
on  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  rivers  "in  the  vicinity  of  which  I 
believe  the  Mandans  once  lived."  His  map  shows  locations  of 
"Mandan  remains"  in  South  Dakota  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Grand  river,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cheyenne,  also  both  sides  of 
the  James  east  of  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Missouri,  and  as  far  down 
the  Missouri  as  the  region  below  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  in 
Nebraska  and  Iowa;  then  substantially  opposite  to  Leavenworth 
in  Missouri,  also  opposite  St.  Louis,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
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way  down  from  that  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  near  Grand 
Tower,  in  Jackson  and  Union  counties,  111. ;  and  north  and  east 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  and  interiorly;  all  of  which 
works,  he  contends,  show  marks  of  high  civilization;  were  not 
built  by  savages;  and  refers  to  fortifications  in  Ohio  "with  cov- 
ered ways  to  the  water."  (See  in  this  connection,  Part  I  of  this 
paper.  Vol.  3,  Hist.  Coll.,  S.  D.,  page  555,  concerning  a  supposed 
Aricara  (Ree)  stronghold  a  few  miles  below  Pierre,  showing 
similar  passage-ways  to  water.  They  may.  however,  have  been 
works  of  Mandans.) 

Madoc  On  Mississippi?  Catlin  inclines  to  believe  the  "ten 
ships"  of  Madoc,  or  some  of  them  "entered  the  Mississippi  river 
at  the  Balize,  and  made  their  way  up  the  Mississippi, ' '  or  landed 
on  the  Florida  coast,  thence  inland  to  the  Ohio,  where  they 
flourished,  but  were  overpowered  at  length  by  savages,  when  they 
built  the  great  fortifications,  etc.,  and  were  ultimately  reduced, 
all  but  a  few  perishing — "that  portion  of  them  who  might  have 
formed  alliances  by  marriage  with  the  Indians,"  etc.,  and  at 
length  as  despised  half-breeds  they  gathered  into  "a  band,  and 
severing  from  their  parent  tribe,  have  moved  off,  and  increased 
in  numbers  and  strength,  as  they  have  advanced  up  the  Missouri 
river  to  the  place  where  they  have  been  known  for  many  years 
past  by  the  name  of  the  Mandans,  a  corruption  or  abbreviation, 
perhaps,  of  'Madawgys,'  the  name  applied  by  the  Welsh  to  the 
followers  of  Madawc. ' ' 

Mandan  Villages  Down  to  Ohio.  Catlin.  after  again  outlining 
the  known  mode  of  excavating  for  Mandan  lodges,  "which  leave 
a  decided  remain  for  centuries, ' '  relates  as  follows  his  discoveries 
on  the  Missouri: 

"After  leaving  the  Mandan  village,  I  found  the  marks  of  their 
former  residence  about  sixty  miles  below  where  they  were  then 
living,  and  from  which  they  removed  (from  their  own  account) 
about  sixty  or  eight}7  years  since;  and  from  the  appearance  of 
the  number  of  their  lodges,  I  should  think,  that  at  that  recent 
date  there  must  have  been  three  times  the  number  that  were 
living  when  I  was  amongst  them.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Shienne  river,  200  miles  below  their  last  location,  I  found  still 
more  ancient  remains,  and  in  as  many  as  six  or  seven  other  place* 
between  that  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  as  I  have  designated 
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on  the  chart,  and  each  one,  as  I  visited  them,  appearing  more  and 
more  ancient,  convincing  me  that  these  people,  wherever  they 
might  have  come  from,  have  gradually  made  their  moves  up  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  place  where  I  visited  them."  He 
proceeds : 

Rees  Occupied  Mandan  Villages.  "The  Kiccarees  have  been  a 
very  small  tribe,  far  inferior  to  the  Mandans ;  and  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Mandans,  as  well  as  from,  the  evidence  of  the  first 
explorers,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  others,  have  lived,  until  quite 
lately,  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Mandans,  whose  villages 
they  have  successively  occupied  as  the  Mandans  have  moved  and 
vacated  them,  as  they  now  are  doing,  since  disease  has  swept  the 
whole  of  the  Mandans  away."  Catlin  adds: 

"People  of  the  Pheasants,"  From  Ohio?  Catlin  then  treats  the 
name  "People  of  the  Pheasants,"  claimed  by  the  Mandans,  as 
that  of  the  "primitive  stock,"  and  as  indicating  their  former 
locality  either  some  700  miles  "west  of  the  Mandans,  or  the  forests 
of  Indiana  and  Ohio,"  since  "pheasants  cannot  be  found  short 
of  reaching  the  timbered  country  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains" or  in  the  forests  mentioned  to  eastward. 

Lived  Near  Pipestone,  Minn. — Pottery  Like  Ohio.  Catlin  de- 
clares that :  "The  above  facts,  together  with  the  other  one  which 
they  repeatedly  related  to  me,  **  that  they  had  often  been  to  the 
hill  of  red  pipe  stone,  and  that  they  once  lived  near  it,  carry  con- 
clusive evidence,  I  think,  that  they  have  formerly  occupied  a 
country  much  farther  to  the  south,  and  that  they  have  repeatedly 
changed  their  locations,  until  they  reached  the  spot  of  their  last 
residence."  He  cites  as  evidence  that  they  came  from  the  Ohio 
and  brought  with  them  some  civilized  customs,  numerous  speci- 
mens of  pottery  taken  from  graves  and  tumuli  in  Ohio — some  of 
which  he  had  donated  to  the  Cincinnati  museum — "were  to  be 
seen  in  great  numbers  in  the  use  of  the  Mandans ;  and  scarcely  a 
day  in  the  summer,  when  the  visitor  to  their  village  would  not  see 
the  women  at  work  with  their  hands  ami  fingers,  moulding  them 
from  black  elay.  into  vases,  nips,  pitche'-s.  and  pots,  and  baking 
them  in  their  little  kilns,  in  the  sides  of  the  hill,  or  under  the 
bank  of  tin-  river."  He  felt  sure  this  art  "belongs  to  no  other 
tribe  on  the  continent" — in  which  he  was  evidently  in  error. 
And  he  dwells  upon  their  art  of  making  glass  beads,  as  a  secret 
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"that  the  traders  did  not  introduce  amongst  them"  and  as  "one 
that  they  cannot  learn  from  them,"  and  which  he  thinks  "has 
been  introduced  among  them  by  some  civilized  people,  as  it  is  as 
yet  unknown  to  ,other  Indian  tribes  in  that  vicinity,  or  else- 
where. ' ' 

Mandan  Canoe  Is  Welsh  Coracle.  Catlin  declares:  "The  Man- 
dan  canoes  which  ar,e  altogether  different  from  those  of  all  other 
tribes,  are  exactly  the  Welsh  Coracle,  made  of  raw-hides,  the 
skins  of  buffalos,  stretched  underneath  a  frame  of  willow  or 
other  boughs,  and  shaped  nearly  round,  like  a  tub ;  which  the 
woman  carries  on  her  head  from  her  wigwam  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  having  stepped  into  it,  stands  in  front,  and  propels  it  by 
dipping  her  paddle  forward,  and  drawing  it  toward  her,  instead 
of  paddling  by  the  side.  In  referring  to  plate  240,  letter  C,  page 
138,  the  reader  will  see  several  drawings  of  these  seemingly  awk- 
ward crafts,  which,  nevertheless,  the  Mandan  women  will  pull 
through  the  water  at  a  rapid  rate." 

Catlin 's  Conclusion.  He  declares  of  the  Mandans,  that  "from 
what  I  have  seen  of  them,  and  from  the  remains  on  the  Missouri 
and  Ohio  rivers,  I  feel  fully  convinced  that  these  people  have 
emigrated  from  the  latter  stream;  and  that  they  have,  in  the 
manner  that  I  have  already  stated,  with  many  of  their  customs, 
been  preserved  from  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  bold  col- 
onists of  Madawc,  who,  I  believe,  settled  upon  and  occupied  for 
a  century  or  so,  the  rich  and  fertile  banks  of  the  Ohio."  He  ends 
his  remarks  upon  the  subject  by  an  allusion  to  his  "brief  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Mandan  language"  to  which  he  refers  the  reader, 
"where  he  may  compare  it  with  that  of  the  Welsh;  and  better, 
perhaps,  than  I  can,  decide  whether  there  is  any  affinity  existing 
between  the  two."  That  vocabulary  is  appended  to  this  paper. 

William  Pidgeon,  in  his  "Traditions  of  De-Coo-Dah,  and  Anti- 
quarian Researches,"  published  in  1853  (Thayer,  Bridgman  & 
Fanning,  N.  Y. ;  Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Co.,  London),  relates  in 
much  detail  his  discoveries  of  earthworks  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
valley,  and  also  in  the  region  west  of  Prairie  du  Chein,  in  Iowa, 
as  far  west  as  the  Missouri  river  and  some  distance  up  the  latter 
stream,  he  having  made  various  expeditions  on  such  mission  from 
1840  to  1842,  after  having,  in  1829,  investigated  many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  famed  monuments  and  earthworks  in  Ohio. 
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Pidgeon's  belief,  founded  on  his  examinations  of  the  mound- 
buiders'  works  and  the  traditions  conveyed  to  him  by  De-Coo-Dah, 
that  they  evidenced  civilizations  more  ancient  than  is  generally 
supposed  by  most  other  students  and  investigators,  was  sincerely 
entertained.  "What  he  actually  says  of  those  earthworks,  told  of 
in  much  detail  and  forcefulness  of  narrative,  fortified  by  a  cer- 
tain probity  and  candor  of  statement  cannot  fail  to  impress  the 
reader.  His  reseaches,  evidenced  further  by  many  illustrations, 
are,  we  believe,  worthy  of  a  higher  place  in  the  annals  of  ethnology 
and  archeology  than  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  them.  He. 
imputes  none  of  the  monumental  remains  in  question  to  Welsh 
immigrants.  But  in  what  he  states  concerning  the  earthworks 
found  by  him  in  Iowa  and  along  some  eighty  miLes  of  the  upper 
Missouri,  embracing,  it  is  believed,  some  territory  in  southeastern 
South  Dakota,  he  furnishes  further  proofs  of  the  existence  in 
that  locality  of  the  work  of  prehistoric  peoples  who  were  not 
improbably  of  the  Mound  Builders.  We  therefore  present  the 
substance  of  what  appears  in  his  book  on  that  head :  (pp.  201-5.) 

Pidgeon  traversed  the  space  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri,  in  a  systematic  search  for  and  examination  of  mounds, 
some  truncated,  some  surrounded  by  or  accompanied  by  effigies — 
mentioning  also  ' '  serpentine  ranges, "  ' '  lineal  ranges ' '  and  '  *  inter- 
sectional  ranges" — these  indicating  boundaries,  international  or 
otherwise,  are  seats  of  tribes,  in  his  belief ;  starting  near  the  Tur- 
key river  in  the  neighborhood  of  Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  proceeding  in  a  general  western  direction,  and  describing 
local  landmarks  and  physical  characteristics  identifiable  by  others, 
reaching  finally  a  grove  "about  three  miles  east  of  the  Missouri 
river,  and  I  discovered  no  other  works  between  it  and  the  river." 
He  then  proceeds : 

Mounds  On  Upper  Missouri.  "Then  I  proceeded  up  the  Mis- 
souri for  four  successive  days,  traveling  about  twenty  miles  a 
day,  passing  many  truncated  mounds  of  various  dimensions. 
Among  these  I  noticed  one  constructed  in  a  serpentine  form  (Cut 
H,  Fig.  2*)  about  a  central  effigy  resembling  a  tortoise.  In  this 
I  made  three  excavations.  The  central  work  presented,  near  the 
surface  summit,  coal  and  ashes;  but  the  serpentine  work  con- 
tained no  deposit.  I  found  no  other  work  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity ;  but,  about  twelve  miles  northwest,  I  discovered  a  group,  the 
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arrangement  of  which  is  shown  in  cut  V,  Fig.  4.§  I  have  fre- 
quently discovered  this  arrangement  in  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
destitute,  however,  of  the  elongated  mound  which  is  here  ap- 
pended. There  are  many  serpentine  effigies  of  small  dimensions 
in  those  regions;  their  common  order  or  arrangement  is  repre- 
sented in  cut  H,  Figs.  1  and  3.§  Figure  1  represents  the  range  of 
truncated  mounds  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  an  arrangement 
which  I  have  found  nothing  exactly  resembling  on  the  east  side  of 
that  river,  although  the  serpentine  effigy  is  found  far  east,  in 
Ohio  in  the  intermediate  space  east  of  Illinois.  They  are,  how- 
ever, exceedingly  rare." 

Different  Customs.  "In  my  excavations  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
I  discovered  no  deposits  indicating  any  greater  advancement  in 
the  arts  than  is  common  among  savage  nations,  notwithstanding 
the  exactness  of  outline,  correctness  of  proportion  and  symmetri- 
cal arrangement  of  many  works.  This  leads  me  to  the  belief  that 
the  Mound  Builders  of  the  north  were  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
deposits  such  as  are  found  in ,  Ohio,  and  the  regions  south,  to 
Mexico,  and  indicates  the  prevalence  of  differing  customs,  if  it 
does  not  attest  distinct  nationality.  Many  deposits  found  at  the 
south  presenting  the  known  forms  of  the  symbols  of  ancient 
idolatry,  favors  the  conclusion  that  a  change  of  religious  belief, 
or  the  forms  of  idolatrous  worship  occurred  among  the  Mound 
Builders  of  the  south  which  those  at  the  north  did  not  experi- 
ence." 

Northern  Earthworks  Symbolical — Deposits.  "That  many  of 
the  forms  of  earthworks  of  the  north  are  symbolical  that  they 
were  connected  with  or  related  to  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
country,  and  that  they  were  designed  as  symbols  analogous  to 
those  exhibited  in  sculpture  at  the  south,  I  entertain  no  doubt. 
This  belief  finds  confirmation  in  the  fact,  that  in  those  regions 
where  effigies  occur,  sculptured  deposits  nowhere  abound;  and 
the  deposit  even  of  pottery,  is  very  rare." 

*A  spiral,  the  inner  end  being  smallest,  the  outer  largest,  rep- 
resenting two  circuits  around  the  effigy. 

§A  central  effigy  surrounded  by  an  earthwork  circle,  around 
which  are  arrayed  eight  much  smaller  mounds  equi-distant  from 
the  center  and  about  six  times  as  far  away  as  the  circle ;  along  one 
side  of  which  general  group  is  a  straight  bank  of  earth. 
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Representing,  respectively,  a  serpent  with  tail  wound  up,  and 
effigy  mounds  near  tail  and  head,  the  body  indicated  by  detached 
mounds ;  and  a  snake  formed  of  a  continuous  bank-head  detached. 

Ignatius  Donnelly,  in  "Atlantis,"  (Harper  &  Brothers,  1882, 
Edi.  of  1902)  in  treating  of  the  "Deluge  Legends  of  America, " 
refers  to  the  Mandan  Indians  and  their  ceremonies  of  the  flood, 
as  affording  evidence  in  support  of  his  theory  that  the  flood  itself 
was  not  universal  over  the  earth  in  its  visitation,  but  was  local, 
and  that  its  manifestations  marked  the  gradual  subsidence  of 
the  alleged  island  of  Atlantis  in  the  eastern  Atlantic  region.  He 
expressed  the  view  that  the  "Big  Canoe"  of  the  Mandan  cere- 
monies was  commemorative  of  the  Ark;  that  the  Mandans  were 
colonists  from  Atlantis;  that  the  "Last  Man"  who  appeared  at 
the  beginning  of  those  ceremonies  represented  the  white  race; 
that  the  tradition  of  the  Mandans  regarding  the  emergence  from 
"underground"  refers  to  a  land  in  the  sea,  viz.,  Atlantis,  the  sea 
being  the  "subterranean  lake ;"  and  that  similar  traditions  among 
the  Dakotas,  Iroquois,  etc.,  had  like  significance. 

Samuel  G.  Drake,  in  his  "Indians  of  North  America"  (pub- 
lished by  John  P.  Alden,  N.  Y.,  1880),  and  in  his  work  entitled 
"Drake's  Aboriginal  Races  of  America,"  has  given  some  atten- 
tion to  the  Madocian  theory  and  the  alleged  Welsh  Indians,  bible, 
etc. ;  and  while  he  does  not  go  at  length  into  the  discussion  of 
the  authorities  and  evidences — save  in  one  or  two  instances — he 
cites  many  of  the  writers  and  travelers  who  have  rendered  ac- 
counts and  given  in  their  conclusions  upon  this  subject;  practi- 
cally all  of  whom  have  already  been  referred  to  and  quoted  from 
in  this  paper.  We  will  briefly  refer  to  his  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Samuel  G.  Drake's  Views.  In  his  "Indians  of  North  America" 
Drake  thus  refers  to  an  eastern  Indian  chief  known  as  Madock : 

"Some  have  endeavored  to  ground  an  argument  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  name  of  this  chief  to  that  of  Madock  the  Welsh- 
man, that  the  eastern  Indians  were  descended  from  a  Welsh 
colony,  who,  in  1170,  left  that  country,  and  were  never  heard  of 
after.  The  story  of  some  white  Indians  speaking  Welsh  on  the 
Missouri  river  has  gained  supporters  in  former  and  later  periods." 
(p.  294.) 
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On  page  54  of  the  same  work  Drake  says,  concerning  how  these 
Indians  came  by  books,  as  follows  : 

How  Welsh  Came  by  Books?  "It  is  very  natural  to  inquire 
how  these  Indians,  though  descended  from  the  "Welsh,  came  by 
books;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  period  at  which  the  Welsh 
must  have  come  to  America,  was  long  before  printing  was  dis- 
covered, or  that  any  writing  assumed  the  form  of  books  as  we 
now  have  them.  It  should  be  here  noted  that  Mr.  Beatty  traveled 
in  the  autumn  of  1766. 

11  Major  Kogers,  in  his  'Concise  Account  of  North  America,' 
published  in  1765,  notices  the  white  Indians;  but  the  geography 
of  their  country  he  leaves  anywhere  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  prob- 
ably never  having  visited  them  himself,  although  he  tells  us  he 
had  traveled  very  extensively  in  the  interior." 

Drake  then  refers  to  and  quotes  somewhat  from  Rogers,  among 
other  statements  the  following:  "They  ("White  Indians"  west 
of  Mississippi)  "have,  however,  Indian  eyes,  and  a  certain  guilty 
Jewish  cast  with  them,"  and  later  quoting  him  further  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  "between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  fight- 
ing men" — a  gross  exaggeration  no  doubt,  he  quotes  further: 
"They  have  no  weapons  but  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks,  and 
a  kind  of  wooden  pikes,"  and  thus  suffer  from  eastern  Indians 
who  have  firearms,  "and  frequently  visit  the  white  Indians  on 
the  banks  of  the  easterly  branch,  (of  Muddy  river?)  and  kill  or 
captivate  them  in  great  numbers,"  live  in  large  towns,  are  agri- 
culturists, "tame  the  wild  cows,  and  use  both  their  milk  and 
flesh,"  keep  numerous  dogs  "and  are  very  dexterous  in  hunting; 
they  have  little  or  no  commerce  with  any  nation  that  we  are  at 
present  acquainted  with."  Drake  then  cites  Filson;  and  Ker,  of 
whom  he  says: 

"Henry  Ker,  who  traveled  among  thirteen  tribes  of  Indians, 
in  1810,  etc.,  names  one  near  a  great  mountain  which  he  calls 
Mnacedeus.  He  said  Dr.  Sibley  had  told  him,  when  at  Natchi- 
toches,  that  a  number  of  travelers  had  assured  him,  that  there 
was  a  strong  similarity  between  the  Indian  language  and  many 
words  of  Hie  Welsh.  Mr.  Ker  found  nothing  among  any  of  the 
Indians  to  indicate  a  Welsh  origin  until  he  arrived  among  the 
Mnacedeus.  Here  he  found  many  customs  which  were  Welsh,  or 
common  to  that  people,  and  he  adds:  'I  did  not  understand  the 
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Welsh  language,  or  I  should  have  been  enabled  to  have  thrown 
more  light  upon  so  interesting  a  subject,'  as  they  had,  'printed 
books  among  them  which  were  preserved  with  great  care,  they 
have  a  tradition  that  they  were  brought  there  by  their  fore- 
fathers/ Upon  this  in  another  place  he  observes,  'The  books  ap- 
peared very  old,  and  were  evidently  printed  at  a  time  when  there 
had  been  very  little  improvement  made  in  the  casting  of  types. 
I  obtained  a  few  leaves  from  one  of  the  chiefs,  sufficient  to  have 
thrown  light  on  the  subject,  but  in  my  subsequent  disputes  with 
the  Indians,  I  lost  them,  and  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain  more 
were  ineffectual.'  ' 

From  some  accounts  of  Ker's  character  as  to  credibility,  we  are 
led  to  doubt  somewhat  his  strict  veracity  concerning  what  he 
actually  saw  of  these  Indians.  He  seems  not  to  have  made  an 
attempt  to  locate  with  any  precision  where  he  found  the  '  *  Mnace- 
deus."  Little  credibility  would  seem  to  be  warranted  as  to  his 
particulars  regarding  "printed  books"  which  "were  brought 
there  by  their  forefathers,"  if  we  were  to  take  him  literally. 

Drake,  in  his  "Aboriginal  Races  of  North  America,"  pp.  52-55, 
quotes  under  the  head  of  "Welsh  or  White  Indians,"  the  "Nar-  '* 
rative  of  Capt.  Isaac  Stuart,"  already  brought  out  herein.  Drake 
then  refers  to  the  Beatty  account  of  Sutton  Hicks,  the  Virginia 
clergyman,  and  Filson,  and  after  asserting  that  Ker  gives  no 
opinion  as  to  "how  or  at  what  time  these  Indians  obtained 
'printed  books,' :>  he  thus  summarizes  his  deductions  in  the 
premises — using  identical  language  in  both  of  his  said  works : 

"There  are  a  great  number  of  others  who  have  noticed  these 
Indians;  but  after  an  examination  of  them  all,  I  am  unable  to 
add  much  to  the  above  stock  of  information  concerning  them. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  may  be  pretty  safely  said,  that  the 
existence  of  a  race  of  Welsh  about  the  regions  of  the  Missouri 
does  not  rest  on  so  good  authority  as  that  which  has  been  ad- 
duced to  establish  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent.  Should  any 
one,  however,  choose  to  investigate  the  subject  further,  he  will 
find  pretty  ample  references  to  authors  in  which  the  subject  had 
been  noticed,  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  Madok-wando,  in  our  third 
book.  In  addition  to  which,  he  may  consult  the  authorities  of 
Moulton,  as  pointed  out  in  his  history  of  New  York." 

It  is  seen  that  Drake  draws  no  conclusions  upon  this  subject; 
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unless,  indeed,  his  reference  to  the  sea-serpent  can  be  regarded  as 
indicating  a  distinct  dissent. 

Chamber's  Encyclopedia  On  Madoc.  In  the  American  revised 
edition  of  that  work  (Lippincott,  1880),  it  is  stated  that  it  "is  be- 
lieved by  his  countrymen ' '  that  Prince  Madoc  i '  discovered  Ameri- 
ca about  300  years  before  Columbus. ' '  And  after  stating  the  tradi- 
tional account,  that  he  sailed  westward  "with  a  small  fleet,  and 
after  a  voyage  of  several  weeks,  reached  a  country  whose  pro- 
ductions and  inhabitants  were  quite  unlike  those  of  Europe.  Here 
he  lived  for  a  long  time;  then  returning  to  Wales,  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  new  land  that  he  had  discovered,  equipped  another 
fleet,  set  sail  again,  and  was  never  more  heard  of ; "  citing  Caradoc, 
translated  by  Lloyd;  "corrected,  augmented,  and  continued  by 
David  Powell  (London,  1584). — It  is  added:  "There  is  consider- 
able reason  for  suspecting  the  genuineness  of  this  Welsh  tradi- 
tion." 

Dr.  Davies'  Statement.  In  response  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  De- 
Land  to  Dr.  E.  Gomer  Davies,  of  Letcher,  S.  D.,  early  in  1906,  the 
latter  replied  as  follows,  in  regard  to  a  suggestion  that  he  (Dr.  D.) 
was  supposed  to  have  some  information  concerning  some  alleged 
Welsh  Indians  with  whom  an  acquaintance  of  his  had  come  in 
contact  in  the  west  during  the  civil  war: 

Welsh  Indians  In  West — Coracles — Jaru.  "All  I  know  about 
the  matter  of  the  Welsh  Indians  is  this,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
John  Owen,  a  native  of  Llanidloes,  and  who  had  worked  for  my 
father  for  many  years  came  to  this  country  during  the  civil  war 
and  joined  the  army  and  while  out  at  one  of  the  posts  in  the 
west  found  what  he  called  white  Indians  that  could  speak  Welsh, 
that  is  as  he  explained  it,  they  used  a  large  number  of  words  and 
called  things  by  the  same  name  as  John  Owen,  he  wrote  a  full 
account  of  the  matter  and  sent  it  home  and  my  father  had  it 
published  in  the  home  paper  and  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  paper,  and 
he  said  in  connection  that  an  old  chief  stood  by  his  side  as  he 
wrote  the  account  and  that  they  felt  very  friendly  towards  him 
as  he  could  understand  them  and  they  could  understand  him. 
He  said  among  the  large  number  of  words  that  he  wrote  about 
the  following  are  a  few  that  I  remember:  Tan-Fire,  Dant-Teethr 
Egwgnt-wind,  Dwr-water,  Hayl-sun;  and  he  mentioned,  if  I 
remember, aright  between  seventy-five  and  100  words  which  cor- 
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respond  in  sound  to  our  Welsh  words,  and  another  interesting 
statement  he  made  was  that  the  white  Indians  (they  were  whiter 
than  other  Indians,  so  he  said),  made  and  used  a  corracle  such 
as  we  used  in  Wales.  It  is  composed  of  a  tough  wooden 
frame  covered  over  with  hides  and  round,  not  oblong  or  very 
slightly  oblong,  and  also  that  they  spun  woolen  yarn  similar  to 
Welsh  yarn,  this  is  about  the  recollection  of  what  John  Owen 
(stated)  and  my  father's  comments  to  me  after  he  talked  with 
him  when  he  returned  home  to  North  Wales. ' ' 

Published  In  Wales.  "N.  B.  Nearly  forty  years  has  passed 
since  my  father  wrote  about  it  and  sent  me  a  paper  containing 
the  words  and  statements.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  he 
did  not  state  the  name  of  the  tribe,  and  yet  I  cannot  now  speak 
positively  on  that  point.  D." 

Dr.  Davies  gave  the  writer  the  following  additional  informa- 
tion: 

"The  paper  was  one  that  was  published  in  my  native  town  of 
Llanidloes,  Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales,  by  John  H.  Mills,  but 
it  has  been  discontinued  for  some  years  now.  **  John  Owen 
must  be  over  80  or  85  years  of  age  by  this  time  if  he  is  alive,  he 
worked  for  my  father  for  many  years,  he  was  a  man  of  35  to  40 
when  I  was  a  little  boy.  I  believe  the  name  of  the  paper  in  which 
John  Owen's  narrative  was  printed  was  called  the  Llanidloes  and 
Montgomeryshire  Times,  but  quite  sure  I  have  not  seen  a  copy 
for  many  years." 

Chambers  Encyclopedia.  In  the  American  revision  of  that 
work  (1880,  Vol.  6,  p.  250)  we  find  the  following  account  of 
Madoc : 

Madoc's  Countrymen  Believe.  "Madoc,  son  of  Owen  Gwyn- 
nedd,  a  Welsh  prince,  is  believed  by  his  countrymen  to  have 
discovered  America  about  300  years  before  Columbus.  Com- 
pelled, it  is  said,  by  civil  strife  to  abandon  his  native  land,  he 
sailed  westward  in  1170,  with  a  small  fleet,  and  after  a  voyage 
of  several  weeks,  reached  a  country  whose  productions  and  inhabi- 
tants were  quite  unlike  those  of  Europe.  Here  he  lived  for  a  long 
time,  then  returning  to  Wales,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  new 
land  that  he  had  discovered,  equipped  another  fleet,  set  sail 
again,  and  was  never  more  heard  of.  The  story  of  Madoc  will  be 
found  in  the  Historic  of  Cambria,  now  called  Wales,  a-  part  of  the 
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famous  Yland  of  Brytaine,  written  in  the  Brytish  language  200 
years  past  by  Caradoc ;  translated  into  English  by  H.  Lloyd,  gent. ; 
corrected,  augmented,  and  continued  by  David  Powell  (London, 
1584).  See  also  Owen's  British  Remains  (1777).  There  is  con- 
siderable reason  for  suspecting  the  genuineness  of  this  Welsh 
tradition.  **  Southey  has  chosen  the  story  of  Madoc  as  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  so-called  'epics.'  : 

Bonhomme  Island  Earthworks.  Lewis  and  Clarke  give  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  some  noted  earthworks  on  that  island,  located 
some  nine  miles  above  Yankton,  S.  D.,  on  the  Missouri: 

"This  interesting  object  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri, 
opposite  the  upper  extremity  of  Bonhomme  island,  and  in  a  low 
level  plain,  the  hills  being  three  miles  from  the  river.  It  begins 
by  a  wall  composed  of  earth,  rising  immediately  from  the  bank 
of  the  river  and  running  in  a  direct  course  S.  76  degrees,  W. 
96  yards ;  the  base  of  this  wall  or  mound  is  seventy-five  feet,  and 
its  height  about  eight.  It  then  diverges  in  a  course  S.  84  de- 
grees W.  and  continues  at  the  same  height  and  depth  to  the 
distance  of  fifty-three  yards,  the  angle  being  formed  by  a  sloping 
descent ;  at  the  junction  of  these  two  is  an  appearance  of  a  horn- 
work,  of  the  same  height  with  the  first  angle ;  the  same  wall  then 
pursues  a  course  N.  69  degrees  "W.  for  three  hundred  yards ;  near 
its  western  extremity  is  an  opening  or  gateway  at  right  angles  to 
the  wall,  and  projecting  inwards;  this  gateway  is  defended  by 
two  nearly  semi-circular  walls  placed  before  it,  lower  than  the 
large  walls;  and  from  the  gateway  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
covered  way  communicating  with  the  interval  between  these  two 
walls ;  westward  of  the  gate,  the  wall  becomes  much  larger,  being 
about  one  hundred  and  five  feet  at  its  base,  and  twelve  feet  high ; 
at  the  end  of  this  high  ground  wall  extends  for  fifty-six  yards 
on  a  course  N.  32  degrees  W. ;  it  then  turn  N.  23  degrees  W.  for 
seventy-three  yards;  these  two  walls  seem  to  have  had  a  double 
or  covered  way;  they  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  and  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  five  feet  in 
width  at  the  base;  the  descent  inwards  being  steep,  whilst  out- 
wards it  forms  a  sort  of  glacis.  At  the  distance  of  seventy-three 
yards,  the  wall  ends  abruptly  at  a  large  hollow  place  much  lower 
than  the  general  level  of  the  plain,  and  from  which  is  some  indi- 
cation of  a  covered  way  to  the  water. 
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"The  space  between  them  is  occupied  by  several  mounds  scat- 
tered promiscuously  through  the  gorge,  in  the  center  of  which  is 
a  deep  round  hole.  From  the  extremity  of  the  last  wall,  in  a 
course  N.  32  degrees  W.  is  a  distance  of  ninety-six  yards  over  the 
low  ground,  where  the  wall  recommences  and  crosses  the  plain 
in  a  course  N..  81  degrees  W.  for  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  to  the  bank  of  the  Missouri.  In  this  course  its  height  is 
about  eight  feet,  'till  it  enters  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred 
and  thirty-three  yards,  a  deep  circular  pond  of  seventy-three 
yards  diameter;  after  wrhich  it  is  gradually  lower,  towards  the 
river;  it  touches  the  river  at  a  muddy  bar,  which  bears  every 
mark  of  being  an  encroachment  of  the  water,  for  a  considerable 
distance;  and  a  little  above  the  junction  ,is  a  small  circular  re- 
doubt. Along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  eleven  hundred 
yards  distance,  in  a  straight  line  from  this  wall,  is  a  second, 
about  six  feet  high,  and  of  considerable  width;  it  rises  abruptly 
from  the  bank  of  the  Missouri,  at  a  point  where  the  river  bendsr 
and  goes  straight  forward,  forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  last 
wall,  'till  it  enters  the  river  again,  not  far  from  the  mounds  just 
described,  towards  which  it  is  obviously  tending.  **  During  the 
whole  course  of  this  wall  or  glasis,  it  is  covered  with  trees,  among 
which  are  many  large  cotton  trees  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter. 
Immediately  opposite  the  citadel,  or  the  part  most  strongly  forti- 
fied, on  Bonhomme  island,  is  a  small  work  in  a  circular  form, 
with  a  wall  surrounding  it,  about  six  feet  in  height.  **  The 
citadel  contains  about  twenty  acres,  but  the  parts  between  the 
long  walls  must  embrace  nearly  five  hundred  acres. 

"  These  are  the  first  remains  of  the  kind  which  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining ;  but  our  French  interpreters  assure  us, 
that  there  are  great  numbers  of  them  on  the  Platte,  the  Kanzas, 
the  Jacques,  etc.,  and  some  of  our  party  say,  that  they  observed 
two  of  these  fortresses  bn  the  upper  side  of  the  Petit  Arc  creek,* 
not  far  from  its  mouth;  that  the  wall  was  about  six  feet  high, 
and  the  sides  of  the  angles  one  hundred  yards  in  length."  (The 
Travels  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  London,  1815,  Vol.  1,  pp.  85  to  89.) 

*Some  ten  or  twelve  miles  below  Yankton,  S.  D.,  and  about 
twenty  miles  below  the  Bonhomme  island  earthworks,  on  the 
northerly  side  of  the  Missouri. 

Fowke  Opposes  Madocian  Account.  Gerard  Fowke,  in  "Arch- 
aeological History  of  Ohio"  (O.  St.  Hist.  Soc.,  Columbus,  0.,  1902). 
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who  has  gathered  a  large  amount  of  materials  bearing  upon  the 
Mound  Builders  of  Ohio  and,  incidentally  and  somewhat  casually, 
upon  the  Madocian  theory  ,and  who  cites  among  others  some  wit- 
nesses in  favor  of  those  accounts,  not  mentioned  herein,  con- 
cludes that  the  theory  that  the  Mandans  migrated  from  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  "though  it  may  never  be  disproved,  is  not  to  be 
accepted;"  that  no  articles  have  been  found  in  "one  of  the  larger 
mounds  of  Ohio,  under  circumstances  that  put  beyond  question 
the  fact  of  its  being  deposited  by  the  original  builders,  **  of 
such  pattern  or  material  as  to  prove  incontestably  that  it  was 
obtained  from  Europeans;"  yet  that  "how  much  earlier"  than 
1492  some  of  those  mounds  may  have  been  erected  "  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain." 

"We  had  prepared,  partly  by  condensation,  partly  by  quotations 
therefrom,  a  detailed  tratment  of  Fowke 's  valuable  work  on 
this  subject;  but  the  dimensions  of  the  present  paper  became 
such  that  it  is  necessary  to  dispense  with  that  prepared  material, 
no  more  than  a  mere  summary  which  can  not  but  be  lamentably 
inadequate  can  be  inserted.  Fowke  being  the  latest  commentator 
we  have  examined,  his  attitude  was  regarded  by  the  writer  of 
this  paper  as  representative  of  the  negative  in  the  Madocian  dis- 
cussion; with  the  expectation  of  criticising  some  of  his  views 
and  conclusions.  For  we  believe  his  evidences  fail  to  warrant 
them  in  some  vital  respects.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  do  so 
in  any  satisfactory  manner  within  the  space  left  to  us. 

Fowke 's  theory  seems  to  be  that  the  Mound  Builders '  works  in 
Ohio  are  not  very  ancient;  were  constructed  by  American  abori- 
gines of  different  tribes  and  characteristics;  and  on  an  assumed 
and  arbitrary  basis  of  1,000  men  working  300  days  in  a  year  he 
concludes  that  all  the  Ohio  earthworks  could  be  constructed  in  a 
century,  proving  nothing.  Again  he  asserts,  to  show  they  are  not 
so  ancient  that  buffalo  bones  have  been  found  in  them  in  but  few 
instances,  and  those  further  west,  yet  he  quotes  as  a  factual 
.premise  Shaler's  statement  that  "about  a  thousand  years  or  so 
ago"  buffalo  "first  appeared  in  the  Ohio  valley."  and  that  "their 
mounds  and  forts  were  abandoned  as  far  as  this  epoch — making 
beast  extended  his  march;"  again,  that  there  is  proof  "that  the 
buffalo  was  known,  to  builders  of  mounds  from  Dakota,  **  to  the 
Blue  Eidge."  Further  on  he  theoretically  extends  the  period  to 
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the  modern  era,  declaring:  "It  is  now  well  known  that  many 
tribes  were  builders  of  mounds  in  quite  recent  times ;  but  none 
of  their  remains  are  to  be  compared  with  tlrose  of  Ohio."  We 
are  not  sure  where  his  reasoning  on  his  evidences  leaves  his 
theory  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Ohio  earthworks.  They  are 
surely  ancient  enough  to  satisfy  the  Madocian  theory  if  their 
builders  might  have  been  driven  out  by  buffalo  "a  thousand 
years  or  so  ago."  Again:  While  unsatisfied  that  the  Mound 
Builders  of  Ohio  had  any  connection  with  those  further  north- 
west, he  yet  declares  of  the  mounds  explored  by  Henderson  on 
the  Illinois  river  that  his  description  "of  their  situation,  con- 
struction and  contents  would  apply  equally  to  many  of  the 
tumuli  in  southern  Ohio,"  but  he  is  unwilling  to  "affirm  or 
-deny"  a  connection  "merely  because  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
works;"  while  "it  is  easier  to  believe  them  related  in  some 
way  or  at  least  having  some  knowledge  of  each  other,  than  to 
suppose  the  striking  similarities  are  entirely  accidental."  Thinks 
some  effigy  pipes  found  in  mounds  a  mile  below  Davenport,  Iowa, 
"quite  similar  to  those  found  in  Ohio  mounds,"  "may  have  been 
obtained  in  trade.  But  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  number  of 
Ohio  Mound  Builders  wandered  into  the  region  of  the  Mississippi 
and  remained  there."  (Pidgeon,  we  found,  traced  mounds  from 
thence  west  to  and  up  the  Missouri.)  And  while  Fowke  declares 
the  Bonhomme  island  earthworks  have  "nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Ohio'  archeology, ' '  yet  he  copies  Lewis  and  Clarke 's  en- 
tire text  on  that  subject,  then  goes 'into  lengthy  discussion  of 
their  details,  and  concludes  :  "There  is  nothing  in  Ohio  approach- 
Ing  these  remains  in  magnitude,  except,  perhaps,  the  works  at 
Newark."  In  another  connection  he  declares  that,  as  to  effigy 
mounds  in  Ohio,  save  "Serpent  Mound."  "the  few  effigies  are 
inferior  in  size  and  interest  to  those  of  the  northwest :  the  same 
is  true  of  the  flat-topped  mounds."  As  to  Madoc's  alleged  voy- 
ages. Fowke  seems  to  speak  lightly  and  somewhat  flippantly  re- 
garding "various  stories  concerning  red-haired  Indians  who  speak 
Welsh"  and  of  Madoc  "or  Medoc  who  sailed  west  from  Wales 
about  1170  and  was  never  afterwards  heard  of;"  and  dismisses  the 
book  phase  by  observing,  as  to  "printed  books."  that  printing 
had  not  then  been  invented,  etc..  thus  omitting,  in  stating  the 
case  itself,  that  all  accounts  tell  of  Madoc's  returning  after  his 
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first  voyage,  and  that  various  accounts  refer  to  what  may  have 
been  other  than  "printed"  books.  Finally,  Fowke  says :  "When 
possible  descendants  of  the  Mound  Builders  are  sought  among 
known  tribes,  search  seems  narrowed  to  Cherokees  and  Mandans ; 
***  the  later  because  they  differ  much  in  appearance  and  customs 
from  other  Indians,  constructed  heavy  walls,  and  made  houses 
whose  ruins  resemble  small  enclosures  in  Ohio."  He  then  adds: 
"Catlin's  theory  of  their  migration  from  the  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, though  it  may  never  be  disproved,  is  not  to  be  accepted; 
tor  it  is  based  solely  on  the  occurrence  of  mounds  and  enclosures 
which  may  as  well  be  due  to  other,  and  unknown  people."  But 
if  their  "ruins  resemble  small  enclosures  in  Ohio,"  why  deny  a 
connection  here  which  he  (Fowke)  acknowledges  as  naturally  in- 
ferable in  other  instances? 

Fowke  would  have  proof  "beyond  question" — would  demand 
of  narrator  to  "prove  incontestibly "  that  many  articles  found  in 
the  mounds,  bearing  on  inspection  strong  probabilities  of,  and 
many  of  which  by  common  consent  were  of  foreign  make,  were 
"obtained  from  Europeans."  As  well  ask  him  to  prove  in  the 
same  degree  that  they  were  made  in  America,  or  that  they  were 
placed  there  by  whites  after  the  Cabotian  discovery  of  America — 
for  John  Cabot,  not  Columbus,  "discovered"  North  America  if 
not  previously  discovered.  And  as  to  Cabot,  the  founder  of 
England's  claims  in  America,  "even  the  reality  of  his  voyage  has 
been  denied,"  says  Bancroft.  How  would  Marco  Polo's  fame 
stand  in  such  an  exacting  forum  ?  For  two  centuries  people,  until 
aroused  through  the  Renaissance  to  faith  in  enterprise  and  its 
products,  "inclined  to  deem  an  impudent  imposter"  that  hero. 
If  we  were  to  demand  comparison  of  evidences  as  betwen  Cabot 
and  Madoc  as  discoverers  of  America  mainland,  wherein  would 
consist  the  great  preponderance  in  favor  of  Cabot  ?  "Would  future 
verification,  on  independent  evidence,  vindicate  the  one  and  re- 
ject the  other?  Where  would  stand  the  comparison  upon  evi- 
dences found  on  this  continent  tending  to  support  the  claims  of 
each  ?  But  Cabot  returned  to  England  and  reported  discovery  of 
a  continent.  Good.  Madoc  went  west  and  to  south  of  Ireland, 
and  reported  finding  a  "country,"  went  again  the  same  way. 
Where  is  the  "proof  incontestible "  that  Cabot  did  and  that 
Madoc  did  not  find  America? 
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Fowke  declares  that  any  seafaring  race,* "in  any  part  of  the 
world,  may  have  reached  America  from  either  direction,  under 
*  *  *  "favorable  winds,  of  sufficient  duration;  vessels  strong 
enough  to  resist  any  storm  they  were  destined  to  encounter;  and 
a  food  supply  adequate  to  support  the  crews  until  they  could 
reach  the  land."  Then  adds:  "It  remains  to  be  proven  whether 
there  was  ever  such  a  concurrence  of  conditions  prior  to  the 
tenth  century."  Were  the  Madocians  "destined  to  encounter" 
extreme  storms?  What  proof  "beyond  question"  here?  And, 
presumptively,  are  those  unfavorable  winds  which  are  encoun- 
tered journeying  from  Europe  to  America?  And  why  doubt 
Welsh  marines'  or  Eric's  forethought  to  provision  for  a  long 
trip?  And  does  he  regard  it  possible  that  "such  a  concurrence 
of  conditions"  can  ever  be  "proven?"  We  mean  no  disrespect 
to  Fowke 's  views  on  this  head.  But  where  does  he  stand  upon 
his-  own  hypotheses  ? 

Blue  Eyes.  The  author  of  this  paper  has  it  from  entirely 
credible  sources  that  the  Sioux  of  the  upper  Missouri  country 
have  a  tradition  that  the  Mandans  "have  blue  eyes." 

We  cannot  for  want  of  space  revert,  however  briefly,  to  the 
Aricaras,  as  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  part  of  our  treat- 
ment of  the  Aborigines  of  South  Dakota;  although  some  new 
light  has  been  shed  upon  those  tribes  since  1906. 

Author's  Conclusions.  The  evidences  of  earliest  and  later  ob- 
servers, brought  herein,  show  the  Mandans  more  civilized  than, 
and  possessing  a  marked  and  peculiar  gentility  and  polish  not 
found  among  other  western  Indians.  Their  light  complexion  and 
the  decided  variation  in  .many  individual  instances,  from  other 
Indians  in  general  in  the  color  of  their  eyes  and  hair,  all  attract- 
ing immediate  attention;  their  peculiar  modes  of  dressing  their 
hair  and  caring  for  their  health;  their  unquestioned  and  im- 
memorial agricultural  proclivities;  their  entrenched,  palisaded 
villages  and  elaborate,  semi-civilized  lodges;  their  peacefulness 
and  their  friendliness  towards  the  whites ;  their  language,  resembl- 
ing in  so  many  words  the  Welsh ;  their  religious  ceremonies,  em- 
bodying also  the  "Ark,"  flood  legends  and  (as  believed  by  some 
keen  observers)  the  Crucifixion ;  all  seem  to  proclaim  them  Indians 
into  whose  composition  white  blood  entered  long  before  known 
colonization  found  them  in  America. 
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That  they  are  of  Siouan  origin  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
shown. 

We  believe  it  is  proven  beyond  rational  doubt  that  they  came 
to  the  upper  Missouri  from  below,  and  not  from  the  northeast. 
Bands  of  them  were  doubtless  met  and  fought  with  the  Chris- 
tenaux,  Assiniboines  and  other  tribes  in  the  southwestern  "Winni- 
peg basin  at  or  about  the  dawn  of  the  historic  age;  but  no  sub- 
stantial evidence  is  at  hand  making  it  probable  that  they  as  a 
nation  or  principal  tribe  ever  had  a  territorial  seat  there.  Other 
bands  of  them  may  have  ascended  the  Missouri  to  near  its  head- 
waters— this  point  is  perhaps  debatable;  but  no  substantial  evi- 
dence is  produced  tending  to  show  that  they  came  as  a  body  from 
the  west  to  the  upper  Missouri.  What  are,  with  little  doubt, 
Mandan  village  remains,  some  of  which  at  least  were  later  oc- 
cupied by  the  Aricaras,  have  been  traced  into  South  Dakota,  and 
we  think  it  very  probable  that  Catlin's  claim  that  he  found  them 
down  the  Missouri  to  near  the  Ohio  river  is  well  founded.  The 
vast,  seemingly  overwhelming  preponderance  favors  the  view  that 
they  ascended  the  Missouri  from  as  far  south  at  least  as  the  Big 
Sioux  river.  That  they  once  inhabited  South  Dakota  we  regard 
as  certain.  They  may,  and  we  think  probably  did  ascend  the 
Missouri  from  as  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  but  this 
claim  takes  us  upon  infirm  ground  if  the  Missouri  is  regarded 
as  necessarily  the  beginning  of  their  pathway  northward.  For, 
while  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  their  ancestors  once 
lived  as  far  south  as  Ohio  and  upon  or  near  that  stream,  they  may, 
in  that  event  have  gone  westward  from  a  point  above  the  Ohio's 
mouth.  If  they  ascended  the  upper  Mississippi  before  they  mi- 
grated farther  west,  such  evidence  as  is  extant  on  that  head  indi- 
cates that  they  descended  that  stream  some  distance  from  its 
head-waters  before  going  thence  westward.  Their  traditions, 
while  as  generally  understood  confining  their  locus  to  the  upper 
Missouri  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Heart  river,  yet  contain 
decided  sugestions  that  the  seacoast  at  the  Mississippi 's  mouth,  or 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  or  (much  less  likely  we  think)  some 
large  lake,  was  the  point  of  the  original  movement  inland.  The 
theory  of  their  extreme  southern  origin  is,  in  our  view,  borne  out 
"in  a  substantial  degree  by  what  is  known  of  the  Pawnees  and 
their  one-time  tribesmen,  the  Aricaras,  and  of  the  relations  of 
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the  latter  to  the  movement  northward  of  the  Mandans,  the  trend 
of  tradition  and  of  historic  evidence  being  that  the  Rees  followed 
them  f rqm  far  down  the  Missouri ;  and  we  have  seen  the  collateral 
statements  and  claims  which  tend  to  show  the  Pawnees  (Panis), 
Kansans,  and  other  southern  tribes,  in  connection  with  the  Man- 
dans,  to  have  been  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  Madocian 
theory. 

When  we  enter  the  specific  field  of  Welsh  origin  of  the  Man- 
dans,  we  confess  to  a  tendency  to  credulity  which  is  expressed 
with  much  temerity  and  considerable  diffidence.  We  are  in  sub- 
stantial degree  short  of  being  convinced.  But  the  evidences 
gathered  into  or  referred  to  in  this  paper,  touching  directly  and 
as  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  summary,  indirectly,  the 
Madocian  theory,  have  impressed  us  to  the  extent  of  making  it 
clear  that  there  is  enough  of  probability  in  the  claim  to  warrant 
its  treatment  historically,  and  to  demand  further  and  systematic 
investigation  by  historical  societies  in  particular  and  the  public 
in  general.  The  writer  feels  that  his  duty — following  an  earnest 
study  of  this  question,  as  time  permitted,  for  many  years — would 
be  left  undone  were  he  to  withhold  here  an  urgent  request  for 
co-operative  effort  along  the  lines  indicated.  It  may  seem  to 
students  of  history  and  others  who  may  be  specially  interested, 
that  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half  of  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion of  this  very  interesting  and  fateful  question  must  have 
substantially  exhausted  the  materials  and  the  exchange  of  views 
thereon  tending  to  enforce  conviction.  Far  from  it.  There  has 
been,  next  to  no  co-operative  work  done  by  either  historical  or 
other  responsible  or  authoritative  bodies  looking  to  a  reduction 
of  known  and  the  discovery  of  unknown  but  probable  further 
evidential  materials  on  this  subject,  in  a  thorough  process  cal- 
culated to  make  out  a  complete  case,  for  or  against  the  claims 
of  Welsh  settlement  and  inhabitancy  in  America  resulting  from 
Madoc's  voyages.  The  discrediting  of  that  theory  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  not  be  regarded  as  at  all 
conclusive.  Where  did  the  Welshman  Evans,  who  supposedly 
went  west  of  the  Mississippi  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  who  is  said  to  have  concluded  that  those  claims  were 
without  foundation — go,  what  Indian  tribes  supposed  to  be 
"Welsh"  or  "white  Indians,"  did  he  visit,  and  where?  And  as 
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to  language,  who  that  was  master  of  the  Welsh  tongue  and  of  the 
language  and  dialect  of  any  Indian  tribe  supposed  to  be  in  some 
degree  of  Welsh  origin  ever  visited  such  tribe,  or  even  attempted 
to  do  any  comprehensive  work  in  comparing  their  language  with 
the  ancient  or  the  modern  Welsh,  in  pursuit  of  a  responsible 
study  of  the  subject?  We  have  learned  of  no  one.  What  united 
work  has  been  done,  under  any  definite  scheme  of  investigation 
into  the  mounds  and  tumuli  referred  to  in  this  paper,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Madocian  question? 

We  emphasize  the  point  that  such  manifold,  widely  separated 
and  independent  instances  of  facility  of  conversation  by  Welsh- 
men in  their  own  language  with  certain  tribes  of  American  In- 
dians, as  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  evidences  to  have  oc- 
curred from  the  earliest  contact  with  them,  are  not  to  be  dis- 
missed as  explainable  on  the  theory  of  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
substantially  identical  words  in  the  various  tongues  involved.  We 
regard  them  as  strongly  tending  to  establish  a  common  language 
and  blood  origin  between  the  Welsh  and  a  once  civilized  element 
which  became  identified  with  certain  aboriginal  tribes.  This  power 
of  word-interchange  with  Welshmen  was  not  common  to  all  or 
nearly  all  American  Indians.  It  was  subject  of  wonderment  and 
wide  remark  and  discussion  among  both  whites  and  Indians.  It 
was  universally  regarded  by  both  participants,  and  by  very  many 
non-participants  of  high  intelligence  who  discussed  the  fact,  as 
indicative  of  a  common  origin. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  Madoc  reached  and  settled,  writh 
some  part  of  his  expeditions,  in  North  America.  That  some  of  his 
followers  landed  on  the  South  American  coast,  or  emigrated  into 
South  America  from  northward,  seems,  from  the  evidences  regard- 
ing early  civilizations  there,  to  be  more  than  merely  possible; 
that  there  is  evidence  of  probative  character  that  Mexico  may 
have  been  the  theatre  of  growth  and  dominance  of  a  civilization 
derived  from  a  Welsh  origin,  and  that  the  mounds  of  Ohio  and 
of  Mexico  are  not  unrelated  in  origin  or  development.  The  fact 
that  Madoc  was  never  heard  of  in  Europe  after  sailing  ou  his 
second  (perhaps  third)  voyage  would,  if  explainable  on  the 
theory  of  his  settlement  on  the  American  mainland,  reduce  very 
materially  the  improbabilities  of  his  alleged  discovery.  We  in- 
cline strongly  to  believe  it  explainable;  that  in  substantial  de- 
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gree  it  is  explained  by  evidences  showing  the  extreme  difficulties 
of  Welsh  existence  and  defense  among  the  aborigines  who,  rind- 
ing the  discoverers  east  of  the  Alleghanies — either  working  west- 
ward or  having  come  from  the  southwest,  up  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  into  the  head-waters  of  the  latter — drove  them  westward 
and  down  the  Ohio,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  which  they  dispersed 
to  southward,  northward  and  southwestward ;  that  in  that 
process  the  immigrants  found  themselves  powerless  to  do 
more  than  preserve  mere  existence  and  were  unable  to  again  re- 
turn to  Wales — or  the  hopelessness  of  Madoc's  ascendency  in 
fatherland,  owing  to  dire  internal  quarrels  and  butcheries  prevail- 
ing there,  may  have  determined  him  to  refrain  for  years  from 
making  known  to  his  countrymen  his  further  discoveries  in  a,  new 
world  wherein  he  might  expect  to  become  dominant  and  to  gain 
vast  territorial  estates,  and  that  later  on,  whether  he  wilJed  or 
not,  circumstances  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  report  to  Europe ; 
that  those  immigrants  were  forced,  as  a  condition  to  their  con- 
tinued existence,  to  intermarry  with  the  Indians,  thereby  losing 
measurably  the  racial  Welsh  element,  which  dwindled  in  suc- 
ceeding centuries  and  became  subservient  to  the  Indian  instinct 
and  trend.  In  this  connection  consider  that  near  four  and  a  half 
centuries  later  the  Virginia  colonists  of  1607,  although  succored 
for  a  time  by  the  promoting  company,  were  in  1610  so  reduced 
that  "the  horrors  of  famine  ensued,"  piracy  was  being  resorted 
to  to  sustain  existence,  and  "if  relief  had  been  delayed  but  ten 
days  longer,  they  must  have  perished."  Might  not  a  few  re- 
doubtable hearts  among  them — failing  such  relief — have  survived 
as  members  of  an  Indian  tribe,  when,  in  Bancroft's  words,  '  par- 
ties, which  begged  food  in  the  Indian  cabins,  were  murdered?" 
And  had  they  so  survived,  and  no  European  aid  had  come  for 
generations,  wrhat  but  such  an  amalgamation  as  Catlin  ascribes  to 
the  Mandans  could  have  been  their  fate? 

We  here  bid  farewell  to  the  Mandans  as  related  to  this  study— 
the  most  enticing  among  all  Indian  annals  that  we  have  met. 
Their  ascribed  relation  to  the  claims  that  European  blood  mingled 
with  American  aborigines  as  the  result  of  twelfth  century  immi- 
gration, holds  first  place  among  historians.  Their  station  among 
Indians  in  all  the  great  west  is  supreme,  if  innate  graces  of 
character  reflecting  Christian  civilization  is  the  dominant  note. 
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Their  place  among  the  aborigines  of  the  northwest,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  its  settlement  and  development  by  pioneers,  is  so  large 
that  to  eliminate  the  "Mandan  villages"  from  the  records  of 
those  processes  would  leave  a  void  indeed.  They  constitute  the 
mystery  of  ages  in  North  American  Indian  lore  as  to  locus  of 
origin.  If  the  future  shall  reveal  that  that  mystery  can  be  solved 
through  the  medium  of  further  light  on  the  Mound  Builders,  or 
of  Madocians  as  collateral  to  them,  the  resultant  must  become 
deeply  significant  and  intensely  interesting.  And  if  in  A.  D.  2170 
no  national  celebration  of  Madoc's  credited  discovery  shall  occur, 
nor  the  song  of  Southey  be  revived ;  still  the  mystery  itself  will 
continue  to  grow  in  wonderment  and  splendor  until  its  contem- 
plation will  have  become  a  spirit  of  the  Epics. 


APPKNDITORY    NOTES. 


1  Nameless  in  the  codices,  and  shown  on  neither  map;   Burnt  island 
of  Warren's;   Sibley's  island  of  the  G.  L.  O.  map,  1879;  very  large,  in 
the  river  between  Bismarck  (Burleigh)  and  Morton  Cos.     (Coues,  173.) 

2  Nameless,     and     uncharted.      Little     Heart     or     Sturgis     river     of 
various  maps,  in  Morton  Co.     Little  Heart  and  Sugar-loaf  buttes  just 
south  of  it. 

3  Very   plain   on    Clarke's   map,    1814,    immediately   underneath    the 
word  "and"  of  the  sentence  there  inscribed.     There  is  now  nothing  of 
the  sort;  instead  of  which  is  a  considerable  lake,  indicating  the  change 
in  the  course  of  the  Missouri.     This  is  in  McLean  Co.,  above  Sanger 
(Oliver   Co.),   and  below  Washburn    (McLean   Co.),   in  the   vicinity   of 
which  later  town  today's  camp  is  pitched,  after  passing  Deer  creek,  left, 
and  Painted  Wood  and  Turtle  creek,  right.      (Coues.) 

4  At  this,  the  eighth  mile  made  today,  Clarke  C  63  inserts:      "Port 
Mandan  stard"  in  a  bold  hand,  over  an  erasure  made  for  this  latter 
entry,  i.  e.,  noting  the  exact  spot  where  the  fort  was  presently  built, 
just  above  the  bluff  of  coal.      (Coues.) 

5  This  is  a  vague  term,  due  or  at  least  traceable  to  the  trader,  Edward 
Umfreville,  who  was  on  the  Saskatchewan  in  1784-87,  and  who  men- 
tions these  Indians  as  living  about  the  falls  of  the  south  branch  of  that 
river.'    He  says  (p.  197)  that  the  French  "call  them  Gros  Ventres,  or 
Big  Bellies;  and  without  any  reason,  as  they  are  as  comely  and  as  well 
made  as  any  tribe  whatever,  and  are  very  far  from  being  remarkable 
for  their  corpulency."     On  which  Matthews,  from  which  I  borrow  this 
quote,  remarks   (p.   33):      "The  tribe  to  which  he  refers  is  doubtless 
that   which    is    now    known    as   the   Atsinas    or    Gros    Ventres    of   the 
Prairie.     The  similarity  of  the  Canadian  misnomers  led  Captain  Lewis 
in  1804,  to  speak  of  the  Minnetaries  on  the  Missouri  'as  part  of  the 
great  nation  called  Pall  Indians.'     Comparing  our  Hidatsa  words  with 
their  synonymes  in  Umfreville's  Pall  Vocabulary,  or  Dr.  Hayden's  later 
Atsinas  Vocabulary,  we  can  discover  no  affinity  between  the  Pall  and 
Hidatsa  tongues."      It  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  bear  always  in 
mind,    that    when    Lewis    and    Clarke    speak    of    Minnetarees    "of    the 
Prairie"   and   "of  the   Missouri,"   they  actually   designate  two   entirely 
different   tribes   of   Indians,   the   former   being   Atsinas,    or  the   "Pall" 
Indians,   and   the   later   being  the   Hidatsas,   with   whom   we   are   now 
wintering.     Their  loose  use  of  "Gros  Ventres"  is  exactly  parallel.     For 
example,   see  beyond,   Jan.    1st,    1805,   and   note  there.      These   "Pall" 
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Indians  are  separately  treated  by  Lewis  in  the  Statistical  View.  He 
adopts  this  name  there,  and  gives  the  native  name  A.lan-sar-  as 
synonymous.  He  estimates  their  total  number  at  2,500,  with  660 
warriors  and  260  lodges,  and  locates  them  "on  the  head  of  the  south 
fork  of  the  Saskashawan  (sic)  river,  and  some  streams  supposed  to  be 
branches  of  the  Missouri,"  (perhaps  of  Milk  river).  (Coues.) 

8  Espontoon,  or  esponton,  is  a  rare  and  practically  obsolete  form  of 
spontoon,  a  word  itself  now  little  used.  The  implement  meant  is  the 
half-like  ax  sort  of  halberd  formerly  used  by  certain  officers  of  the 
British  army.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  165,  gives  a  neat  figure  of  the  Man- 
dan  implement,  which  is  fortunate,  as  the  text  is  not  clear.  The  blade 
is  12  or  15  inches  long,  set  at  right  angles  in  a  handle  of  the  same 
length;  the  shape  of  the  blade,  viewed  flat,  is  a  narrow  lozenge  (like 
the  diamond  at  cards),  sharp  at  the  point,  the  other  end  eyed  to  re- 
ceive the  handle;  it  is  pierced  with  four  holes  set  in  the  same  diamond 
figure,  and  the  slant  of  the  two  sides  of  the  diamond  next  to  the  eyed 
end  results  in  part  from  nicking  off  from  each  edge  a  strip  of  the 
metal  and  curling  this  strip  backward.  (Coues.) 

7  "Sheet   iron   callaboos,"    interlined    "camboose,   stove,"    Lewis   and 
Ciarke,  166.     Camboose  and  cambouse  are  rare  forms  of  caboose,  and 
this  from  the  Dutch  name  of  a  ship's  gaily,  or  cook's  room  aboard  a 
vessel;   but  it  is  not  related  to  calaboose,  which  latter  word   is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Arabic  derivation,  and  means  a  slave-pen.     The  article 
which   proved   so   valuable   a   resource   was   simply   an   old   sheet-iron 
cooking  stove,  which  had  been  burnt  out  in  ascending  the  Missouri. 
(Coues.) 

8  Such   "skin   canoes"   are   commonly   called   bull-boats,    from   being 
made  of  buffalo  hide;   they  are  well  known  for  the  ease  and  security 
with  which  they  may  be  used.     (Coues.) 

8  Codex  M.  ends  with  the  account  of  August  14th,  page  146,  though 
a  few  pages  of  meteorological  register  continue.  The  last  remark  is 
"see  next  book."  This  next  book  is  Clark  N.,  beginning  with  August 
15th,  and  thus  directly  continues-.  On  reaching  the  Mandans,  Lewis 
and  Clarke  just  missed  the  Mr.  Henry  with  whom  they  so  much  de- 
sired to  communicate  that  they  had  intended  to  send  Sargeant  Pryor 
to  his  post  on  the  Assiniboine.  This  gentleman  had  left  Le  Borgne's 
village  July  29th,  1806,  and  camped  next  day  on  Miry  river,  as  I  see 
by  his  MS.,  now  in  my  possession.  (Coues.) 

10  The  Henry  M.  S.  has,  page  76:     We  entered  the  great  village  of  the 
Big  Bellies,  which  consists  of  about  130  huts.     Here  we  found  Messrs. 
Charles  McKenzie  and  James  Cadwell,  who  had  left  Reviere  La  Souris 
(Mouse  river)  with  a  small  assortment  of  goods  in  May  last;  both  the 
young  men  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  Co."     Here  is  doubtless  in- 
tended   the    Mr.    McKenzie    of    note    page    203,    pages    226,    232,    etc. 
(Coues.) 

11  Le  Borgne  feared  nobody.     The  wily  savage  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  going  to  Washington,  and  was  simply  amusing  himself  by 
talking   "for   buncombe."      See   pages   242-244.      But   better   than   the 
portrait  drawn  of  him  there  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Henry,  who 
was  his  guest,  and  was  treated  with  every  consideration.     One-eye  was 
a  moral  monster,  but  he  had  other  Napoleonic  qualities  which  might 
have   made   him   an   almost  equally   great   soldier,   had   his   sphere   of 
action  been  equally  extensive.     Mr.  Henry  calls  him  "His  Excellency 
LeBorgne,"  with  unconcealed  sarcasm,  and  says  that  he  breathed  more 
freely  after  bidding  him  good-by.     I  have  heard  that  his  real  name 
was    Kakoakis — which    would    be    middling    good    Greek    for    Wicked 
Point — and  that  he  was  finally  killed  by  a  chief  named  Etamingehisha, 
or   Red   Shield;    but   I   have   mislaid   the   reference,    and   cannot   now 
verify  the  statement.     (Coues.) 

12  "Chis-che-tor  river,  Clark  N.,  13;  now  Heart  river."-    (Coues.) 
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courtesies  extended  as  publishers,  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.; 
Francis  P.  Harper. 


ADDENDA. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  foregoing  article,  the  author  has 
been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  an  examination  of  the  work  by 
Will  and  Spinden  on  the  Mandans;  and  deeming  it  well  worthy 
of  mention  herein,  we  have  prepared  a  brief  reference  to  some  of 
the  salient  points  brought  out  therein,  which  will  be  found  below : 

G.  H.  Will  and  H.  J.  Spinden.  These  gentlemen,  being  Harvard 
University  students  of  the  class  of  1906,  explored  in  part  an  old 
Mandan  village  site  fourteen  miles  above  Bismarck  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Missouri  in  1905,  on  behalf  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology;  which  labor  is  in  part 
the  subject  of  their  " Papers,"  etc.,  published  by  that  museum 
(Cambridge,  Mass.)  in  1906,  under  the  title  "The  Mandans:  A 
Study  of  Their  Culture,  Archaeology  and  Language."  The  work, 
which  shows  considerable  study  and  research  and  is  a  highly  in- 
teresting and  instructive  study  of  the  subject  treated  of,  deals, 
in  three  parts,  of  the  "History,  Life  and  Customs;"  the  "Arch- 
aeology;" and  the  "Language"  of  the  Mandans.  The  illustra- 
tions are  very  faithful,  and  comprise  the  various  specimens  of 
pottery,  implements,  etc.,  found  in  said  village  site,  and  several 
illustrations  of  Mandan  village  sites  visited  by  them  in  that  local- 
ity. Part  III  ends  with  a  valuable  vocabulary  of  Mandan  words 
compiled  from  Catlin,  Maximilian,  Hayden,  Morgan  and  School- 
craft;  all  of  which  vocabularies,  they  assert,  came  from  James 
Kipp.  The  authorities  relied  on  by  them  in  regard  to  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  Mandans  are  the  well  known  travelers  and 
others  among  the  classics,  brought  out  in  this  paper.  As  pertains 
to  the  original  habitat  of  the  Mandans,  these  authors  assert  that 
previous  to  living  upon  the  Missouri  "they  probably  occupied 
some  portion  of  the  Ohio  valley;"  that  that  valley  "would  seem 
to  have  served  as  a  point  of  dispersal.whence  the  Plains  members 
of  the  Siouan  stock  are  supposed  to  have  moved  in  four  succes- 
sive migrations" — the  language  of  the  Mandans  being  regarded 
by  them  as  "unquestionably  of  Siouan  stock,  but  does  not  appear 
to  show  very  much  closer  affiliation  with  one  than  with  another 
branch  of  that  stock;"  that  "information  upon  the  Mandan 
language  is  exceeding  scarce  and  no  very  accurate  or  full  gram- 
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matical  sketch  exists."  They  dwell  upon  the  lightness  and  other 
peculiarities  of  complexion  of  the  Mandans,  stating :  i  c  There  can 
be  little  question  that  there  was  a  tendency  toward  light 
complexion  among  the  Mandans,  and  all  of  the  authorities,  even 
Maximilian,  express  the  opinion  that  this  was  not  from  contact 
with  the  whites;"  and  while  declaring  it  "difficult  to  decide" 
as  to  the  cause  of  these  peculiarities,  they  add:  "It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  there  is  absolutely  no  trace  either  in  language 
or  in  physical  characteristics  of  any  European  origin  or  admix- 
ture."  No  professed  study  of  this  latter  question  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  those  worthy  authors,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge  from  said  publication.  We  regret  that  we  did  not  have 
access  to  a  copy  of  said  work  in  time  to  have  dealt  with  it  in  the 
proper  place  in  the  foregoing  paper. 
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